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HE second edition of this work having sold out unexpectedly quickly, 

it became apparent that there was still a demand which would have 

to be met. The problem then arose as to how a third edition could 
be produced without jettisoning what seemed among the main advantages 
of its predecessor, namely its relative cheapness. In the meantime the cost 
of printing had gone up by leaps and bounds, and the sole practical course 
therefore appeared to be to dispense with the setting up of new pages so far 
as possible, and to leave most of the changes to be recorded in an extended 
Additions and Corrections. Considerable saving has been achieved by 
abandoning any attempt to bring up to date the bibliographical references 
in the footnotes to the Introduction, pp. 18-24c. An inevitable defect of 
the marginal notes which form so large a part of the work has been the 
impossibility, except at enormous expense, of replacing the original citations 
by others more correct or more easily accessible; for instance, I should 
have liked to use Anthes’s edition of the Hat-nub texts with greater frequency. 
More serious has been my inability (in general) to reconsider my opinions 
in the light of E. Edel’s great Altdgyptische Grammatik, 1, 1955; of Lefebvre’s 
second edition, Cairo, 1955; of Sander-Hansen’s Studien zur Grammatik der 
Pyramidentexte, Copenhagen, 1956; of Thacker’s Semuztic and Egyptian Verbal 
Systems, Oxford, 1954; of Vergote’s essay on a kindred subject published 
in Chronique a’Egypte for January, 1956; and of Westendorf’s Der Gebrauch 
des Passtus in der klassichen Literatur der Agypter, Berlin, 1952. In fact, I 
admit having left my critics plenty of scope for their animadversions. In 
conclusion I must express my great indebtedness to several colleagues; 
above all, to Dr. T. G. Allen, not only for his able review in /NVES x. 287-90, 
but also for a long list of minor corrections. Among others to whom I owe 
valuable comments are A. de Buck, J. Cerny, E. Edel, and H. James. To 
the Oxford University Press my debt is immense; also to the Griffith 
Institute, which has again sponsored my task with its usual generosity. 
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HE revision that has here been undertaken is more extensive than 

will appear at first sight. This fact is disguised by the retention of 

the same pagination as in the first edition throughout the whole of the 
grammar proper (pp. 25-421). That retention was desirable for many reasons, 
not the least being the need for economy. It was clear from the start that 
photographic reproduction would have to be the basis of the new edition, 
and that the bulk of the alterations must consist of fresh words and sentences 
pasted in over the original text. This has involved much time-robbing com- 
pression and counting of letters, but the plan proved feasible, and it has 
been necessary to append only six additional pages (pp. 422-7) to contain 
longer passages and new paragraphs which could not be inserted in the way 
just mentioned. From p. 428 onwards the pagination of the first edition has 
had to be altered, and in the Sign-list and the Vocabularies which follow it 
the lay-out has needed considerable change in order to introduce fresh 
matter, though photography continued to be used as the technical procedure. 
Not a few new words have been added to the Egyptian-English Vocabulary 
in the hope that, in the absence of any trustworthy and at present obtainable 
hieroglyphic dictionary, that Vocabulary may prove of greater assistance 
to the beginner. I have, however, disregarded the Book of the Dead, as 
well as the medical and mathematical texts, partly because these belong to 
later stages of the student’s reading, and partly because here provisionally 
adequate indexes already exist; also catalogue-like writings such as the 
Longer List of Offerings and the Ramesseum Onomasticon have been 
ignored; more names of places and deities have been introduced, I am 
afraid rather capriciously, but no names of private persons or royalties have 
been admitted. The expansion of the Egyptian-English Vocabulary has 
increased the bulk of the book and consequently the cost of production ; in 
order to avoid further extravagance I have regretfully refrained from serious 
additions to the English-Egyptian Vocabulary, which thus remains what it 
was intended to be at the outset, a help towards the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the Exercises. The ‘preliminaries’ have required to be reprinted 
almost in their entirety. Having discovered that neither pupils nor teachers 
make use of my elaborate ‘Contents’ (pp. xi-xvili of the 1st ed.) I have cut 
those pages to the bare minimum, substituting detailed subject-indexes at 
the end of the volume. And, needless to say, the List of Abbreviations has 
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To turn now to the alterations in the grammatical section, it must be 
admitted that but few newly published texts have been laid under contribu- 
tion. In this abstention there is, however, the compensating advantage that 
those new texts will serve as touchstones to test the validity and comprehen- 
siveness of my grammatical rules. A certain number of new examples have 
been added, but not enough to render seriously incomplete the admirable 
index of passages utilized, contained in Mme Gauthier-Laurent’s Supplement 
to Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935; although the 
grammatical notes there prefixed to the index by myself have now become 
superfluous through incorporation in the present new edition, the index 
retains all its utility and will, I trust, continue to be widely used. No small 
part of the corrections in my text consists of better formulation or necessary 
qualification of statements there made, and it is here, though by no means 
solely here, that the acute criticisms of my old friend Battiscombe Gunn 
have proved specially valuable. There is a certain irony in the fact that a 
reform for which I am personally responsible has imposed upon me the 
arduous duty of modifying throughout the book the form in which examples 
taken from hieratic texts are quoted, see below, p. 422, §634. As regards 
grammatical doctrine, although I have taken scrupulous pains to read and 
weigh all dissentient criticisms that have appeared since 1927, I have been 
unable to persuade myself of the necessity of abandoning any of my main 
positions, particularly in respect of the theory of the verb; I have replied 
in a recent review (/EA. 33, 95 ff.) to Polotsky’s able assault on my account 
of the nature of the Imperfective sdm-f form. A bone of contention between 
Gunn and myself has long been the status and the formal aspects of the so- 
called Prospective Relative Form; an important new discovery by Clére 
seems to me to have greatly strengthened my own case, so much so that 
what in the first edition was described in that way now receives the appella- 
tion Perfective Relative Form, a name previously accorded to the relative 
form here given the title ‘the sdmw-n-f Relative Form’—a change very 
satisfactorily marking the relationship of the latter form to the narrative 
Sdm-n:f form; see on this subject below §§ 380. 387. 411 and the addition to 
p. 303 on p. 426. The only other terminological change in the book has 
been that from ‘the m of equivalence’ to ‘the m of predication’, an obviously 
more exact description, which may, moreover, become an absolute necessity 
if Cerny’s conjecture recorded in § 38, Oss. proves, on further investigation, 
to be justified by the evidence. On minor points of detail I owe much, not 
only to the reviews by Griffith and Allen already utilized by me in Mme 
Gauthier-Laurent’s book, but also to a list of suggestions from Lefebvre, 
himself the author of an admirable Grammaire de I’ Egyptien classique (Cairo, 
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1940), and to further suggestions from Clére, Allen, and several others. 
In the Sign-list the greatest improvements have been due to that learned 
and judicious scholar L. Keimer, though in this respect he has been almost 
rivalled through the acute powers of observation of Nina M. Davies, my 
close associate in Egyptological enterprise over a long series of years. My 
cordial thanks are due to all the above-mentioned, but my greatest debt is 
to Gunn, who, asa teacher, has used my manual ever since its first appearance 
and without whose invaluable aid this second edition could hardly have 
been undertaken with success. Gunn has read and discussed every page 
with me. It would have spoken ill for the independence of mind of each of 
us if we had always found ourselves in agreement, but I have accepted a 
high percentage of his criticisms, and for the infinite pains he has taken in 
seeking to improve my book, no words can express the gratitude that I feel. 

I return to my opening statement that this second edition has involved 
more extensive revision than may appear at first sight. In point of fact there 
is hardly a page that has not been plastered with pasted-on corrections the 
safety of which has been the source of constant anxiety alike to the printers 
and to myself. As the result of this and of the vastly increased cost of pro- 
duction, the expenditure on the book in its republished form will not be far 
short of that on the original edition. It is with equal relief and gratitude, 
therefore, that I acknowledge the signal generosity of the Committee of 
Management of the Griffith Institute in consenting to finance the work as 
one of the Institute’s own publications. It is in my eyes of the highest im- 
portance that they have also consented to sell the book at a price which, 
though necessarily higher than that of the first edition, will not place it be- 
yond the reach of any but the poorest students. The tale of my indebtedness 
would be incomplete without reference to the enthusiastic and unflagging 
assistance rendered by my friends at the Oxford University Press, as well 
as by my personal secretary Miss N. M. Myers, who very rapidly acquired 
the necessary skill in preparing for the printers the preliminary pasted-up 
models required by them. 

In conclusion, I would beg students and teachers alike to read once 
again the first page of my Preface to the First Edition. It contains my 
answer to certain critics who have complained of the formlessness of my 
work. Since the whole exposition centres round a series of thirty-three 
progressive Exercises it could hardly have assumed a very different shape, 
and I reiterate with all possible emphasis my conviction that no student will 
ever obtain a mastery of Egyptian or of any other foreign language unless 
he has schooled himself to translate zz¢o it with a high degree of accuracy. 


June, 1949. 
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HEN the plan of the present work was first conceived, little more 
\ \/ was intended than to provide English-speaking students with a 
simple introduction to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and it was with 
this object in view that the first few lessons were drafted. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the book was destined to obtain a wider scope, both 
as the result of my own predilections and also through the necessities of the 
case. And so what has remained in form a book for beginners has become 
in substance an elaborate treatise on Egyptian syntax. I have tried to 
mitigate this discrepancy by a fullness of statement that would have been 
unnecessary for advanced scholars, and have not shrunk from repetition 
whenever repetition appeared to serve a useful purpose. Much thought has 
been devoted to the order in which the different topics are presented. I had 
long held that the learner ought to become thoroughly familiar with the 
forms of the non-verbal sentence, and also with the little words of the 
language (prepositions, particles, &c.), before tackling the complicated and 
difficult problems connected with the verb. At the same time I have always 
believed that reading of actual hieroglyphic texts, as well as translation from 
English into Egyptian, should begin at the earliest possible moment, and for 
those purposes some elementary knowledge of the verb is indispensable. It 
has been attempted to reconcile these conflicting principles by making shift 
with the sdm:f and sdm-n-f forms throughout the first twenty Exercises. To 
the Exercises I attach the greatest possible importance. Without them the 
beginner might well be bewildered by the mass of information imparted. 
Since, however, the sentences given for translation have been so chosen as 
to illustrate the more vital syntactic rules, the pupil who will take trouble 
with this side of his task ought to find himself rewarded by a firm grasp of 
the most essential facts. Like everything else in the book, the Sign-list at 
the end has assumed proportions which were not originally intended. The 
Egyptian-English Vocabulary in no sense constitutes a dictionary of Middle 
Egyptian, but will, it is hoped, enable students to translate easy pieces like 
many of those given in Professor Sethe’s handy reading-book. 

After these preliminary explanations [| turn to the real business of this 
Preface, namely the statement of my manifold obligations to others. Were 
I to expatiate on my indebtedness to published works I should have a still 
longer tale to tell. The marginal notes relieve me of this necessity. 
Nevertheless, special mention must be made of Professor Adolf Erman’s 
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Aegyptische Grammatik, for many years past the indispensable guide of 
every aspirant to a knowledge of hieroglyphics, as well as of Professor Kurt 
Sethe’s fundamental and epoch-making treatise on the Egyptian verb. 
Although I have borrowed from these classics as much as seemed relevant 
to my purpose, their utility is very far from having been exhausted. In 
particular, Professor Sethe’s work should be consulted on all questions 
connected with phonetic changes and the relation of Old and Late Egyptian 
to Coptic, aspects of the subject left almost entirely untouched in the present 
volume. But also on matters where our books overlap, I would earnestly 
recommend constant reference to these two earlier treatises by scholars 
whom I am proud to acknowledge as my teachers, and to whose personal 
influence and friendship my debt is enormous. 

To Professor Kurt Sethe I am also directly indebted for many acute 
suggestions and criticisms on the first half of the book, which I was permitted 
to read through with him in manuscript during two visits to Géttingen in 
I92I and 1922 respectively. At an earlier stage I had ample opportunities 
of discussing Egyptian syntax in all its aspects with Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, 
and his contributions to my book are very considerable. Some of Gunn’s 
remarkable discoveries have been published in his Studies in Egyptian Syntax 
(Paris, 1924), but there are other important observations due to him which 
have not hitherto found their way into print. Points on which I am definitely 
conscious of having received new ideas from Gunn are as follows: the 
unequal range of meaning displayed by zw when its subject is nominal or 
pronominal (§§ 29. 117); the signification of z# (§§ 40, 3; 228); the inversions 
quoted in § 130; the distinction between ir m-ht and hr m-ht (p. 133, bottom); 
the function of iz pw to introduce narratives or answer questions (§ 190, 1); 
the rule as to the position of a nominal subject after the negatival complement 
(§ 343); lastly, the preference given to iw sdm-tw over iw-tw sdm-tw (§ 463). 
Some of these points are of great interest, and I can only regret that their 
discoverer is not the first to announce them. As it is, I am grateful that 
the privilege has been accorded to me. Furthermore, Gunn read not once 
only, but many times over, my manuscript of the first six Lessons, and here 
I often had occasion to avail myself of his advice. 

Three visits to Berlin enabled me to supplement my own extensive 
collections with references from the Berlin dictionary ; the Sign-list and the 
sections on the prepositions and particles are those parts of the book that 
have derived the most benefit from this source. Latterly, Professor Grapow 
and Dr. Erichsen have been most kind in answering from the Berlin 
Zettelkasten inquiries put to them by letter. Dr. Blackman has favoured 
me with notes on the expression prt-hrw (p. 172). Professor Griffith has 
provided the hieroglyphic transcript of the sample of demotic in Plate II. 
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Mr. P. W. Pycraft of the Natural History Museum has given valuable help 
as regards the signs representing birds, beasts, and fishes. Professor 
Breasted has permitted me to quote from the still unpublished Edwin Smith 
papyrus. My assistant, Mr. R. O. Faulkner, has been of much service in 
connection with the Sign-list, Vocabularies, and preliminary matter. I also 
owe a few valuable hints to Dr. A. de Buck. 

The printing of the Grammar has brought in its train a whole host of 
further obligations, particularly in connection with the new hieroglyphic 
fount here employed for the first time. I should be the last to minimize the 
magnificent services rendered to Egyptology for more than fifty years by 
the Theinhardt fount. Nevertheless that fount, for which Richard Lepsius 
was mainly responsible, labours under two serious disadvantages. In the 
first place, the three-line nonpareil size is too large for convenient combina- 
tion with ordinary romans, and in the second place, many of the forms, 
being derived from originals of the Saite period, are not palaeographically 
suitable for the printing of Middle Egyptian. These two considerations 
prompted me to undertake the production of a new fount based on Eighteenth 
Dynasty forms. After much unsuccessful experimenting, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, whose 
many years of work in the Theban necropolis have given them an unequalled 
familiarity with the Tuthmoside hieroglyphs. The admirable drawings 
which they provided would, however, have availed me little but for the skill 
of the technical craftsmen into whose hands they fell. The firm of Messrs. 
R. P. Bannerman and Son, Ltd., to whom the making of the matrices was 
entrusted on the advice of the late Mr. Frederick Hall, Controller of the 
Oxford University Press, has executed them in a manner for which I can 
barely find adequate words of praise. The -unflagging enthusiasm and 
exceptional ability of the actual cutter of the matrices, Mr. W. J. Bilton, 
ensured the success of an enterprise which in less capable hands might 
easily have proved a failure. 

The printed book itself is the best testimony to the extraordinary care 
that has been devoted to it at the Oxford University Press. No trouble 
could be too great for the late Mr. Frederick Hall, whose personal interest 
in the book I shall always remember with gratitude. It was thanks to the 
present Printer, whose connection with Egypt is of long standing, that I 
entrusted the work to Mr. Hall in the first instance; he too has shown an 
untiring interest in the task from start to finish, and has met my exacting 
demands in every conceivable way. I regret that I am unable to name 
personally all those members of the Oxford staff whose admirable efforts 
have contributed to the final result. The author’s proof-reading has been an 
arduous affair, but I have been admirably seconded in it by Mr. G. E. Hay. 
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His vigilance has eliminated many an error, just as his experience of 
hieroglyphic printing proved an invaluable help at the time when the new 
fount was being designed. Professor Peet has likewise read a proof and 
furnished me with many useful comments. 

In conclusion, I cannot leave unacknowledged a debt of a less direct 
kind, but one which is surely the greatest. It is to my Father that I owe 
all my leisure and opportunities for research. It was he who encouraged 
me and made my way easy, when as a boy I first began to take an interest 
in Egyptology. And it is he who now, more than thirty years later, has 
defrayed the cost of my new hieroglyphic fount. To him, therefore, as to 
all those who have aided me in a long and exacting piece of work, I tender 
my heartfelt thanks. 


November, 1926. 
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abbreviation. 

A. J. ABUBAKR, Untersuchungen tuber die dgyptischen Kronen. Gliickstadt, 1937. 

K. SetHE, Die Achtung feindlicher Fitrsten, Vilker und Dinge auf altigyptischen Tongefissscherben 
des Mittleren Reiches. Extracted from Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Berlin, 1926. 
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A. H. Garpiner, Zhe Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. Adm. 5, 1 means page 5, 
line 1 of Papyrus Leiden 344, recto. The writing-board, British Museum 5645, occupies 
pp. 95-108, and is quoted as (e.g.) Adm. p. 105. 

adverb, adverbial. 

A. H. GARDINER, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 3 vols. Oxford University Press, 1947. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages, 58 vols. Chicago, 1884-1941. 

The stela of Amenophis II at Amada, published by Cu. Kugentz, Deux steles d’ Aménophis Il, 
in Bibliotheque d’¢tude de [Institut Frangats d’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1925. 

N. DE G. Daviss, Zhe Rock Tombs of El Amarna, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 6 vols. 
London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1903-8. 

D. RANDALL-MacIveEr and A. C. Mace, £/ Amrah and Abydos. London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1902. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, 48 vols. Cairo, 1900-48. 

R. ANTHES, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnud, in K. SETHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Altertumshunde Agyptens, vol. ix. Leipzig, 1928. See too under Hat-Nubd. 


Arch. ag. Arch. Archiv fiir Agypt. Archéologie, 1 vol. Vienna, [1937-8]. 


Arch. Or. 
Arm. 


aux. vb. 
AZ. 
B. of D. 
Bi, 


Berl. AZ. 


Archiv Orientalni, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Prague, 11 vols. Prague, 1929-39. 

Sir Ropert Monp and O. H. Myers, Zemples of Armant, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1940. 

auxiliary verb. 

Leitschrift fiir igyplische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 78 vols. Leipzig, 1863-1943. 

Book of the Dead. 

P. E. Newperry [and F. Ll. Grirritu], Bent Hasan, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 4 vols. 
London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1893-1900. 

Agyptische Inschriften aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1913-24. 


Berl. Ht. Pap. Hieratische Papyrus aus den kinighchen Museen zu Berlin, 5 vols. Berlin, tg01-11. 
Berl. leather A. DE Buck, Zhe Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll, in Studia Aegyptiaca I, 48. 


Bersh. 


Bibl. Or. 


Brit. Mus. 


Br. Zhes. 
DE Buck 


Rome (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum), 1938. 

P. E. Newperry, £/ Bersheh, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 2 vols. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), [1893-4]. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis, 6 vols. Leyden (Nederlandsch Instituut voor het nabije Oosten), 1944-9. 

Stelae, statues, &c., quoted by their old registration nos., not by the new exhibition nos. 
Mostly published in Afteroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &c., in the British Museum, 
8 parts. London, 1911-39. A good photograph of the often quoted Brit. Mus. 614 in 
A. M. Biackman, Zhe Stele of Thethi, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 17, 55. 

H. Brucscu, Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 6 vols. Leipzig, 1883-91. 

A. pe Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, 3 vols. Chicago (Oriental Institute Publications), 


1935-47. 
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BUDGE E. A. Wauis Bupcr, Zhe Book of the Dead: the chapters of coming forth by day, 3 vols. 
London, 1898. The black-bound edition, quoted by author’s name only with number of 
page and line in page. 

BuRCHARDT M. BurcHarnt, Die althanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Agyptischen. Leipzig, 


IQ0g-I0., 
Buhen D. RANDALL-MacIVER and C. LEoNARD WooLLEY, Buhen, 2 vols., in University of Pennsylvania, 
Eckley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia. Philadelphia, rgrr. 
Bull. Bulletin de Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Ortentale, 47 vols. Cairo, 1901-48. 
Cc: common gender. 
Cairo Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum published in the Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes 


du musée du Caire. Numbers between 1 and 653 are to be sought in L. BorcHarprT, 
Statuen und Statuetten von Konigen und Privatleuten, 2 vols., Berlin, 1911-25 ; between 
20001 and 20780 in H. O. LANGE and H. ScHAFrer, Grab- und Denksteine des Mittleren 
Reichs, 4 vols., Cairo, 1902-25; between 28001 and 28086 in P. Lacau, Sarcophages 
antérieurs au nouvel empire, 2 vols., Cairo, 1904-6 ; between 34001 and 34186 in P. Lacau, 
Stéles du nouvel empire, 2 parts, Cairo, 1909-26. 

Capart, Rue J. Capart, Une rue de tombeaux & Saggarah. Brussels, 1907. 

Cart.—News. 7%. JV. Howarp Carter and P. E. Nrewperry, Zhe Zomb of Thoutmdsis IV (Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations). London, 1904. 

Cat. d. Mon.I. J. DE Morcan, U. Bourtant, and others, Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions de V Egypte 
Antique. Tome Premier, De la Frontitre de Nubie a Kom Ombos. Vienna, 1894. 

CauLFEILD A. St. G. CaAULFEILD, The Temple of the Kings at Abydos. London, 1902. 

caus. causative. 

Cem. of Abyd. Cemeteries of Abydos, vol. i by E. NaviL1e, vols. ii, iti by T. E. Peet. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1913-14. 


Cen. H. Franxrort, Zhe Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 
1933- 
if confer = compare. 


Cuamp. VD. CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE, Monuments de LE gypte et de la Nubie. Notices Descriptives, 
2 vols. Paris, 1844-79. 

Cuass. Ass. E. CHassinat and Cu. PALANQUE, Une Campagne de Fouilles dans la Neécropole d’ Assiout, in 
Mémoires... de U Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 1911. 

cl., cls. clause, clauses. 

Ci-Vanp. J.J. CLERE and J. VaNDIER, Zextes de la premitre période intermédiaire et de la XI’™e Dynastie, 
rst fascicle. Brussels, 1948. 

Coffins Middle Kingdom coffins, quoted from unpublished copies. See too below under DE Buck. 

conj. conjunction. 

Dz. el B, E. NaviLie, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, 6 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), [ 1895 ]- 
1908. Quoted by plate-numbers only, these running consecutively through the volumes. 

D.eB.(X1). E. Naviie, The XIth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahart, 3 vols. London (Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund), 1907-13. 

Dar. Ostr. G. Daressy, Ostraca, 2 vols., in Catalogue Général des Antiguités Exgyptiennes du Musee du 
Caire. Cairo, 1901. 

Dav. Ken. N. ve G. Daviss, The Tomb of Ken-Amiin at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1930. 

Dav. Ptah. N. DE G. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saggareh, Parts i, ii, in 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), rgoo-1. 

Dav. kekh. N. DE G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-rét at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1943. 

Dend. W. M. F. Perrin, Dendereh. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1900. 

Denkm. See under Leyd. 

dep. pron. dependent pronoun. 
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Destr. FB. Navitie, La Destruction des Hommes par les Dieux, in Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, iv. (1876), 1-19 ; viii. (1885), 412-20. New edition by Cu. Maystre, Bull. 
40, 53-115. 

det. determinative(s). 


Div. Graph. E. Dévaun, L’Age des Papyrus Egyptiens Hitratiques d’apres les Graphies de Certains Mots. 
Paris, 1924. 


do. ditto. 

Dim. AZ. J. DumicHEN, Historische Inschriften altigyptischer Denkmdler, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1867-9. 

DUNH. Dows DunuaM, WVaga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Intermediate Period. Published for the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. London, 1937. 

£6. G. Ezers, Papyros Ebers, das hermetische Buch tuber die Arzeneimittel der alten Agypler, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1875. Conveniently transcribed in W. Wreszinsk1, Der Papyrus Ebers. Leipzig, 
1913. 


Lleph, Stela of Amenophis II from Elephantine, published by Cu. Kuentz, Deux stéles d’Aménophis II, 
in Bibliotheque d’étude de l’ Institut Francais da’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1925. 

encl. part. enclitic particle. 

ERM. Gramm. A. ERMAN, Agyptische Grammatih, 4th edition, in the series Porta linguarum orientalium. 
Berlin, 1928, 

ERM. Hymn. A. ERMAN, Aymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen. Extracted from Adbhandlungen der 
kinigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1911. 

Erm. Weudg. Gramm.? A. ERMAN, Weudgyptische Grammatik, 2nd edition. Leipzig, 1933. 

Erm. Spr. d. Westc. A. ERMAN, Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar. Gottingen, 1889. 


€X., EXX, example, examples. 
Exerc. Exercise. 
fe feminine. 


Five Th. T. N. DE G. Daviss, Five Theban Tombs, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1913. 

Florence The numbers are those given in E. SCHIAPARELLI, Museo Archeologico di Firenze. Antichita 
Ligizie. Rome, 1887. 

foll. by followed by. 

FRASER, Scar. G. FRASER, A Catalogue of the Scarabs belonging to G, Fraser. VWondon, r1goo. 

GAILLARD C. GAILLARD, Les Poissons Représentés dans Quelgues Tombeaux Exgyptiens de 1 Ancien Empire, 
in Mémoires... de Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Ortentale du Caire. Cairo, 1923. 

Garp. Sin, A. H. Garpiner, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916. 


Gebr. N. pE G. Davirs, Zhe Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrdwi, Parts i, i, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), rgo2. 

Gemn. F. W. von Bissinc, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kat, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1905, 1g1t. 

Giza H. Junker, Giza J, &c., 8 vols. Vienna (Akademie der Wissenschaften), 1929-47. 


Got. Naufragé W. GoLtniscHerr, Le Conte du Naufrage, in Bibliotheque a’E tude de I’ Institut Francais 
a’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1912. See too under S&., S. 

Griff. Stud. Studies presented to F. Li. Griffith. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1932. 

Gunn, Stud. B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. 

Gunn, Zefi C. M. Firru and B. Gunn, Zett Pyramid Cemeteries, 2 vols.; vol. i, Text. Cairo, 1926. 

Hamm. J. Couyat and P. Montet, Les Inscriptions Hiéroglyphiques et Hitratiques du Ouddi Hamméamat, 
in Mémoires... del’ Institut Frangais d@’ Archéologie Orientale du Catre, 2 vols. Cairo, 1912-13 

Haremhab Stela published in W. Max MULLER, Egyptological Researches, i. go-104, in Publications of the 
Carnegie Institution. Washington, 1906. 

Harh, Tomb and sarcophagus of Harhotpe published in G. Masprro, Zrois Anneées de Fouilles, pp. 133- 
80, in Mémoires... de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caire. Paris, 1885. 

Harris Facsimile of an Egyptian hieratic Papyrus of the Reign of Rameses [Il, now in the British 
Museum. London, 1876. 
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Hat-Nub  Hieratic inscriptions from the quarry of Hat-Nub, transcribed in £7 Bersheh (see above, Bersh.), 
ii, pls. 22-3. Quoted mainly from here, but for improved editions see above under ANTHES. 

Hayes W. C. Hayes, Ostraka and Name Stones from the Tomb of Sen-Mut (No. 71) at Thebes. New 
York (Metropolitan Museum of Art), 1942. 

flearst G. A. REISNER, Zhe Hearst medical Papyrus, in University of California publications, Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. i. Leipzig, 1905. Conveniently transcribed in W. WreEsziNnsKI, Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst. Leipzig, 1912. 

Herdsm. The fragmentary story of the Herdsman, published in A. H. Garpiner, Die Eraihlung des 
Sinuhe und die Hirtengeschichte, in A, ERMAN, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches 
(Hieratische Papyrus aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Bd. v.). Leipzig, 1909. 


fier. F. Lu. Grirrirn, A Collection of Hieroglyphs, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1898. 

t., ibidem = in the same place or in the same book. 

ideo. ideogram. 


Lkhern. Stela of Ikhernofret, published by H. ScHArER, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, in K. SETHE, 
Untersuchungen sur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Aegyptens, vol. iv, part 2. Leipzig, 1904. 


imper. imperative. 

imperf. imperfective. 

indep. pron. independent pronoun. 
infin. infinitive. 


Inscr. dédic. Y.GAuUTHIER, La Grande Inscription Dédicatoire d’ Abydos, in Bibliotheque d Etude del’ Institut 
Francais ad’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1912. 

interrog. interrogative 

Louiya E. Navitip, Zhe Funeral Papyrus of louiya, in Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations. London, 1908. 

JSAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society, 68 vols., Boston, &c., 1849-1948. 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 12 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1914-26. 

Jka. G. Jéquier Les Lrises a’ Objets des Sarcophages du Moyen Empire, in Mémoires... de l’ Institut 
Frangais a’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 1921. 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 7 vols., Chicago, 1942-8. 

Junker, P.Z. H. JuNKER, Die Politische Lehre von Memphis, in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1941. 

Kopt. W. M. F. Perris, Xoptos. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1896. 

Kuban P. Tresson, Za Stele de Koubdn, in Bibliotheque da’étude de 1 Institut Frangais a’ Archéologie 
Ortentale. Cairo, 1922. 

Lee R. Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Agypten und Athiopien, 6 vols. Berlin, 1849-58. 

L.E. Late Egyptian. 

L.to D. A. H. Garpiner and K. Setue, Lgypttan Letters to the Dead. London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1928. 

Lac. Save. P. Lacau, Sarcophages Antérieurs au Nouvel Empire, 2 vols. in Catalogue Général des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire. Cairo, 1904-6. 

Lac. ZR. P. Lacavu, Textes Religieux Egyptiens, Premitre Partie. Paris, rgro. Quoted by chapter and 
line. Chs. 85-7 will be found in Recuerl de Travaux (see below, Kec.), vols. 32-4. 


Leb, A. Erman, Gesprich eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, extracted from Abhandlungen der kinigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1896. 
LEDR. E, Leprain, Les Monuments Egyptiens de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris, 1879-81. 


Ler. Gr. G. LEFEBVRE, Grammaire de 1’ Egyptien Classigue. Cairo, 1940. 

Ler. Se¢hos. E. LEFEBURE, Les Hypogées Royaux de Thebes, in Annales du Musée Guimet. Premitre division, 
Le Tombeau de Séti J”, Paris, 1886. 

Leyd. Objects in Leyden, published in P. A. Borser, Beschreibung der dgyptischen Sammlung... in 
Leiden, 12 vols., The Hague, 1908-25. The vols. here used (qu. as Denkm. i. ii. iv) are: 
vol. i, Die Denkmiler des alten Reiches; vol. ii, Die Denkmdler der Zeit zwischen dem alten 
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und mittleren Reich und des mittleren Reiches: erste Abteilung, Stelen [the stelae are here, 
however, mostly quoted as Leyd. V 3, &c., the old museum designations]; vol. iv, Dée 
Denkmiiler des neuen Reiches: erste Abteilung, Graber. 


Lisht J.-E. Gautier and G. Jéquier, Mémoire sur les Foutlles de Licht, in Mémoires... de l'Institut 
Frangats d Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1902. 

lit. literally. 

Louvre Stelae quoted by registration nos., e.g. Louvre C rr. Chief publications: P. Prerret, Recueil 


a’ Inscriptions Inédites du Musée Exgyptien du Louvre, 2 parts. Paris, 1874-8; A. GAYET, 
Musée du Louvre: Steles de la XTI* dynastie, Paris, 1889, in Bibliotheque de 1 Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. 


Lutz H. F. Lutz, Lgyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones of the Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the University of California. Leipzig, 1927. 
Lyons Stelae quoted from Wotice sur les Antiguités Egyptiennes du Musée de Lyon, in TH. DEVERIA, 


Mémoires et Fragments (Bibliotheque Exzyptologique), i. 55-112. Paris, 1896. 

m. masculine. 

M.E. Middle Egyptian. 

M.K. Middle Kingdom. 

M.u.K. A. Erman, Zauberspriiche fir Mutter und Kind, extracted from Adhandlungen der konigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, tgor. 

Mar. Adyd. A. MaRIETTE, Abydos, 2 vols. Paris, 1869-80. 

Mar. Karn. A. Mariette, Karnak. Leipzig, 1875. 

Mar. Mast. A. Mariette, Les Mastabas del’ Ancien Empire. Paris, 1889. 

Medum W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, AZedum. London, 1892. 

Meir A. M. BLackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 4 vols., in Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1914-24. 

Mé. Masp. Mélanges Maspero, 1. Orient Ancien. Cairo, 1935-8. 

Menthuw. C.L. Ransom, The Stela of Menthu-weser, publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, 1913. 

Mett. W. GoLéniscHErr, Die Metternichstele. Leipzig, 1877. 

Mill. A convenient transcription of the Millingen papyrus in 4Z. 34, 38-49. See also G. MasPERo, 
Les Enseignements ad’ Amenemhait I a son Fils Sanouasrit I, in Bibliotheque a’ Etude de 
l Institut Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1914. 

Misc. Greg. Miscellanea Gregoriana: Raccolta di scritti pubblicati nel L centenario della fondazione del Museo 
L£gizio. Rome, Vatican, 1941. 

Mitt. viii. ix. Mitthetlungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen. G. STEINDORFF, Grabfunde des mittleren 
Reiches in den kinighchen Museen cu Berlin. Heft VIII, Das Grab des Mentuhotep. 
Heft IX, Der Sarg des Sebk-o— Ein Grabfund aus Gebelén. Berlin, 1896, rgot. 

Mitt. Kairo Mittetlungen des deutschen Instituts fiir igyptische Altertumskunde in Kairo, 13 vols. Cairo, 
1930-44. 

Mout, HZ. G. MOLLER, Hieratische Lesestiicke, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909-10. 

Mo... Pal. G. MOLLER, Hieratische Paldographie, 3 vols. Leipzig, tg09-12. 

Mo... Rhind G. MOLLER, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind des Museums su Edinburg, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1913. 

Monret- P. Monret, Les Scenes de la Vie Privée dans les Tombeaux Exgyptiens del Ancien Empire, in Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres de Université de Strasbourg., Strassburg, 1925. 

Munich Stelae published in W. SPIEGELBERG, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus siid-deutschen 
Sammlungen: 11, Miinchen, von K. Dyrorr and B. PORTNER. Strassburg, 1904. Quoted 
by the numbers of the stelae indicated in the plates. 

Mus. é. EE. Grksaut (later G. Maspero and P. Lacav), Le Musee Egyptien, 3 vols. Cairo, 1890-1924. 

n. noun. 

n., nn. note, notes. 

Naurt F, Lu. Grirritu, The Abydos Decree of Seti 1,in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 13, 193-208. 
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Nav. Ei. NaviLte, Das dgyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastie, 3 vols. Berlin, 1886, 
Quoted by chapter and line. 

Nebesh. W.M. F. Perrin, WVelesheh (Am) and Defenneh (Tahpanhes). Bound up with W. M. F. PErriE, 
Tanis IJ. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1888, 

Nominals. K. Srtug, Der NMominalsatz im Agyptischen und Koptischen, extracted from Abhandlungen der 
philologisch-historischen Klasse der kinigl. Sichsischen Geselischaft der Wissenschaften, xxxiii. 3. 
Leipzig, 1916. 

non-encl. part. non-enclitic particle. 

NORTHAMPT. MARQUIS OF NORFHAMPTON, W.,SPIEGELBERG, and P. E, NEWBERRY, Report on some 
Excavations in the Theban Necropolis, London, 1908. 

Nu The papyrus of Vw, containing an XVIIIth Dyn. version of the Book of the Dead. Published 
in E. A. W. Bupcr, Zhe Book of the Dead. Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, Anhai, 
Kerasher and Netchemet, with supplementary text from the papyrus of Nu. London, 1899. 


obj. Object. 

Obs. Observation. 

O.E. Old Egyptian. 

OKs Old Kingdom. 

OLZ. Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, 29 vols. Berlin, then Leipzig, 1898-1926. 
P-, PP- page, pages. 

af, papyrus, papyri. 


P. Boul. xviii. Papyrus de Boulag, xviii, published in facsimile by A. MariEeTTE, Les Papyrus Egyptiens du 
Musée de Boulag, Cairo, 1871-2, vol. ii, Pls. 14-55. Quoted by the section numbers given 
in the transcription by A. ScHARFF published in Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, vol. 57, 1**-24**. 

P. Kah, F, Lu. Grirrita, Aieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, 2 vols. London, 1898. 

£.Leyd. ¥. Cuapas (C. LeeMans), Aegyptische Hiératische Papyrussen I 343-71 van het Nederlandsche 
Museum van Oudheden te Leiden. Leyden, 1853-62. 

P. Louvre 3226. Papyrus of accounts published by H. BRucscu, Thesaurus lnscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 
Part 5 (Leipzig, 1891), 1079-1106. 

P. math. Mosc. W. W. Struve, Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der schinen Kiinste in 
Moskau. Berlin, 1930. 

P. med. Berl, W. Wreszinsk1, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums. Leipzig, 1909. 

P. med, Lond. W.WReEszINSKI, Der Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst. Leipzig, 1912. 

P. Mook WW. SPIEGELBERG, Lin Gerichtsprotokoll aus der Zeit Thutmosis IV, in Zettschrift fiir dgypiische 
Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

PP et. [W. GoLEniscHEFF], Les Papyrus Hiératiques Nos. 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B de l’Ermitage Impérial 
a St.-Pétersbourg. (St. Petersburg], 1913. 

f. Ram.  Papyri from a tomb below the Ramesseum, mostly unpublished. See, however, under Semnah 
Disp. 

LP. Turin  ¥. Rossi and W. Pieyte, Papyrus de Turin, 2 vols. Leyden, 1869-76. 

Paheri J. J. TyLor and F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe Tomb of Paheri at El Kab, bound up with E. NaviLue, 
Ahnas el Medineh. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1894. 

part. participle. Or sometimes particle, especially in encl. part., non-encl. part. 

Peas. The story of the Eloquent Peasant, published by F. VoGELsanc and A. H. GaRDINER, Dre 
Klagen des Bauern, in A. ERman, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches (Hieratische 
Papyrus aus den kiniglichen Museen 2u Berlin, Bd. iv). Berlin, 1908. The individual 
papyri are quoted as R (Ramesseum), Bt (Butler), B 1 (Berlin 3023), and B 2 (Berlin 3025). 
See too below, Voc. Bauer. 

perf. perfect ov perfective. 

pers. person. 

Petr. Adyd. W.M. F. Perrin, Adydos, 3 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), rgo2-4. 
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Petr. Court. W.M. F. Petriz, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos. London, 1925. 

Petr. £g. Hier. H. Petriz, Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties. London, 1927. 

Petr. Qurn. W.M. F. Petrie, Qurneh. London (School of Archaeology in Egypt), 1909. 

Petr. RT. W.M.F. Perriz, Zhe Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties, 2 vols. London (Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund) rgoo0-1. 

phon. phonetic. 

phon. det. phonetic determinative. 

Pirrul, J. K. Pieut, Jnscriptions Hitroglyphiques Recuetllies en Europe et en Egypte, 3 vols. Stockholm- 
Leipzig, 1886-95. 

PrerRET  P. Prerret, Recueil d'Inscriptions Intdites du Musée Egyptien du Louvre, 2 vols. in Etudes 
Exgyptologiques, livraisons 2 and 8. Paris, 1874-8. 

pl., plur. plural. 

Pou. J. Pototsky, Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastie, in K. SetHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumshunde Agyptens, vol. xi. Leipzig, 1929. 

Pou. Et. H. J. Pootsky, Etudes de syntaxe Copte. Cairo (Société d’archéologie Copte), 1944. 

EF, G. JEquiER, Le Papyrus Prisse et ses variantes. Paris, 1911. This abbreviation is used almost 
only for the maxims addressed to Kagemni, Pag. Prisse, pp. 1-2, see too Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 32, 71-4. For the maxims of Ptahhotpe, see below, ¢. 


pred. predicate, predicatival. 

prep. preposition. 

pron. pronoun. 

PSBA. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 40 vols. London, 1879-1918. 

eas E. Dévaup, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, texte. Fribourg (Suisse), 1916. Quoted by the 


numbers in the right-hand margin of Dévaud’s transcription. 
Ptah, (E.R.A.) R. ¥. E. Pacer and A. A. Piriz, Zhe Tomb of Ptah-hetep, second part of the volume 
entitled J. E. QUIBELL, Zhe Ramessewm. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1898. 


Puy. N. DE G. Daviss, Zhe Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series, 2 vols. New York, 
1922-3. 

Pyr. The religious texts found in the tombs of five kings of Dyn. V-VI at Sakkarah. See below, 
fom tele 

Pyr, K. SetuE, Die altigyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols. Leipzig, 1908-22. Also posthumously, 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altigyptischen Pyramidentexten. Gliickstadt-Hamburg, 
no date. 

qu. quoted (in full). 


Quis. Sagg. J. E. QuipeLt, Lxcavations at Saggara, 6 vols. Cairo, 1907-23. 
Basi. E. DE Roucé, Juscriptions Hitroglyphiques Copites en Egypte, 3 vols., in Ltudes Egyptologiques, 
livraisons 9-11. Paris, 1877-8. The plates run consecutively, so that no volume number 


is quoted. 

Rec. Recueil is Travaux Relatifs a la Philologie et a l Archéologie Exgyptiennes et Assyriennes, 40 vols. 
Paris, 1870-1923. 

Rekh. P. E. Newserry, Zhe Life of Rekhmara. London, 1g00. See too Dav. Kekh. above. 

rel, relative. 


Renn J. J. TyLor, Zhe Tomb of Renni,in Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab. London, 1900. 
Rev. d’Eg. Revue d’Egyptologie, 5 vols. Paris (Société francaise d’Egyptologie), 1933-46. 


kev. &. Revue égyptologique, 1st series, 14 vols., 2nd series, 3 vols. Paris, 1880-1924. 

Rhind T. E. Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. London, 1923. 

Rifeh Tombs of Rifah, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Li. GrirritH, Zhe 
Inscriptions of Sitt and Dér Rifeh. London, 1889. 

Sah. L. Borcuarpt, Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sashu-rec (in Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orient- 


gesellschaft), vol. 2 (in two parts, text and plates). Leipzig, 1913. 
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Sagg. Mast.i. M. A. Murray, Saggara Mastabas, Part 1. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1905. 

SivE-SODERBERGH, Ag. Denkm. T. SAVE-SODERBERGH, Linige dg yptische Denkmiler in Schweden. Uppsala, 
1945. 

SCHARFF A. eae Archiologische Beitrige zur Frage der Entstehung der F{teroglyphenschrift, in 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayertschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1942. 

Seas. W. M. F. Perriz, 4 Season in Egypt, 1887. London, 1888. 

Sebekkhu T.E. Peet, The Stela of Sebek-khu, in The Manchester Museum Handbooks. Manchester, 1914. 

Sebekn. J. J. Tytor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, in Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab. London, 
1896. 

Semnah Disp. P. C. SMitHER, The Semnah Dispatches, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 31, 3-10. See 
too under P. Ram. 

sent., sents. sentence, sentences. 

SETHE, Achtungstexte. K. Serun, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge auf altagyptischen 
Tongefissscherben des Mittleren Reiches, in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1926. 

SETHE, Alphabet K. SETHE, Der Ursprung des Alphabets, in Nachrichten von der K, Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gittingen. Geschiftliche Mittetlungen, 1916, Heft 2. 

Serue, Lesestiche K.Srtur, Agyptische Lesestiiche. Leipzig, 1924. 

SetueE, Rechts K. Srerux, Die Agyptischen Ausdriicke fir rechts und links und die Hieroglyphenzeichen fiir 
Westen und Osten, in Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wrssenschaften 2u Géittingen. 
Philologtsch-historische Klasse, 1922. 

SETHE, Zeitrechnung. K. SETHE, Die Zettrechnung der alten Agypter im Verhiltnis zu der der andern Vilker, 
in Nachrichten von der K, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, 1919-20. 

Sh. S. The story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, Papyrus Leningrad 1115, published as above, see P. Pet. 
Convenient transcription of the text in A. M. BLackMAN, Middk-Egyptian Stories, Part I, 
pp. 41-8, being Brbliotheca Aegyptiaca, I[, Brussels, 1932. See too above, Goi. Waufragé. 

Sign Pap. F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe Sign Papyrus, in Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1889. 

sim. similarly. 

Sin. The story of Sinuhe, published by A. H. Garpiner, Die Eredhiung des Sinune und die 
Lfirtengeschichte, in A. ERMAN, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches (Hteratische Papyrys 
aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Bd. v). Leipzig, 1909. The principal manuscripts 
are quoted as R (Ramesseum papyrus) and B (Pap. Berlin 3022). Convenient transcription 
in A. M. Backman, Aiddle-Egyptian Stories, Part 1, pp. 1-41, being Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 
IT, Brussels, 1932. See too above, GARD. Sin. 


Sinat A. H. Garpiner and T. E. Peet, Zhe Inscriptions of Sinat, part I. London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917. Second edition, by J. CeRNY, in preparation. 
sing. singular. 


Sits. Bay. Ak. Sitsungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Switz. Berl. Ak.  Sitsungsberichte der hiniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


Stat Tombs of Asyiit, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe 
Inscription of Siit and Dér Rifeh. London, 1889. 
Sm. J. H. Breastrep, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 2 vols., being Oriental Institute Publications, 


vol. iii, Chicago (University of Chicago Press), 1930. 

Some Aspects A. H. Garpiner, Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language, in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xxiii. London, 1937. 

Sphinx Sphinx, Revue Critique embrassant le Domaine Entier de l’ Egyptologie, 22 vols. Uppsala, 1897-192 5- 

SPIEG.-PORTN. I. W. SPIEGELBERG and B. PORTNER, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus stid-deutschen 
Sammlungen, | Karlsruhe, Miilhausen, Strassburg, Stuttgart. Strassburg, 1902. 

Stud, Aeg. I Studia Aegyptiaca I, in Analecta Orientalia, 17. Rome, 1938. 
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subj. subject. 
Suppl. A. H. GARDINER and M. GauTuHier-LaurENT, Supplement to Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935. 
IL. Carn. The Carnarvon tablet, published by A. H. Garpiner, Zhe Defeat of the Hyksos by Kamose, in 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, iii. 95-110. 
Larkhan I W.M. ¥. Perrig and others, Zarkhan I and Memphis V. London, 1913. 
Th. T.S. Theban Tombs Series, edited by NoRMAN DE G, Davies and ALAN H. Garpiner. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund [Society]), 1915-33. Vol. I, Zhe Tomb of Amenemhét, by NINA DE 
G. Davis and’ ALaNn H. GarDINER. 
Vol. Il, Zhe Tomb of Antefoker and of his wife Senet, by NORMAN and NINA DE Garis DavIEs. 
Vol. ILI, Zhe Tombs of Two Officials of Tuthmosis IV, by Norman and Nina DE Garis Davies. 
Vol. IV, Zhe Tomb of Huy, by Nina DE Garis Davigs and ALAN H. GARDINER. 


Vol. V, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmosé, and Another, by Nina and NORMAN DE 
Garis DAVIES. 


it G.. SteinporFF, Das Grab des Ti, in Veriffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin Expedition in 
Agypien. Leipzig, 1913. 

Tod F. BUIsson DE LA) R(oQuE), Zod (1934 2 1936). Cairo (Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale), 
1937: 

trans. transitive. 

Turin Stelae quoted by the numbers given in A. Fapretti, F. Rossi, and R. V. LANzong, Regio 


Museo di Torino, 2 vols. Turin, 1882-8. 
Two Sculptors N. ve G. Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series. New York, 


1925. 
Cnt. K. SETHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, 7 vols. Leipzig, 
1896-1915. 
Urk. G. SternporFr, Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums. 


Section I, K. SetHe, Urkunden des alten Reichs. Leipzig, 1903. 
Section IV, K. SetHe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie, historisch-biographische Urkunden, 4 vols. 
Leipzig, 1906-9 ; vol. i, second edition, 1927-30. 
Section V, H. Grapow, Religiise Urkunden, 3 parts. Leipzig, 1915-17. 
Vanv. Mo. J. VanvieEr, [Tomb of Ankhtifi-Nakht at Mo‘alla]. Publication in preparation. 
vat. variant. 
VaRILLE, Karnak J. A. VarRitLE, Karnak J. Cairo (Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale), 1943. 
vb. verb. 
Verbum K. SretuE, Das agyptische Verbum im altigyptischen, neudgyptischen, und koptischén, 3 vols. 
Leipzig, 1899-1902. 
virt. virtual. 
Voc. Bauer F. VoGELsanc, Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, in K. SETHE, Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. vi. Leipzig, 1913. 


vs. verso, z.€. on the reverse of a papyrus. 

Wo. A. ERMAN and H. Grapow, Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, 5 vols. Leipzig, 1926-31. 
WEILL, Décr. R. WeILL, Les Décrets Royaux de l’ Ancien Empire Eg yptien. Paris, 1912. 

Weste. A. ErMAN, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar,in Mitthetlungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, 


Heft v. vi. Berlin, 1890. 

Wilb. Comm. A. H. GarpIneR, Zhe Wilbour Papyrus, 3 vols. Vol. Il, Commentary. Brooklyn and 
Oxford, 1948. 

Woir, Bewaffnung. W. Wor, Die Bewaffnung des altigyptischen Heeres. Leipzig, 1926. 

WZKM Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 51 vols. Vienna, 1886-1948. 

Zahlworte. K.Srtue, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Agyptern, in Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft Strassburg, part 25. Strassburg, 1916. 


X XIX 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


TuHroucu the skill of the Oxford University Press minor errors, mostly pointed 
out by Dr. T. G. Allen and often consisting of no more than a single sign, letter or 
numeral, have been corrected on thirty-four pages without necessitating new nega- 
tives. On thirty-four other pages, however, the details to be rectified seemed important 
enough to call for photographic replacement. The pages in question are 57, 65, 67, 69, 
72, 73, 74; 81, 88, 99, 135, 137, 138, 139, 144, 145, 156, 189, 195, 197, 205, 206, 258, 358, 
363, 402, 405, 408, 427, 445, 452, 515, S57, 585, and attention is invited especially 
to those pages the numbers of which have been printed in italics. For the rest, what 
now follows is necessitated by the reason stated in my Preface to the present edition; 
here, it will be observed, have been incorporated all the Additions and Corrections 
on p. xxviii of the Second edition. 
pp. xix—xxviii. Additional abbreviations used in the marginal notes: 


Barns J. W. B. Barns, The Ashmolean Ostracon of Sinuhe, Oxford, 1952. 

EDEL E. Eve, Altégyptische Grammatik, I, in Analecta Ortentalia 34, Rome, 
1955- > 

FIRcH. O. Fircuow, Agyptologische Studten, Berlin, 1955. 

Kamose Stela of king Kamose found at Karnak and to be published by Lasis 
HaBacul. 


Lac. Stélezur. P. Lacau, Une stéle juridique de Karnak, Supplément aux Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de [TE gypte, Cahier No. 13, Cairo, 1949. 


La. FF. R. Caminos, Literary Fragments in the Hreratic Scrept, Oxford, 1956. 
Mo‘alla J. VanoterR, Mo‘alla, la tombe ad’ Ankhtifi et la tombe de Sétbekhotep, 
Cairo, 1950. 


Oudh. Med. Leiden, Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Oudherdkundige Mededeelingen. 
Leyden, second series, 1920, foll. 
P. Hek. T. G. H. James, Zhe Hekanakhte Papyrt. In preparation. 
P. Ram. See now Sir ALan GarpIner, 7 he Ramesseum Papyri, Oxford, 1955; also 
for Nos. 1-5, J. W. B. Barns, /zve Ramesseum Papyrt, Oxford, 1956. 
WINLOcK H. Winiock, The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes, 
New York, 1947. 
p. 1,§1,1. 3. It must be mentioned, however, that A. Scharff placed the accession 
of Menes in 2850 B.c. 
p. 6,§4, end. The date and localization of the Bohairic dialect are discussed anew 
in P. E. Kahle, Bala’izah, Oxford, 1954, 1. 248-52. 
p. 12,n. 1. Griffith’s admirable article has now been reprinted, 7ZA 37, 38 foll 
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. 15, ll. 15 foll. from bottom. Champollion, however, mistakenly took {f] to read ™, 


not ms, see FEA 38, 127. 


. 23,n. 7. Add: Now published in full Lac. Stéée ur. [for this abbreviation see 


above]. 


. 246, 1. 3 from end. For Neferrohu vead Neferty, see G. Posener in Rev. d'Eg. 


Set 7A. 


. 27,1. 3. <= for m already under Kamose, Aun. 39, 252. 
~ 78,0. 18. Add: Sim. £y¢s mad ‘her other breast, 7. Aam. JV, D2, 2, 
. 94, ll. 6, 5 from end. Some modification is needed in the statement ‘The other 


form of wu, namely ~~ (§ 107), is probably never used in simple affirmative 
statements with adverbial predicate.’ For an exception see: I~ (XL 2B KS 

BY \ | l— ir m wi m hrd, wnt m smr when I was a child, I was a Friend, 
ANTHES 22, 2-3. Here and in other cases the verb-form wa-f (§ 448; p. 373, 
l. 7) appears to carry an implication of past time as in later stages of the language. 


. 110, § 140. To the second ex. add the affirmative one: ~ qoeS=hU ws hsy pu 


grt hdt ‘base it is to destroy’, varr. of M and C to P. Pet. 1716 4, 121. 


. 120. Inn.2 delete Amrak 29,2 and in n. 4, |. 7 for zd. 3900, 7 read (U/7+%. iv. 400, 7 


130, Nh. Lie for 110,.3:7ead 110, 4. Ton16 add: Sim. Analg, 130, 10. 


~~ 


. 135, n. 18. This supposed use must be cancelled, see Barns, 24, 33. 
. 152, § 202. For exx. of the negative relative adjective written | $= see MZo‘ad/a, 


Index"p.203 ‘See ‘toomy article, 7 ZA 34, 23. 


. 156, § 205, 4, 1.5. Delete 4 dwi ‘evilly’ together with n. 36a. Edel has 


shown me that this writing, taken as an adverb p. 81, |. 3 from end in the 2nd 
edition, but now corrected, is merely an unusual writing of the adjective USS; 
he points out that the status of this stem as a triliteral is proved by the masculine 
infinitive in sd@w(z-2) ‘calumniating me’ Uré&. i. 223, 16; a further proof is the 
writing of the adjective in J®™ dw dwy ‘evil’ (n.) quoted below, p. 417, 1. 8. 


. 165, n. 10. Delete the reference Szz. B 255-6, see Barns, 28, 46. 
. 176, last line but one. For hands read fingers. 
. 198, n. 15. For Szzaz 139, 8 substitute now Szzaz?, 141 w, 8. 


. 180, § 239. JAMES quotes an example where ¢r sdm-f refers to past time: © Sh 


en B@l gr wn Hr hr mrt grg(t) s(y) now Horus wished that I should 
restore it, AZo‘alla Ia 2. 


. 202. In the heading ExpeNbITURE OUT OF THIS AMOUNT it would be preferable to 


substitute for the first word AprpoKTIONMENT or SPECIFICATION ; for this use of 
ssmw, not in my Vocabulary, see W%. iv. 290, 13; for the following 4x? see 
§ 174, 2. 
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p. 204,n. 4. For my reply to Edel see 7 VES 8, 165 foll. 

p. 210, n. 7. Another ex. of the rare transitive use of sss, see EA 38, Pl. 8, 97. 

p. 223, § 298, end. For forms like ffl2,\, #sw¢t showing the plural strokes see the 
Sign-list, Z 2 (p. 536) with n. 109. 

p- 225, §300. In the ex. marked (4) for & read +. 

p. 226, § 301, 1.9. For Vé-grw-Re read Vb-hpt-Re; hence also ‘Nebhepetré¢’ in 1. 10 
and see below on p. 499, P 8. 

p. 223, § 304, 1. Much rarer is the use of 4v+ infinitive after rd, ex. a Seer AN 
\RZA—) ABS, di-w st hr sdm is()§ n c2mw they placed themselves at the 
service (lit. at hearing the call) of the Asiatics, Kamose 18; somewhat similarly 
Amarn. 6, 15, 6. 

p. 240, n. 8d,1.5.. Before 49, ensert FAOS. 

pp. 248 foll. VeERcGotTe in his article La fonction du pseudoparticife in Fircu. 338 
foll. classifies the uses of the Old Perfective somewhat differently. It is un- 
fortunate that he, like Lefebvre and Edel, retains the /ucus a non lucendo 
nomenclature ‘ pseudo-participle’. 

p. 246, § 322, first ex., for FAGCI read FAB. 

p. 250, |. 7 from end, for Hrvp- read SZm-, see Gunn’s note ZA 31, 6, n. 7, and in 
1. 5 from end vead -powerful for -leader. 

p. 255, 1.6. Asan alternative to the negation of the construction with 7+ infinitive 
by 2x Sdm:f JAMES quotes “1 >> xn sw r Gr he shall not come into exis- 
tence, J/o‘alla Ila 2. 

p. 256. At the end of sentence (4) in the Egyptian-English exercise for ~ read *. 
Three lines lower down add the note: ? See § 76, 2. 

p. 261, n. 34. After Pt. omit: 65, qu. § 349. 

e202 s8c42, 1.1 Olthisd paragraph... Por.) read. 

p. 267, §352a. For the negative w, extremely rare in M.E., add: o>>[ 
Teas >} SS 556 w Hon iswt-f nb, iwc w sw iwe-f Hemen will not 
receive any things of his, and his heir shall not inherit from him, J/o‘ada III, 
6-7 (p. 206); sim. 70. II, 5. Lr. 

p. 278, top line. or p. 303, n. 19 read p. 304, note ™, to which add: ddy-f, ANTHEs, 

20; G6. 

.294,n. 1. To Hamm. 47, 10-1; add 191, 5; 

p. 304, § 387, 3. The Sdmw-n-f form. Ebet, §§ 665-7 has convincingly shown that 
all the O.E. writings with ending -w are either plurals or duals, and he therefore 
argues that the form should be called the sdmn/f, not the sdmwnf, relative form 
(his spellings). He may be right, though his attempt to explain away the three 
M.E. exceptions quoted by me can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

p. 314, delete n. 4a of the 2nd edition; I revert to my former reading wax, see my 
arguments quoted Bakns, p. 23, top left. 


Be) 


— 


S 
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p. 321, §407, 2. Aclear ex. of sdmt-f after m is \&_ © JAI m wut bryt hae 
T3-wr when there was war with the nome of Abydos, Cairo 46048. 

p. 325. The omitted n. 6 should read: ° Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 20. 

p. 347, §434. Add to the last line: But the negative verb ¢m can also be used, ex. 
wz WOR CS SSH TB A eke Ch sipwt r nmt-ntr choice pieces of meat 
shall not enter into the god’s slaughter-house, pe Buck, ii. 174, 2. 

p. 348, n. rod. Add a second ex.: £r(y):fyi st ‘so say I it’, Lac. Stele zur. 18. 

p- 359, § 446. R.A. Parker, in his article 7he Function of the Imperfective $dm-f in 
Middle Egyptian (Rev. a’Eg. 10, 49 foll.) produces demotic evidence in favour 
of Polotsky’s theory of this verb-form, but I see no reason for modifying my 
own statement on the subject. 

p. 363, § 447. This paragraph has been left unaltered save for a short precautionary 
addition to n. 1, partly because I do not fully understand Edel’s objections 
raised in correspondence with me, and partly because I have seen no means, in 
the limited space at my disposal, of bettering my general argument. I take it 
that Edel has no fault to find with my sub-sections (1) and (2). The forms 
ending in -w quoted under (3) have certainly become less mysterious through 
his fine discovery of a distinct sdmw-f form with infixed formative -w, see his 
§§ 511-30; most, if not all, of my M.E. exx. are accepted by him; some of them, 
especially the sddw-tx of p. 365, n. 18, clearly have prospective or future meaning. 
My sub-section (4) requires further consideration, but I do not agree with Edel’s 
attempted refutation of Sethe’s view as stated at the bottom of my p. 363; the 
Acy-f and the-f of Pyr. 923a stand as direct variants of one another, and the 
writing zkaw in Pyr. 13462 is not disposed of by his § 514. On the other hand 
I have no great confidence in my argument at the top of p. 364. As regards 
the following paragraph Clére’s doubts printed on p. 427 of my 2nd edition still 
appear to me valid, but have been omitted in the present edition because no 
advantage is to be gained by prolonging discussion on so hypothetic a matter. 

p: 377, §456, first paragraph. Cléere has shown (Frrcu. 38 foll.) that in d0¢ the 
clachés here discussed zm-(2) should be read and that the general sense is ‘ Nothing 
(bad ov reprehensible) came about from (07 through) me’, 

p. 389, § 463, end, add as a second Ops.: For zw followed by a noun other than the 
subject see below the addition to p. 412, § 507, I. 

p. 392. At the end of § 477 add: 5. Fora unique case of ce followed by an adverbial 
predicate James quotes —s4-1} "ANT 9D > Ba_alE che vs mht & par arf hr 
sdzw ‘and so South and North, the entire land is a-tremble’ (lit. ‘under trembling’), 
Mo'alla 118 2. The ex. in 4 above is quite consistent with this, since the old 
perfective is in use the equivalent of an adverb or adverbial phrase (§ 311). See, 
moreover, the ex. with cAe-7 here immediately following, 
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- 393, § 482, 1. Atend add: A case closely similar to that quoted as an addition to 
Pp. 392 is once found: a8 § > Be Ale SNe chen t pn vr drf hr 
sr nb ddyf then was this entire land subject to every counsel spoken by him, 
ANTHES, 20,5; 

- 407, § 498. An exceptional use of fw is found in the context ‘to make transforma- 
tions into a phoenix, a swallow, a falcon or a heron, oSS4h— pw mr-k whichever 
you will’, Uré&, iv. 113, 14. A somewhat similar employment of iss¢ is quoted 
in § 500, 5. 

-410, 1.1. For M® read Ae. 

- 412. To §507, 1 add: DE Buck quotes cases where iw introduces a noun other 
than the subject, exx. (Pi fl" SS iw Ar rdiw (§ 465) n-f irt-/f to Horus 
has been given his eye, BupGE, 139, 5 (corrected); sim: Nav. ch. 18, 13 (Ja); 
had tw rdiw irt nt Hr nf been written, this would have conformed to the rule 
of §507, 1, but would have offended against the rule of word-order §66. A 
somewhat similar case quoted by the same scholar is | ®OS* l—[FN EF |Tal 
iw Nwt tn srwd N pun ssp-s this Nut, this N makes to flourish her light, pz Buck, 
Wi 054, Ke: 

. 415, 1.8. For plan read foresee. 


. 417, ll. r1-13. Allen makes the plausible suggestion that we should render ‘I 
have said this and what I have said is truth’. In that case the exceptional use 
postulated by me would be disposed of. 

. 442, Ar, n.®% Allen, quoting pe Buck iii, p. 1x, n. 2, points out that the Coffin Text 
exx. where the ¥$ of | is replaced by ] are doubtful evidence of the reading sd. 
. 462, under F 5,1. 3. After ‘prescription’ read: also det. in _J © =r dgnt ‘pylon’ 
Ure, tv, 167, 15.— Under F 14, to n. 2:@dd: Sim. 72. 109, 17, 

. 466, F 46, n. 1,1. 5. Delete the reference Sagg. Mast. i. 2. Cerny notes that dn 
here means, not the weight, but a basket or box, see W4. v. 437, 16. 

. 470, G 26,1.1. For Det. read Ideo. 

. 470, G 27,n. 2. A damaged, but certain, ex. of [¢s]r ‘flamingo’ in the Ramesseum 
Onomasticon, see AZO. i. 9. 

. 470, G 29. The Latin name of the jabiru should have been given as Mycterza 
ephippiorhyncus seu senegalensis, SHAW; and in n. 1 for 30, I. read 30, 12. 

. 481, M19, The sign [@ is more completely explained by M. A. Murray, Axczent 
Egypt 1929, 43; | here isa later perversion of one of the half-loaves (gsw, 4 X 7) 
seen on the earliest offering-tables, exx. Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 2. 23; | depicts a vase 
of the type shown 20, 22, cf. also Dav. Sheekh Sard, Pl. 9. In hieratic a sign like 
TF M 43 is substituted for [2], see MoLL. Pal. i, No. 286. 

. 489, N 28. For the reading see ©,@ pe Buck 1. 46, a. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


p. 495, O 21. ‘fj is used also as a more general word for ‘temple’, ‘chapel’, Wo. iii. 


465, 6, masc. in Uré&. iv. 734, 15; 743) 7- 


p. 498, O 48. After Use as last zusert: Phon. mbx in © .°, mnt ‘carnelian’, see 


FLA 38, 13. 


Fond 
| 


p- 499, P 8. The existence of variants of the prenomen eo v}) giving |* (see n. 4 


Ber wel igo) igo! 


and Wintock, Pl. 40, 5; 41, 9. 17; 42, 19) shows that | there represents a 
feminine word which, in spite of Sethe’s view AZ. 62, 3 foll., can only be | 
hpt ‘oar’, see below Aa 5, n. 5 and W4, iii. 68, 4. The reading WVd-4p6t-Ke (so 
in my Ist edition, but changed to A’6-¢7w (?)-Ac in the 2nd) is further indicated 
by arguments showing that the king Menthotpe whose name was written with 
the oar was identical with him whose prenomen is written 2,4; see my article 
to appear in vol. i of the resuscitated A/ztt. Katro. At all events the word grwt 
‘oar’ listed in W%, iti. 324, 6 lacks any foundation and should be deleted; the 
origin of the phonetic value Z7(w) of | remains unknown. 


. 508, S 34. For the reading of $ with initial ¢ Allen quotes DE Buck iii. 399, ¢, 


Bs5C; see too Bersh. ii. 6, 5. 


. 513, T 14,1. 4 from end: for (e) read (f) and before it zmsert: (e) of [ S 38 and 


|S 39 in ),,, fwe ‘antmals. “* Also add as note: ™ Flamm. 110, 2. 


. 520, U 36. Add ton. 4: also Rev. a’ég. i. 104. 
. 524, # V 19; at end of n. 1 vead: Monrtet 95; according to Keimer, Bull. de 


“Inst. d'E-g. 32, 10 the horizontal stroke merely represents the ground-level. 
To n. 12 add: In Westc. 11, 7 ‘Gepack’ is suggested Wo. v. 51, 12; so too 
FauLkner in FLA 37, 114. 


. 524, V 20, left, 1. 2, for cross-bar vead horizontal stroke. 
. 539 Aa 20, 1. 8, after ‘embalmer’ add: hence also phon. det. in S®5 mrwt 


‘love’. At end add as note 11a: Hamm. 110, 8; 191, 7, further perverted 
to 9 in = 94} ANTHES, 20, 4. 16; 30, I. 


. 553, left-hand column, |. 8 from end, zzstead of estate, property vead transfer of 


property. 


. 557, left. {S4q! cwt comprises sheep and goats, but excludes oxen and the like; 


it is used also of wild animals generally. The sense ‘flock’ ‘herd’ given by me 
is not entirely satisfactory. 


WK i 


. 584, left-hand column, after 1. 11 zmsert: © fy ‘whata....!’, § 258a, Pp. 427, 

. 591, left-hand column, |. 7 from bottom, afer shrine of Anubis add : temple, chapel. 
. 593, right-hand column; | 13, zzs¢ead of (probably caus.) read : (caus., infin. sa7). 

- §94, right-hand column, Il. 13-11 from bottom, delete from 7p (®) -Smew ... to 


Elephantine. I hope to show elsewhere that the true reading is 7p-7s, and that 
the expression means no more than ‘the extreme South’. 


. 603, right-hand column, 1. 4, after same sense zzser¢: also trans., amuse someone. 
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A. THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 


§ 1. THE subject of this manual is the Language of the ancient Egyptians as 
revealed in their Hieroglyphic Writings. The earliest inscriptions go back as 
far as the First Dynasty, which can in no case be placed later than 3000 B.c., while 
some authorities favour a date many hundreds of years earlier. The same script lived 
on far into the Christian era; the latest hieroglyphs known are at Philae and dated 
to A.D. 394; the next latest show the names of the Roman emperors Diocletian 
(yr. 12, A.D. 295) and Traianus Decius (a. D. 249-251). Thus the use of the earliest 
form of Egyptian writing, though at the last confined to a narrow circle of learned 
priests, covers a period of three or even four thousand years. In the course of so 
many centuries, grammar and vocabulary were bound to change very considerably, and 
in point of fact the Egyptian spoken under the Roman occupation bore but little 
resemblance to that which was current under the oldest Pharaohs. It is true that 
the new modes of parlance which came into existence from time to time were by no 
means adequately reflected in the contemporary hieroglyphic inscriptions; for in 
Egypt the art of writing was always reserved to a conservative and tradition-loving 
caste of scribes, upon whose interests and caprice it depended how far the common 
speech of the people should be allowed to contaminate the 4] 4}! madw ntr, ‘the 
god’s words’. None the less, the idiom in which the public records of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (about 1200-1085 B.c.) are couched differs widely from that found, for 
example, in the royal decrees of the Sixth Dynasty (about 2420-2294 B.c.). To 
avoid confusing the beginner’s notions, it is obviously desirable that he should confine 
his attention to some special phase of the language; and there are many reasons 
which render Middle Egyptian more suitable for that purpose than any other phase. 


§ 2. It is with Middle Egyptian, therefore, that this book will be exclusively 
concerned. Middle Egyptian, as here understood, is the idiom employed in the stories 
and other literary compositions of the Middle Kingdom (Dynasties I X—XIII, roughly 
from 2240 to 1740 B.C.), as well as in the public and private monumental inscriptions 
of that period and also far down into the Eighteenth Dynasty (1573-1314 B.C.). 
Much later, when the scribes of the Ethiopian and Saite Dynasties (715-525 B.C.) 
adopted a deliberately archaistic style of writing, it was to Middle Egyptian that 
they reverted. There is evidence to show that the renaissance which, after a certain 
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§ 2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


interval of disruption, followed the end of the Old Kingdom, was marked by a great 
development of literary activity ; a florid, metaphorical style now came into vogue, and 
a number of tales and semi-didactic treatises were written which obtained a wide 
celebrity, and were copied and recopied in the schools. For this reason, the period 
covered by Middle Egyptian may be considered the classical age of Egyptian literature. 
Another reason which makes the language of the Twelfth Dynasty particularly 
suited to the purposes of the novice is that linguistically the business documents 
belonging to that time differ less from the contemporary literary works than those 
of any other period. Middle Egyptian has further the advantage of being more 
consistently spelt than other phases of the language, and it is in this phase that the 
inflexions of the verb are best displayed in the writing. Lastly, the number of 
Middle Egyptian texts which have been preserved is very great, and comprises 
religious, magical, medical, mathematical, historical, and legal compositions, besides 
the literary works and business documents already mentioned. 

§ 3. Affinities and characteristics of Egyptian.. The Egyptian language 
is related, not only to the Semitic tongues (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, Babylonian, 
&c.), but also to the East African languages (Galla, Somali, &c.) and the Berber 
idioms of North Africa. Its connexion with the latter groups, together known as 
the Hamitic family, is a very thorny subject, but the relationship to the Semitic 
tongues can be fairly accurately defined. In general structure the similarity is very 
great; Egyptian shares the principal peculiarity of Semitic in that its word-stems 
consist of combinations of consonants, as a rule three in number, which are theoreti- 
_ cally at least unchangeable. Grammatical inflexion and minor variations of meaning 
are contrived mainly by ringing the changes on the internal vowels, though affixed 
endings also are used for the same purpose; more important differences of meaning 
are created by reduplication, whole or partial (exx. §z ‘brother’, szsz ‘be brotherly 
towards’; smsw ‘elder’, later form §msm *), or, in one or two special cases, by prefixed 
consonants (causatives in §, like s*z% ‘cause to live’; nouns with the formative 
consonant , like mut ‘ferry-boat’ from fui ‘row’; x-formations, like 2/f¢/¢ ‘leap 
away’, beside f¢/¢ ‘leap’). There are, moreover, many points of contact in the 
vocabulary (exx. Eg. 456 ‘count’, Arab. hasaba; Eg. ink ‘1’, Hebr. 'andki; Eg. 


* The present state of the question is well summarized in G. LEFEeBvrg, ‘ Sur l’origine de la langue 
égyptienne’ in Chronique a’ Egypte, July, 1936, with full bibliography; see too the same scholar’s Grammaire 
de ?Egyptien classique, §§ 1-7. The relationship to both families is certain, but comparisons of vocabulary 
become the more hazardous the further they are pushed. For the Semitic affinities see especially A. EMBER, 
Lgypto-Semiic Studies, Leipzig, 1930; FR. Caicr, Grundlagen der dgyptisch-semtitischen Wortvergleichung, 
Vienna, 1936; for the Hamitic, E. ZyHLarz, Ursprung und Sprachcharakter des Altigyptischen, Berlin, 1933. 
The comparison with Hamitic labours under the difficulty that hardly any ancient written records exist, 
while that with Semitic has rendered much good service, particularly in the realms of morphology and syntax. 

* Egyptian writing omits the vowels, so that our transliterations of the hieroglyphs display only the 
consonantal skeleton ; see below, § 7. 
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kmnw ‘eight’, Hebr. shemonch), though these are very frequently obscured by 
metathesis and: by unobvious consonantal changes (exx. Eg. gdm ‘hear’, Arab. 
samitta; Eg. id ‘heart’, Arab. dwééu; Eg. sub ‘be healthy’, Arab. sadma). In spite 
of these resemblances, Egyptian differs from all the Semitic tongues a good deal 
more than any one of them differs from any other, and at least until its relationship 
to the African languages is more closely defined, Egyptian must certainly be classified 
as standing outside the Semitic group. There are grounds for thinking that it is 
a language which, possibly owing to a fusion of races, had, like English as compared 
with the other Teutonic dialects, disintegrated and developed at an abnormally 
rapid pace. This may be well illustrated in the case of the verb: no trace of the 
old Semitic imperfect has survived in Egyptian, where, moreover, the old Semitic 
perfect is already much restricted in its use; and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
that the participial formations by which these tenses have been or are being replaced 
(Sdiu-f ‘heard of him’ = ‘he hears’; sdm-n-f heard to him’ = ‘he has heard’) find 
analogies in certain of the most recent offshoots of the Semitic family, namely the 
Neo-Syriac dialects.1_ The state of affairs just described is exhibited even in the 
oldest known stages of Egyptian. The evidence from the noun is less illuminating, 
but the oldest forms which can be deductively reconstructed (exx. 2dr ‘face’; nal*r 
‘god’) show by the quantity of their vowels that the case-endings of early Semitic 
had already vanished. The entire vocalic system of Old Egyptian may indeed be 
proved to have reached a stage resembling that of Hebrew or modern Arabic as 
compared with classical Arabic; the free and open vocalization of the earlier times 
(cf. in classical Arabic vagzi/un) has given place under the influence of a strong tonic 
accent to a system in which all the secondary syllables are shortened down and 
subordinated to the one accented vowel in the ultimate or penultimate syllable; 
a theoretic, prehistoric watérata ‘goddess’ has in historic Egyptian become ‘ntar“t, 
which we may infer to have been the pronunciation about the time of the Pyramids.? 
Towards the end of the Old Kingdom new grammatical tendencies manifest 
themselves. The ‘synthetic’ tenses sd-f and sdmun-f mentioned above are first 
supplemented and then gradually replaced by ‘analytic’ forms. Thus iw:f hr sdm 
‘he is upon hearing’ (cf. French 2/ es¢ @ 4ve) appears in Old Egyptian side by side 
with sdm-f ‘he hears’, though it does not wholly replace the latter until the Coptic 
period (below, § 4). In Late Egyptian, i.e. the vernacular of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and after, such analytic forms already predominate. In various respects the relation- 
ship of Late Egyptian to Middle Egyptian is closely parallel to the relationship of 
French and the other Romance languages to their common parent Latin: in the 
already mentioned substitution of analytic for synthetic verb-forms, cf. 7e vazs favre, 


1 See BROCKELMANN, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, i, § 264. 
2 See Appendix A and the literature there quoted. 
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‘Tl am going to do’, as against ac in the possession of an indefinite article 
derived from the word for ‘one’ (Late Eg. wt, French wv) and a definite article 
derived from a demonstrative adjective (Late Eg. 4, French /e = Latin 2//e); in the 
substitution of new words for many old words signifying quite common things (ex. 
‘head’, Middle Eg. 44, Late Eg. daz; Latin caput, French ¢é¢e, from Latin ¢esta) ; 
and, lastly, in the fact that Middle Egyptian, like Latin, survived as the monumental 
and learned language long after it had perished as the language of everyday life. 

The most striking feature of Egyptian in all its stages is its concrete realism, 
its preoccupation with exterior objects and occurrences to the neglect of those more 
subjective distinctions which play so prominent a part in modern, and even in the 
classical, languages. Subtleties of thought such as are implied in ‘might’, ‘should’, 
‘can’, ‘hardly’, as well as such abstractions as ‘cause’, ‘motive’, ‘duty’, belong to 
a later stage of linguistic development; possibly they would have been repugnant 
to the Egyptian temperament. Despite the reputation for philosophic wisdom 
attributed to the Egyptians by the Greeks, no people has ever shown itself more 
averse from speculation’ or more wholeheartedly devoted to material interests; and 
if they paid an exaggerated attention to funerary observances, it was because the 
continuance of earthly pursuits and pleasures was felt to be at stake, assuredly not out 
of any curiosity as to the why and whither of human life. The place taken elsewhere 
by meditation and a philosophic bent seems with the Egyptians to have been 
occupied by exceptional powers of observation and keenness of vision. Intellectual 
and emotional qualities were ordinarily described by reference to the physical gestures 
or expressions by which they were accompanied, thus ‘liberality’ is ‘extension of 
hand’ (wd-*), ‘cleverness’ is ‘sharpness of face (sight)’ (ssd-fr). Another feature 
of Egyptian is its marked preference for static over dynamic expression; apart 
from the rare survivals of the active Old Perfective, there is no genuine active tense, 
all others being derived from passive or neuter participles.2 No less salient a 
characteristic of the language is its concision; the phrases and sentences are 
brief and to the point. Involved constructions and lengthy periods are rare, though 
such are found in some legal documents. The vocabulary was very rich, though, 
as may be inferred from our previous statements, not equally well developed in every 
direction, The clarity of Egyptian is much aided by a strict word-order, probably 
due in part to the absence of case-endings in the nouns. There remains to be 
mentioned a certain formality that is conspicuous in Egyptian writings—a rigidity 
and conventionality which find their counterpart in Egyptian Art. The force of 

* This general verdict is not vitiated by the sporadic occurrence of texts showing a real speculative or 
scientific interest, such as the exegetic text published by BREastep under the title ‘The Philosophy of 


a Memphite Priest’ (AZ. 39, 39), or the Edwin Smith medical papyrus edited by the same scholar. These 
were doubtless the creations of individuals far above the average intellectual standard. 


* GARDINER, ‘Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language’, in Proc. Brit. Acad. XXIII, 1937. 
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tradition discouraged originality alike in subject-matter and in expression, but there 
are some notable exceptions. For a brief estimate of the value of Egyptian literature 
see below, p. 24c. 


§ 4. Different stages of the language.' Bearing in mind the fact that the 
written language reflects the spoken language of the different periods only to a limited 
extent, and that monumental records on stone are always more conservative than 
business documents and letters on potsherds and papyrus, we may roughly dis- 
tinguish the following linguistic stages : 

Old Egyptian: the language of Dynasties I-VIII, about 3180 to 2240 8.c.2_ This 
may be taken to include the language of the Pyramid Texts (below, § 13), which, 
however, displays certain peculiarities of its own and is written in a special ortho- 
graphy. Otherwise the surviving documents of this stage are mainly official or 
otherwise formal—funerary formulae and tomb-inscriptions, including some bio- 
graphical texts. Old Egyptian passes with but little modification into 

Middle Egyptian, possibly the vernacular of Dynasties IX-XI, about 2240- 
1990 B.Cc., later contaminated with new popular elements. In the later form it survived 
for some monumental and literary purposes right down to Graeco-Roman times, while 
the earlier form was retained as the religious language. 

Late Egyptian: the vernacular of Dynasties XVIII-X XIV, about 1573 to 
715 8.C., exhibited chiefly in business documents and letters, but also in stories and 
other literary compositions, and to some extent also in the official monuments from 
Dyn. XIX onwards. There are but few texts, however, wherein the vernacular 
shows itself unmixed with the * classical’ idiom of Middle Egyptian. Various foreign 
words make their appearance. For some other characteristics, see above, pp. 3-4. 

Demotic: this term is loosely applied to the language used in the books and 
documents written in the script known as Demotic (see below, §8), from Dyn. XXV 
to late Roman times (715 B.c. to \.b. 470). Here again the old ‘classical’ idiom is 
blended with later, vernacular elements, often inextricably. 

Coptic: the old Egyptian language in its latest developments, as written in the 
Coptic script, from about the third century A. b. onwards; so called because it was 
spoken by the Copts,* the Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians, in whose 
churches it is read, though not understood, even at the present day. After the Arab 
conquest (A. b. 640) Coptic was gradually superseded by Arabic, and became extinct 
as a spoken tongue in the sixteenth century. Coptic is written in the Greek alphabet 
supplemented by seven special characters derived ultimately from the hieroglyphs, 


1 B. H. Stricker, ‘ De Indeeling der Egyptische Taalgeschiedenis ’, in Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, 
XXV, Leyden, 1944. 

2 The dates adopted are approximately those given by SEWELL in The Legacy of Egypt, Oxford, 1942 ; 
those prior to Dyn. XII are much disputed. 

’ The name Copt is doubtless a corruption of the Greek ‘ Aiguptos’, i.e. Egypt. 
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namely : w = sh = hieroglyphic = $() 

ea de = ” — f 

S=kh= * { &(2), only in the Bohairic dialect ; 
the Akhmimic g, a differentiation from 9, answers the same purpose. 

9 = = hieroglyphic 4 

aa a= ; ) de) 

Sie hes . wk 

t=4%= . pers 


The importance of Coptic philologically is due to its being the only form of Egyptian 
in which the vowels are regularly written.’ It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Coptic represents a far later stage of the language than even the most vulgar 
examples of late Egyptian. The vocabulary is very different from that of the older 
periods and includes many Greek loan-words, even such grammatical particles as pév 
and dé. The word-order is more Greek than Egyptian. To a certain extent, at least, 
Coptic is a semi-artificial literary language elaborated by the native Christian monks; 
at all events it is extensively influenced by Greek biblical literature. The first tentative 
efforts to transcribe the old Egyptian language into Greek letters belong to the second 
century A.D.,andare ofa pagan character (horoscopes, magical texts, andthe like). Several 
dialects of Coptic are distinguished, of which the following are the most important : 

1. Akhmimic: the old dialect of Upper Egypt, which early gave place to Satidic. 

2. Saddic (less correctly written Sahidic): the dialect of Thebes, later used for 
literary purposes throughout the whole of Upper Egypt. 

3. Bohairic: doubtless originally the dialect of the Western Delta only,” but later, 
after the removal of the Patriarchate to Cairo in the eleventh century, the literary 
idiom of the whole of Egypt. 


B. THE EGYPTIAN WRITING 


§5. The hieroglyphic writing® is an offshoot of pictorial art, a very early 
and important function of which was to provide a visible record of facts and occur- 
rences, accessible to those who for one reason or another were beyond the range of 
the spoken word. The limitations of pictorial art as a medium for conveying or 
storing information are, of course, obvious; and recorded history may be considered 
to have been non-existent until, shortly before the end of the Pre-dynastic period, the 
Egyptians discovered the principle of the rebus or charade. The new departure 
consisted in using the pictures of things, not to denote those things themselves or any 

1 See Appendix A at the end of the book. * See Crum’s remarks, /ZA. 27, 180. 


* For the general theory see SETHE, Das hieroglyphische Schriftsystem, Leipzig, 1935; also in wider 
perspective, [p., Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben, Leipzig, 1939. A popular account by the present writer, /#A.2,61. 
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cognate notions, but to indicate certain other entirely different things not easily sus- 
ceptible of pictorial representation, ‘he names of which chanced to have a similar sound. 
Obviously proper names could only be communicated in this way, and it is perhaps 


Verso OF THE SLATE PALETTE OF NARMER (Dyn. I). 


This is one of the oldest specimens of Egyptian writing known. 

The name of the king, written with the zrr-fish and the m-chisel, 

occupies the rectangle (below, p. 72) between the Hathor-heads. The 

other small hieroglyphs give the names or titles of the persons over 

whose heads they are written ; the captured chieftain may have been 

named Washi (harpoon wr, pool S$). The group at top on right was 

probably intended as explanation of the picture in the centre ; at this 

early date the gist of complete sentences could apparently be con- 

veyed only by symbolical groups of which the elements suggested 

separate words. The conjectural meaning is: The falcon-god Horus 

(i.e. the king) leads captive the inhabitants of the papyrus-land (7Z>- 

maw ‘the Delta’). 
with them that hieroglyphic writing began (see the annexed cut). The method was 
that by which Prior Burton, in the Middle Ages, playfully symbolized his name by 
a thistle or duvrv placed upon a barrel or ¢ux. In similar manner, the notion of high 


1 See RANKE in Studia Ortentalia (Helsingfors, 1925), 167 ff.; KEIMER in Aegyptus, 7, 169 ff. 
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numbers such as ‘thousand’ or ‘ten thousand’ could only have been conveyed 
pictorially by the thousandfold or ten-thousandfold repetition of a stroke or of the 
object to which the number referred; and even if the draughtsman had accomplished 
this laborious task, the spectator desirous of grasping the meaning would have been 
condemned to the hardly less laborious task of counting the strokes or objects so 
depicted. The Egyptians adopted a simple way of avoiding this difficulty. The 
word for ‘thousand’ in Egyptian was 4a, and that for ‘ten thousand’ was débar ; 
but 44a in Egyptian also meant ‘lotus’ and ayééae meant ‘finger’. In order, there- 
fore, to write ‘ 32,000 cattle’ in hieroglyphs all that was necessary was to depict three 
fingers and two lotus-plants in close proximity to the image of an ox, thus :—¥aj)){f. 
As is hinted by the example just quoted, Egyptian hieroglyphic writing did not 
attempt completely to replace pictorial elements by sound-elements; throughout the 
entire course of its history that script remained a prcture-writing eked out by phonetic 
elements. Hieroglyphic writing may be said to have come into existence as a properly 
differentiated entity at the moment when, in a given pictorial representation, one 
portion of the objects figured was shown in miniature and was clearly intended to be 
interpreted in terms of language, while the other portion, of larger size, was no less 
clearly intended to be construed purely visually without reference to language. The 
development of Egyptian writing is well epitomized in those sculptured scenes on the 
walls of tombs or temples where what cannot easily be represented pictorially is 
conveyed by sequences of hieroglyphic signs graven above the figures to which 
they refer. By this means we may not merely watch the ancient craftsmen at their 
work, but even overhear their banter and listen to the songs they sang. 


§ 6. Even in the fully developed form of hieroglyphic writing only two classes 
of signs need be clearly distinguished. These are: (1) sense-signs or ideograms 
(Greek zdea ‘form’ and gramma ‘writing’); (2) Sound-signs or phonograms 
(Greek Dhoné ‘sound’ and gramma ‘ writing’). 

1. Ideograms or Sense-signs signify either the actual object depicted, as o 
sun’, ~ ‘hill-country’, or else some closely connected notion, as © the sun in the 
sense of ‘day’, {4 a scribe’s palette, water-bowl, and reed-holder in the sense of 
“scribe, “write ;or™ paint > 


‘ 


2. Phonograms or sound-signs are signs used for spelling, which, although 
originally ideograms and in many cases still also employed elsewhere as such, have 
secondarily acquired sound-values on the principle explained in § 5. Examples 
are => 7, from original = ‘mouth’, in Egyptian va; ca p +7, from original 
‘house’, Egyptian paru.? 

* In strictness ideograms represent words rather than objects or notions connected therewith, Never- 


theless, substitution of the term ‘ word-sign’ could only obscure the clear distinction above made. 
* The pronunciations here given are reconstructions from Coptic po ‘mouth’ and -nwp in xenenwp ‘roof’. 
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§7. Vowels not written.' In reading the last section, the student has doubt- 
less noted that the sound-values derived from =, the ideogram of the ‘mouth’ (ra), 
and from ca, the ideogram of the ‘house’ (parz), were said to be, not va and par, but 
simply the consonantal elements entering into those two words, namely 7 and £ + 7. 
To put it differently, the Egyptian scribes ignored the vowels in writing. It thus came 
about that both these signs could be used in a far greater number of different words 
than would otherwise have been the case: = might virtually represent 7d, ra, ré, 72, 
ar, ar, &r, ér, or any other combination of vowel and 7 that the Egyptian language 
might contain ; similarly ca might stand, not only for paru, but also for per, apr, epr, 
epra, and so forth. A like neglect of the vowels is seen in Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, though in certain other Semitic scripts (Babylonian, Ethiopic) the vocalization 
is always indicated. The reason for the Egyptian omission of the vowels is not far to 
seek. It is characteristic of the family of languages to which Egyptian belongs that 
one and the same word presents different vocalizations according to the forms that it 
assumes and the contexts in which it appears; thus the ideogram for ‘house’ ca, 
pronounced far (from paru) in isolation, may well have represented */&* when 
followed by a genitive and */7a@(yyz) in the plural. Such a variability of the vowels 
could not fail to engender the feeling that the consonants were all that mattered, 
whereby it became easier to utilize the sign ca for writing other words pronounced 
with #+~7 in that order, whatever vowels they may have possessed. In actual fact 
ca is found in the writing of words which we have reason to believe may have been 
spoken as *praref or *perraref, ‘he habitually goes up’, and *Jrdyet ‘spring’. 

§8. Hieroglyphic writing is only one of three kinds of script which in course 
of time were evolved in Ancient Egypt. Out of hieroglyphic sprang a more cursive 
writing known to us as hieratic, and out of hieratic again there emerged, towards 
700 B.C., a very rapid script formerly sometimes called enchorial but now always 
known as demotic. None of these styles of writing utterly banished the others, 
but each as it arose restricted the domain of its progenitor. In the Graeco-Roman 
period all three were in use contemporaneously. 

Hieroglyphic owes its name to the fact that in the latest times it was employed 
almost exclusively for ‘ sacred’ (Greek zeros) inscriptions ‘sculptured’ (Greek gl#pho) 
on temple-walls or on public monuments. At the outset hieroglyphic was used for 
all purposes; on stelae of stone and the like the signs are incised, or more rarely in 
raised relief, without interior markings; in temples and tombs where their decorative 
effect was of account the hieroglyphs were often executed with the most elaborate 
detail and beautifully coloured; upon papyrus the outlines were, on the other hand, 
abbreviated to a very considerable extent. For specimens of these different types of 


1 Sethe’s convincing views on this topic are vindicated by De Buck in Bid/. Or. 1, 11 against Scharff 


in Sitz. Bay. Ak. 1942, 72, N. 311. . 
2 The asterisk * indicates that the reconstruction so marked is purely hypothetical. 
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hieroglyphic writing see the Frontispiece, Plate I. As time went on, hieroglyphic 
became restricted more and more to monumental purposes, though for religious texts 
it was in general employment even on papyrus down to the end of Dyn. XX ; as an 
occasional medium for writing texts on potsherds or papyrus it survives right down 
to Christian times. 

Hieratic,! so called because in the Graeco-Roman age it was the usual script 
employed by the priests (Greek /zeratzhos ‘ priestly’), is the name now given to all the 
earlier styles of writing cursive enough for the original pictorial forms of the signs to 
be no longer clearly recognizable. Hieratic was nothing more, in the beginning, than 
hieroglyphic in the summary and rounded forms resulting from the rapid manipula- 
tion of a reed-pen as contrasted with the angular and precise shapes arising from the 
use of the chisel. Under the Old Kingdom, hieratic is hardly differentiated from 
hieroglyphic. Under the Middle Kingdom and in the Eighteenth Dynasty hieratic is 
invariably used on papyrus, except for religious texts; it is developing a relatively 
consistent orthography of its own and distinguishes both more and less cursive 
varieties. Religious texts on papyrus begin to be written regularly in hieratic about 
Dyn. X XI, and from that time onward sporadic inscriptions on stone in the same 
script are found. In the latest period, as already said, hieratic was generally employed 
by the priests when writing religious texts on papyrus. 

Demotic? (Greek démdtikos ‘ popular’), or enchorial (Greek exkhorios ‘ native’) 
as some of the earliest decipherers called it, is a very rapid form of hieratic 
that made its first appearance about the time of the Ethiopian Dynasty. Throughout 
the Ptolemaic and Roman ages it was the ordinary writing of daily life, and is occa- 
sionally found even upon stelae of stone. 

For specimens of hieratic and demotic see Plate II. With demotic we are not 
concerned at all in this work, and with hieratic we deal only in so far as it has been 
converted or, to employ the usual term, ‘transcribed’, into hieroglyphic. Individual 
hieratic hands differ as all handwriting is apt to differ; for this reason Egyptologists, 
before translating a hieratic text, habitually transcribe it into hieroglyphs, just as the 
modern printer sets up a modern author’s manuscript in type. 


C. BRIEF HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN PHILOLOGY 


§ 9. The tradition and its interpreters.’ As Christianity spread throughout 
Egypt, the knowledge of the old native scripts and lore, long since the jealously 


* See MOLLER, Hieratische Paliographie, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1909-12 ; Ergdnzungsheft, 1936; also Ip., 
Lhieratische Lesestiicke, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1909-10. On the transcription of hieratic see Add. § 63 a. 

? See W. SPIEGELBERG, Demotische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1925 ; W. ERICHSEN, Demotische Lesestticke, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1937-9; Fr. Lexa, Grammaire démotique égyptienne, 1, 11, Prague, 1939-40. 

* See P. Marestainc, Les ccritures égyptiennes et L’antiquité classique, Paris, 1913; H. Sortas and 
E. Drioton, Lrtroduction a Uétude des hitroglyphes, Paris, 1922. 
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guarded secret of a dwindling priestly caste, fell into oblivion. In the second century 
candidates for the priesthood had still to show a knowledge of demotic and hieratic. 
In the third century demotic is no longer used for documents, though there are 
demotic inscriptions at Philae dating as late as a.p. 452,) i.e. some sixty years 
after the final disappearance of the hieroglyphs. After this, there remains only the 
tradition of the classical writers and the early Fathers, whose confused and mutually 
contradictory statements, if they point anywhere, point in a direction diametrically 
opposed to the truth. Scattered remarks in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Tacitus, to 
mention only the better known authors, do indeed imply that plain narratives of 
historical events formed part, at least, of the substance of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and Josephus expressly states that the celebrated work of the historian Manetho was 
compiled from such sources. An obscure passage in the Stromate’s of Clement of 
Alexandria (/for. A. p. 200) may also be interpreted as affirming that the hieroglyphs 
comprised phonetic signs. But the sane testimony just mentioned was altogether 
outweighed by the assertions of those whose beliefs and predilections were of 
a mystical kind. In the treatise Ox /s¢s and Osiris Plutarch compares the content 
of the hieroglyphic writings to the maxims of the Pythagoreans. The climax was, 
however, reached by Horapollo, a native of Upper Egypt who flourished in the 
second half of the fifth century. His treatise //zeroglyphica, written probably in 
Coptic but surviving only in a Greek translation, combines correct notions of the 
meanings of many hieroglyphic signs with the most grotesque allegorical reasons for 
those meanings. Thus, the goose & symbolizes ‘son’ because of that bird’s intense 
love of its offspring, the hare & serves to write the word for ‘open’ because the 
hare’s eyes always remain open, and so forth. Fantastic explanations of this type 
appealed all too readily to the medieval mind, and until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the opinion persisted almost as an article of faith that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs gave symbolic expression to recondite philosophical and_ religious 
doctrines. That erroneous opinion derived a new impetus from the learned specula- 
tions of the very man to whom the western world owes the revival of its interest in 
the Coptic language and literature. This was the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, an 
accomplished Orientalist to whom was entrusted the translation of a Coptic-Arabic 
vocabulary brought home from Egypt by Pietro della Valle. Kircher’s Prodromus 
Coptus sive Aegyptiacus, published in 1636, marks the beginning of a long sequence 
of books upon Coptic, a subject upon which no inconsiderable volume of information 
was available when at last scholars obtained the key to the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs.? For this, however, the time was not yet ripe; and the theories of 
Kircher as to the content of the hieroglyphic inscriptions exceed all bounds in their 


1 F. Ly. Grirritu, Demotic Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, p. 11. 
2 See the admirable account given by Er. QuaTREMERE, Recherches sur la langue et la littérature de 


LE gypte, Paris, 1808. 
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imaginative folly. The cartouche of the Pharaoh Apries, encountered on a Roman 
obelisk, signifies to Kircher that ‘the benefits of the divine Osiris are to be procured 
by means of sacred ceremonies and of the chain of the Genii, in order that the 
benefits of the Nile may be obtained’. 

§10. The decipherment of the hieroglyphs.’ Against such fruitless specula- 
tions the occasional acute observations of exceptional men like de Guignes, War- 
burton, and Carsten Niebuhr could avail but little in the absence of some definite 
clue to the decipherment of the ancient scripts. Such a clue was at last provided 
when some French soldiers, working on the foundations of a fortress at Rosetta, 
came across a trilingual inscription in Greek, demotic, and hieroglyphic (1799). This 
inscription, ever since famous under the name of the Rosetta stone, proved from its 
Greek portion to be a decree in honour of the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
which the priests of Egypt caused to be erected in all the temples of the land 
(196 u.c.). Unhappily only a relatively small portion of the hieroglyphic text is 
preserved, and doubtless it was for this reason, though partly also on account of 
the symbolic nature then attributed to the hieroglyphs, that scholars first directed 
their attention towards the demotic section. ‘The stone itself had passed into the 
hands of the English, but a copy remained with the celebrated French orientalist 
Silvestre de Sacy.. After an abortive attempt of his own, de Sacy handed the copy 
on to the Swedish diplomatist Akerblad, a man of considerable attainments at that 
time devoting himself to oriental researches in Paris. Within the short space of two 
months Akerblad succeeded, by a comparison of the Greek and the demotic texts, in 
identifying in the latter all the proper names occurring in the former, besides 
recognizing, alphabetically written in their correct Coptic forms, the words for 
‘temples’ and for ‘Greeks’, together with the pronominal suffix for ‘him’ and ‘his’. 
In the Lettre a Mr. de Sacy, published in 1802, a first and most important step is 
taken towards the goal reached by Champollion just twenty years after. That 
Akerblad failed to make any further progress along the road where he had proved 
so admirable a pioneer was due to a prepossession from which he was unable to free 
himself; the words deciphered by him had been alphabetically written, and he 
therefore believed that the demotic writing was exclusively alphabetic. 

The next great advance was due to an Englishman, no less a personage than 
the celebrated Thomas Young, the author of the undulatory theory of light. A man 
of deep learning and wide interests, Young was ever ready to try a new puzzle; so 
when in 1814 a copy of the Rosetta stone fell into his hands he attacked the problem 
with zest. While approving of Akerblad’s results so far as they went, he quickly 
realized that demotic teemed with signs that could not possibly be explained as 


* See particularly A. Erman, Die Entsiferung der Hieroglyphen in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1922; and an excellent article [by F. Ll. Griffith] in Ze Zimes Literary 
Supplement, 2 Vebruary 1922. 
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alphabetic. Further, he grasped the fact that the demotic and hieroglyphic systems 
of writing were intimately related. Noticing that the Greek section was full of 
words which repeated themselves, he used these as a basis for dividing up all three 
sections into their component words, and it was not long before his Greek-demotic 
vocabulary amounted to eighty-six groups, most of them correct, though his attempts 
to indicate the sounds of which they were composed and to adduce Coptic equiva- 
lents were as a rule mistaken. In 1816 he announced further discoveries obtained 
from material other than the Rosetta stone. He had now identified long passages 
on papyri (belonging to the ‘ Book of the Dead’) written in hieroglyphic and in 
hieratic, and had so established the equivalence of the pictorial and cursive forms 
of the signs. He was certain that both demotic and hieroglyphic consisted largely 
of phonetic elements; and having demonstrated the fact, guessed long before by 
de Guignes and Zoega, that the ‘cartouches’ or ‘ royal rings’ seen in the hieroglyphs 
contained the names of kings and queens, ‘very ingeniously but rather luckily 
identified the cartouche of Berenice in addition to the known one of Ptolemy, and 
correctly suggested that another cartouche must be that of Manetho’s Thuthmosis 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He also pointed out in hieroglyphic the alphabetic 
characters for f and ¢, and the “‘ determinative” used in late texts for feminine names, 
and recognized from variants in the papyri that different characters could have the 
same powers—in short, the principle of homophony. All this was mixed up with 
many false conclusions, but the method pursued was infallibly leading to definite 
decipherment ’.! 

Meanwhile Jean Francois Champollion, the young French scholar who was 
destined to win immortal fame as the decipherer of the hieroglyphs, had as yet but 
few positive results to record. Born at Figeac in the Département du Lot on the 
23rd December 1790, Champollion’s interest in Egypt had awakened at a very early 
age. In his twelfth year he was already conversant with the rudiments of Hebrew 
and Arabic, and from that time onward his enthusiasm for things oriental, warmly 
encouraged by his elder brother Jacques Joseph Champollion-Figeac, never flagged. 
As a student at Grenoble he applied himself to the study of ancient history, together 
with Coptic and all alphabets and systems of writing which might lead him to his 
then already clearly perceived goal, the decipherment of the Rosetta stone. At the 
age of eighteen he became professor at the same university. A few years later his 
republican sympathies brought him into serious trouble. Banished from Grenoble, 
he returned in 1816 as a schoolmaster to his native town of Figeac. In 1817 he is 
back at Grenoble, conducting a school and serving as librarian of the local Academy 
of Sciences. These posts he lost in 1820, and sought refuge with his brother in 
Paris. Throughout this agitated period of his life, despite keen interests in other 
directions, Jean Francois was constantly adding to his store of Egyptian and Coptic 


1 Professor Griffith’s verdict, in the article quoted above, p. 12, n. I. 
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knowledge, ever and again trying new solutions of the problem; when at last the 
truth was borne in upon him with all the vividness of a revelation, his complete 
mastery of the available materials enabled him to extend his discoveries with a speed 
and a sureness far beyond the scope of any of his contemporaries. 

Passing over Champollion’s early writings, the first and most athbitious of which 
was the geographic portion, in two volumes, of a projected encyclopaedic work to be 
called L’Zgypte sous les Pharaons (1814), we now turn our attention to the actual 
decipherment. Close study had brought him the conviction that the three kinds of 
Egyptian writing were mere modifications of one another, and when, in the summer 
of 1821, he printed his brochure on the hieratic script, he had no difficulty in convert- 
ing the demotic groups known to him into hieratic, and thence into hieroglyphic. 
With the name of Ptolemy both in hieroglyphic and in demotic he was long since 
familiar from the Rosetta stone, and about this time he became acquainted with the 
demotic papyrus Casaéz, where he found and, as his biographer assures us, at once 
transcribed into hieroglyphs a name which he rightly conjectured to be that of 
Cleopatra. Confirmation of this conjecture was, however, for the moment missing. 
But only for the moment. In 1815 W. J. Bankes, exploring the temple of Philae, 
had discovered a base block covered with Greek inscriptions in honour of Ptolemy 
Physcon and the twc Cleopatras, near to a fallen obelisk which appeared to 
have stood upon it. Both the base and the obelisk were transported to England 
in 1819 to adorn Mr. Bankes’s park at Kingston Lacy. A lithograph of the 
Greek and hieroglyphic inscriptions was made for Bankes in 1821, and in the 
following January Letronne forwarded to Champollion a copy with Young's 
suggestion of Cleopatra scribbled by Bankes against the cartouche. It seems 
highly improbable that either on this occasion or previously Young’s ingenious 
but unproven conjectures can have materially helped Champollion, or even have 
influenced him in any way; but his failure to state exactly what he knew of the 
Englishman’s work has done untold harm, however unmerited, to Champollion’s 
reputation. 

Akerblad had read the demotic name of Ptolemy alphabetically, and Champollion, 
though always inclined to hark back to his incompatible theory of the purely 
symbolic character of the hieroglyphs, had proved, by his identification of the demotic 
signs with those contained in the cartouche of Ptolemy CA=1N, that the 
hieroglyphs also could, at least on occasion, be alphabetic. The values attached by 
him to the individual hieroglyphs were now confirmed by the cartouche of Cleopatra 


(Alf OREN Al fo X= Wo. for in both cartouches the signs a for ~, £\ for 0! and ss for /, 


" The earlier stages of Egyptian, as we have seen (§ 7), do not indicate the vowels. Just as in the 
Hebrew writing of German employed by the German-Polish Jew the old semi-consonants wa@w and yodh are 
employed for o and 7 respectively, so too here the loop, originally zw? (see § 19 for this mode of trans- 
literation), is secondarily employed for 0. See AZ. 34,54; also Zeitschr. d. deutsch. Morgenl. Ges. 77, t45-7. 
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were found standing in exactly the positions where they were to be expected. The 
sign for ¢ in ‘ Ptolemaios’ differed, indeed, from the sign =» which represented ¢ in 
‘Cleopatra’, but the discrepancy could be easily explained by the principle of homophony 
(the representation of the same sound by different signs), of which Champollion was 
well aware. For the rest, the two cartouches provided him with a number of other 
equivalences which could not fail to assist him in his search for further identifications. 
These the following months brought in unexpected abundance ; among the cartouches 
successively transliterated and identified were those of Alexander, Berenice, Tiberius, 
Domitian, and Trajan, besides others containing such imperial titles as Awfocrator, 
Caesar, and Sebastos. 

The problem was thus solved so far as the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman 
period were concerned. But what of those belonging to the older times? Were the 
hieroglyphs of an earlier age also in part alphabetic, or were they wholly figurative, as 
Champollion had so often suspected? It must be remembered that he was far less 
well equipped with material for answering this question than many of his English 
contemporaries. It was on the 14th September 1822 that he received from the architect 
Huyot copies of bas-reliefs in Egyptian temples which finally dispelled his doubts. 
The first cartouche which he noticed was from a rock-temple at Abu Simbel between 
the first and second cataracts. In this cartouche ( (= cn he at once recognized 
the two-fold {I familiar to him from his alphabet. Separated from this by a problematical 
sign was the circle of the ‘sun’, in Coptic ve. The royal name Ramesses or Rameses 
flashed across his mind, as he read ve-?-s-s. The possibility thus envisaged became 
a certainty a few minutes later, when on another sheet he observed the cartouche 
(Sil with the ibis Thoth at its head and, following the ibis, the signs which he 
assumed to read mes. Surely this could be none other than the king Tuthmosis! of 
Manetho’s Eighteenth Dynasty. Confirmation of the value of /] was soon found by 
him in the Rosetta stone, where this hieroglyph formed part of the group corresponding 
to the Greek yevé@\va, a word which at once suggested the Coptic mzsz, mose ‘give birth’. 

From that moment onward each day brought its new harvest. Champollion 
realized that there was no longer any reason for holding back his discoveries, and 
on the 29th September he read at the Academy his memorable Lettre @ M. Dacter 
relative a Calphabet des hitroglyphes phonétiques. In this letter he characteristically 
makes no mention of his decipherment of the names Ramesses and Tuthmosis. 
Those discoveries, together with numberless others, were reserved for the marvellous 
Préis du systome hitroglyphique, which appeared in 1824. Prolonged visits to Turin 
and to Egypt filled no small part of the remainder of Champollion’s short life. On 
the 4th March 1832 he died, at the early age of forty-one. 


§11. The successors of Champollion. The collection of new materials and the 


1 More familiar to the general reader under the erroneous modern form Thothmes. 
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investigation of these left Champollion no time for setting forth a reasoned account of 
his conclusions, nor yet for forming pupils. Long before his death he had acquired a 
deep instinctive knowledge of the old Egyptian language ; he could elicit with ease the 
meaning of most simple inscriptions and texts on papyri, and the whole perspective of 
Egyptian history lay clear before him. The posthumous grammar and dictionary 
appeared between 1836 and 1844, and though edited by Champollion-Figeac with the 
devotion of which the elder brother had shown himself so splendidly capable, sadly 
betrayed the lack of the master’s revising hand. An unworthy scepticism as to the 
value of Champollion’s achievement signalizes the years following his death. A new 
impetus was, however, given to the study of hieroglyphs by Richard Lepsius’s Le¢fre 
a M. le professeur FT, Rosellin’, published at Rome in 1837. Here the eminent 
German scholar, whose colossal Denkméler aus Agypten und Nubien later supple- 
mented the great publications of monuments by Champollion and Rosellini, submitted 
the decipherment to a penetrating and judicious re-examination and pronounced the 
foundations to be sound. Samuel Birch, whose first publications date from 1838, was 
an indefatigable translator and editor of hieroglyphic texts. His short but admirable 
Dictionary of Flreroglyphics (1867), printed in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s work entitled 
Egypt's Place in Universal History, was at length succeeded by Heinrich Brugsch’s 
far larger HWeeroglyphisch-Demotisches Worterbuch (vols. i-iv, 1867-8; supplement, 
vols. v—vii, 1880-2), which, even at the present time, retains a considerable value. 
Brugsch’s philological work embraced all corners of the field, but his principal dis- 
coveries were in demotic, of which he may be considered the real pioneer (Grammazre 
démotique, 1855). Inhieratic the greatest advances were made by Goodwin in England 
(1817-1878) and Chabas in France (1817-1882). In the latter country Emanuel de 
Rougé (1811-1872) was a brilliant translator of hieroglyphic texts and author of an 
important grammatical work. The late Sir Gaston Maspero, whose published work 
covers the years 1871-1916, had an admirable feeling for the civilization of Ancient 
Egypt, and his vast activities, extending over the entire range of the subject, make him 
the outstanding figure among the Egyptologists of two generations ago. The present 
survey deals with philology alone, but it would be wrong to omit all reference to the 
excavations which have added so greatly to the linguistic student’s materials. Here 
the chief name is that of Mariette (1821-1881), whose excavations began in 1850; from 
1884 onwards the late Sir Flinders Petrie brought newand stricter archaeological methods 
to bear; subsequently the Americans Reisner and Winlock improved even upon these. 

It is, however, only during the last sixty years that our knowledge of the Egyptian 
language has come to rest upon a really scientific basis. The year 1880 saw the 
appearance of two grammars of the highest importance, the Kofptische Grammatzk of 
Ludwig Stern and the Neudgyptische Grammattk of Adolf Erman. The latter, which 
dealt with the vulgar dialect of the New Kingdom, was supplemented in 1889 by an 
elaborate study of the language of a papyrus containing stories written in Middle 
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Egyptian (Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar). \n 1894 appeared a little manual of 
Egyptian Grammar by Erman which long formed the indispensable guide for every 
beginner (English translation of the first edition, by J. H. Breasted, 1894; fourth 
German edition, 1928). The study of Coptic was greatly advanced by G. Steindorff’s 
short grammar of the Sa‘idic dialect (first edition, 1894; second edition, 1904). A 
yet more important contribution to Egyptian philology was Kurt Sethe’s extensive 
and laborious treatise Das dgyptische Verbum (1899-1902), still a fundamental 
authority for verb-forms and for the general relationship of Egyptian to Coptic. The 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache served as a focus for new light thrown by Erman’s 
pupils on the structure and details of the Egyptian language, but now, after the second 
world war, has come to a temporary standstill. In close sympathy with, though in- 
dependent of, the work of the German school and its adherents in other lands were 
F. LI]. Griffith’s remarkable successes in the palaeographical field; his decipherment 
of the cursive hieratic texts belonging to the Middle Kingdom and of the early demotic 
papyri opened up tracts thitherto unexplored. In the domain of demotic W. Spiegelberg 
proved the most prolific and serviceable editor of texts; in England Sir Herbert 
Thompson collaborated closely with F. LI. Griffith in the publication of certain im- 
portant papyri. Egyptian grammar made a brilliant advance with Battiscombe Gunn’s 
Studies tn Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. As regards lexicography, Erman and his 
colleagues inaugurated in 1897 a vast enterprise of which a more extended account is 
called for. The Wéorterbuch der doyptischen Sprache promoted by the German 
Academies was to be based upon a collection of all words in all known inscriptions and 
manuscripts. The collection of the material, in the end amounting to more than a million 
and a half slips, was a task in which scholars from many different lands participated. 
Their part, however, necessarily terminated when the working out of results demanded 
che concentration of effort exclusively in Berlin. Erman, Sethe, and H. Grapow now re- 
mained as sole editors, and when the first-named became crippled with old age and 
failing eyesight and the second was claimed by other tasks, practically the whole respon- 
sibility came to rest on Grapow’s shoulders. The last-named was fortunate in having 
the help of the Danish scholar Dr. (now Professor) Erichsen, to whose admirable 
handwriting we owe the five volumes of the Worterbuch proper (1926-31). By a less 
fortunate decision, however, the publication of the all-important references to texts, 
later expanded into actual citations, was deferred until the skeleton of the whole 
should be complete. Down to 1940, when the last part appeared, these references 
(Belegstellen) had reached only to the end of the letter m 4, and the publication of the 
remainder is unpredictable. Lexicography thus constitutes our principal desideratum,! 
-though for the final stage of the language an immense stride forward was made by 
W.E. Crum’s great Coptic Dictionary, the title-page of which bears the date 1939. 


1 For further observations on this matter see A. H. GarpDINER, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, Oxford, 
1947, vol. i, pp. xili-xxi ; also the article in /Z-A. vol. 34, pp. 12-18. 
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Until quite recently another urgent need was a handy selection of passages for study, 
since K. Sethe’s widely used Agyptische Lesestiicke (Texte des Mittleren Reiches, 1924) 
is no longer available and is likely to have been a war-casualty, The place of this 
work has, however, now been taken by A. de Buck's Eyvyptian Readingbook, vol. | 
(Leyden, 1940). 

In general, Egyptian philology has shown some progress since the first edition 
of the present work appeared, but not in the same degree or at the same speed as 
in the generation immediately preceding. In any case, we stand too close to the 
contributions which would have had to be recorded to make it desirable to bring this 
sketch further up to date. 


D; ~BRIEF SURVEY OF EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 


§ 12. Throughout the entire course of history no people has been more afflicted 
with the scvzbendi cacoethes than the Egyptians. The decorative character of the 
hieroglyphic script and its close connexion with pictorial art made it a natural and 
handy medium of ornamentation. Hence in temple and tomb there is hardly a wall 
but bears hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even the common objects of daily life, such as 
toilet utensils, boxes, jewels, and weapons, often display the names and titles of their 
owners, or the cartouche of the Pharaoh under whom they were made. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the types of inscription that have come down to us; but this 
Introduction may fitly include some account of those texts from which our knowledge 
of Egyptian grammar and literary style is derived. We shall confine our attention to 
the earlier periods and only the more important documents will be mentioned.! 


§18. The religious literature.’ The oldest body of religious texts is the large 
collection of spells known as the Pyramid Texts,® since the most ancient and com- 
plete versions were discovered on the walls of chambers inside the pyramids of five 
kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. These texts, for the most part of very great 
antiquity, are exclusively concerned with the welfare of the dead king; they consist 
of incantations whereby his place in the sky and the other prerogatives of a dead king 
are assured to him; and they also incorporate the ritual which was recited in connexion 


' The bibliographical references in the footnotes give only the best or the most easily accessible editions. 
Invaluable for inscriptions still 2% sé in Egypt is the Zopographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
LMieroglyphic Texts, Reltefs, and Paintings by B. PorTER and R. L. B. Moss, 6 vols., Oxford, 1927-39. A 
comprehensive guide to Egyptological books and articles down to 1941 is provided by Ipa A. Pratt, Ancient 
Egypt: Sources of Information in the New York Public Library, 2 vols., New York, 1925 & 1942. 

? A considerable collection of translations into German will be found in G. RoepEr, Urkunden zur 
Religion des alten Agypten, in Religtose Stimmen der Volker, herausgegeben von Walter Otto, Jena, 1915. 

* Kurt SETHE, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1908-22; Ib. (posthumously), 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den Altigyptischen Pyramidentexten, 4 vols., Gliickstadt-Hamburg, no date. 
A handy, though not wholly reliable, vocabulary in L. SpELEERS, Les textes des pyramides égyptiennes, 
vol. ii., Brussels, 1924. 
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with the daily offerings made in the pyramid-temples. At a later date these texts were 
usurped for their own benefit by the nobles, and many excerpts are found written in 
the interiors of the large wooden coffins of Dyn. IX-XI. 

The coffins just mentioned also contain an important collection of spells which 
are known specifically as the Coffin Texts.’ These were composed on behalf of 
non-royal personages, and comprise incantations affording protection against hunger, 
thirst, and the manifold dangers of the netherworld, incantations for enabling the 
deceased to assume whatever forms he pleased, and incantations by virtue of which he 
could remain in the enjoyment of his former pastimes and partake of the society of his 
relatives and friends. The name of ‘Coffin Texts’ is reserved for those spells which 
are peculiar to the early coffins and do not recur later—not at least until the Saite 
period, when some of them were sporadically revived. 

Other texts from the same source and of precisely the same nature constitute the 
nucleus and the earliest recension of a collection of texts to which Egyptologists have 
given the misleading name of the Book of the Dead. This is not really a book at 
all, but a heterogeneous assemblage of funerary spells of various dates, including also 
a few hymns to Ré¢ and Osiris, selections from which were written on papyrus and 
deposited in the tombs of most well-to-do Egyptians right down to the Roman period. 
The number of spells (wrongly called ‘chapters’) contained in individual copies, and 
the order in which they occur, vary greatly. The most complete ‘ Books of the Dead’ 
belong to the Ptolemaic period, and count upwards of 150 spells, often embellished 
with vignettes. Fine specimens of rather less extent emanate from the tombs of the 
dignitaries of Dyns. XVIII-—XIX; these are often admirably written and sumptuously 
illustrated in colour. It is thus convenient to distinguish three versions of the Book 
of the Dead: (1) the Middle Kingdom version, principally found on the early coffins ;? 
(2) the New Kingdom version, consisting of papyri dating from the Eighteenth to the 
Twentieth Dynasties ;* (3) the versions of the late period, from Dyn. X XI onwards.* 

Other religious books, many of them very ancient, have survived only in copies 


1 Standard edition, still incomplete, A. DE Buck, The Lgyplian Coffin Texts, in University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications, 3 vols., Chicago, 1935-47. See too P. Lacavu, Sarcophages antérteurs au 
nouvel empire, 2 vols., Cairo, 1904-6, in Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du musée du Catre ; 
P. Lacau, Zextes religieux égyptiens, in Recuetl de Travaux, vols. 26-34, also separately, Paris, rg10 ; besides 
other publications of less importance. The kind of writing employed for these texts may be seen in S. BircH, 
Egyptian Texts of the Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu in the British Museum, London, 1886. 

? Being gradually incorporated into the work by pe Buck cited in n. 1. 

’ The chief works, mostly in need of completion and revision, are: E. NaviLie, Das dgyptische 
Todtenbuch der XVII, bis XX. Dynastie, 3 vols., Berlin, 1886; E. A. WaLLIs BupGr, Zhe Book of the 
Dead: The Chapters of coming forth by Day, 3 vols., London, 1898 (a later, rather fuller, re-edition, 1QTO) ; 
Iv., Zhe Book of the Dead, Facsimiles, &c., including complete text of the important papyrus of Nu, London, 
British Museum, 1899; E. Navitix, Zhe Funeral Papyrus of Iouiya, London, 1908; [E. SCHIAPARELLI], 
Relazione sui lavori della Missione ... in Egitto, Turin, [1927,] vol. ii, pp. 33-63 (the papyrus of Kha¢) ; 
Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum, [Part] I, by A. W. SHortER, London, 1938. 

* The most famous of all is R. Lepsius, Das 7odtenbuch der Agypter, Leipzig, 1842. 
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of Dyn. XIX and even later. Such are the Ritual of the Divine Cult, the spells 
accompanying the daily service performed in the temples of the gods, the most com- 
plete copies of which are found in the temple of Sethos I at Abydus. Of rather more 
limited extent is the Ritual of the Funerary Cult, the vignettes and texts of which 
are found in the tombs of many Theban nobles.?. The tombs of the kings at Thebes 
bring to our knowledge four theological works of high importance: the Book of what 
is in the Netherworld,’ often called the Am Duat, describing the strange regions 
and inhabitants visited by the sun-god during his nocturnal journey underground from 
west to east; the Book of Gates‘ and the Book of Caverns,’ two other treatises 
dealing with the topography of the netherworld; and the so-called Litany of the 
Sun.° Of exceptional interest, though very corrupt, is an old magical text of which 
the most complete copies are found in the tombs of Sethos I and Ramesses II], re- 
counting the Destruction of Mankind’ by Ré*, the sun-god, and the establishment 
in the heavens of the celestial cow-goddess. 

Hymns to the gods are found, not only in the Book of the Dead and on 
sepulchral stelae or grave-stones,® but also elsewhere. Some curious hymns to the 
snake-goddesses who were identified with the crowns of Pharaoh have been published 
by Erman from a papyrus of Dyn. XVII-XVIII formerly in the possession of 
M. Golénischeff.® Still earlier is a hymn to the crocodile-god Sobk (Greek Suchos) 
discovered in a tomb beneath the Ramesseum.!° A hymn to the Nile is ancient, but 
very corrupt.2 The hymns to Amen-Ré¢ on papyri in Cairo’ and Leyden” are of 


1 Definitive copies of the scenes and texts in A. M. CaLverRLey and M. F. Broome, Zhe Temple of 
King Sethos I at Abydos, vols. i, ii, London, Egypt Exploration Society and Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933~5. See too A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journaler en Egypte, Paris, 1902. 

2 -N. DE G. Daviges, Zhe Zomb of Rekh-mi-Re at Thebes, New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1943, vol. 11, Pls. 96-110. Other versions, E. SCHIAPARELLI, // “ibro det funerali degli anticht Egiziant, 
3 vols., Turin, 1881-90. 

’ Earliest examples, P. BucHER, Les Textes des tombes de Thoutmosis III et ad’ Aménophis IT, vol. i, in 
Mémoires del’ Institut Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale, Cairo, 1932. Versions from later tombs, E. LEFEBURE, 
Les Hypogées royaux de Thebes, 3 parts, Paris, 1886-9, being Annales du Musée Guimet, vols. 9 and 16. 

4 Cu. Maystre and A. Pianxorr, Le Livre des Portes, vol. i, in Mémotres de l’ Institut Francais 
@ Archéologie Ortentale, Cairo, 1939-46. 

5 A. Piankorr, Le Livre des Quererts, extracted from Bulletin de (Institut Francais d’ Archeologie 
Orientale, vols. 41-5, Cairo, 1946. 6. NavILLE, Za Litanie du Soletl, Leipzig, 1875. 

7 Cu. Maystre, Le Livre de la Vache du Ciel, in Bulletin de Institut Francais @ Archéologie Orientale, 
40, 53-115 ; for the accompanying picture in the tomb of Sethos I see /ZA. 28, Pl. 4. 

§ Those on stelae are collected in SELIM Hassan, /ymnes religieux du Moyen Empire, Cairo, 1928. 

® A. ERMAN, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen, Berlin, 1911, in Abhandlungen der konigl. Preuss. 
Akademié der Wissenschaften. *© Still unpublished. 

1 G, MaspEro, Hymne au Nil, Cairo, 1912, in Bibliotheque a’étude de l’ Institut Francais a’ Archéologie 
Orientale. A damaged duplicate text with numerous divergences in P. Chester Beatty V, rt. 1, 12-5, 5, 
published in A. H. GARDINER, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Vhird Series, Pls. 23-4, London, 
1935. An early Dyn. XVIII copy of the opening lines is on an unpublished writing-board now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. [Notes 12, 13, sce Puet. 
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later date ; the latter indeed belongs to the border-line of the period covered by this 
book, as do also the wonderful hymns to the Aten? or Solar Disk inscribed in the tombs 
of El-Amarna and inspired by the heretic king Akhenaten (about 1373-1357 B.C.). 

The stelae which all the larger collections of Egyptian antiquities possess in 
hundreds must here be mentioned.?, Some record merely the names and titles of 
their dead owner and his relatives; but more frequently a stereotyped formula gives 
expression to his desire for funerary offerings, and this formula is often expanded in 
an interesting way, with adjurations to passers-by to recite the requisite words, or with 
enumerations of the benefits hoped for in the life after death. Scraps of autobiography 
or self-laudatory phrases are not infrequently appended.? Sometimes, as already noted, 
hymns to the gods take the place of the more usual texts. 

The magical papyri in Turin, Leyden, and other collections are mostly later 
than the Eighteenth Dynasty,* though many of them doubtless represent much older 
archetypes. One collection of magical spells falls, however, well within our period ; 


2 A. MaRIgTTE, Les Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulag, Cairo, 1871-2, II, 11-13. 

% Zeitschrift fir agyptische Sprache, 42, 12-42. 

1 N. DE G. Davirs, Zhe Rock Tombs of El Amarna, especially vols. 4 and 6, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt published by the Egypt Exploration Society, London, 1903-8. Mainly excerpted thence in a 
convenient single volume, M. SANDMAN, Zexts from the Time of Akhenaten (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, VIIT), 
Brussels, 1938. 

? The principal publications are as follows. Cairo: H. O. Lancr and H. ScHarer, Gradb- und 
Denksteine des Mittleren Reichs,in Catalogue général ....du musée du Caire, 4 vols., Cairo, 1902-25. London: 
Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &c., in the British Museum, 8 parts, London, 1911-39. Paris: 
P. PIERRET, Recueil d’inscriptions inédites du musée egyptien du Louvre, 2 parts, Paris, 1874-8; A. GayYET, 
Musée du Louvre: Steles de la XII* Dynastie, in Bibliotheque de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1886 : 
A. Moret, Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Galerie égyptienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1909. Brussels: L. SPELEERS, 
Recueil des inscriptions égyptiennes des Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire a Bruxelles, Brussels, 1923. Berlin: 
Agyptische Inschriften aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1913-14. Vienna: W. WRE- 
szinskl, Agyptische Inschriften aus dem k. k. Hofmuseum in Wien, Leipzig, 1906. Various German and Swiss 
Museums: Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine, vol. i. Karlsruhe, Miilhausen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, by 
W. SPIEGELBERG and B. PORTNER; vol. il. Miinchen, by K. Dyrorr and B. PORTNER; vol. iii. Bonn, 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt a. M., Genf, Neuchétel, by A. W1EDEMANN and B. PORTNER; Strassburg, 1902-6. 
Leyden: P. A. A. Borser, Beschreibung der dgyptischen Sammlung in Leiden: Die Denkmdaler der Zeit 
zwischen dem alten und mittleren Reich und des mittleren Reiches : erste Abtetlung, Stelen, The Hague, 1909. 
Copenhagen: M. MocENsEN, Juscriptions hitroglyphiques du musée national de Copenhague, Copenhagen, 
1918; O. KoEFOED-PETERSEN, Les Siéles égypltiennes, being Publications de la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg, 
No. 1, Copenhagen, 1948. Stockholm: M. MocENsEN, Séé/es égyptiennes au musee national de Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, 1919. Berkeley (Univ. of California): H. F. Lutz, Egyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones, 
Leipzig, 1927. The stelae of many other museums, in Italy, Russia, &c., have likewise been published, but 
it has been necessary to confine this note to publications of primary importance. Two valuable works not 
restricted to any single collection are D. DuNHaM, Waga-ed-Dér stelae of the First Intermediate Period, Boston 
(Museum of Fine Arts), 1937; J. J. CLiRE and J. VANDIER, Zextes de la premiere periode intermédiatre et 
de la X['me Dynastie (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, X) Brussels, 1948. 

3 J. Janssen, De traditioneele Egyptische autobiografie vidr het nieuwe rigk, 2 vols., Leyden, 1946. 

* Magical fragments of the late Middle Kingdom exist in the still unpublished Ramesseum papyri. 
Others written in Dyn. XIX belong to the Chester Beatty papyri referred to above, p. 20, n. rr. 
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it contains spells for the protection of mothers and their children.’ It was the common 
belief that the dead could exercise a potent influence upon the fortunes of the living 
for good or evil; hence the letters addressed to deceased parents and other relatives 
which have been found upon earthenware vessels deposited in the tombs.? Likewise 
inscribed upon pots are denunciations of various foreign chieftains and others deemed 
hostile to Egypt ;* and a fresh series of similar character has been discovered written 
upon actual images of the enemies in question.‘ 


§14. Secular non-literary documents. Out of the practice of magic arose 
the science of medicine; some important medical papyri have survived.> The oldest 
pages, dating from the end of Dyn. XII, were found at Illahin (wrongly known as 
Kahiin) and deal with gynaecological cases ;* from the same place came fragments of 
a veterinary papyrus.” Far surpassing these in both size and interest are two magni- 
ficent manuscripts written at the beginning of Dyn. XVIII: the Ebers papyrus® gives 
instruction in the treatment of many maladies, besides describing the heart's action 
and explaining various medical terms; the Edwin Smith papyrus® is mainly concerned 
with wounds, but adds on the verso a number of magical and medical prescriptions of 
sundry kinds. Later than these is a well-preserved papyrus’ showing marked affinity 
to the Ebers. To be assigned to the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty are several 
other manuscripts?! of which the archetypes were certainly many centuries earlier. 
This class of composition presents serious difficulties owing to the technical nature of 
its subject-matter; further obstacles to comprehension are the many unidentifiable 
names of drugs and diseases, not to speak of the probability of textual corruptions. 


1 A. ERMAN, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind, in Abhandlungen der kinigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, tgor. 

? A. H. GaRDINER and K. SETHE, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, London (Egypt Exploration Society), 
1928. Other examples found later, 7A. 16, 19-22; 20, 157-69. 

8K. SerHE, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge auf altigyptischen Tongefissscherben des 
Mittleren Reiches, in Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1926. 

* G. PoseNnER, Princes et pays ad’ Asie et de Nubie, Brussels, 1940. 

* Convenient editions of the main texts by W. Wreszinski. General characterization, see H. Grapow, 
Untersuchungen tber die altagyptischen medizinischen Papyri, Leipzig, 1935. Many details have been dis- 
cussed by such scholars as V. Loret, F. von Oefele, B. Ebbell, and W. R. Dawson. 

° F. Lu. Grirritu, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, Pls. 5-6. 

7 Op. ctt., Pl. 7. The unpublished Ramesseum papyri (Dyn. XIII) contain fragments of three more 
medical texts, only one of which, however, shows any degree of completeness. 

* G. Exers, Papyros Eders, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1875. Transcription of the whole into hieroglyphic, 
W Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 1913. 

® J. H. BReAsTED, Zhe Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 2 vols., Chicago, 1930. 

© G. A. REISNER, The Hearst Medical Papyrus, Leipzig, 1905 ; transcribed in W. Wreszinski, Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst, Leipzig, 1912. 

" The largest are the London text published by Wreszinski (of. at.) and one in Berlin edited in his 
work Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1909. Other more fragmentary 
examples in A. H. GarpinEr, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third Series, London, 1935. 
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Several works on mathematics have been found ; the two most important are 
the Rhind papyrus in the British Museum! and another in the Moscow collection.? 
The problems dealt with are all of a purely practical order, but in some cases involve 
a considerable degree of knowledge. 

A lexicographical book emanating from the already-mentioned Ramesseum 
find contained lists of birds, animals, cereals, parts of an ox, geographical names, and 
the like, but the earlier portions are very fragmentary.® 

The legal documents which have been preserved are less numerous than one 
might have expected. Some wills were discovered among the Illahfin papyri, as well 
as deeds of sale, census-lists, &c.4 From the neighkouring site of Medinet Ghurab 
come several agreements concerning the work of certain female slaves, together with 
the proces-verbal of a lawsuit connected with the same subject.2 A more obscure 
document in which a female slave plays a prominent part ® is interesting for its legal 
form and terminology, agreeing with those of a highly important stela discovered at 
Karnak more than twenty years ago, but unfortunately still unpublished ;7 this records 
the sale of the office of mayor at El-K4b under an obscure king of Dyn. XVII. The 
only other procés-verbal of a lawsuit falling within our period dates from the reign of 
Tuthmosis IV and is very fragmentary.* A long inscription in a tomb at Asyat (early 
Dyn. XII) records the arrangements made with the local priesthood for periodic 
funerary offerings to be made on behalf of the tomb-owner after his death, the text 
being set forth in a number of paragraphs well illustrating the character given to 
written contracts at this period.® 

Of high importance for our knowledge of the administration of Egypt are a 
long inscription of Dyn. XVIII setting forth the duties of the vizier and a comple- 
mentary text recording the advice given to the vizier?° on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment by the Pharaoh." Earlier than the phase of the language covered by this book 
are the royal decrees, dating from the Old Kingdom, conferring upon the staffs of 


' T.E. Peet, Zhe Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, London, 1923; A. B. CHacr, Zhe Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus, 2 vols., Oberlin, Ohio, 1927. 

2 W.W. Struve, Mathematischer Papyrus des staatlichen Museums der schonen Kiinste in Moskau, 
Berlin, 1930; see too Ancient Egypt, 1917, 100-2; JHA. 15, 167-85. Fragments of similar treatises, 
GRIFFITH, of. cit., Pl. 8; Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 38, 135-40; 40, 65-6. 

° A. H. Garviner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 3 vols., Oxford, 1947 ; the Ramesseum Onomasticon, 
vol. i, pp. 6-23; vol. iii, Pls. 1-6. 

* GRIFFITH, of. cit. ° Lettschrift fiir dgyplische Sprache, 43, 27-45. 

6° P. C. SmiTHER, Zhe Report concerning the Slave-girl Senbet, in JEA. 34, 31-4. 

7 Cairo 52453, see Bulletin de l'Institut Frangats a’ Archéologie Ortentale, 30, 891. 

® P. Mook, see Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

° F. Li. Grirritu, Zhe Lnscriptions of Suit and Dér kifeh, London, 1889, Pls. 6-8; translation and 
discussion by G. Reisner, /ZA. 5, 79-98. 

10 N. ve G. Davies, Zhe Tomb of Rekh-mi-Rée at Thebes, two vols., New York (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 1943; the texts, vol. ii, Pls. 26-8, r1g—22 ; translation, vol. i, pp. 88-94. 

1 Op. cit., the texts, vol. ii, Pls. 14-15, 116-18 ; translation, vol. i, pp. 84-8. 
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various temples} immunity from external interference. Dispatches passing between 
the Capital and certain officials stationed in the fortresses of the Second Cataract 
throw light upon sides of Egyptian official life not illustrated elsewhere.* Many frag- 
ments of account-books and the like have been iound, the most interesting being a 
journal detailing the distributions of food made at the court of a king Sebkhotpe of 
Dyn. XIII, the records of a royal dockyard of the time of Tuthmosis III,‘ and some 
apparently related accounts on two papyri at Leningrad® and on two others in the 
Louvre.® 

A large number of private letters exist, some dating back as far as Dyn. VI. 
The finest of all, still unpublished, were discovered by H. Winlock ina Dyn. XI tomb 
at Thebes and deal with the agricultural and domestic interests of one Hekanakhte 
and various associates and relatives of his.. Many more come from I]lahfn and belong 
to the second half of Dyn. XII.* Curiously few letters of Dyn. XVIII have come to 
hand, but a series of six, all centring round the person of a scribe named ‘Ahmosé, well 
illustrate the epistolary style of the period.® 

Turning now to historical records” of one kind and another, the earliest of 
these are the private autobiographies from the tombs and the royal decrees just 
mentioned; of great interest also are the inscriptions left by the leaders of expeditions 
to distant mines or quarries such as those of Sinai™ and the Wady Hammamat.” It 
is not until the end of Dyn. XII that official monuments with historical texts really 


1 R. WEILL, Les Decrets royaux de l’ancien empire égyptien, Paris, 1912. Additional examples, edited by 
W. C. HayEs, see /EA. 32, 3-23. 

> P. C. SMITHER, Zhe Semnah Dispatches, loc. cit., 31, 3-10. 

* A. MaRiETTE, Les Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulag, 2 vols., Paris, 1871-2: No. 18, completely 
transcribed with commentary by A. ScHARFF in Zeétschrift fiir agyptische Sprache, 57, 51-72, and auto- 
graphed pages 1-24**. ‘ Edited by S. R. K. GLANVILLE in of. ait, 66, 105-21 ; 68, 7-41. 

* On the (so-called) verso of Pap. Leningrad 1116 A and B& in the publication cited below p. 24a, n. 4. 

* Pap. Louvre 3226, published in H. Brucscu, Thesaurus Inscriptionum aegyptiacarum, Leipzig, 
1883-91 (vol. v), 1079-1118. 

7 Sole consecutive account as yet, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Egyptian Expedition, 
1921-1922, pp. 36-49. 

* GriFFITH, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurod, P\s. 27-37. From later finds, A. SCHARFF, 
Briefe aus IMahun, in Lettschrift fiir agyptische Sprache, 59, 20-51, and autographed pages 1-12. 

* Those in the Louvre edited by T. E. Peet in /EA. 12, 70-4, those in the British Museum by 
S. R. K. Glanville, /Z4. 14, 294-312. 

© A convenient but incomplete collection of the texts, Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums herausgegeben 
von Georg Steindorff ; the historical texts edited by K. SerHe: Aéd¢. J, Urkunden des alten Reiches, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1932-3; Abt. LV, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie (4 vols. to end Tuthmosis III), Leipzig, 1906-9 
(vol. i, 2nd ed., 1930); Adt. VII, Urkunden des mittleren Reiches, one part only, 1933. Fer Dyn. XI, see 
above, p. 21, n. 2,end. Many pieces are given also in the reading-books of K. Sethe and A. de Buck 
(p. 18, top). For translations see J. H. BREasTED, Ancient Records of Egypt, 5 vols., Chicago, 1906-7. 

4 A. H. GaRpineR and T. E. Pret, Zhe Jnscriptions of Sinat, Part I, London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917; a revised and enlarged edition is being prepared by J. Cerny. 

2 J. CouyaTt and P. Montet, dnscriptions hitroglyphiques et hieratiques du Ouadi Hammémdt, in 
Mémoires... . de ? Institut Krangats a’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 2 vols., Cairo, 1912-13: 
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begin; among the oldest are some boundary-stones erected by Sesostris III] at Semnah 
in the Second Cataract. In Dyn. XVIII such monuments become frequent; they 
record either warlike campaigns or the dedication of great buildings to the gods; 
particularly valuable are the many texts of the kind which Tuthmosis III caused to be 
placed in the temple of Karnak. 


§ 15. The literature of the early periods.’ Several stories have been 
preserved to us from the Middle Kingdom. The masterpiece is the tale of Sinthe,? 
an official at the court of Ammenemes I, who, overhearing the news of the murder of 
that king, fled away in panic to Palestine; there he rose to a position of great influence, 
but in old age was overcome by longing for his Egyptian home; his pardon and return 
to the royal palace are recounted with great vivacity and humour. Another book tells 
how a peasant of the WAdy Natrdn, the oasis nearest to Egypt, is robbed of his asses 
whilst on his way to that land; he complains to the high steward of the king, and with 
such eloquence, that the high steward is ordered to detain him and to make him talk ; 
in the end the peasant’s petitions are reported to the king and the wrong inflicted is 
made good.* The romance of travel finds expression for the first time in the story of 
a shipwrecked sailor who is cast upon a wonderful island where a kindly serpent holds 
sway.* Of more popular character is an unfortunately mutilated book of tales relating 
wonderful events which happened in the reigns of the Pharaohs Djoser, Nebka, 
Snofru, and Cheops; the last tale of the four contains a legend of the origin of the 
Fifth Dynasty. A fragment seems to deal with the fortunes of a cowherd who was 
tempted in the marshes by a goddess in human shape.*® 

Didactic treatises containing wise maxims and proverbial truths were greatly 
to the taste of the Egyptians. The earliest complete example of such a sddyet or 
‘instruction’ is ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe who lived under Asosi of the Fifth 


1 See A. Erman, Zhe Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, translated by A. M. Blackman, London, 
1927; G. LEFEBVRE, Romans et Contes égyptiens, Paris, 1949; most of the texts mentioned below are 
translated in one or both of these important books, so that no further references to them will be given. 
Three stories have been translated also by B. Gunn in B. Lewis, Land of Enchanters, London, 1948. 

2 A. H. Garpiner, Die Erzdhlung des Sinuhe und die Hirtengeschichte, Leipzig, 1909, in Literarische 
Texte des mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A. Erman; also Ip., Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916. 
The text also in A. M. BLackman, Middle-Egyptian Stories, Part I (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, IZ), Brussels, 1932. 

3 F, VoceLsanGc and A. H. GarpINER, Die Klagen des Bauern, Leipzig, 1908, in Literarische Texte 
aes mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A. Erman; also F. VOGELSANG, Kommentar zu den Klagen des 
Banern, Leipzig, 1913, in K. Serun, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. 6. 
Translation by A. H. Gardiner in /EA. 9, 5-25. 

‘ [W. GoLkéniscuErr], Les Papyrus hi¢ratiques, Nos. 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B de l’ Ermitage Imperial a 
St-Pétersbourg, 1913, Pls. 1-8. Transcription, translation, and notes by A. Erman in Zettschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache, 43, 1-26; the text also W. GoLeniscuErr, Ze Conte du Naufrage, Cairo, 1912, in Bibliotheque 
@’ étude de Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale; A. M. BLACKMAN, of. att., pp. 41-8. 

5 See A. ERMAN, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, being Mitthetlungen aus den Orienta- 
lischen Sammlungen, part 5. 6 Published in the book mentioned above in note 2. 
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§ 15 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Dynasty, and contains advice, much of it unfortunately obscure, which might serve 
his son in his administrative career! The same papyrus preserves the remains of 
similar counsels addressed by a vizier of the Third Dynasty to his children, of whom 
one, named Kagemni, followed him in his high office.?, A book that enjoyed immense 
popularity in the schools, but which has come down to us only in a late and impossibly 
corrupt version, is the ‘Instruction of Akhtoy, the son of Duauf’; here the various 
trades and professions are reviewed, and the conclusion is drawn that the occupation 
of scribe alone confers dignity and staves off misery.* Two kings left ‘instructions’ 
as a legacy to their successors; no book was more admired than the ‘ Instruction of 
Ammenemes I’, the literary testament of a Pharaoh of great achievements who appears 
in a dream to his successor Sesostris I and recounts the story of his assassination and 
of the ingratitude with which his favours had been rewarded.* Of no less interest is 
the advice given to his son and heir Merikaré¢ by a Ninth Dynasty king whose name 
is lost; here much stress is laid on piety and reference is made to various historical 
events.» The actual authorship of the various works above mentioned is of course 
open to doubt, the more so since the Egyptians’ love of ancient attributions is amply 
attested in the medical writings and the Book of the Dead. 

A related group of texts is best described under the name of pessimistic 
literature. This kind of literature seems to have sprung up under the influence 
of the catastrophes which overwhelmed Egypt at the close of the Sixth Dynasty, 
bringing in their train centuries of social upheaval and political disruption. The 
key-note is one sounded by the conservatives and aristocrats of all ages: wickedness 
and misery are everywhere rife, and the poor have usurped the place of the rich. 
Such a book of laments is that of the prophet Ipuwér, who none the less seems able 
to descry the dawning of a happier day.* Another prophetic book predicts the 
coming of king Ameny (i.e. Ammenemes I, the founder of Dyn. XII); the supposed 
speaker is a sage of the time of Snofru (Dyn. 1V) named Neferrohu.?’ One Khakhe- 
perra‘sonb, a priest of Heliopolis, is yet another critic of his own age, who naively 
voices his desire for original phraseology and new expressions wherewith to unburden 


1 G. JEquier, Le Papyrus Prisse et ses variantes, Paris, 1911; E. DEvaup, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, 
Fribourg, 1916. 

? Transcription and translation by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 31, 71-4. 

° H. BRuNNER, Die Lehre des Cheti, Sohnes des Duauf, in Agyptologische Forschungen herausgegeben 
von Alexander Scharff, Heft 13, Gliickstadt-Hamburg, 1944. 

* G. MaspsEro, Les Ensetgnements a’ Amenemhait [° a son fils Sanouasrit [°’, Cairo, 1914, in Bibliotheque 
@etude de P Institut Frangats a’ Archéologie Orientale; A. VOLTEN, Zwei altigyptische politische Schriften, in 
Analecta Aegyptiaca, vol. iv, Copenhagen, 1945, pp. 82-128. See too the article by B. Gunn in JZ A, 27, 2-6. 

5 Pap. Leningrad 1116 A, recto, [W. GOLENISCHEFF |, of. ctt., Pls. 9-14, Suppl. A-C; A. VOLTEN, of. cit, 
pp. 3-81. Also translated by A. H. Gardiner in /Z.A. 1, 20-36. 

° A. H. Garviner, Zhe Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

" Pap. Leningrad 1116 B, recto, see [W. GOLENISCHEFF], of. cit., Pls. 23-5, Suppl. C-D. Translated 
by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 1, 100-6. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY PERIODS § 15 


his troubled heart.1_ A composition of a very unusual type is the dialogue between 
a man weary of life and his own soul;? in stanzas of considerable beauty the man 
describes his disgust at the world he lives in and his longing for death, but he is 
haunted by the fear lest in seeking a voluntary death he may be deserted by his soul ; 
the arguments on both sides are full of obscurity, but the soul appears to give way in 
the end, won over by the man’s plea that the dead have power, like gods, to chastise 
the evil of the world they have left. 

Of secular poetry little remains. Some hymns to Sesostris II1* well illustrate 
the use of the refrain and the penchant felt by the Egyptian writers for a rhythmical 
parallelism of members. Music and song were the regular accompaniment of every 
banquet, but the legends written beside the figures sculptured on the tomb-walls 
seldom give more than the opening words. In the tomb of Neferhotpe at Thebes 
a harper urges his listeners to eat, drink, and be merry, for death is the common lot 
and none may tell what lies beyond.’ On the opposite wall such cynicism is sternly 
rebuked :* is not the West the universal home, where all may find rest and where 
wrangling is no more? The Nineteenth Dynasty has bequeathed to us some tender 
little love-songs ; ° of these a few may well belong to the Middle Kingdom. 

To sum up, what has survived to us from the literature of Early Egypt is but 
a small selection of fortuitous samples. We are fortunate enough to possess a few 
of those writings by which the Egyptians themselves laid most store; but the study 
of other books of which we have but single copies, and which may therefore be 
conjectured to have enjoyed less celebrity, shows that the ancient taste differed 
considerably from our own, and that possibly many works in which we could find 
real poetic beauty have been lost through lack of appreciation at the time they were 
written. The best characteristics of Egyptian literary art are its directness, its love 
of the picturesque, and its sense of humour; the worst defects are a leaning towards 
bombast, a monotony in the metaphors used, and a very limited range of sentiment. 
The impression with which we are left is that of a pleasure-loving people, gay, 
artistic, and sharp-witted, but lacking in depth of feeling and in idealism. 


? British Museum 5645, published as an appendix in A. H. GARDINER, Admonitions, see above, n. 6. 

2 A. Erman, Gesprich eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, in Abhandlungen der kinigl. preuss. Akademte 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1896; A. ScHarrr, Der Bericht iiber das Streitgesprich eines Lebensmiiden mit 
seiner Seele, in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1937. For the con- 
clusion see the article by H. Jumker in Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1948, Nr. 17. 

8 F, Lu. Grirritu, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, Pls. 1-3. 

‘ For this and other such poems see now M. Licutueim, Zhe Songs of the Harpers,in Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, iv. 178-212. 

> A. H. Garpiner, Jn Praise of Death, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 35, 195-9. 

® W. Max MULLER, of. ait. Important new examples in A. H. GARDINER, Zhe Chester Beatty Papy7t, 
Vo. 1, London, 1931, ch. 3. 
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EXTRACTS ADAPTED FROM ORIGINAL EGYPTIAN TEXTS 
AND USED AS READING-LESSONS 


Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhét. 7%, 7. S. i. Pl. 27. . ; Oo 
From the Poetical Stela of Tuthmosis III. U7&. iv. 611. 620. . ; : ae 
From the autobiography of the vizier Rekhmeré. AZ. 60, 69 . : , > 107 
From the funerary stela Louvre C 172. Suarpr, Zyg. Luscriptions, 1. 82. . a £23 
From the stela of Tjetji, Brit. Mus. 614. FAA. 17, Pl. 8. , 21338 
Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhét. 7%. 7. S. i. Pl. 27. : . 146 
From the stela of Nebipusenwosret, Brit. Mus. 1o1. FA, 21, Pl. 1. : . 168 
From the accounts of the Royal Court, P. Boul, XVII, 31. Own copy, cf. 
AZ. §7, 58. : ‘ ‘ ; ; : . 201 
Legend accompanying a scene of foreigners bringing tribute to the vizier 
Rekhmeré. Ur&. iv. 1098-9... : i : . i233 
From the archives of the temple of Illahdn. Mori. AZ. i. p. 18. : 1 255 
Beginning of Chapter 308 of the Book of the Dead as found on heart scarabs. 
From the papyrus of Nu in the British Museum. : : . 268 
From the hymn to Ré¢ on a door-jamb from the tomb of the general Haremhab, 
Brit. Mus. 552. HYzeroglyphic Texts, viii. Pl. 27. . : : : . 291 
Autobiographical text from the stela of Beb, Leyden V 88, Boeser, ii. 10. . 309 
From the precepts ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe. P. Brit. Mus. 10509, 4, 
11-14 =[Dévaup], P¢. 264-74. . : : ‘ ‘ Lg 33 
Inscription on a rock in the island of Sehél in the First Cataract. Ur&. iv. 814-15. 335 
From the medical Papyrus Ebers, 78, 6-10. : : : ‘ . 349 
From the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah. Berl. 47. i. p. 257. ? . 361 
From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant, B 1, 82-6. . ‘ : ‘ . 361 
From rules given to the vizier for the administration of his office, NEWBERRY, 
kekhm., Pls. 2-3. : ‘ d ‘ : : d : “362 
Hymn to the White Crown of eee nate Erm. Hyman. 1, 1-2,1. : . 380 
From the autobiography of the sailor ‘Ahmosé. Uré&. iv. 6-7. . ‘ - 309 
From the book of tales relating to the sons of Cheops. Westc.9, 1-15. . . 419 
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DIRECTION OF WRITING 
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§ 16. Direction of writing.—Hieroglyphic inscriptions consist of rows 
of miniature pictures arranged in vertical columns or horizontal lines. These 
columns or lines, as well as the individual signs within them, read usually 
from right to left, but more seldom, and then only for special reasons, from 
left to right. In spite of the preference shown by the Egyptians for the direction 
from right to left, that from left to right has been adopted in modern printed 
books on grounds of practical convenience. 

The signs that represent persons, animals, and birds, as well as other signs 
that have fronts and backs, almost always face the beginning of the inscription 
in which they occur, so that the direction in which this is to be read is but rarely in 
doubt.1 For example, the words | S34 _J4q—-4);— 38 must be read from left to 
right because the birds, men, kid, and basket with handle all face toward the left. 

Upper has precedence over lower, both as regards lines of hieroglyphs and 
as regards the signs within the lines. Thus in the word [<7 4}. the order of 
the signs is [-+-+o-+0-+ htm +a 

Here is a short inscription written in all four possible ways. The arrows 
show the direction in which the writing is to be read in each case; the letters 
give the order of the lines; the numbers indicate the sequence of the individual 
signs. 


— 7B ic pa 
is| @Gard ‘Rudd 
ba SE Orfeo SrO.aNa 


Note the effort that is made to arrange the hieroglyphs symmetrically and 


without leaving unsightly gaps. Observe, further, that no divisions are marked 
between the individual words. ~ 


§ 17. Phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6, 2) are of three kinds: 

1. Uniliteral or alphabetic signs, representing single consonants. 
Pex Gf 7. 

2. Biliteral signs, or combinations of two consonants. Exx, es m+ (or 
more briefly mz); ca p+r (fr). See below, § 31. 

3. Triliteral signs, or combinations of three consonants. Exx. ] 2+f+yr 
(ufr); - h+¢t+p (htp). See below, § 42. 

These three kinds of phonograms will receive detailed consideration in turn. 
The most important, as being the most frequent of occurrence, are the uniliteral 


or alphabetic signs (§ 18). 
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§ 16 


1 Exceptions occur 
in vertical columns, 
but affect only the 
order of these, not 
the signs within them ; 
exx. P. Kah. 7; MAR. 
Karn.16; Rekh. 2. 9. 


ph 


lis 


§ 18 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See SETHE, A/- 
abet and the Sign- 
t at the end of this 


book. 


62 


2 See AZ. 34, 51- 


§ 18. The alphabet?! is shown in the adjoining table (p. 27). How the 
Egyptians named their letters is unknown ; the student will find it convenient to 
refer to them in terms, partly of the sounds which they approximately represent 
(column 4 of the table), partly of the objects which they depict (column 3); thus 
— is called ‘bolt 5’; »™ is ‘2’; } is ‘the vulture’. 

For transliteration into English writing, the symbols given in the second 
column should be used; these are our own letters differentiated by diacritical 
points or marks wherever the sounds to be indicated are unknown to English or 
would there have to be represented by more than one letter. 

The remarks in column 5 should be carefully read, though the comparisons 
with Hebrew and Arabic letters will be of interest only to students acquainted 
with Semitic languages. 


§19. On transliteration.2—As in other languages, words in Egyptian 
were made up of sounds partly consonantal and partly vocalic; but, as explained 
in the Introduction (§ 7), hieroglyphic writing consistently ignored and omitted 
the vowels. Thus the two signs {1 might in effect represent was, wes, ews, 
awsa or any other combinations of vowels with w+s which the language per- 
mitted. Since we are thus as a rule ignorant of the actual pronunciation of 
early Egyptian words, the only mode of transliteration that can be regarded as 
strictly scientific is a mode which renders the consonants alone; therefore in 
most recent books on hieroglyphs {| will be found transliterated simply ws, 
without reference to the particular vocalization attaching to those consonants in 
each individual word. 

A little practice will accustom the serious student even to such uncouth 
transliterations as Az, (a3, wiz, or ©; but since he will need sometimes to refer 
orally to the words thus rendered into modern written characters, a convenient 
method of pronunciation must also be devised. The course usually adopted is 
to use the English vowel ¢ in every case except where the consonants # and ¢ 
occur; in those two cases a@ (pronounced as in French) is substituted for e. 
Thus the following pronunciations are obtained: men for mn, adjed for dd, sedjem 
for sdm, nefret for nfrt; but kena for hut, adja for ¢d:, weya for wis and aa for ¢. 
Individual teachers have their own methods of pronunciation, but the method 
just described is probably as good as any, and is recommended here. In order to 
help the beginner, vocalized transliterations of the kind just indicated have been 
added to the purely consonantal transliterations in the vocabularies accompany- 
ing the first two lessons. Thus ‘© £¢ (“chet”) thing’ must be understood as 
meaning that the Egyptian word ©, having the signification ‘thing’, is to be 
transliterated in writing as 4¢, but may be pronounced conventionally ‘chet’, 
with ‘ch’ as in Scotch ‘loch’, see the alphabet, column 4. Lut ct must never be 
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TTB E |S eC ey Cal 9's a5 ol oye hi 


TRANS- 


LITERATION OBJECT DEPICTED 


APPROXIMATE SOUND-VALUE 


SS EF SaaS 


a vowel, ex. der Adler. 


flowering reed 


of words sometimes identical with ?. 
(1) two reed-flowers 


reed shelter in fields A as in English 


(2)\N (2) oblique strokes “s 
o—l ( forearm a guttural sound unknown to English 
aS Ww quail chick w 
| J b foot b 
o p stool 
eee ¥ horned viper ia 
\ mM owl m 
wn WL water n 
SS ie mouth ip 
rd 
i h wick of twisted flax emphatic / 
= A placenta (?) like ch in Scotch loch 
——— h animal’s belly with teats perhaps like ch in German ich 
Clin) (1) bolt 
ear | a (2) folded cloth 3 
— s pool sh 
L\ # hill-slope backward 4; rather like our g in gucen 
ar) k basket with handle hk 
Ta\ £ stand for jar hard ¢ 
a z loaf t 
| t tethering rope originally ¢sh (¢ or 27) 
=a d hand d 
=] ad nace originally @ and also a dull emphatic s 
(Hebrew x) 


Oss. Later alternative forms are @ for w, — for m, 


c the glottal stop heard at the commence- 
Egyptian vulture ment of German words beginning with 


usually consonantal y ; at the beginning 


REMARKS 


corresponds to Hebrew x ’a/efh and to 
s 
Arabic | ’alif hamsatum. 


corresponds to Hebrew » yodh, Arabic 
S ya. 

used under specific conditions in the last 
syllable of words, see § 20. 


eee to Hebrew y Cayzn, Arabic 


fe Cain. 


corresponds to Hebrew 2 dn, but also 
to Hebrew 5 /amedh. 


corresponds to Hebrew 1 réshk, more 
rarely to Hebrew 5 /amedh. 


oe ee to Hebrew 7 22, Arabic x 
ha. 


corresponds to Arabic c ha. 


corresponds to Arabic a ha. 


interchanging early with —>§, later with 
© &#, in certain words. 


originally two separate sounds: (1) 2, 
much like our z; (2) § unvoiced s. 


early hardly different from += 2. 


corresponds to Hebrew p gdph, Arabic 
G hay. 

corresponds to Hebrew 5 kaph, Arabic 
| oseaf Written <= in hieratic. 


during Middle Kingdom persists in some 
words, in others is replaced by 4 7. 


during Middle Kingdom persists in some 
words, in others is replaced by => d. 


for 2, and } for ¢. Of these, @ arose from an 


abbreviated form of )s in Middle Kingdom hieratic, so that it appears in our transcriptions of hieratic 


texts belonging to a time when @ was not yet written in hieroglyphic ;* — and 


originate in the 


biliteral signs for zm* and d respectively, while $/ is taken from the word ‘crown of Lower Egypt’.# 


Note also that % is used for g in a few old words. 


1 The form Cy usually employed in printed books is not found on the monuments until a quite late period; early detailed forms are 


== and mmm. 2 AZ. 20, 44. 
early XII Dyn., ex. PETRIE, Gzzeh and Rifeh 13 g. 


i 27 


8 As m not before Tuthmosis I, AZ. 35, 170. 


4 Already sporadically as 7 from 


E 2 


§ 19 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See particularly 
Verbum, vol. 1; also 
below, Appendix A. 


2 Bersh.i. 12, right; 
34. Sim. arf for arp, 
Stut 4, 27. 

8 Urk. iv. 648, 12. 
So nt for nt ‘of’ (f.), 
Kopt. 8, 4.7.12; tw 
for cw ‘one’, Amrah 
29, 5+ 

4 See GUNN, S¢zd. 
p- x. 


forgotten that the vocalizations thus provided are purely artificial makeshifts and 
bear little or no relation, so far as the vowels are concerned, to the unknown original 
pronunciations as heard and spoken by the Egyptians themselves. 

Oss. By an elaborate process of inference scholars have succeeded in determining 
from the Coptic the position and the quantity of the original vowels in a large 
number of words; but the quality is far less easily ascertainable.! 

In this book |, originally unvoiced s (s), and —, originally more like z than 
the s by which it is usually transliterated, will both be consistently transliterated 
as s, since the two sounds had undoubtedly become fused by the time of the 
Middle Kingdom; only when it is required to indicate the original sounds, will § 
be used for |! and 2 for —. 

In many Middle Egyptian words “4 @¢ had already obtained the value of 
= d, and = f¢ the value of « ¢, as is proved by the occasional substitution of == 
for original “4, and of « for original =. These changes of sound were, how- 
ever, confined to certain words, and it is advisable always to transliterate written 
*\ as @ and written = as Z, even where we chance to know that these signs were 
sounded as @ and ¢ respectively. For == ¢ with a tick see Sign-list, under V 14. 

The hieroglyphs e @ and «= 4 interchange, but much more rarely than the 
consonants mentioned in the last two paragraphs. They must be distinguished 
carefully in transliteration. 

rm # and § &, like = & and a &, represent quite distinct sounds, and must 
never be confused. 

Oss. 1. It follows from what has been said that biliteral and triliteral signs 
containing an original d@ and ¢ should be transliterated with these letters unless 


accompanied by alphabetic @ or ¢. Thus } is read wd except in such a form as 
A aes “ wddt and q is read #Z¢v except in such a writing as jes ntrt. 
— sf) a 


Oss. 2. In Dyn. XVIII and even earlier, “-\ and == are sometimes found for 
original == d and ao ¢ by a kind of false archaism. Exx. ISR aa wehw for 
wahw ‘table of offerings’; = ¢# for tu ‘this’ (f.).° 

OBs. 3. Suffixes which are, or once have been, independent words are in this 
book preceded by a dot, ex. ON Sx sdm-tw-f ‘he is heard’, originally ‘one (¢w) 


hears (sdm) him (f)’. A hyphen is used only in compound words, exx. —~°I +-pr 


‘temple: a ‘Tmn-htp ‘ Amenhotpe’, a man’s name. Grammatical endings like 

the ¢ of the feminine are not marked as such in transliteration, ex. Si s3t ‘daughter’.* 

§ 20. Semi-vowels and weak consonants.—The hieroglyphs | 7 and 
 w are consonant-signs, but the consonants represented by them being closely 
related to the vowels z and w respectively, they exhibit peculiarities in their 
employment which entitle them to the appellation of semi-vowels. Indeed, 
the Egyptians seem to have regarded them, except at the beginning of words, as 
but little more essential than the unwritten vowels, and they are therefore 
frequently omitted in hieroglyphic writing. This is particularly true of gram- 
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SEMI-VOWELS AND WEAK CONSONANTS § 20 


matical endings, though full writings might there have appeared indispensable 
for the avoidance of ambiguity. For example: \% ddw means ‘speaking’, 
a masculine participle, but this is very often written summarily as *) dd; the 
same writing ©) dd is also, however, the proper form of the infinitive dd ‘to say’. 

Here we touch upon one of the principal sources of difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian texts. Summary writings are so much commoner than full 
ones, that grammatical distinctions are obliterated and become a mere matter 
of inference. When, in a given context, the beginner is told that a form written 
dd is to be understood as ddw, he should take this assertion on trust until such 
time as he is able to appreciate or criticize the reasons which prompted it. 

| is transliterated z because it seems, from the start, to have possessed two 
sound-values in Egyptian: 1, y or Z like’ ydd in Hebrew, ex. |») teh ‘moon’, 
Hebrew mu, Coptic 109; 2, #, ex. wk, ‘I’, Hebrew °338, sometimes written |" in 
the Pyramid Texts. 

\q y is barely found as initial letter in Middle Egyptian except in the inter- 
jection \\f» yk ‘hey’ (§ 258).1. Elsewhere it is employed only in grammatical 
endings corresponding to 2 or simply z in Old Egyptian. Whereas QQ can occur 
either as last letter or as last but one, exx. masc. \QQ mry ‘beloved’, fem. ®e 
mryt, (less often 11) can occupy only the last place ;? there it has the value y of 
z, which it sometimes replaces, ex. ® \@ Drty ‘Djerty’ (a town), Dyn. XVIII 
for © \le Drti Dyn. XI. For the origin of see § 73, 4. 

\\ # and = 7 may be termed weak consonants, since they are very 
susceptible of change or omission ; both tend to be replaced in writing by ] 2. 


21. Absence of the article.—Old and Middle Egyptian dispense, as 
a rule, with any equivalent of the English article, whether definite or indefinite. 
Thus ~~ vz may be rendered, according to the demands of the context, by ‘the 
name’, ‘a name’, or simply ‘name’. 
Oss. For Egyptian equivalents of both articles, appearing first in Middle Egyptian 
and becoming regular only in Late Egyptian, see below, §§ 112 end; 262, 1. 


{alee AS hel Col ies i sie et 


(2) Learn and write out from memory, both in hieroglyphs and in trans- 
literation, the following words : 
\ m (‘em’) I, in; 2, by means of, with (of instrument); 3, from, out of. 
wwn @ (‘en’) I, to, for (in sense of dative); 2, to (of direction, only to persons). 
<= + (‘er’) 1, to, into, towards (of direction towards ¢hzngs); 2, in respect of. 
Opn (‘pen’) this m(asculine) 
pee op follows its noun. 
tn (‘ten’) this, f(eminine) 
MW 
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1TIn ym‘ sea’, Onont. 
i. 162*, y is ‘ group- 
writing’, § 60. 


? An obscure excep- 
tion, § 177. 


3 Téd, pl. 22. Sim. 
Towmy for earlier 72722, 
Cairo 20001. 


Exerc. I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


"ll ky (‘key’) other, another, m. 
“=" kt (‘ket’) other, another, f. 
USN im (‘yem’) there, therein, therewith, therefrom. 
J* bw (‘bew’) place, m., singular only. 

© ht (‘chet’) thing, f. 

at Pth (‘ Pteh’) Ptah, name of the god of Memphis. 
US zw (‘yew’) is, are. 

~_. rm (‘ren’) name, m. 

= dd (‘djed’) say, speak. 


ae Ane (‘hena’) together with. 


precedes its noun. 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs the following combinations of letters : 

(N.B. Here and elsewhere the student should conform to Egyptian usage with its 
preference for a symmetrical arrangement of the signs (§ 16). The individual words will, 
however, best be kept separate, contrary to the practice of the monuments.) 


hn, rk, grh, sft, pir, my, snb, hrd, ixh, wis, asf, knd, ptpt, wsb, tsm. 


(c) Translate into Egyptian, adding transiterations to the hieroglyphs : 

(N.B. The words are to be translated in the order of the English, unless a different 
order is indicated by small numerals before the words, or unless instructions to the contrary 
have been given in the Lessons or Vocabularies.) 

(1) To another place. (2) To Ptah. (3) “Another *thing ‘is there. (4) In 
this name. (5) *Ptah ‘is there in this place. (6) Together with another name. 
(7) A ‘thing ‘is in this place. (8) *Ptah ‘speak(s) in respect of this thing. 


[Bors ON 


§ 22. Ideograms or Sense-signs, as we have seen § 6, 1, are signs that 
convey their meaning pictorially. More often than not they are accompanied by 
sound-signs (§§ 6, 2; 17; 18) indicating the precise word to be understood. 

Thus 0, a picture of the sun, immediately suggests to the mind, besides the 
notion of the sun itself, also the notions of light and time; the addition of 
sound-signs is indispensable to define the exact meaning and the exact word 
intended in a particular context. Hence © enters into the words — 0 7¢ ‘sun’, 
‘day’ (also written ©); So hrw ‘day’, ‘daytime’ (also written ©); So ré 
‘time’, ‘period’; } Jo wén ‘rise’, ‘shine’ (also written } J"Q’). 

Ops. Note that one and the same word may often be written in several different 
ways; such different writings are called variants of each other. 
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Similarly, ck, depicting a boat, appears in the words ${ }\.ek wé? ‘solar 
bark’; & ~ck gd ‘fare downstream’; 5~~ck apt ‘boat’. 

(also, but less frequently, {}) represents a combined palette, water-bowl, 
and reed-holder. Hence it is used in the words {fj ss ‘write’ (the spelling — 44 
is almost confined to the Old Kingdom; (ify sé ‘scribe’; ““a{% zee ‘smooth’, 
‘finely ground’, originally of pigments. 

#, an animal's ear, is found in #\\ sd ‘hear’, more rarely written [AN 
with all the component consonants; also in |G id, [a sh‘ be deaf’, and various 
other words. 

As the example of 2, shows, it is by no means necessary that an ideogram, 
when accompanied by phonograms, should be accompanied by aé/ the signs 
needful to express its complete sound-value. It is only from full writings that 
the sound-value of ideograms can be ascertained; these are, however, on the 
whole rarer than short and summary writings. 


§ 23. In several of the examples quoted in § 22 the ideogram follows one 
or more phonograms and ends the word. In cases such as these it is called a 
determinative, because it appears to determine the meaning of the foregoing 
sound-signs and to define that meaning in a general way. Words written 
ideographically may also have determinatives, ex. fy ss ‘scribe’. 

Only some of the commonest words, like *) dd ‘speak’, }"", Zune ‘ together 
with’, lack determinatives; and many, like { 4 4iy8 4£ér ‘hungry man’, S=fn 
wer ‘flee’, have more than one. 


Ops. The name ‘determinative’ is in many cases historically inaccurate, the 
ideogram having been the original sign with which the word was first written, and 
the phonograms having been prefixed to it subsequently for the sake of clearness. In 
such cases it might be more truly said that the phonograms determine the sound of 
the ideogram, than that the ideogram determines the sezse of the phonograms. 


§ 24. Generic determinatives.—Ideograms that serve to determine a 
considerable number of different words can naturally only express the &zxd of 
sense borne by these, and not their specific meaning; they are therefore called 
generic determinatives. 

The following is a list of the more important generic determinatives; they 
may be learnt gradually. For fuller details the Sign-list at the end of the book 
must be consulted. 


Mi man, person. old man, old, lean upon. 

Ni woman. tA official, man in authority. 

Bil people. p (Dyn. XVITI ye or AS), exalted 
y) child, young. person, the dead. 
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§ 24 


Ki god, king. 

wt or A} king. 

BS god, king." 

2, or 2 goddess, queen." 


re high, rejoice, support. 
‘i praise, supplicate. 
¥ force, effort. 


4) 2 eat, drink, speak, think, feel. 
Fi) litt) carry. 


AK weary, weak. 


Sty enemy, foreigner. 


oQ enemy, death. 
> or = lie down, death, bury. 


? mummy, likeness, shape. 

€ head, nod, throttle. 

=), hair, mourn, forlorn. 

“we €ye, see, actions of eye, 

xs actions or conditions of eye. 


(less accurately 4) nose, smell, joy, 
contempt. 


) ear, states or activities of ear. 
«— tooth, actions of teeth. 


s—0 force, effort (interchangeable with ¥}). 


=—J substitute for —0 in hieratic, less often 


in hieroglyphic. 
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ao offer, present. 

a—s arm, bend arm, cease. 
¢) envelop, embrace. 

=» phallus, beget, urinate. 
f leg, foot, actions of foot. 
S\ walk, run. 

(. move backwards. 
limb, flesh. 

® tumours, odours, disease. 


(QS bodily discharges. 


as and Y5g cattle. 
aN, savage, Typhonian.® 


Kl skin, mammal. 


& bird, insect. 


SX small, bad, weak. 
<== fish. 


Un snake, worm. 


() tree: 


plant, flower. 
tia or wk vine, fruit, garden. 
\=— wood, tree. 
2M corn. 
8 . 
v0 Ors grain. 
S 


1 Skyy above. 


© sun, light, time. 


1 The king was often thought of as the incarnation of the falcon-god Horus, and the queen as the incarnation of the 
cobra-goddess Edjé, commonly known as Buto; moreover, both deities were typical of their class, whence the employment 
of falcon and cobra as determinatives of royalty and of divinity; but the former alone was so used at an early date. 


2 Note the difference from yh 


in the position of 40th arms. 


8 This animal represents the god Seth, identified by the Greeks with Typhon, the brother and murderer of the good 


god Osiris, and the enemy of Horus, son of Osiris. 
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a night, darkness. os sacred bark. 

pe star, TT clothe, linen. 

( fire, heat, cook. ey bind, document. 

2S ee < rope, actions with cord or rope. 


c stone. S knife, cut. 


2) copper, bronze. “Z__ hoe, cultivate, hack up. 


ooo sand, minerals, pellets. x break, divide, cross. 
wwa water, liquid, actions connected \/ cup. 

NW. 

mw with water. 0 vessel, anoint. 


=r (less often <=>) sheet of water. 8 (less accurately 6) pot, vessel, 


iy irrigated land. beverages. 

= land (later often replaces xx). ® bread, cake. 

== road, travel, position. c= or <> loaf, cake, offering. 

(™) desert, foreign country. YY festival. 

) foreign (country or person). =< (also vertically || older form ===) 
® town, village, Egypt. book, writing, abstract. 

CJ house, building. 1" royal name, king. 

<= door, open. | one; the object depicted (§ 25). 

[=| box, coffin. 11 1 (also |, ae ©°o) several, plural. 


fy shrine, palanquin, mat. \ substitute for signs difficult to draw 


~2& boat, ship, navigation. (mostly hieratic). 


1 The hieroglyphs spelling the royal name are written inside this; see below, p. 74. 


This occasion may be taken to urge upon the student the desirability of 
acquiring a good hieroglyphic handwriting. In writing, the printed forms of the 
hieroglyphs may be abbreviated where needful, but care must be taken not 
to ignore any essential or characteristic feature. The transcriptions from the 
hieratic and demotic shown in Plate II (facing p. 10) are examples of the author’s 
own hieroglyphic handwriting; though not to be regarded as models to be copied, 
they will serve to show the kind of way in which modern Egyptologists represent 
the old hieroglyphic script. Note that these transcriptions are written from right 
to left, i.e. with the signs pointing to the right (§ 16). It is important for the 
student to be able to write with equal ease in both directions, so that, when 
copying a text, he can retain the direction of his original. 


i 


22 
rere) 


§ 25 


' AZ. 45, 44. 


19 Tn stades absolutus 
(§ 78) the ¢ had prob- 
ably fallen as early as 
ONG sch tlebr Arab, 
and see AZ. 44, 80, 
n, 2. 


2 K. SETHE, Der 
Nominalsatz im agyp- 
téschen und koptt- 
schen; seein Abbrevia- 
tions under Vomznals. 
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§ 25. Purely ideographic writings.—When ‘deograms stand for the 
actual objects which they depict, the phonetic signs that would indicate the 


names of those objects are often dispensed with. Ideograms so employed are 


usually followed by the stroke-determinative |; if the noun is feminine, the 
stroke is preceded by © 4, the feminine ending (§ 26). 
Masculine exx.: © 7¢ sun; * ry face. 


niwt town, city; © 2¢¢ horizon. 


Feminine exx.: ® 


| 

Ons. 1. The stroke 1 was early extended to other uses as well; not only was it 
retained when such words as 9 7¢ ‘sun’, ¥ fr ‘face’ were employed in their deriva- 
tive meanings of ‘day’ and ‘sight’ respectively, but it is sometimes found also with 
ideograms that have become purely phonetic, the whole ideographic word being 
transferred to a phonetic usage; so G s7 ‘son’, which is written with an ideogram 
belonging to the old word z¢ (2#/) ‘ pintail duck’. 

Ons. 2. Ideograms meaning what they depict, and therefore accompanied by the 
stroke 1, were in the Old Kingdom often accompanied by phonetic signs; a few cases 
have survived in M.E., ex. yy, s ‘man’ (varr. yg and |). 


§ 26. Egyptian distinguishes two genders, masculine and feminine. 
Most feminine words ended in 4 ¢ (probably vocalized -a#),1* exx. _ y4 s¢ ‘woman’ 
8 niwe ‘town’. 


oa | 


’ 


Most other nouns are masculine, as —,0 7¢ ‘sun’, ¢ Zr ‘face’. 


§ 27, Verbal sentences are those in which the predicate is a verb-form 
having the sense of a simple finite verb in English or Latin (‘loves’, ‘loved’, 
amat, amavit). 

In such sentences the normal word-order is: 1. verb, 2. subject, 3. object, 
4. adverb or adverbial phrase (preposition with noun). 

Exx. &J'> _, ONZE won re m pt the sun rises in the sky. 


“eo OTB IEANS -. rh s&§ sr m hrw pu the scribe knows a counsel on this day. 


Oss. Sentences having in the Egyptian a verb-form serving merely as copula 
are in this book grouped for convenience sake with the non-verbal sentences, see § 28. 


§ 28. Non-verbal sentences.2—This is a convenient class-name for all 
those sentences which either have in the predicate no proper verb at all, or else 
have one with the attenuated meaning of the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, ‘ was’, etc.). 

The copula (i.e. that ‘link’ between subject and predicate expressed in 
English by some part of the verb ‘to be’) is often left unexpressed in Egyptian, 
as happens regularly in Semitic and less frequently in Greek and Latin. 

Ex. —,O\W22 7¢ m pt the sun is in the sky. 

Non-verbal sentences are classified according to the nature of their predicate. 
There may be distinguished : 

1, Sentences with adverbial predicate, such as ‘the scribe is there’, ‘the 


scribe is in the city’. Note that a preposition together with its noun constitutes 
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an adverbial phrase, so that predicates like ‘in the city’ come under this head. 
See in detail Lesson X. 

2. Sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate, such as ‘the 
scribe isia knave’, ‘he is a knave’, ‘Il am he’, ‘who are you?’ The term 
‘nominal’ here means ‘consisting of a noun’ (Latin zomex) and the reference is 
to nouns substantive only. See Lesson XI. 

3. Sentences with adjectival predicate, such as ‘the scribe is good’. 
See Lesson XII. 

No small part of the first twelve lessons will be devoted to mastering the 
different ways in which Egyptian expresses sentences of these three kinds. 

Obs. 1. Hitherto it has been usual to group together the sentences described 
by us as ‘non-verbal’ under the heading of the ‘nominal sentence’. This is a term 
borrowed from Arabic grammar and has a signification rather different from ‘non- 
verbal sentence’ as here employed. 

Oxs. 2. The sentences expressing existence or non-existence described below 
§§ 107-9 are partly verbal, partly non-verbal. Another type of sentences to be dealt 


with in Lesson X XIII is non-verbal in form, though its predicate has verbal meaning ; 
we shall refer to it as the ‘ pseudo-verbal construction’. 


§ 29. Sentences with adverbial predicate.—The word-order is the 
same as in verbal sentences (§ 27); since there is no object, and since the copula 
is In many cases omitted, this means that the order is 1. subject, 2. adverb or 
adverbial phrase. 

Exx. — of) \ Ae im (the sun-god) Ré¢(is) there. 

~ OW22 re m pt the sun (is) in the sky. 

To introduce such sentences the word | iw is frequently used. This is 
an old verb (perhaps a specialized variation of the verb a zw ‘come’) which 
has only this one form, and is employed in certain cases to be specified below 
with the meaning of the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, etc.). 

Ex. |S o\\2® iw re m pt the sun is in the sky. 

When the subject is a zown, the word zw occurs only in zxdependent statements 
or assertions made with a certain detachment, and in these the presence of zw 
is much more common than its absence. Thus the difference between zw r¢ mz pt 
and vt m pt is that, whereas the former type of sentence gives considerable 
prominence and importance to the affirmation which it contains, the latter is the 
form of words chosen for simple, unobtrusive descvzption, particularly when there 
has to be expressed the equivalent of an English adveré clause, i.e. clause of time, 
circumstance, condition, etc.; see the next section. 

When the subject is a pronoun, the sentence. with zw has a wider use, see 


below, §§ 37. 117. 
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§ 30. Dependence, tense and mood in Egyptian.—The student must 
realize from the start that Egyptian is very sparing in its use of words meaning 
‘when’, ‘if’, ‘though’, ‘for’, ‘and’, and the like ; consequently, it often devolves 
upon the translator to supply the implicit logical nexus between sentences, as 
also between words. 

Similarly, distinctions of ¢ezse and mood are not marked in the same clear 
way as in English. 

What is said here applies both to verbal and to non-verbal sentences, though 
in verbal sentences the ambiguity of meaning may sometimes result from the fact 
that the omission of vowels in the writing has obliterated differences between 
verb-forms which were really distinct and possessed distinct significations. In 
their particular contexts any of the following renderings may be legitimate: 


/ the sun rises in the sky 
the sun rose in the sky 
the sun will rise in the sky 
when the sun rises in the sky 
when the sun rose in the sky 
if the sun rise in the sky 


BIS ONCE won re m pt 


let the sun rise in the sky 
\ that the sun may (might) rise in the sky, etc. 


the sun is in the sky 
the sun was in the sky 
TO Ne pt let the sun be in the sky 
when the sun is (was, will be) in the sky 
the sun being in the sky (circumstantial), etc. 


When, however, a sentence with adverbial predicate like the last is intro- 
duced by zw, the range of possible meanings is narrower, and almost confined to 
main clauses embodying an assertion (see above § 29, below § 117); thus we obtain: 


the sun is in the sky 
\SToLls tw re m pe the sun was in the sky 
but also to express an emphatic contrast : 
whereas the sun is (was) in the sky. 


At the present stage of his knowledge, the beginner will do well to translate 
all these sentences as referring to present time. On the other hand, if the sense 
appear to demand it and the rules already given permit, he may insert in his 
renderings such an English word as ‘when’. 

Ex. SJ 6 _OlS8 > N— POG wen re, iw te m rswt, (when) the sun rises, 
the earth is in joy. 


LESSON II 


VEO Orne otUr lL Ary 


‘al rg (‘rech’) become acquainted 
with, know. 


e\\+ 4m (‘chem’) not know, be 
ignorant of, 

os all gr (‘ger ; be silent, cease. 

Sx Gd (‘ched’) fare downstream, 
northwards. 

oyKA 43 (‘ha’) go down, descend. 

CAN sdm (‘sedjem’) hear; with 7 ‘to’, 
hearken to, obey (a person). 

LO ee wéx (‘weben’) rise, shine forth. 


<— - 5 
© var. re (‘ra’) sun, day; with 


det. 4 Ré‘, sun-ged. 


(ap) 


¢? (‘ta’) earth, land. 


yaeh ’) moon. 
e 
a pe (‘pet’) sky, heaven. 

|S] s&r (‘secher’) plan, counsel. 


LE@ hrw (‘herew’) day, day-time. 
[e\ ut 

BYY ork (-gereh’) night. 

mh Sis) rswt (‘reshwet’) joy, glad- 


ness. 


nek apt (‘ depet’) boat. 
‘SING wiz (‘weya’) ship, bark, 


particularly divine ship. 
Sy nds (‘nedjes’) poor man, 


commoner, 


—— —>— - —>— 
Oo, var. Woks (‘se 


fl st (‘set’) woman. 


Gt Xe s§ (‘sesh’) scribe. 


Qi ht (‘achet’) horizon. 
oS pr (‘per’) house. 


ea einate: 


ei niwt (‘neywet’) town, city. 
—— var, a § (‘she’) lake, pool. 


any | | 


ee ee Se ty 


(2) Transhiterate and translate : 


DSI e_ogAs ©) 
Roasts inn 4 ANE 
iT) OeVK[r deseo le 
ara? 4] ® 4X5 SB oO bel 


b) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 
Bay 
(N.B. Words in brackets are not to be translated.) 
1) The scribe goes down into another boat. (2) Ptah knows this counsel. 
= 


at 53h 3) Sakai yh 
p24 Ribed SOD ee) 


) OAT we 1D 


on 
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(3) (When) this poor man fares downstream to the city, the house is in Joy. 
(4) The moon rises in the sky. (5) The scribe is silent by day and by night 
(render: in day, in night). (6) This land is in joy, (when) Ré¢ goes down into 
the bark. (7) A pool is in this city. (8) This woman hearkens to the scribe. 
(9) A man is there in the house. 


gb eS OUNCE 


§ 31. The biliteral signs (§ 17, 2), or combinations of two consonants, are 
of great importance, and a few must be learnt in each of the next lessons. 
i. Signs with # as the second consonant : 


<> 7 se 2? i hs 4. old 4, s+ (s) A& 
+) ws y m3 SS h3 ee he dy 


i b3 ale hy eS S3 Ly & i a3 


§ 32. Phonetic complements.—The biliteral signs (and similarly the 
triliteral signs, see below § 42) are almost always accompanied by alphabetic 
signs expressing part or the whole of their sound-value. Thus 23% is to be 
read $%, never $32, which would be written =3 {\ \; similarly _J4) is to be read, 
not 4633, but simply 47. Alphabetic signs used in this way are called phonetic 
complements. 

The exact mode of combination varies with the individual signs. In the 
list of § 31, £\, 5, ss, U, &, and | follow the pattern of 23h, the remainder 
(except —) vacillating between this arrangement and that exemplified by Jj, 
where the first consonant precedes the biliteral sign and the second follows it; 
with — the exceptional arrangements ~ | \\ and are found. What is customary 
in each case must be learnt by use. 

The complete absence of phonetic complements is uncommon, but is seen in 
such words as { @ ‘thousand’, Gy s7 ‘son’, 4938 ds ‘servant’, US &e¢ ‘work’, 


‘construction ’. 


§ 33. The personal pronouns appear in Egyptian under several different 
forms, each of which has its own restricted field of employment. There must be 
distinguished : 

1. Suffix-pronouns, see below § 34. 

2. Dependent pronouns, see below § 43. 

3. Independent pronouns, see below § 64. 
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§ 34. The suffix-pronouns (more briefly suffixes) are so called because 
they must follow, and be suffixed to, some preceding word. They are as follows: 
Singet,c, ys? -1)me, my. Also fem.,! ) not occurring before 
Dyn. XIX.2. Kings sometimes 
(§ 24);° §, rarely for kings in Dyn. 
XII,‘ is replaced by N}° or f° in 
Dyn. XVIII, when 4 occurs for 
gods.7. Other writings of the suffix: 
py’ or |x}? on early M.K. coffins ; in 
inscriptions sometimes ],?° seldom 1.4 
The suffix was regularly omitted in 
O.K. ; so too sometimes later.!? 


Sine. 2.ima== 7 “ Lhou, thee, thy, Reversed in hieratic, viz. ©. 
Pe yt. 27 ~ Thou, thee;thy, Later also © °é, 
i eat eae He, him, his, it, its. 
Pee eto Les plie, her eit, its: Old only fl -s, later also = 
Pigpet, Co, et. We, us, our. Rarely 
» 2,C. peta You, your. Or *~ -¢n, later also wm or © «dz. 
>» 3c f,,<s@ They, them, their. Or ! +sz (old -sx), later also written 


BER NOSES tee 
ee Oie lee MERCCPUONAl yall eit po 


Rea, ce Siew = They, them, their: Also written °,,a later suffix, a few 


examples of which are found as early 


as Dyn. XVIII." 


Dual 1,c. ~" -zy Wetwo,us two, our. ; : oe 
pada ee? : Obsolete in M.E. except in archaistic 


» 2,C. tay You two, your. 3 


usually replaced by the 


ene, 
. 


pe ane: ||. sny Theytwo,themtwo, 


their. 


atexts 2 
| plural suffixes.’ 


OBs. 1. For [| , cs st ‘them’, ‘it’ (§ 46) as object of the infinitive, i.e. used like 
the suffixes, see § 300. 

Oss. 2. For the forms assumed by the singular suffixes after dual nouns, see 
below § 75, 2. 

Oss. 3. In +43") zmytw-ny ‘between them’ (§ 177) -zy might be a very rare 
suffix 3rd pers. dual ; mae or aa after verbs is best explained differently, see § 486, OBS. 2. 

Oxs. 4. The exceptional writings of -sz without 2 are paralleled by even rarer 
ones with -#z ; reasons have been given !° for thinking that the final z fell away at an 
early date, though revived for -tz in Coptic. 


§ 85. Among the chief uses of the suffix-pronouns are the following : 

I. as genitive after nouns, with the sense of our possessive adjectives. 
Exx. §Ja_ gr-f ‘his house’, lit. ‘house of him’; © |, zéwé-sm ‘their city’, lit. 
‘city of them’. 


oo 


N IWINGS IRS 245 We 
Westc. 6, 7. 

2 Mar, Adyd. i. 25. 

8 Berl. AZ. i. p. 258; 
Urk. iv. 163. 

4 Tkhern. 6. 8. 

5 Urk. iv. 366; 840, 
ie 
NOT haIxX1SOSsncos 
813, 14. 

US DNel Baas C¢K. 
iv. 612. 

O MING HIRS, Dey BS 
24, I. 

DOING SR, 1 5 O 
253 14, I. 7. 

10 Bersh.i. 14, 9.11. 
125 Ofk AW. 110; 

11 Cairo 20057, g. 

12 Dyn. XI, Hamm. 
114, 13-16; Dyn. 
XVIII, Ur’. iv. 572, 
2.63 1031, 2-10. 


6; 


Ye Ann. 20, 
ds 24 


JEA 16, 64 (5 
6, n. 15. 


18 First of all in 
iw-w ‘they are’, exx. 
Ork.iv.54,10; 1021,4. 


14 ErM. Ayn. 12, 
3; 13,53; Mar. Adyd. 
i, 29. 

18 U7k. AV. 302, 125 
425, 17. 


16 CLERE in Groupe 
ling. @ét. Chamito- 
Sémitigues, ii. 06. 
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Lie AE J /202, 
1116 B, 6, qu. § 96, 2. 


2 Exx. Sebekhhu 8 ; 
Peas. B 1, 22; Cairo 
20497,1; Westc. 11,8. 

3 Without suffix, Ps. 
181. 

4 Louvre C 3, 16. 
Sim. 7. Carn. 2; Urk. 
iv. 364, 10; after zk, 
Louvre C 3, 7; sw ds.f 
‘himself’, Brit. Mus. 
552, 2. 

2 Hs hs AS UOyp: 
Sim. S7ut 1, 278-9 ; 
Cairo 20¢03,7; Westc. 
6, 24. Anticipating a 
suffix serving as sub- 
ject, Westc. 7, 8. 

6 Urk.iv.116. Sim. 
Pt. 181. Dsiry, Adm. 
On We 


7M htwf, Peas. 
Br, 83, sim. Bersh. ii. 
22,9,16. Rhcw ‘than 
itself’, S27. B66. Wpzw- 
hr h€w-k ds-k ‘except 
thyself’, BUDGE, p. 
291, 10; 366, 10. VM 
htw-i ‘by myself’, 
‘alone’, AZ/1. 2, 2. 
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2. after prepositions, as "R mi ‘to me’; §””) ues ‘together with her’. 
3. as nominative with the simple tenses of the verb, Exx. \—= dd-k ‘thou 
sayest’ (§ 39); OSX” sdm-n-t ‘thou (f.) hast heard’ (§ 67). 
Oss. Note that pv:f in Egyptian may mean, not merely ‘his house’, i.e. ‘the 


house of him’, but equally well ‘a house of his’, contrary to the use of the English 
possessive adjectives; exx. below in § 115.! 


§ 36. ‘Myself’, ‘thyself’, etc.—Egyptian distinguishes no special reflexive 
Se” daf if could quite well mean ‘he says to himself’.* 


=\ 


pronouns. Hence 

For emphatic ‘ myself’, ‘thyself’, etc. use may be made of ‘7\ ds-, later also 
written “, with appended suffix. This is found 

1. after nouns, as in © 4H Ae ds-f R& himself, i.e. in person.+ 

2. to strengthen a suffix when used as genitive; ex. — YB‘ vwd dsi my 
own name.° 


K men 7 oe 


3. adverbially, with the meaning ‘ by one’s own effort’; ex. 3S) ~S Sr 
sa wk krwt dss the bolts open to thee of themselves.° 

In later times ‘myself’, ‘thyself’ are regularly paraphrased by [-y'ly8 Aew-2 
(§ 73, 3), v1 Aew-&, lit. ‘my (thy) members’; early examples also occur, some 
preposition always preceding.’ 

§ 37. The suffixes as subject of |} iw.—Like other verbs, |} zw ‘is’, 
‘are’ (§ 29) may have a suffix for its nominative. The student must remember 
that the sentence with zw, though here for reasons of convenience classed as 
non-verbal (§ 28), is verbal in actual form. 

Ex. IS™*\C Ie twa m pr-f we are in his house. 

We have seen above (§ 29) that, if the subject of a sentence with adverbial 
predicate is a noun, the effect of placing zw before it is to give it the importance of 
a more or less independent assertion. This rule does not necessarily hold when the 
subject is a suffix-pronoun; the suffixes must lean on some preceding word, and 
zw is the word most commonly used to support the suffixes in the case before us. 

Hence such a sentence as iw: m pr-f may have two meanings: (1) either it 


or else it may 


is a main clause, the assertion ‘we are in his house’, as above; (2) 
be a subordinate clause of some kind. 


Ex. Ag Oye yer" Ko 


are in his house. 


r§ s8, iwn m pr:f the scribe rejoices, (when) we 


§ 38. Sentences with the \\ m of predication.—Egyptian cannot say 
zw-k s$ for ‘thou art a scribe’, but only 


(SS My tw-% m s§, lit. thou art (as) a scribe. 
Here the preposition {\ 7 has the signification ‘in the position of’, ‘as’; hence 
it may be termed the m of predication. By its aid the pattern of the sentence 
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with adverbial predicate may be adopted in order to express sentences which in 
English have a nominal predicate. An example with nominal subject would be: 
QS [Saye 2 SNA eee nds pu m sé this commoner is a scribe. 


Ops. The predicate here usually, if not always, expresses what in logic is termed 
an ‘accident’, an acquired attribute rather than a permanent ‘property’. 


§ 39. The Sdm-f form of the verb.—-We have incidentally become 
acquainted with a form or tense of the verb in which the subject, sometimes 
a noun (§ 27) and sometimes a suffix (§ 35, 3), is added directly to the signs 
expressing the verbal notion; exx. 2\\— sdm-:f ‘he hears’, o\\ {ys sdm ss ‘the 
scribe hears’. In describing the various parts of the Egyptian verb it is usual 
to take the verb o\\ sdm ‘hear’ as paradigm or model; and since, following the 
example of Semitic grammar, precedence over the Ist pers. sing. is given to the 
3rd pers. sing., the verb-form to which reference has just been made is known 
as the S$dm-f' form (pronounce seadjemef ). 

We shall see later (§ 411, 1) that the sdf form appears to have originated 
in a passive participle followed by a genitival suffix-pronoun ; an original ‘heard 
of him’ came to mean ‘he hears’ or ‘he heard’. 

To create the passive of the sdm-f form, an element -$ -¢w, sometimes more 
briefly written © -¢(w), is inserted immediately after the verb-stem, as in 2~\-} 
~ ., Sdm-tw r pn ‘this utterance is heard’, 2\oP~ or AYE sduv-tw/f ‘it (i.e. 
this utterance) is heard’. The element -¢w is really an indefinite pronoun 
like our ‘one’, French ov, and is sometimes still so used independently, ex. =\4 
dd-tw ‘one says’, ‘it is said’ (see too below § 47); from this use sdm-tw:f ‘he 
is heard’ was doubtless derived on the analogy of the active sdm-f. 

Ops. The suffix-pronoun after -t7 was undoubtedly felt as the subject of a 
passive, not as the object of an active; otherwise the dependent pronouns (§ 44, 1), 
not the suffixes, would have been used.?, However, such constructions as Zr-tw Sdm-: 
tw:-f (§ 239), zw-te Sdn: tw-f (§ 463) show that the origin was not altogether lost from 
sight. 

The full form & follows any determinative that the verb-stem may have, as 
“a I~ rh-tw-f ‘he is known’. The shorter writing © may either precede or 
follow the determinative, but S.<* is more correct than @i&. The passive 
ending -¢w is in all cases inseparable from the verb-stem. 

The full paradigm of the sdm-f form is as follows : 

Active Passive 
Ist sing. c. J\\ yh sdm-i I hear J\o% 38 or JY 8 sdu-twit 1 am heard 
and ,, m. 4\cosdmkthouhearest 2\Xch mor AS, sdw-tw-k thou art heard 
» yy £ 2X\== sdmt thou hearest )\\oS= or J. sdm-tw-t thou art heard 
3rd ,, m. 2\— sdm:fhe (or it) hears ooh or o\— sdavtw/f he is heard 
» » ff A\|l sdm-s she (or it) hears so] or \</) sdm-tw-s she is heard 


4! G 


1 The translitera- 
tion with § is here 
adopted since the term 
has to apply to Old 
Egyptian no less than 
to Middle Egyptian. 
The paradigm and 
exx. below are written 
with s,as being solely 
Middle Egyptian. 


2Uth-tw st in Urk. 
iv. 658, 4 is ‘that one 
might pull them’ ra- 
ther than ‘that they 
might be pulled’. 


§ 39 


1 Old perfective, ex. 
Sh. S. 40; participle, 
exx. £6. 1,13; Urhk. 
iv. 331, r2; infinitive, 
see § 300. 

2 Exx. Sz, B 205- 
6; Louvre C 3, 12. 


8 Pt, 634; Hb. 47, 
19; Urk. iv. 137, 10; 
49°, 17- 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Active Passive 
een en ee a . q 
ist plur. c. 2", , sdm-1 we hear Oso %8"" or AY sdm:-tw-n we are hear 
and ,, , A\== sdm-tn you hear 2°" sdm-tw:tn you are heard 
3rd, yy AAW sdesu they hear aye [i or JI, sdm-tw-si they are 
heard 


Before nouns 2, sdm hears or hear = 4)\\-% or 2X sdm-tw is or are heard 
Indefinite a\>% sdm-tw one hears. 

The duals are omitted, since they are ordinarily replaced by the plurals; 
nor has it been considered necessary to encumber the paradigm with the variant 
writings of the suffix-pronouns, for which see § 34. 

When the subject of the sdm-f form is a suffix, this is inseparable from the 
verb-stem or, in the passive, from the verb-stem accompanied by -tw; -tw is 
itself inseparable from the verb-stem. 

When, on the other hand, the subject is a zoum, this, under given conditions 
(§ 66), may be separated from the verb. 

Exx. [l. das 2-f she says to him. 


\._ G4y8 dd nf ss the scribe says to him. 
Nd 2. dd-tw nf r pu this utterance is said to him. 


cS sr 

(eS o\c iw grt re m pt now the sun was in the sky. 

When the agent has to be expressed after the passive of sdm-f, or indeed 
after any other passive form of the verb,! it is introduced by the preposition 
sue bys 

Ex, RST | ley, dd-tw r pn in s this utterance is (to be) said by a man.” 

Much more rarely, the preposition © 47, properly ‘with’ or ‘near’, is used 
for the same purpose.® 


§ 40. Meaning of the Sdm-f form.—This difficult topic is reserved for 
detailed discussion in Lessons XXX, XXXI._ Provisionally, it may be said 
that the sdm-f form excludes the meaning of hardly any English tense or mood ; 
see too above § 30. Asa past tense, it is to no small extent replaced by another 
form, the sdm-n-f (pronounce sedjemnef) form, to be described in Lesson V. In 
most cases the student will do well, at this stage of his knowledge, to render 
Sdmf as an English present. But to serve as indications of the wider meaning, 
three common uses are here specified, and may be utilized at once; the employ- 
ment in clauses of ¢2me has been previously mentioned (§ 30 end). 

1. The sdm-f form is often used without any introductory particle in rendering 
the equivalent of an English clause of purpose; see below §§ 219. 454, 3. 

Ex. oQVJA Gen! 2S 16-8 sk, dd-f shr-k thou sendest the scribe that 
he may say thy plan. 
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2. Or else it may express a wesh or exhortation; see §§ 440, 5; 450, 4. 

Ex. OD, JAM 7220-4 s§ mayst thou send (ov send thou) the scribe. 

3. Preceded by the particle | ©& 7%, the fundamental meaning of which 
appears to be ‘then’ or ‘therefore’ (§ 228), the sdm-f form serves to express a 
consequence destined to take place in the future, or else an exhortation based on 
previously stated facts. 

Exx. | © l= iy 22 dd sr then the official will say. 

Som &= ih dd-k n sz-k then shalt thou say to thy son. 


VeaG@ Gen Bat LAR TY 
— \'\\ 33 See. IANA 43 office, hall, diwan. 


Nees d: cross; ferry across. Us kt construction, work, device. 
(ES erate 

Lays vs rejoice, be glad. hes l x Lily © vizier. 
OY JA hb send. eR @ donkey, ass. 

a] 
Sy s3 son. a MAN | TELS es 

( = mene itrw river 
ei s3t daughter. ee! in ; 

ns - \ jas msh crocodile. 
var. zt (not 2éf or tf)? 
\ BE 253, ( oe, vy mouth, utterance. 
father. zy 
Me Y hy face, sight. 
Sy 6: man-servant. S : 
: fy wpon, concerning, because of : 
<= : 
i ie wi é:k¢ maid-servant. before suffixes written 
os 
Fl es var. oe wit road, way, AN min, with (of instrument), from, as; 
side. before suffixes LANG zm. 


? The apparent f written in this word has been shown to be a determinative with some unascertained symbolic 
meaning, see Az. 43, 313. Until recently 2/ and ¢f were held to be distinct words, see /Z. 48, 18. 
? For the reading with final -y see Cairo 20184, 2; Drit. Mus. 572. 


Pe Pee otk. eld 


(2) Transhterate and translate : 


(1) eee ||) — AS Se Ae 
(S— KR 4] ©) Lhe of SAMAR © TQIJ4 
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Exerc. III EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Sometimes used 
to accompany, or even 
to replace, a simple 7 
when used as a gram- 
matical afformative. 


lo Boy — ST HlEl we L224) 9M 
mm ©) SOM BART © DIT Th 
® (S—Keohe © UPJ»zbaewe oo g 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and translteration : 

(1) The crocodile is in the river. (2) The moon rejoices, when the sun is 
in his horizon. (3) Then (¢%) shall thy name be heard by the vizier. (4) This 
scribe is in his office by day (and) by night. (5) The donkey goes down to the 
city upon another road. (6) The scribe sends this boat, that we may cross in it. 
(7) He rejoices because of thy utterance. (8) This land is in joy, when thou art 
in the sky. (9) He fares down to this city, his daughter with him. 


Le ors, oN. Lv 


§ 41. Biliteral signs (continued from § 31) :— 
il. with z as second consonant: 


y mi on less accurately. —n, 7721 } ti 
ili. with ¢ as second consonant : 

sur & 
iv. with was second consonant : 


AX sw 6 nw (rarely also for zz) W— Aw (rare) i sw 


Way tw = nw ho bw M4 dw (later dw) 
nor mw P& rw a sw (old sw) 


v. with 6 as second consonant : 


i 36 C7 nb 


§ 42. The triliteral signs (§ 17, 3) represent combinations of three con- 
sonants, and have naturally a far more restricted use than the biliteral signs. 
They need be learnt only as occasion arises. 

Like the biliteral signs, they are usually accompanied by phonetic com- 
plements (§ 32). Two arrangements are particularly frequent: the one consists 
in adding the third consonant only, exx. §F" ¢/e stand up, arise; & 2A7 become ; 
2S sdm Near. 
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The other consists in appending both the second and third consonants, exx. 
{= ufr good, happy, beautiful; "5 ez% live; += 24 rest, become at peace. 


Oss. The student may be puzzled at finding @ in sdm here treated as a triliteral 
sign, while in § 22 it was described as an ideogram. This contradiction must be 
explained. In the case of the triliterals the distinction between phonograms and 
ideograms becomes particularly precarious. Thus probably all words containing the 
consonants £+¢+p are etymologically connected with the verb-stem Az ‘rest’, ‘be 
propitiated’; they are, moreover, all written with the sign = representing a loaf 
placed on a reed-mat—a sign taken over from a word => 4/p ‘altar’, perhaps literally 
‘place of propitiation’, The sign - in any given word may be described as 
ideographic in so far as any connexion of meaning is discernible between that word 
and the word for ‘altar’, ‘place of propitiation’; it may be described as phonetic, on 
the other hand, in so far as the sound-value outweighs, or throws into the shade, such 
similarity of meaning. 


§ 43. Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 33-5) :— 
2. The dependent pronouns’ are less closely attached to a preceding 


word than the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), but can never stand as first word of a 
sentence. 


Sing. 1,c. S ss wi I, me. Or cys. Varr. as in the corresponding 
suffix (634), BB! DAH! Blt Be ete. 
» 2,m. =}8 ¢w—Thou, thee. Later also & ¢w. 
aed 7s teenie 27 - “ Later also “~ ¢x. 
> 3m. +8 sw He, him, it. Originally sz, 
PP azsizeil sy shetherdts) Earlys |e" later*also written. .@ 700 — 
Originally sy. 
9.953) (l_ s¢ (see § 46). Later writings ~, [7 °*. Originally s¢. 
lore uae We, us. Rarely =» 7. 
» 2,C. =m in You. Or = ?¢n, later also pm or © Zn. apes 
aoe sz They, them. Or |! sz, later also written 


ma (§ 34).° 
or. Originally sz. 

Obs. 1. For the sw, sy, and s¢ which, from Dyn. XVIII onwards, are occasionally 
found as subject to an adverbial predicate or to the old perfective, and which may 
stand at the beginning of the sentence, see below § 124. See too Add., § 148, 1, OBS. 

Oss. 2. A form 4s” is very rarely found as object in place of tz ‘you’.® In one 
text — ‘thou’ (f.) is used strangely as a suffix-pronoun.” Both are probably explicable 
by § 34, OBS. 4. 

§ 44. Among the chief uses of the dependent pronouns are the following : 
1. as odject of any form of the verb* except, as a rule, the infinitive. 


Exx. OXY JA Sx 46-2 wi ‘thou sendest me’; | wa." + ara-f sw ‘he 


ferried him over’. 


Obs. Sz as object is uncommon, usually being replaced by st of § 46; some exx. 
may, however, be quoted.’ 
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§ 42 


1 See AZ. 30, 16. 


2 Urk. iv. 158, 16. 
3 Urk. iv. 385, 4- 
4 Crk, iv. 158, 17. 
5 Hamm. 199, 6. 


5a SPrIeG. - PORTN. 
I. 4, 16. 


5) So too an archa- 
istic dual, szy, ERM. 
HTymn, 12, 2. 


6 ERM. Gramm. 
Paces neize 

7 ERM. Aynn. p. 
40. 

8 After active old 
perfective, ex. Lac. 
TR. 1, 543 after im- 
perative, Sh. S. 179 ; 
after participles and 
Sdmty-fy form, see § 
375: 

PIOGHE Os We IN8 
Urk. v. 162, 6; Urk. 
IVa 940,120 OS nse 


§ 44 


1 See above p. 44, 


n. I 


2 Sin. B. 263. Sim. 
Sh. S. 108. 


3 Exx, below § I1y, 
1 


1 Stn, B 223-4. 
5 Sin. B 173-4. 


6 St. B 31. 


CPS ASLO cw. 
Ce hy DS GDR HOS er 
1; sy, Westc. 10,7; ¢n, 
Urk, iv. 656, 1. 


® Inferred from the 
old extended form s¢¢, 
AZ. 30, 20. 


9 Weste. 11, 15. 


10 Stud 1,270, Sim. 


SA. S. 86-7. 


EI St0 1y 27 2 


12 Westc. 9, 3-4. Sim. 
Sh. S. 115, after nx. 


13) (SH. 5S. 134. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 693, 8. 


132 Unusual or prob- 
lematic uses, seep. 41, 
n. 2; M.u.K.vs. 6, 5. 


'1 Urk, iv. 1090, Zk 
tw followed by hr + 
infinitive, see § 324, 
second ex, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. after a number of particles like le ist ‘lo’, \\* m&' ‘behold’, = ux 
not’, xé¢ ‘that’, as well as the relative adjective “\ ty ‘which’ (§ 199); in 
these cases the pronoun frequently serves as swézect when an adverbial predicate 


‘ 
NCS 


follows. 

Exx, \oeP AIS Ni mk! wi m-bsh-k behold, I am before thee.’ 

NS=> ABYSS wk te m 62k behold thou art my servant, lit. as my servant. 
Note that the 7 of predication (§ 38) is employed also in this case.* 

IA YsR un s(y) m ib¢ it was not in my heart.‘ 

Poa 2 oS yh 8 ss pn nty wi hrf this state in which I was, lit. this 
state which I (was) under it.° 

3. as subject after adjectival predicate. 

Ex. Dc} yh fr tw hed thou art happy with me; ° ¢w here is for ¢w, and 
is to be carefully distinguished from the indefinite pronoun of § 47. 


§ 45. Reflexive use of the dependent pronouns.—Like the suffixes 
(§ 36), the dependent pronouns are used reflexively. 
Ex, jm BS yee FY 7ai-n-(2) wit hr ht-i 1 placed myself on my belly.? 


§ 46. The pronoun ||, s¢ appears to be an old form of the dependent pronoun 
3rd sing. f.,2 which has been specialized for certain particular uses, mainly in place 
of the 3rd plur. ‘they’, ‘them’, or of the neuter ‘it’. 


1. as object of the verb. 

Exx, mal 
meaning. 

SA |, G'— dt-k sdm st sz thou shalt cause (that) thy son hear it.!° 


Neen, 


ll, *n-sx s¢ they turned themselves about.’ Note the reflexive 


aia 


2. after the particles, etc., named in § 44, 2. 

Exx. \>|_Scee— mk st Uft hr-k behold, they (my gifts to thee) are before 
thee.” 

JS ILUIN be uty sé im the place where it is, lit. which it (is) therein.! 


oN 
3. as subject after adjectival predicate. 
Ex, Ja =8""S afr st r ht no it is more beautiful than anything.” 


Cease 


oa 


Obs. For s¢ as object of the infinitive, like a suffix, see § 300." 


§ 47. The indefinite pronoun = ¢w ‘one’, French om, which we have 
found used like a suffix in the sdm-f form, ex. “\4 da-tw ‘one says’ (§ 39), may 
also be employed after the particles mentioned in § 44, 2 and others like 47, 
C240 eKi S242. 

Ex. KSPR wk tw dd-tw behold, one says, lit. behold one, one says." 

Oxs. For an independent use of ¢w at the beginning of a sentence, see below 
§ 333; a unique ex. before sdm-tw, see Add. § 148, 1, OBS. For its employment as 
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indicating the passive voice in the sdm-.f and other forms of the suffix conjugation see 
§§ 39. 410; in the pseudo-verbal construction zz:¢w occurs (an ex. in § 332), as well 
as wun-in-tw (§ 470); cf. also £r-tw (k3-w, iw-tw) Sdin-tw-f, §§ 239. 242. 463. A very 
exceptional example after the infinitive used absolutely, § 306 (last ex. but one). 
Syntactically, zw is treated as of masculine gender, sce § 511, 5. 


§ 48. Adjectives may be used as ef7thels, as predicates, or as nouns. 

1. when used as efzthets they follow their nouns, agreeing with them in 
number and gender. The ending sing. f. is = ¢,as with the noun; for the plural, 
see below §§ 72. 74. 

Exx. [284° JI sér pn bin this evil counsel. 

S&S )= ht not nfrt every good thing. 

These examples illustrate the fact that ~ 2d ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘all’, and 
demonstrative adjectives which, like fx, follow their noun, have precedence of 
position over other adjectives. So too the suffixes when used possessively. 

Ex. SW _|\& sit-f sit his little daughter. 

The word for ‘other’, m. £y, f. £¢, precedes its noun, see Exercise I (a); so 
too the demonstratives f ‘this’ and f/(y) ‘ that’, see below § 111. 

With the adjective é the plural ending (§ 72) is usually, the fem. ending often, 
omitted in writing, exx. ]]]/~— ufrw 26(w) ‘all gods’; &5 4 nd(t) ‘ everything’. 

Oxs. The masc. plur. ending is, however, sometimes shown ;° Copt. #2 is invariable. 

2. when used as predicate, the adjective precedes its subject, and zs zxvarzable 
both in gender and in number. 

Exx. {yf nfr id-i my heart is happy. 

JIS], din sy she is bad. 

Note that a dependent pronoun, not a suffix, is here used as subject (§ 44, 3). 

3. when used as a xoum, the adjective is generally followed by some appropriate 
determinative. Exx. |S svi ‘small boy’, ‘lad’; Jo x/fré ‘beautiful 
woman’; {~ % ufr¢ ‘beautiful cow’. 


§ 49. The ending }* -wy, much more rarely? written }, as regularly in Old 
Egyptian, is sometimes added to adjectival predicates in order to give them an 
exclamatory force. 

Ex, P= pci? nfr-wy pr pn how beautiful is this house! ? 


Ops. It is probable that this -zwy is merely the masc. dual ending (below § 72) 
with a special signification ; in this case xf/r-wy would mean ‘ twice beautiful’, compare 
modern Arabic marhabatén ‘twice welcome’. 


§ 50. The Egyptian adjective has no special forms to indicate the degrees 
of comparison. Comparison is effected by means of the preposition = 7, 
which here signifies ‘more than’, literally perhaps ‘relatively to’. 

Ex. #\[_—©8F ss str Gt not they were more numerous than anything.” 
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§ 47 


® Dyn. XII, Azz. 
39, 189, 8; Achd. p. 
253 Dyn. XVIII, Ur’. 
iv. 384, I. 


1 Stut 3,125 4, 31; 
Urk., iv. 817, 9. 


2 EXX.e he Gh 25 
11; /¢.627.629; ERM. 
Hymn. 6, 1; Cairo 
20089, d 6. 


5 Urk, iv. 693, 8. 


1 Pt. 299. Sim. 2frt, 
bint, Peas. B 1, 152. 


IE LeasmBN1, 20: 


§ 51 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 51. The sense of the English neuter (‘it’, ‘thing’) is expressed in Egyptian 
by the feminine. Exx. u®¢ dwt ‘an evil (thing)’, ‘evil’; ' “|| 27-5 ‘on account 
of it’.2 Compare too the use of {l_, s¢, see above § 46. 


§ 52. The meaning of the dative is rendered by means of the preposition 
mn ‘to’, ‘for’. 
Exx. OQ JAG RFs 1:0-k sf n nb-k thou sendest the scribe to thy lord. 


A) ee 
nn, 


nn 
Nl 1 ty 


dd-n n:tn we speak to you. 


VO CAE Wey ie 


IN var. a1 di give, place.’ Wi var. = 7 great, large. 
Bie vat. radi give, place.' ( SS | ikr excellent. 
sy @ eb live; life. [Ss sw empty, free (with of, 
oe itp rest, go to rest, become at from). 
peace ; set (of sun); peace (noun). Vv id heart, wish. 
BT rie stand up, arise. ¥ var. ra no lord, master. 
Zan . 
| &e appear, shine (of sun, gods or — nb every, any, all. 
king). wwe 
mown Iw Water. 
ANG sz remember. nnnonon 
od : 
re ufr good, beautiful, happy. =p hus 
Bi din bad, miserable. 14a LOSE ose 
IS Ss dw evil, sad. YI fgg 
=A cs plentiful, rich, many. ee | mitt likeness ; 1 mitt likewise. 


1 In this verb appearing in two variant forms (§ 289, 1) A is probably an ideogram depicting some gift, perhaps 
a loaf; ss, increasingly common as Dyn. XVIII is approached, represents a hand holding such a gift. For a_o is 
sometimes substituted s», the two usually not being distinguished in hieratic; ao di is not identical with ao mi. 


EX Be Lo ee 


(N.B. In analysing complex examples like (1) and (2), the student should first 
transliterate the whole, and then divide it into its component sentences and clauses.) 


(a) Transtiterate and translate: 
) L[oeyeQe lS BF AS ATIEAL AZ 
LU S-+F HS NSSASSSRIANERY @ Sy 
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NIJ o-RSISSLSEN FS) JIS 
(bee he  @ Delle SER 
f] ©) TAP SATE AST OS | (©) eK CIE 
miat 7) ORIJA oe 2 Le =—SlIN 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) How beautiful is this thy house! Behold, it is in my sight (lit. face) like 
heaven. (2) The sun sets in life? every day. (3) Behold, thou art with me as 
a maid-servant. (4) She is more beautiful than her daughter. (5) Evil is on 
every side (lit. road). (6) Then we will stand up (and) speak to our good lord. 
(7) Every man is in joy, when he hears (lit. they hear) it. (8) Mayest thou go 
down in peace to thy city. (9) How excellent is this thy counsel in (lit. upon) 
my heart, (O) sovereign, my lord! 


1 For the plural suffix see § 510, 2. ? A common Egyptian phrase meaning perhaps $ to set in full vigour’. 


hyde gate tM NE okt! 


§ 53. Biliteral signs (continued from § 41) :— 
vi. with # as second consonant : 


U wp = kp 
vil. with 7 as second consonant : 
= ( nm © or 0 hm ££) km SS om yor 1m 


viii. with z as second consonant: 


Sx in oe wn (rare) sel mun 0/77 { sm (Sn), later { 
<Z, wn ame wry) Wu hn =. hn Q sn 


PECULIARITIES OF HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING.! 


§ 54. The classification of the hieroglyphs into (1) ideograms or sense-signs 
and (2) phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6) covers the entire ground, but, as shown 
in § 42, Oss., the line of demarcation between the two classes is often difficult to 
draw. Nor must it be imagined that all the signs contained in the sub-divisions 
of these main groups stand on an equal footing and conform to identical rules ; 
on the contrary, custom plays a very important part in deciding what writings 
are possible and what are not, though variant spellings are very numerous. A 
few examples will make this statement clearer. 
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1See ERM.Gramm.4 
§§ 16-89, where this 
subject is dealt with 
in greater detail; also 
LEF. Gr. §§ 9-66. 


§ 54 


2 See AZ. 49, 15; 
Rec. 38, 69-70. Ety- 
mologically the word 
appears to mean ‘ be- 
longing to (#?#) the 
sedge (sw/)’, the plant- 
emblem of Upper 
Egypt, as the papyrus 
wd was of Lower 
Eyypt. The etymolo- 
gical feminine ¢ of szw¢ 
remains in the writing 
of ‘king’, although 
variants show sw to 
have been the conson- 
antal value as early as 
the Pyramids. Some 
scholars prefer to 
transliterate ifwt or 
n-Swt, but serious 
difficulties then arise 
in the case of the deri- 
vatives msyt ‘king- 
ship’, zsyw ‘kings’, 
etc. A recent alterna- 
tive view regards zsw 
and nifwt as entirely 
different words, see 


JNES. 6, 8. 
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‘House’ (#7) is written J, much more rarely ca ; such a writing as 2°71 is 
never found. 

‘To be firm’, ‘remain’ (7) is always “J or the like, never 5. 

The club-sign | is used with phonetic (or semi-phonetic) value in a few 
words like |} 4m ‘slave’, |=) Amd ‘female slave’, as well as in the common 
expression |,'_ /:f ‘ His Majesty’ (see further below, Excursus A, p. 74); but it 
has not otherwise obtained currency as a biliteral for 4m, the sign v being used 
for that purpose. 

Yet again, some signs used phonetically must be preceded by letters repre- 
senting the whole of their sound-value: so 4 in | J$q-4) 20 ‘thirst’, which 
is phonetic inasmuch as the entire word | _J% 74 ‘kid’ enters bodily into the 
writing of the etymologically unrelated verb for ‘thirst’; here $q alone is not 
phonetic, since such a writing as 44-4) without | J would be quite abnormal in 
early times. It is useful to describe such signs as phonetic determinatives ; other 
examples are Yin © 4) Gx ‘sentence’, ‘saying’; { (¢7) in 2) {% Ztvi‘ pair of 
horses’; % (#7) in YW) y3s mir ‘ miserable’. 

Enough has been said to indicate that a correct theoretical account of all 
hieroglyphic spellings would be a very long and tedious undertaking. The 
method of this book ts largely based upon the view that beginners, having once 
mastered the main principles of the writing, should not inguire too curiously into 
the nature of individual spellings, but should learn both the hieroglyphic groups 
and their transliterations mechanically. It is as unnecessary—to take an extreme 
instance—for the beginner to know why | ° ¥ ‘king’, strictly ‘king of Upper 
Egypt’, variant }o,), is to be read zsw and not swt as it would be for a learner 
of English to know why the word pronounced f/ow is now written ‘plough’. 

The student must, accordingly, expect to find in the Vocabularies a number 
of spellings which he will not at once understand. In order, however, to elucidate 
a few simple problems that may perplex him at an early stage, some paragraphs 
will be devoted to certain types of peculiar writing. 


§ 55. Abbreviations.—These are commonest in monumental inscriptions, 
stereotyped phrases, formulae, titles, and the like. 

Exx. $)]] 2g was snd, in full 2°SS \J)P «may he live, be prosperous, be 
healthy ’ (below § 313, end), attributes bestowed on the king and on honoured 
persons by the gods, and prayed for by men on their behalf; often appended as 
a token of respect to words for ‘king’, ‘lord’, etc. 

= or |J ~-brw, fuller writing = © |%4) ‘true of voice’, an epithet added 
to the names of dead persons and hence often practically equivalent to our 
‘deceased’. Originally applied to Osiris with reference to the occasion when 
his regal rights, being disputed by Seth, were vindicated before the divine 
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tribunal in Heliopolis. The same epithet is also used in connexion with Horus 
as the ‘triumphant’ avenger of the wrongs done to Osiris. 

)} whm eng ‘repeating life’, another epithet given to deceased persons in 
Dyn. XVIII and thereabouts. 

JA Re n&é, in full U%sS24, ‘victorious bull’, an attribute ascribed to the 
Pharaoh. 

WK n-sw-bit! ‘king of Upper and Lower Egypt’, literally ‘he who belongs to 
the sedge of Upper Egypt and the bee of Lower Egypt’; compare YeoX dity 
‘king of Lower Egypt’, a derivative in -y from di¢.? 

—> hity-¢, literally ‘foremost in position’,a common term for local princes or 
mayors. 


Ny ll @ay-r Amw-ntr ‘ overseer of the priests’, more fully KT ]{{] (§ 73). 


§ 56. Graphic transpositions.’—Signs are sometimes transposed, either 
in order to give a more pleasing appearance or for some less assignable reason. 

A small sign may be placed under the breast of a bird even when the latter 
has to be read first; thus 4, according to the word in which it occurs, may be 
read either ¢w or wt; “\ similarly either ¢ or #7. 

Thin vertical signs show a peculiar tendency to precede a bird which they 
ought properly to follow. Exx. {$ wd instead of ${; | wa? in place of S]; 
WE eke ‘field’ as variant of R-; [KA mr ‘ pyramid’ always for \{—(f. 

Economy of space is one reason for such writings as [XJ for [_Jx* sd2 ‘star’; 
{aj for 23 JS &hry-hb(t)* ‘lector-priest’. So too in vertical columns | _q is of 
frequent occurrence for \¢ -y¢ and fm¢ for ag § Zr rdwy ‘under the feet (of)’. 


§ 57. Transpositions with honorific intent.—There is a common 
tendency to write words like }° & usw ‘king’ and |} xv ‘god’, as well as the 
names of specific kings and gods, before closely connected words which in actual 
speech were pronounced first. Exx. }4 sé usw ‘scribe of the king’; 4] 2m-ntr 
‘servant of god’, i.e. ‘priest’; 2 mz Re ‘like Ree’; \=—A|) mry Tmn ‘beloved 
of Amiin’.® Note that abbreviated writings are here frequent. 


§ 58. Monograms.—(1) In certain verbs involving the notion of movement 
the ideogram ~« is combined with a phonogram. 
So with | z: 9» z come. 
-— 5: | is go (imperative); 3,” ms bring, offer; AJa sd bring, 
conduct, pass. 
ee ie § Oe RK AS ZO. 
» eZ: Br zt take, carry off. 
» Onw,in: 4 in bring, fetch. 
» sim: | ph\~a ssm guide, lead. 


” 
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§ 55 


1 Vocalized as in- 
sibya in a cuneiform 
tablet from Boghaz 
Keui; see AZ. 49, 17. 


2 AZ. 28, 125; 49, 
19. 


8 See Rec. 25, 139; 
Pyr. iv. § 17. - 


4 Probable meaning 
‘holder of the ritual 
book’, hence d(2), 
not 24; see JEA. 41, 
11,n. 3.Sim.A7(¢)- 2tr 
‘necropolis’ omits the 
fem, ending, EA. 24, 
244; so too #d(t), 
§ 48, 1. 


5 Cf. also ‘ beloved 
of his lord’ written 
nb.f mry, e.g. Sinat 
87; ‘ praise god’ writ- 
ten ntr dw},e.g.p.173, 
last ex. 


§ 58 


1 Reading from late 
variants (BRUGSCH, 
Weorterbuch 976) and 
from Coptic henké. Cf. 
also the play on words 
PY". 375 39+ 


Ax See) Oxon Il, 
237*. 


2 See M. Bur- 
CHARDT, Dze altka- 
naanaischen Fremda- 
worte und Eigenna- 
men im Aegyptischen, 
Leipzig,1g09-10. Also 
particularly W. F. 
EDGERTON, ‘Eg. Pho- 
netic Writing’ in 7A 
OS 60, 473, mainly 
an answer to W. F. 
ALBRIGHT, Zhe Vo- 
calization of the kg. 
Syllabic Orthography, 
New Haven, 1934. 


O ledtle Sp Vala IDS, 
10. Sim, U7&, iv. 648, 
5; 650, 6. 

4 Urk. iv. 1119, 2. 
Sim.in Dyn. XII, BH. 
il, p. 30. 


5 Leb. 145-6. 


® See AZ. 56, 61. 


7 Sh. S. 38, con- 
trasted with 106. Sim. 
nhi(-tt), Peas. B 1,116, 


8 Urk. iv. 363. 


9 Peas. BI, 199. 
10 Urk, iv. 1111. 
Ore, iv. 1112. 
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(2) Some other common monograms are: 


SA 772m 


} vs(w) southern 


4 Smew Upper Egypt 


i, Art-hrw daytime 

{ in rap be young +4 ch palace 

Se mi, m “15 wd judge 

§ 59. Defective and superfluous writings.—Such writings as — #4 


 —— Fe ee | 


for rmt ‘men’, ‘people’, and {46 for 4zkt} ‘beer’ are in no way at variance with 
the rules already given, but are apt to puzzle beginners. 


{ or { in ¢v season 


The omission of #z and 
z here is probably due to calligraphic reasons; but the Egyptian was under no 
obligation to prefix to an ideogram more phonetic signs than were needed to 
remove obscurity. Conversely, a superfluous w is inserted in | > z(w)/f ‘flesh’, 
‘meat’, Coptic showing that 7f is to be read.}* 


§ 60. Group-writing.’—A peculiar method of writing with biliteral instead 
of alphabetical signs, e.g. — © for ¢, fj, 4 for %, and with some other groups, 
e.g. M\y 4 for Z, 9,,, for ¢; especially often in foreign words or etymologically 
obscure names, e.g. |4)ml wy, a foreign land, to be transliterated 7Az, not 
Lhwiw *; - => Cmt, not “mitw,ta man’s name. Traces already in the Pyramid 
Texts, and partial exx. even in some M.E. words, e.g. Yj ddti-f for ddt-f, § 409. 


§ 61. Determination of compounds.—Compounds and other closely 


connected groups of words may show one common determinative or group of 
° ° : a ’ . ‘ 1, >ec 
determinatives ; exx. J} od dw-nd ‘every one’, lit. ‘every place’; “2 Ss 


ri-it ‘a wise man’, lit. ‘a knower of things’. Doubtless for this reason titles 
preceding the name of their owner are usually left without a determinative of 
their own, ex. §¥ S=yh ss MV &¢ ‘the scribe Nakht’. 


§ 62. Avoidance of the repetition of like consonantal signs in con- 
tiguity.°— When, for inflexional or other reasons, two like consonants either fell 
together or else came into close contact so as not to be separated by a full vowel, 
there was a strong tendency to write them but once. Thus, within the limits of 
a single word, \C~™~ m(w)t’ is written for K0~)4 m(w)td (§ 309), JR™ inf for 
An. inn (§ 413). In the kind of verbs known as geminating (see below § 269) 
this rule is still stricter, the alternative writing with repetition being practically 
excluded. 

The same tendency not seldom manifests itself when a word ending with 
a certain consonant is immediately followed by another word beginning with the 
sarne consonant, ex. AW ||| tv: ast for iv-mz és st ‘lo, I did it’.8 This case 
occurs particularly often with uniconsonantal words or the like, so that they then 
find no expression at all in the writing; exx. | \JyelS, detw ivf m for 
di'tw ivf m m ‘by what means (lit. with what) shall one ferry across?’;? [Qe 
smi-snf for smi-sn nf ‘ they report to him’? beside [Q]e=.4 
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Conversely, a consonant is sometimes abnormally repeated, doubtless to mark 
the retention of a sound that in other combinations had fallen away; exx. AJA 
[yom SS SR Sd-sm 70 we for sd-sw wi ‘they shall convey me’;!? (iS —B yh mtn n wi 


for min wi ‘behold ye me’;? £\ Wesrm wet tn for wet-m ‘our road’. 
See Add. for § 62a. 4) 


§ 63. Doubtful readings.—A consequence of the complex and often defec- 
tive nature of hieroglyphic writing is that scholars are still often in doubt as to 
the correct transliteration of words. Thus {45 /m&t ‘beer’ (§ 59) is in other 
books on Egyptian almost universally read 244; in old-fashioned works }° § 
nsw ‘king’ is regularly rendered as swtx; and so forth. Among readings which 
are not yet fully established we incline to guwty for qq ‘sculptor’, sdzwty for A 
‘treasurer’, Where there is a choice, shorter readings are preferable to long 


ones; thus we read mi for “| ‘moor’, though the stem is probably méni. 
See Add. for § 63a. 


§ 64. Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 43-6): 
3. The independent pronouns‘ almost always stand at the beginning of 
the sentence (exceptions § 300), and are more or less emphatic in meaning. 


Digoials Copco ak I, Also written J 2° (238 or 2H; early 
also ©. 8 ®; king sometimes O,7 SB ® 

pal 27 = tlk Thou. 
ea Peete ie Thou, yleater also = 777. 
esi... 2eF He, it. 
wrest a (ines She, it. From Dyn. XVIII also "= 

Plur. 1, c. \dhmom, (wim dn We. Hitherto noted only in very late texts.’ 
» 2, pan ntin You. Later also “~~ gttn, 
LER ee a7 They. Later also “~"mem 


These pronouns often stand in parallelism to the particle (§ 227) or pre- 
position (§ 168) |! zz followed by a noun, and are clearly related to that word 
etymologically. 

Ops. This series is closely connected with the personal pronouns in Hebrew and 
Arabic. The element zz is probably demonstrative in origin,” the ¢ may be that of 
the feminine, and the variable endings are mainly those of the suffix-pronouns. 

In the Pyramid Texts and the Old Kingdom the place of the forms above 
given for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. is occupied by an earlier type of independent 
pronoun formed from the dependent pronouns by the addition of 71? The two 
masculines have survived into Middle Egyptian as archaisms. 

Sings2,c. == 7? *=T hou. Later Kf] tw2.8 

» 3,¢. + swt  He,she, it. Originally sz. 


Oss. Zwt and sw? were originally masculines only ; in Middle Egyptian they 
are found for both genders.1* Sz as a particle meaning ‘ but’, see below § 254. 


oy 


§ 62 


1 Siz. Bryt. Sim. 
MING), CAR, Aly Tit, Oh 
Forthe loss of z in-sxz, 
tn see § 34, OBS. 4. 

2 LAC. ZR. 78, 3; 
Mar. Adyd. ii. 30, 33. 

SU LcasseD ela =Se 
Sim. Sh. S.7; Kopt. 
8,6.9. So already in 
Pyr., see AZ. 44, 80, 
n. 2 and above p. 34, 
Nn. 1a. 


4 AZ. 29,1213 30, 
15; GUNN, Studies, 
p. 46. 

5 Cairo 20007. 

CFAZ N23 8e 

™ Ork. iv. 813, 9. 

8 Urk, iv. 835, 15. 


MM. u. K. 2,8. 9- 


WEA. 27,100. 


il PSBA, 22, 325. 


12 4Z, 30, 17. For 
St seeabove p. 46,n.8,. 


18 Already in ERM. 
Hymn. i, 5. 


14 Twt, see ERM. 
Hymn.1,5; Urk.iv. 
222, 10; 229, 12; 343. 
10. Szt, see 2b, 221, 
143 257,9. 11; 258, 2, 
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1 Sh, S. 86-7. Sim. 


Peas. B 2, 38-9. 


2 Ork. iv. 368. 
8 Peas. B 2, 26. 
4 Urk. iv. 1166. 


5 Common as am. 


proper name. 


§ 65. The uses of the independent pronouns to be noted at this point are: 

1, as subject of sentences with directly juxtaposed xomznal predicate. 

Exx. 38 yho ink it-k I am thy father. 

— & Il uéf ses he is her son. 

a> Poyhyh det nbz thou art my lord. 

2. as subject of sentences with adzectival predicate. This use is almost 
confined to the Ist pers. sing. 

Ex, © f= mek njr 1 am good. 

In both uses a certain degree of emphasis rests upon the pronouns, and in 
some contexts it would be desirable to translate, ‘it is I (who am) thy father’, 
‘it is I (who am) good’, etc. 

Observe carefully that it is against Egyptian usage to employ the indepen- 
dent pronoun when the predicate is adverbial; ‘thou art in the house’ may be 


rendered by |&=>{\°J or by KS —SACA, but not by SCA 


§ 66. Word-order.—-It is now necessary to supplement what was said on 
this score in §§ 27. 29. 

The dative (§ 52) differs from other adverbial phrases (i.e. preposition 
accompanied by a noun) in its tendency to follow as closely as possible the word 
that governs it. The following sentence exemplifies the usual word-order. 

20 ay Oy 5 IA me SES EO smi sf ste pn n nb-f m niwt tn the scribe 
reports this secret to his lord in this city. 

This word-order is, however, modified when the suézect or object is a pronoun; 
also when the preposition z governs a suffix-pronoun so as to form a daézve case. 
In these conditions the rule is ‘at a noun must not precede a pronoun and that 
the dependent pronoun must not precede a suffix. 

Exx. 0} JA=—> 4:6-f tw he sends thee. 

mM Ja= hh ye 425 tw sé the scribe sends thee. 

Lvs Qe ad tn szf his son ferries you across; 07 ‘you ferry his son 
across’, since Zz may be the suffix just as well as the dependent pronoun. 

R= x Ah ye, wsd-m-2 n-f st 1 answered (sadm-n:f form § 67) it to him. 

aga yk 22 2-& st ss the scribe brings it to thee. 

Opa ree STA) 4: wen nbn nfr st hrs our good lord has 
sent to us a despatch about it. 

BPR L, Cwe-wy ns st how like (to) her it is! ? 

~~ l, uz nk st it does not belong to thee, lit. it is not to thee.’ 

(S20) tw wk hrw nfr holiday is thine, lit. a good day is to thee.! 

(Wy iw:f wz he is mine, lit. he is to me. 

Certain particles, termed enclitics (§ 226), which cannot stand at the 
beginning of a sentence, may take precedence of the subject (when a noun) or 
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the object or the dative. Such are gr¢ ‘now’ (often best left untranslated), ~f 
(with wishes, commands, questions, etc.), and mz ‘assuredly’ in the following 


examples. 
NES ee hina (a) grt mehet-(i) r rd x ntr 4 now | made my 
tomb at the staircase of the great god.! 1 Cairo 20099, 2. 


Sim, 2d, 20538, li.c 1; 


Sy RUSE sdd:i rf wk mitt iry let me relate to thee the like 20539 ii.4 6. 


thereof.2 2 Sh. Sat. Sim. 26, 
i" 12; before dep. pron, 
Similarly in more complex constructions, as ]}eoS, fl A @ sw hm iyf ‘and *. 10. 
now indeed he was returning’. See § 148, 1. 8 Sin. R15. 


Such non-enclitic particles as \\S) m& ‘ behold’, ~~ zm ‘not’ (§ 44, 2) stand 
at the beginning of the sentence, preceding even the verb. Examples below 
§ 119, and often. 


Oss. Exceptional word-order is more often than not due to motives of emphasis, 
see below §§ 146 foll.; but compare also § 507. 


§ 67. The sdm-n-f form.—This second common form of the verb is 
constructed, as regards its pronominal or nominal subjects, as well as in its mode 
of expressing the passive, exactly like the sa@-f form (§ 39). From that form it 
differs only in the insertion of an zxseparadle element ~™ 2 immediately after the 
verb-stem or after any determinative which the verb-stem may have. 

Exx. A's | Sahu sdne-ni Grw-f 1 heard his voice. 

A mm | ALS Sh sdne-n ntr frw the god heard the voice. 

AY {LG sdue-n st ntry the god heard it. 

A 2>) 8 4) sdm-n:tw Grw the voice was heard. 

CIA pr-n-f he went out. 

Opera ys bn wk nb-k thy lord has sent to thee. 

(i AN ye es-2-tw:2 | was born. 

Observe that the rules of word-order given in § 66 apply also here. A full 
paradigm is unnecessary; the one point to remember is that the formative x is 
inseparable from the verb-stem. 

In its origin the sdm-n-f form appears to have resulted from the combination 
of a passive participle with a dative of possession or agential interest. Thus 
CIA gr-n-f would mean ‘gone out to him’, 2. sdnv-n-f ‘heard to him’. 

Since the Sdm-n-f form expresses essentially what occurs or happens to 
someone or by his agency, it was at the start no less indeterminate, as regards 
time-position, than-the sdm-f form. We shall later on become acquainted with 
one affirmative use (§ 414, 5) in which the sdm-n-f must be translated as an 
English present; and so too very frequently when it is preceded by the 
negative word z ‘not’ (§ 105, 3). These are, however, exceptional cases ; almost 
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1 £eb.141. Sim. P. 
KGhs28,2; 29, 12); 
Urk. iv. 1090, 14. 


2 BH.i.8,10, Sim. 
JETS NS Ges, TXoy, 


3 Westc.8,8. Sim. 
Sin. B 189-90; P. 
MH, aXe EVR Saree, 
B1, 74-5; Ur&. iv.17, 
7 


1 SIE SAO Site 
leva, th AS, UAE Letote, 
Mus. 614, 3; Hamm. 
113,93 199,6; Cairo 
205 38, ii. 3. 45 20543, 
pes (EA Bane By hey 
Loess Loner 3 1, 
14; 748, 2. 6. Io. 


5 Cairo 20538, ii.09. 
Other exx. see § 452, 
tas 


© Siz. B 238. 
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everywhere else the sdi-n-f form is restricted to pas/ time. It is thus employed 
of past time in affirmative sentences, where it may have the meaning of the 
English past tense (‘he heard’), of the English present perfect (‘he has heard’), 
or of the English past perfect (‘he had heard’) ; the latter two uses are particularly 
common in clauses of time (see below § 212). 

Exx. ...as aman longs to see his home #*{‘'|4a \,) KWo ina f rnput 
3st m ndrt (when) he has passed many years in imprisonment.? 

His Majesty proceeded in peace, | Ses 7 9°Sy1'' shr-wf bftywf (when) 
he had overthrown his enemies.’ 


§68. The compound verb-form iw sdm-n-f.—We have seen (§ 29) that 
|S iw, properly the copula ‘is’ or ‘are’, confers upon sentences with adverbial 
predicates the value of a detached or independent statement. It is also frequently 
employed before the sdm-2-f form in main clauses to mark some more or less 


important event in a narration. 


I have brought Djedi.* English present perfect. 
(ae. § tw wp-nf rf rt he opened his mouth to me.‘ 


ar English past 
tense. 

The student should make use of this form at the beginning of narrative 
sentences in the Exercises, reserving the simple sdm-n-f for subsidiary sentences. 
The form iw sdm-n-f, to which we shall return later (§ 464), gives a certain 


smoothness and elegance to recitals of past events. 


§ 69. Verbal sentences as noun clauses.—A striking characteristic of 
Egyptian is the ease with which it can treat an entire sentence asa noun. We 
often find words having the form of verbal sentences, without any equivalent of 
English ‘that’ by way of introduction, as odject of verbs of saying, thinking, 
wishing, etc., or as sudject of their passives; and a similar use occurs after 
prepositions. Sentence-like groups of words thus used we call noun clauses. 

We shall be much concerned with such constructions in the later parts of 
this book. For the moment all that is needful is to state the principle and to 
illustrate it in one particular case, namely after the verb (7)di ‘ give’, ‘place’, 
‘cause’ (§ 70). 

§ 70. The Sdm-f form after (r)di.—The verb (7)dz ‘give’, ‘ place’ often 
takes as odzect another verb in the sdm-f form, and then means ‘cause’ or ‘allow’. 

Ex. woyfo\\e dit sdm-tn I cause you to hear, lit. I give (that) you hear.’ 

Similarly as sadzect of the passive of (7)di. 

Ex, So [lB VeOKLILLASN vai-d(w) iryt hrw m 7:3 I was allowed to pass 
(lit. one gave I passed) a day in Yaa.° 
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Were At Uc A RAY 


hin bring, fetch, remove. 
J wp open. 

sar Nea Sm go, walk. 
aN gm find. 


(J men web be pure, clean; det. Mi 
(ordinary) priest. 


gal «Ah wsd answer (x ‘to’ persons). 
es) hkr hunger (vb. and n.); 
hungry. 


Lai ah 26 thirst (vb.); thirsty. 


Ve 
a 


| mn efficient, beneficent, ex- 
cellent. 


KEIN T 4 naked, 

Ae Kmt the Black Land, ice. 
Egypt. 

"PS Dirt the Red Land, i.e. the 
Desert. 


FeAo Wc Anw interior; det. &, the 
(royal) Residence. 
aes) sz brother ; I ks iH suet sister. 


0 Amt woman, wife. 
Ge 


| NS) im (male) slave; aN /mt female 


slave. 


ei varr. Eat 1M nsw king 


of Upper Egypt, king. 
a var. Bia utr god, 
ae ¢ bread. 


we 6 Anke beer. 
ey 


J | as hés clothes, clothing. 
=~ A tsm hound, dog. 


a (early also 4) s3 back ; m-s? at the 
back of, following after. 


al 
pats hand, arm. 


Be Ciel AGI oel saa 


(a) Transhterate and translate : 


(1) [eB om SDR 2 8 mel DSi mm sb BB LIT om 


MIU TS 
PCN 


2) TRIAS B—ANe A Er 
(3) (BLO MIN 2) of A 


Ce hes 


<<.) 


[hae Rope @ SPP Lie © FA 


eer ieee hae 


Pe 


PoBebroe © SITU Sed—lobe 


I 


Exerc. V 


1 Also with value 
36, § 41. 


2 Also with value 
hw, § 41. 


3 See FAULKNER, 
The Plural and Dual 
in Old Egyptian, Brus- 
sels, 1929; ERMAN, 
Die Pluralbildung des 
Aegyptischen, Leipzig, 
1878; also Rec. 35, 
75. For the dual, see 
AZ. 47, 42. 


4 Cf. ttyw ‘fathers’, 
but here -yw is written 
out only rarely before 
Dyn. XIX, see AZ. 
48, 25. 
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(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) The scribe opened his mouth that he might answer the king: (O) 
sovereign, my lord! Thou art greater than any god. Thou art my lord, I am 
thy slave. This thy humble servant! is like a hound following after thee. The 
Black Land (and) the Red Land rejoice (because) thou art (#w:%) beneficent king. 
(2) He caused them to go down to the boat. (3) How evil is thy utterance; 
thou art not (§ 44, 2) my brother. (4) She is my sister; she is in thy hand as 
a slave. 


1 «This thy humble servant’ is to be rendered simply 234 7m ‘the servant there’, a respectful circumlocution for the 
ist pers. sing. in Middle Egyptian. See AZ. 27, 122; 30, 126. 


Lb SON, sl 


§ 71. Biliteral signs (continued from § 53) :— 
ix. with 7 as second consonant: 


Poot ig a pr | mr ? I\ kr (not to be confused with D g). 
SY wr X or SL mr VY hr Ek dr 

x. with # as second consonant : 
— he SPR mh FN mh 


§ 72. Number of nouns and adjectives.’—There are three numbers in 
Egyptian, singular, plural, and dual. The dua is used only for pairs of things 
or persons. 


Sing. m. has no special ending. Ex. |} y8 sz brother. 


»  #£. ends in -¢. Ex. |". 4 sad sister. 

Plureim; 5, 4; -@: Ex. |53,8, szw brothers. 
Pen rey TIL, Ex. | o® ® suwd¢ sisters. 

Dualm. ,, ., -wy: Ex. | y$3$ szwy pair of brothers. 
Cay Lee ees Ex. | i sadty pair of sisters. 


Note that the plural of zsw ‘king’ is written }° )! or LO UUM: nsyzw (?)4 


§73, Writing of the plural and dual.—1. The oldest method consisted 
in the repetition of the ideogram with which the singular was written, thrice for 
the plural, twice for the dual. 

Bx: Sing. 


ca (&4) Jr house. 


Dual 
E+ prwy the two houses. 


Plur. 
CAC st prw houses. 


«> (=) irt eye. = irty the (two) eyes. 
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Vat TING OR THE sPLURAL AND DUAL 


This method of writing is archaistically retained in many monumental 
inscriptions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The phonetic spelling of the 
words often precedes the ideograms, which thus appear as determinatives (§ 23). 

Exx. Plur. l= SpAtAm srw officials. Dual c© 8 (\f) ¢4nwy pair of obelisks. 


» to» QO) nxhwe trees. tty pair of limbs. 


aNS 
2. On the same principle, words that are written purely phonetically may 
have their component sound-signs, or some of them, repeated. This again, so 
far as Middle Egyptian is concerned, is for the most part a consciously archaistic 
practice. 
pea Mie ites Plur. Dual 
| utr god. 1 vtrw gods. | ztrwy pair of gods. 


——— 


~. ym name, ~. yxw names. ———— 


AA A, 


{U Ak magic. {U4 kw magical spells. en ae 


3. Towards the end of the Old Kingdom a determinative of plurality, 
consisting of three strokes: 1), |, | 


, 1» 1, OF !, more rarely of three dots °°, °, came into 


general use.” Asa rule it accompanies some sign or signs which in earlier times 
would have been written thrice, and serves as substitute for the repetition. 


Exx. § 6 # saw ‘brothers’ for old § o® yh yh yh 
|| ntrw ‘gods’ ee ae 


Cl prw ‘houses’ » » Jest 

Sometimes, however, the ‘ plural strokes’ stand independently as the mark 
of plurality, as in |= xfrw ‘beautiful’ (m. plur.); they may even accompany 
words that are plural only in meaning, not in grammatical form. 

Exx. |", sz they. 6.2%38,8, rZyt people, subjects. #4 cS many. 

4. The sign », less frequently 1, which is seen in the dual endings } -wy 
and \ -¢y (§ 72), was originally a mark of duality employed, like the plural strokes 
111, to obviate the repetition of ideograms; thus the archaic writing |} \ suty 
‘pair of sisters’ was at first no more than an abbreviation of §"~ Wy. Since, 
however, Old Egyptian orthography habitually omitted the -y of the dual endings 
-wy and -ty, the substitute » of the original pair of ideograms soon came to be 
interpreted as that semi-vowel. By the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, 
accordingly, » had ceased to be a special mark of duality and had become a 
sound-sign for -y, with a use restricted to the terminations of words. Henceforth 
‘pair of sisters’ is written |} \W)4 szzy, where » is y and where the determinatives 


si have to be added. 


Ops. The sign || originally represented consonantal (semi-vocalic) y, but at the 
beginning of some words it seems to have possessed a value indistinguishable from 
}\ 73 hence it is transliterated 7 At the end of words y is written QQ or », but 
not as a rule interchangeably ; (| may occur as last letter but one, see above § 20.” 
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§ 73 


1 Superstition, as 
well as motives of 
abbreviation, helped 
in the development ; 
see Rec. 35, 73; AZ. 
51, 18. 


? On this question 
see Verbum, i. §§ 109 
foll. 


§ 74 


DEL Cas LOR — Dit, 
62. Sim. S77. B196; 
Sh. S. 165; Urk. iv. 
IIO5, 4. 


SIN, TS. Sahl oe 


3 Sh. S. 87. 
‘ Sin, B16. 


SRAZ NG 70> 

& Sez. B 63. 
UT IE Vis We, 
EPLCaS a onl Oy. 
2 IP UGIle Op Gy 


Sen ANS. iS REE 
Rec. 38, 197- A con- 
vincing ex. Av7. 103, 


1 Leb, 65. 


12 Leb. 106. See too 
below § 263, 27 s12-nw 


“SY: 


13 Coffins, B4.C, 84. 
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§ 74. Omission of the plural and dual endings.—As seen in the last 
section, the plural and dual numbers of nouns were usually indicated by repetitions 
of signs or by the use of special determinatives. All the more readily, therefore, 
could the actual phonetic terminations -w and -w#, -wy and -ty, be omitted in the 
writing. Hence we find |— %, in place of |¥ 4 4 srw ‘ officials ’, )Ro# in place 
of <A 2dty ‘pair of ladies’; indeed, the abbreviated spellings are the commoner, 
the full feminine plural being especially rare. For example, 2,#) usually, nay 
possibly always, replaces the theoretically correct full writing *o¥ 4 Amwt 
‘women’, ‘ wives’. 

In the case of adjectives, the plurals and duals of which were formed in the 
same way as with nouns, such abbreviated spellings are yet more common. The 
ending of the feminine plural is here zever fully written out, and even the plural 
strokes may be omitted; J's, and }°> are equally legitimate writings of zfrw¢. In 
the masculine plural of the adjective the plural strokes are often dispensed with, 
exx, RL? DAS spdw dd(w) ‘fat birds’;! — ql] srw wedw ‘sturdy oxen’. 

Oss. As we have seen (§ 48), = v0 ‘all’, ‘any’, ‘every’ was early often written 
as though invariable, but occasional variants show that this was not the case. 


§ 75. After nouns in the dual 

1. the sign for the suffix rst pers. sing. is occasionally preceded by || y, 
exx ~~ ‘(ly cwyz ‘my hands’; * lf fs rdwy-t ‘my feet ’.4 

2. the suffixes 2nd and 3rd m. sing. and 3rd f. sing. sometimes show an 
ending » -y,> exx. “~S"\ cwyfy ‘his two hands’® (also written ~~} ") ; 
[o7 spty-ky ‘thy two lips’;* “af fll, mnty-sy ‘her two thighs’.® In this 
case the dual ending is occasionally omitted after the noun, ex. <> gs(wy’)-fy 
‘its two sides .1 


§ 76. The use of “ -/y just mentioned (§ 75, 2) is extended, strictly speaking 
inaccurately, to certain words 

1. having dual form but singular meaning, ex. S\~ pA(wy)-/y ‘its end’! 

2. having singular form but a meaning with some implication of duality, 
ex. Ho Py sa-nw-fy ‘his fellow’, lit. ‘his second’.! 


§ 77. Apparent duals and plurals.—1:. Certain words ending in -w, 
mostly abstracts, are by a false analogy written like plurals (§73, 2. 3); exx. }}} 
nfrw ‘beauty’ ; 52 mnw ‘memorial’, ‘monument’; m \\ $~> Azw ‘neighbourhood’, 
‘time’. Similarly, certain words ending in -wy and -¢y, though not really duals, 
are apt to be written as such; exx. [YT Zwy ‘night’; 8 (var. &) xiwty 


aN 


‘belonging to a town’. However, #%) (var. 2) pty ‘strength’ was early a true 
dual ;1* whether { XC fpfp Zx¢y ‘period’, ‘end’ was so or not is doubtful. 


2. Other words sometimes written like plurals, such as |>\5, ivf ‘wine’, 
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eb INES UN?) 7 § 77 
“i néw ‘gold’, are treated grammatically as singulars ; “= mw ‘water’ issome-  , ae ear 
times a plural,’ sometimes a singular.’ Westc. 9, 18. 
EUS770.g 13 9233° 


3. Many collectives * in -¢ are written with the plural strokes, though they 
are really feminine singulars and are so treated syntactically; exx. “aa 
munmnt ‘herd’; *% |\\aB nyt ‘sailors’. 

4. The plural of yh rm ‘man’ (Latin ma is written | 
appears from such phrases as 


but 


Eyed 


or 
__wt— “all men ’* to be suena a onthe collec- 
tive vied(¢); very rarely the writing = 4% — rmdt nd is found.’ 


§ 78. Status pronominalis.—When a suffix-pronoun is added to certain 
feminine nouns, an apparently intrusive -w occasionally appears before the 
feminine ending -¢. Exx. 72, apt ‘boat’, ° no — Sak Upwt-f ‘his boat’ ;" 
(Tx webt ‘ meat’,® but (J BQH wedwtf ‘his meat’. 


Oss. This phenomenon is due to a displacement of the accent when the suffix is 
added; some such pronunciation as dape (from original dépwat) may be assumed 
for the status absolutus, becoming depwatef, with the original zw retained under the 
protection of the accent, in the status pronominalis. The Latin terms here used are 
borrowed from the grammarians of Coptic, where such modification of the noun 
before the suffix is regular. 


§ 79. Adjectives in -y.\\—The ending -y is employed to form adjectives 
from nouns and prepositions. Exactly the same formation exists in the Semitic 
languages, and the Arabic grammarians have invented for it the term zzsde- 
adjectives, or ‘adjectives of relationship’; this name is sometimes applied to 


the Egyptian counterparts. Examples are: 


From } 74 rsw ‘south wind’, m.¥ 
sing. m. }_‘, or t “sy ‘southern’. 
yt. 4 ors rsyt (rst): 
plur. m. }%%, or L® rsyw (rsw). “Sb, oF Uy mhytyw (mhtyw). 
» f£ 3,2, or Lo rsywt (rswt, rst). "1, ,, Or  mhytywt (mhtwt, mht). 


Salt 


From *\2 mhy¢ ‘north wind’, f." 
“As, wor _\ mhyty (mhty) ‘northern’. 
ier or a. nivel (hte). 


From the preposition = 7 (= ir) ‘to’. 
sing. m. |W, |g or (= wy ‘relating to’, ‘connected with’. 
ie ce OL Ao 
plur. m. |} Vi! éryw, trw. 
yo Ve voc dW) ieyae (iret, 272). 


As the above writings indicate, the formative -y is never written out 


iryt (irt). 


in the feminines, and the semi-vowels y and w are also elsewhere usually 
suppressed ; for reasons of practical convenience, the less correct transliterations 
given in brackets are to be preferred as arule. The -y of the m. sing. is often, 


but by no means always, written out, and as regards the m. plur. the latent 
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3 See Rec. 31, 83. 


4 Peas. R 52. 


© S7zzh 1,122.5. see 
too Ree. 35, 77. 


6 Peas. B 1, 126. 

” Peas. B 2, 103. 

8 Stut 1, 276, 

° Stut 1,275. Other 
exx., see JE A. iv. 35, 
n.8; also sa;w¢-2, Brit. 
Mus. 574, 12-13 and 
with y for w, sdpyt-(2), 
Stet 5, 7. 


10 See AZ. 19, 44; 
44, 93- 


11 See AZ, 44, 1. 


§ 79 


) Differing from 3, 
with which it is often 
confused, only in the 
rounded back of the 
head and the rather 
plumper breast. But 
in painted  inscrip- 
tions the colour is 
brown. 


2 Pt. 69. 75 435: 


8 This hieroglyph 
represents the tongue, 
which is ‘ what-is-in- 
the-mouth’; hence its 
value imy-r is due to 
a kind of graphic pun, 
see AZ. 40, 142; 42, 
142. 


4 Siut1,350. The 
suffix in mihty-f, ‘his 
northern one’, scil. 
‘boundary’, B.H, i. 
25,50, hasits ordinary 
possessive sense; sim. 
the first ex. on p. 63. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


presence of that semi-vowel is betrayed by the use of the sound-sign y, “dw 
(¢yw) 1 in derivatives from f. nouns (so mytyw above) or from m. words ending 
iy, CX 


ae 

derived from the preposition 9° 4/¢ ‘before’, ‘opposite’. 
Oxzs. In Old Egyptian the formative was either omitted or else written with 
-2, An alternative ending  -w survives in some nouns like A ®= krw ‘lower 


part’ and Q.\ mit ‘ peer’. 


iftyw ‘opponents’, ‘enemies’, an adjective used as a noun and 


Prepositions that have a special form before the suffixes exhibit the same or 
a similar form in their derivative adjectives in -y. 

Exx. |W ivy ‘relating to’ from = 7 ‘to’ (form with suffixes = 7: but 
occasionally also |— ir) 


ry, above: 5 A or apo ie - r Zeer") 
(LS imy ‘(whois)in’ ,, Jum‘in (y 9 : |S ém-) 


In titles and the like these adjectives are sometimes abbreviated in such 
a way as to be indistinguishable from the prepositions from which they are 
derived. Exx. \ imy-r ‘overseer’, variants {\>, —1,° lit. ‘ one-who-is-in-the- 
mouth ’ (of his subordinates) ; %© Arvy-¢p ¢7 ‘ great chief’ of a province, lit. ‘great 
one-who-is-over-the-head ’. 

Owing to their resemblance in sound to duals, some adjectives in -y from 
feminine nouns are written with a twofold ideogram (see above § 77, 1). 

Exx. 8 xiwty from © néwd ‘ town’ in the expression 1% xv niwty ‘local god’, 

bly, SS Ar ehty ‘Horus of 

the horizon’. 


: ’ 
& 34¢ ‘horizon’ ,, . 


§ 80. Adjectives derived from prepositions may, like the latter, govern a 
noun or pronoun. 

Exx. © IFS yj 2ry sstz ‘he who is over the secret’, a common title. 

\4-\.e tmyt-f ‘what is in it’, lit. that-being-in it. 

The adjective Q\ mity (also mitw, §79 Obs.), which is derived from a f. 
noun 2 mit ‘copy’, may similarly take a suffix, ex. Q7 — mity-f ‘his equal’. 

From the noun ® ¢p ‘head’ and its derivative preposition ® ¢ ‘upon’ (§ 173) 
comes the adjective .&, varr. ©, 9, ¢py, also written J, with the two meanings 
(1) ‘foremost’, ‘chief’, ‘first’ and (2) ‘being upon’, ex. |" Bay Tnpw tpy 
dw ‘ Anubis (who is) upon his mountain’. There is also a secondary adjective 
@\ opty ‘first’, but this hardly occurs until Late Egyptian. 

The beginner must bear in mind that such adjectives in -y, in their most 
summary writings, are easily mistaken for their originating prepositions; the 
example /upw ify dw-f just quoted is a case in point, doubt here being the more 
justifiable, since a prepositional phrase may sometimes be closely linked to a noun, 
ex. <3 & 2b-r-dr ‘lord of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ 100, 1); see 


further § 158. 
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PSEST OR -ADIECTIVES § 80 


On occasion some word may intervene between an adjective in -y and the 
word it governs. 


ann, > 3 ‘ . ce ’ ° . . . 1 . ae 
Exx., $7) 2 tmt-sn fst ‘their originals’, lit. their that-being-in-front. Portree ef. 
\aolp\\ évy 26 sim every functionary, lit. every one-relating-to a business.2—? U4. iv. 1106. 
mm S¥KOM ny we Re I belong to Res, lit. 1am (§ 44, 3) belonging to Ré«.’ * £b. 1, 7. 


§ 81. Like other adjectives, those ending in -y are often employed as nouns. 
Exx. ly} s&ty ‘peasant’, ‘fowler’, properly ‘one-belonging-to-the-country 
\uQS se’. 
Tow, 2mndt ‘the west’, from fX zmnty ‘ western’. 
[hum f£r(t)-ntr ‘the necropolis’, lit. ‘that under-(i.e. possessing-)-the-god’.* 4 See above p. 51, 


; fale Zt 
2 >= hryw-s ‘those-upon-the-sand ’, i.e. the Bedawin. 


Ve@eo A Basie AREY 


«<2 ir make, do. aa mnw monument. 
Ee v f ce poy 
/\ o forth, go up. 
eae, prs 5° UP Oo 3} mnmnt cattle. 


Weraliteet 


~ ph reach, attack. 
a ; 
a m7 love, wish. 
“A mh fill (m with). 

UNVEIC nhh eternity. 
Ty /3k capture, take as plunder. 

BiNoe “2§ boundary. 
=)i—4h dbh ask for, beg. ee 


N id. 
rh tmnty western. jDA an ba es 


J a:bty eastern. ee zt barley, corn. 
ht body. 
va) 


= => 
_ x rmt man ; __ al vimt(t) people. 


ans Sf rd foot. 


‘SX wr great, important, much. 

—— 

= hin K3s Ethiopia, the Cush of ae 43st hill-country, (foreign) country. 
orl) M fy under, carrying, holding (pre- 


eye 4 irtt (earlier zv¢z) milk. aed position). 
SES Pe ’ 


Peo bak Calas, BapVil 


(a) Transhiterate and translate : 
(3) [eI deat DRS 
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Exerc. VI EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Dipper ety ae ee 


Be i ei te | elon 


6) .massprs Ol pera olb 
fia ey SS NA IAA © Ss Bol 
NE IOYES ©) (Sava Helo 8 oe 
(10) (PMOL LYE ho 


(6) Write in heeroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) They went forth to Cush, they reached its southern boundary, they 
captured its towns, they brought away all its inhabitants (lit. those-under it) (and) 
all its cattle. (2) He loved his brothers (more) than his own wife. (3) I have 
made for thee many great monuments (and) have placed them in the Southern 
City... (4) Thou fillest thy hands with (47) all good things. (5) Ré¢ placed him 
as king in this land, all southern (and) northern countries (being) under his feet. 
He is our beneficent lord; all his plans are like (those of) Rec himself. (6) He 
is the god who-is-in my body. 


1 «Southern City’ was a name commonly given to Thebes. 


[Bist O Neat 


§ 82. Biliteral signs (continued from § 71) :— 
x1. with s as second consonant: 


j is fh ms (mS) ms (28) \ hs X ss (SS) a es (25) 
xii. with £ as second consonant : cS tk 
xiii. with & as second consonant : rf sk (Sk) 


xiv. with ¢ as second consonant : 


a 01 is mt (also mw?) — ht afi: st (st) 


SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


§ 83. Subject and object.—Egyptian shows no trace of case-endings, 
and the syntactic relations of nouns were indicated either by the word-order 
(§§ 27. 66) or by the use of prepositions and the like, e.g. the use of 2 ‘to’, ‘for’ 
to express the dative (§ 52). 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


With the personal pronouns, the subject of narrative verbs, i.e. the nomi- 
native, is expressed by the suffixes (§ 35, 3), and the object, i.e. the accusative, 
by the dependent pronouns (§ 44, 1). 


Oss. The use of the Latin case-names vocative, dative, etc., in reference to 
Egyptian is more convenient than strictly scientific. In the case of the genitive, at 
all events, it could hardly have been avoided. 


§ 84. Verbs taking two direct objects hardly exist in Egyptian.° To express 
the predicative adjunct found in English after verbs of ‘making’, ‘becoming’, 
and the like, Egyptian uses the # of predication (§ 38). 

Exx. DBT vl Keen] 7-7 wi cry-t m rhgy my pen made me celebrated, 


lit. as a known one.! 
Lae PHYS rdi-n-f wi m hry niwt-f he placed me as chief (07, he made 


—>a!l 


me chief) over his town.? 

Bo Wall! 4pr-f m zg it becomes 19.3 

The same construction is found with verbs of ‘seeing’ and ‘knowing’, as 
= BW 777 ‘see’, ‘regard (as)’,4 =} 4h sts ‘recognize (as)’,° and ~P\, gm 
‘find (as)’.® 

After the verbs of ‘appointing’, ‘making’ = 7 ‘to’ is apt to be used in 
place of m, with little, if any, difference of meaning. 

Ex. 7. $82, rdi-nf sw r r-pet hity- he placed him as (lit. into, te. 
so as to be) prince and chieftain.’ 

The verb {LJx\\4 sd ‘teach’ takes a direct object of the person and 


introduces the thing taught by => ~ ‘concerning ’.® 
See Add. for § 84a. 
§ 85. The genitive is of two kinds, dzrect and ¢ndirect.* 


A. The direct genitive follows the noun that governs it, immediately and 
without connecting link. 

Exx. {\ °/ imy-r pr overseer of the house, i.e. steward. 

<4 nd im: possessor of veneration, venerable. 

“ev rh frt-ib nb-f knowing the desire of his lord.? 

This form of genitive is usual wherever the connexion between governing 
and governed noun is particularly close, as in titles, set phrases, etc. Hence an 
epithet belonging to the governing word will normally follow the genitive. 

Ex. Ko (leh 4 34 tmy-r shtyw mng an efficient overseer of fowlers.” 

Examples where the direct genitive is separated from its noun are of 
extreme rarity." 

In expressions like ]] 4-utr ‘ priest’, lit. ‘servant of god’, To 4we-uer 
‘temple’, lit. ‘house of god’, }.°.51 pr-nsw ‘palace’, lit. ‘house of the king’, 
1°& sz-nsw ‘prince’, lit. ‘son of the king’, the priority given to ‘god’ and 
‘king’ is purely graphic, and due to honorific reasons ; see § 57. 
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§ 83 


9 See, however, n. 
8 below. 


l Urk.iv. 119. Sim. 
PSBA. 18, 201, |. 5. 


2 Bersh. i. 33. Sim. 
MA EMT EL Ge 

3 Rhind 24. Sim. 
feas. B 1, 237; Urk. 
1Ve DES yutle 

4 Adm.1,5; [kherz. 
8. Rather differently, 
BUDGE, p. 46, 14. 

5 Urk. iv. 1095, 1. 

8 Urk. iv. 1208, 6. 


© IDE te Hy COI 
Sim. Sebekkhu 4.17; 
LAER: 13) 1 ORY S Wits. 
Von SIG On atterund): 
‘make’, P¢. 486. 


ST Pie 37.2°399>) VERY 
rarely with two ob- 
jects, Brit. Mus. 581; 
TEE 1 Os Op Be 1 


88 Combined e.g. in 
the frequent s¢ Ar nt 
cnhw * Horus-throne 
of the living’, Ur&. iv. 
137, 12 and passim. 


® Brit. Mus, 614, I. 


10 Sz7to ib 244e8 SiMe 
Peas. B 1, 16. 


Ml Exx, Sruz¢ 1, 288. 
301. 


§ 85 


1 Ork,iv.1, Sim. 26. 
LG SCR sats), Hy 


J Ie l, thy AO, EK 
See 4Z. 12,8; 49,95; 
71,69; much material 
ANTHES, passim. 


28 Note the suppres- 
sion of the fem. ending 
-t; see JE A. 27, 44, 
n. I. 


2b Perhaps a demon- 
strative in origin, see 
PSBA. 22, 322. 


S$ £b. 74, 12. 


2 TUNE IRs 235 (GING 
YL, OBR Hey UGE 


5 Stn. B 165. 
O Vitis 772 SY, Ts SR ah 
7 Louvre C 3. 


SOP CaS Ae 


9 Urk. iv. 185. 


OY Marin IN Bis 
OY Te PUY: 
12 Siz. TB 287-8 


Sim. 76. B39-1; Kopt. 
8; 2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


After Dyn. XII filiation is sometimes expressed by the help of the direct 
genitive, ex. Af IGRI AIG KR c4-ms s2 7én SAhmose, son of Yeben’* In 
Dyn. XII and earlier a peculiar inversion is frequent; *l@G{aeGi4 
Nhry sx: Hum-htp s: Hnm-htp* means ‘ Khnemhotpe, son of Khnemhotpe, son of 
Nehri’, not ‘ N., son of Kh., son of Kh.’ 
often, the determinative is absent after the two fathers’ names. 


as it would have done later; and here, as 
This mode of 
writing shows much variation, the word for ‘son’ being sometimes omitted. 
The use of the suffixes after nouns with the meaning of English possessive 
adjectives (‘my’, ‘thy’, etc. § 35, 1) also exemplifies the direct genitive. 
Ops. Coptic shows that the direct genitival relation led to loss of accent and 
consequent reduction of the vowel in the first of the two words, cf. Copt. #é-é ‘lord 
of a house’ beside 7é ‘lord’; yéh-eloole ‘vineyard’ beside yohe ‘field’, Eg. #41. 
The status constructus so formed has left no trace in hieroglyphic writing. 
§ 86. B. In the indirect genitive the noun is preceded by the genitival 
adjective ~~ zy ‘belonging to’, a derivative in -y (§ 79) from the preposition ~~ 
z ‘to’ ‘for’.2> The genitival adjective agrees in number and gender with the 
governing word as follows: 
sing, m. «— my plur. m 9 myw 
i eye i eee 


” a 


rare and \ dual m. —=®* nywy 3 
an “ty * 

The transliterations given are those demanded by strict etymology, but 
since these words were probably already much reduced by the M.K., there is some 
ground for the handier renderings m. sing. 2, m. plur. zw, f. sing. and plur. zz. 

At an early period the genitival adjective shows a tendency to become 
The dual is very rare; from M.K. on © is often 


1 

replaced by ~~, which may also, though far less frequently, stand for ~~. 
Exx. feo S 

or" To niwt nt nhh, the city of eternity.® 


a | 


Semin d 


aywe archaistic) ,, “f. 


invariable in the form =, 
nsw n Knit, the king of Egypt.$ 


| 


'» wrw nw 3bdw, the great ones of Abydus.’ 


aun oe N38 2, ww 2 shty pn, the asses of this peasant.® 
0 a i Amwt xt wrw, the wives of the chiefs. 


When an adjective or other word intervenes between a noun and its 
genitive, it is the indirect genitive which is used. 

Exx. Ji cpSomMi? inw nd nfr n she all good produce of the country." 

oe oa tmyw-rk nw rwyt thy overseers of the portal.” 


DM NN es Cafca saswt im-f nt pr-hd valuables were in it belonging to the 
treasury.!? See Add. 


Oss. For the genitival adjective as predicate, see § 114, 2; before Sfdm-f and 
sdm-n-f, see §§ 193-2; before the infinitive, see § 305; before prep. + noun, see 
§158; after adjectives, see $95; after passive participles, see § 379; 3. 
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§ 87. The vocative may stand at the beginning or at the end of a sentence ; 
more rarely it stands in the middle, but it must not interrupt a sequence of words 
belonging very closely together. 

Exx. [Pyle &—Aa_Te} fsw, hs tw Ary-§f O praised one, may 
Arsaphes (the god of Herakleopolis Magna) praise thee.' 

ON F—-23B sdm rk wi, hety-- hearken thou to me, O prince.” 

ASPB=—T AS WE HG mk wh v nim ork, shby, hr 
wum-f sme-i | will take away thy ass, peasant, because it is eating my corn.? 

In ordinary parlance no introductory interjection was used ; but in religious 
and semi-religious texts | 4} z, var. |~#‘ is frequent for ‘O’, the synonym mq #2, 
var. MPA, being much rarer. Exx. |4)% 7 nd sud‘O lord of fear’ ;* (QF! 
i tnhw ‘O living ones’ ;7 MPRAN= 44 Az ss Mébsny ‘O scribe Nebseny’.* 


§ 88. Adverbial uses of nouns.—1. 
expressed by a noun used absolutely, i.e. without preposition. 
position of such a noun is towards the end of the sentence, in the position 


Indications of ¢zwe are often 
The normal 


regularly occupied by adverbs. 

Exx. Pcl {Oss 
thou livest, lit. time of thou-art.® 

(SIPS WMSdeof,f ald ST tw seng-n-(é) Fewmitrw rnpwt ksnt 1 nourished 
(the town of) Imiotru in troubled years.’ 

Very common as adverbs are ‘s) @ ‘eternally’, lit. ‘eternity’, and 2} 7¢ 16 
‘every day’. Note the mathematical use of , 99 sp zo ‘ten times’.” 

If the adverbial pote is a date, it may begin the sentence : 

Ex. {67... SUN] 24sp 12... was hm-f year 12... His Majesty proceeded.” 

2 ee may further be po pha to qualify adjectives or adjective verbs, 
like the accusative of respect in Latin or the genitive in Arabic; a very common use. 

Exx. || A? spd hr sharp of face, i.e. clever.’ 

T= {SP xir-tn bur mrt your lovable god, lit. your god sweet of love." 

eRe BOY vhf shi wf ib he knew I was serviceably minded towards 
him, lit. that I was beneficial to him in heart.’ 


Sms ib-k tr n wun-k follow thy desire so long as 


§ 89. The noun with the function of a sentence.—1. This use is 
frequent in headings, fists and the like. 
Exx. 7S ° &t phrt another remedy. Title introducing a prescription.” 


a eit 


Sxl wrs 1 head-rest, 1. Item in a list of goods." 


—<S ¢fty N&t the brewer Nakht. 


1180 
2. Not infrequently; however, such self-sufficient phrases convey comments 


Written over the picture of a brewer."® 


or even narrate a fact. 


Exx. $=) ssv mit a real remedy. 


1 19 
eee Comment accompanying a spell. 
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§ 87 


TER 18% OO. 
Sim. 76. R 90; Sin. 
B 156; Led. 17; P. 
Pet. 1116 B, 6. 

DH OR 15 Sitios 
Peas. Bt, 26; Ba, 
NEVIS IAIN SA ORG 

8 Pease Bi, Wi—2- 
Sim. P. Pet, 1116 B, 
12-3. 


4 Stut 3,1; Louvre 
C 166; C 177; Cairo 
20538 i. ¢ 12. 


5 Wo. ii. 471; these 
particles alwaysat the 
beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

® Cairo 20089, 7. 
Sim. LAC, 722.7) 1: 
oe Ue 

7 Cairo 20014. Sim. 
2b, 20003, I. 

8 BUDGE, p. 467, 
T2, 


IGE SOS, SS 
Peas. Bi, 139; PSBA. 
18, 202, 8; Hamm. 
114, 4. 

10 Cairo 20001. Sim. 
S72. B45. 


NW Rhind 1. 
7b. 6. 


Sim. 


12 Seas.no.340. Sim. 
Sin. R 5-6; Peas. B1, 
224. 


18 BHi.8, 10. Many 
exx, Siz. B48 foll. 

M4 Cairo 20119, ¢ 4; 
Sim, 20040, 17-8. 


13 Berlin AZ. ii. p. 26. 


826. 44, 19. Sim, 
headings of accounts, 
etc. 2 Boul. xviii, 2. 
10. 16. 19. 23. 36. 

MPG 85 L5. 


18 BH. i. 29. 


19 #6. 2,6. Rather 
differently, Westc. 10, 
21. 


§ 89 


UM TBIEK, We Ad, TMG 
Sim. //amm. 110, 2; 
Urk. iv. 940, 4; AZ. 
69, 30, 16. 

O IZ: IRGTa, oN ky Fe 


3 Si2z.R6. Sim. 2d. 
B 240; Brit. Mus. 614, 
Ty He 


4 Sin. R 67-8. Sim. 
Westc. 9, 15; Lac. 
TEE NOS WB Py JOB hy 
29. 

42 Tn Arabic known 
as badal “ substitu- 
tion’, 42. 71, 50. 

5 See AZ. 28, 15. 


6 Louvre C 11, 7. 
Sim. P. Kah. 19, 16; 
Urk. iv. 206. 635. 636. 


7 Feas.B1,84. Sim. 
26.R5; Rhind 41, 4; 
42,4; Urk. iv. 6, 7-8 


Slash Wey zs & 
Sim. 76. 7; Cairo 
20105; Urk.iv.80, 15. 
See AZ. 29, 120. 


® SA. S. 47-8. Sim. 
Peas. B 1,84; Weste. 


9; 23. 
” BH. i. 8, 20. 


MN Cairo 20093, 3. 


2 Pp. Kah. 12, 4. 


Sim. Cairo 20001, 6; 


Siut 1, 286. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


TUE xo y &¢ Aswe iryt wi another favour that was done to me. In 
the midst of a narrative; the favour is then recounted as a kind of apposition.' 

If the eleven workmen are waiting here for their remuneration (?), Je¢o f= 
bw nb nfr all well and good, lit. everything good. 


Oss. These uses will be found recurring in the case of the nominal parts of the 
verb: with the infinitive § 306, and with the participles and relative forms § 390. 


§ 90. Apposition.—Words in apposition may be separated from one 
another by other words. 

EX Se} Sof+Kels*) tr uty v sht-f, n-sw-bit Shtp-ib-Re the god 
mounted up to his horizon (i.e. his tomb), the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Sehetepibré«.* 

A suffix-pronoun may be used to anticipate a noun placed in apposition 
after it. 

Ex. How shall this land fare \-S- 4) 2 8] m Amt-f, utr pf mnk 
without him, that beneficent god ? * 

A style of apposition common to Egyptian and the Semitic languages * is 
found in three special cases :° 

I. to indicate the materzal of which a thing is made. 

Ex. "ST WAP Ss Aue cs fey(?) wrt together with the great altar of cedar, 
lit. together with cedar, the great altar.® 

2. with measures and numbers. 

Ex. [4061 Ankt, ds 2 beer, two jugs, i.e. two jugs of beer.’ 

3. with indications of docality. 

Ex. B38 J Zs-wr 36dw Abydus in the Thinite nome (province), lit. 
Thinite nome, Abydus.* 

Ops. For the nominal subject in apposition to a dependent pronoun, see §§ 132. 


139; to the demonstrative pw, see § 130. For the a of predication emphasizing a noun 
in apposition, see §96,2. For 7 zs negativing a noun in apposition, see § 247, 2 


§ 91. Co-ordination and disjunction.—1. Egyptian has no special word 
for ‘and’. The co-ordination of nouns or adjectives is often effected by direct 
juxtaposition. 

Exx. FAS—DIM ) (REA oneni dibw errt im 1 found figs and 
grapes there.® 

Bee bil Lf rsy mhty its southern and northern boundary. 


The repetition of a preposition, a suffix or an adjective may help out the 
sense. 


> 


& 
Bc ae Fac awe-tn prw-tn your offices and your houses." 
a— SKS 


(yl) it |] 


town.!2 


&, bti nbt m 8 m niwt all my property in country and in 
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Closely connected words may be coupled by means of % 47, lit. ‘upon’. 
Ex. WVU |S ad hr hyt wind and rain. 


Or else {"™, Zur ‘ together with’ is employed, especially when the co-ordination 


iS Se close. 


x. fl Baya" YS} Bayh msw-2 Ane snw-i my children and my brothers.? 
‘Or’, like ‘and’, may be left unexpressed. 


x. TESS 


we tsw nb hity-- nb any commander or any prince.* 
i the repetition of 2d assists the meaning; a repeated preposition or 


suffix may have the same effect, as was seen in the case of ‘and’ above. 


A special word for ‘or’ is 
alternatives. 


Ex. LKTPAUE ASIANA RT? 7 2d, me sn, m bnms r-pw as lord, as 


brother, or as friend.* 


§ 92. Gender of nouns.—A few remarks must be added to what has been 


sles said on this topic (§ 26). 


. The names of foreign countries are treated syntactically as feminines, 
ex. abe ~~ K3s Ast ‘the vile Ethiopia (Cush)’.6 The same holds good of 


ao v-pw, which is placed after the last of the 


names of towns ® and, in part at least, of those of the nomes or provinces.’ 


Cn aca ¥ 5 


Fa NS eed 


mr ‘something painful’. 
get wood’, ‘ 


(orig. 2Z¢) is fem. when it means ‘things’ or ‘ BIOPEs Yee but is apt 
to be treated as a masc. when it means ‘something’, ‘anything’, ex. S"7[/ RS A 
With the plur. the use is variable.* 

tree’ is not really a fem., the ¢ being radical; cf. 


Gi ndm ‘ sweet(-smelling) wood’,* ay} Gé & ‘a high tree’.!? 


= | 


treated as masc.!? 


Vinee nee) Leah Y, 


A) 
ie 7. ce enter. 


Sieh wstn var. SI "A wsin 
stride. 
yon nht be mighty, victorious ; 
Sa : } 
mighty (adj.). 


Si snus worship. 
ute Hh var. Aft ssp receive, take. 
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layer st (earlier $¢) shoot, throw, 


pour. 


xy aw? adore (in the morning). 


Wa mwt mother. 


(hl yo (hl Abys ms child. 


a dw mountain. 


LD! 


4. = ht ‘body’, ‘belly’ is usually fem.," but instances occur where it is 


§ 91 


Vesicle 4 
Sim, Stat 4,17; Urk. 
iv. 659, 16 


2 Sh. S. 128, Sim. 
Peas. B 1,94; Six. B 
84; Stut 1, 304. 


3 Kopi. 8,9. Sim. 
Cairo 20040, 9-15; 
£6. 99, 2-3. 


4 Pt, 279. Sim. Zo. 
6,143 24, 3; 93, 6-7. 
After each of two 
alternatives, ZO. 39, 
17. 

5 BH.i.8,10. Sim. 
Sin. R55; Urk. iv. 
697, 9. 

6 Cairo 20025, 12- 
13; Stut 4,13-4; Urk. 
iv. 689, 10. 15. 


7 Stut 1,151; Brit. 
Mus. 1203; but m. 
see BH. i. 8, 20 

I Ayes AS ceva 728 
Turin 132, 9. Sim. 
At#, Sin.B 215. See 
too Zé. 42, 18; 107, 
20. 

88 P. Ram. 1V,C22; 
flearst 6, 2,contrasted 
with 2d. 1, 20; 47, 9. 

® Urk. iv. 719; 3- 

10: Sh. S. 156. 

PE ONSO Ons se 

12 Eb, 36, 8; 41, 14. 
See too Verbum ii. 
§ 14, 3. 4- 


Vocab. 


= st place." 


aS varr. es —> hrw voice, 


sound. 


A = swt oblations, offerings. 


14 afo var. alla wahw (for wahw, 


§ 19, Ons. 2) table of offerings. 


We var. ENN isft evil, wrong- 
doing. 


==) sow food. 


i Qa 4) Ast praise, favour (noun). 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


DEB Sp ivar TB) dew remem: 


brance, memory. 
ee varr. =| , == mit true, real, 
ae ed aad] 


just. 


BaNt (det. also CJ; abbrev. 
}) s63 door. 

ae tmnt (also bong imntt § 81) the 
West. 

re dwt netherworld. 


i) dt eternity, everlasting. 


=) < 
a &r with, before, (speak) to. 


1 For the reading see AZ. 46, 107. 


Dei bishs Guissiiany oe 
(2) Study the following funerary wishes from a Theban noble's tomb (Dyn. 
ey LT) 
=. ec } as =e 4 
immy-r (§ 79) pr sf Tinn-m-ht mix-hrw Chk 
O overseer of the house, scribe Amenemhét, true of voice Mayst thou 


or justified | see §55- enter (and) 


een eS ee eT et IS 
pik m ‘Lmnt wstu:-k hr sb3 n awst dwik 
go forth from the West, mayst thou through the door of the netherworld, = mayst 
stride thou adore 
© ieee, 4) 2 8 
it doe NK TY CMe 42 ae KO 
Re wohn:f ne dw susk sw htp-f m  iht 
Rec (when) he rises in the mountain, mayst thou him (when)he sets in the 
worship horizon, 
= Abn saz Y ab? mm So BB 
spk swt htp-k hr sow hr wdhw n nb at 
mayst thou oblations (and) be because of food (from) the of thelord (of) 
receive satisfied upon altar eternity.” 


1 Adapted from 7h, 7. S. i. 27. 


* The ‘lord of eternity’ is Osiris, the god of the dead. A large part of the temple offerings was passed on for use in 
private tomb-chapels ‘after’, as the texts say, ‘the god had been satisfied therewith’, 
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(6) Zranshterate and translate: 


OTe eli Nios eal tall Ns S aan 
Soe a, © Ue SNE NO Te 
INEC OTHAY SSSI ER NUS Bian 

UP AEMES @ Spam e4og—Ee 
a hd oRRST SN SS Det 
ae Sve (8) om SYP NAST | Nes tS | 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transhiteration : 

(1) I am (one) good of counsels in the house of his lord. (2) Mayst thou 
hearken, O sovereign my lord, to this (the) daughter of thy handmaid. (3) The 
overseer of the city found his brothers and sisters at (27) the door of the palace. 
(4) My praises reached heaven. (5) The wife of the priest went down into the 
boat. (6) Thy hands are mightier than (those of) all the gods of Egypt. 
(7) The gods are satisfied when they receive oblations upon their altars. 


(8) May I hear thy counsels every day. (9) He sees the gods in their beautiful 
places of the West. 


Poe U heowl 5) A 
The Titulary and other Designations of the King, 


The student now possesses the knowledge of Egyptian writing and grammar 
requisite to decipher the royal names and titles occurring on innumerable 
The ‘titulary ’(4Jy7, #462)? consisted of five ‘great 
names’ (~ %& vz wr),3 which were assumed by the Pharaoh on the day of his 
accession, We have not here to study the gradual development of the titulary ; 
it will answer our purpose to illustrate it in the forms in which it occurs in 
Middle Egyptian. The following is the full titulary of Sesostris I (Dyn. XII): 

NPHBDLGNY MM RU] VCTS LIAM Vota Hr cub mow, nbty end 
mswt, Hr nbw nh mswt, n-sw-bit [pr-k3- Re, s3 Re S-n-Wsrt, di nk ddt ws mi 
Re dt Horus ‘ Lifé-of-births’, Two Ladies ‘ Life-of-Births’, Horus of gold ‘ Life- 
of-Births’, King of Upper and Lower Egypt ‘Kheperkeré¢’ [‘the 4a of Ré« 
comes into being’), Son of Ré¢ ‘Sesostris’ [‘man of (the goddess) Wosret’],* 
(may he be) granted life, stability and wealth like Ré¢ eternally.’ 


monuments of stone. 
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Exerc. VII 


1 See H. MULLER, 
Die formale Entwick- 
lungder Titulatur der 
agyplischen Kontge, 
Gliickstadt, 1938; A. 
MoreT, Du caractere 
religieux dela royauté 
pharaonigue, Paris, 
1902, ch. I. 

2 Urk.iv.80,11;160, 
11; BR. 7hes. 1077,19. 

SOLAR Wy PLOT, Ge 
14-17; BR. Thes. 
1077, 19+ 

4 The name S-x- 
Wsrt belonging to 
three kings of Dyn. 
XII was formerly read 
Wsrtsx (Usertesen), 
whereby its identity 
with the Sesostris of 
Manetho (see p. 76, n. 
1) was obscured. See 
Unt.2, 1-24; AZ. 41, 
43- 

5 BH. i. 35, 59-62. 


Excurs. A 


! Sinat 196; after 
the first cartouche is 
alongstring of epithets 
not belonging to the 
name, Both the titu- 
laries quoted conclude 
with epithets not be- 
longing to the names 
(‘may he be granted 
life’, etc. and ‘be- 
loved of Ilathor’, 
etc.). These are so 
typical that it seemed 
advisable to retain 
them. 


2 Seas. pp. 21-2; 


24 On these symbols 
see J/EA. 30, 50-1. 


3 AZ, 34, 167. 
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A titulary of Tuthmosis ITI ae XVIII) from Sinai is similar in form: 

Mave oii ast eis Meas) S GMa NT lee 
Hr kz nht he m Waist, nbty wih nsyt mi Re m pt, Hr nbw shm phty dsr few, n-sw- 
bit Mun-hpr-Re, s3 Re Dhwty-ms-nfr-bpr(w), mry Hthr nbt mfkit Horus ‘ Strong- 
bull-arising-in-Thebes’, Two Ladies ‘ Enduring-of-kingship-like-Ré¢in-heaven ’, 
Horus of gold ‘ Powerful-of-strength, ee enon King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt ‘ Menkheperré«’ [‘the form of Ré¢ remains (?)’], Son of Ret, ‘ Tuthmosis 
(‘ Thoth is born’] beautiful-of-forms’, beloved of ee lady of the turquoise. 

The comparison of these two titularies discloses five elements common to 
both; these common elements are followed by names that are variable in the 
case of every king. The underlying idea is that the king, while being the 
re-incarnation of Horus, or protected by the goddesses called the Two Ladies, or 
appearing as the golden Horus, reveals his individuality by exhibiting the divine 
nature under some aspect peculiar to himself; thus Sesostris I is the Horus who 
infuses life into all who are born, Tuthmosis III is the golden Horus who is 
powerful of strength and whose diadems are holy. Similarly, the names in the 
two ‘cartouches’ or ‘royal rings’ describe the nature of the king in his capacity 
of ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt’ and of ‘Son of Ré‘’ respectively. Whereas 
an Englishman distinguishes two different kinds of name, Christian and family 
name, the Egyptian kings distinguished five, which we term the Horus name, 
the zed¢ty name, the golden Horus name, the prenomen and the nomen. These 
we shall now consider in turn. 

1. The Horus name, less suitably called banner-name or £a-name, represents 
the king as the earthly embodiment of the old falcon-god Horus, who early 
became the dynastic god of Egypt, and as such was identified with the sun-god 
Ré‘, himself also at some very early period the dynastic god. This 
name is frequently written within a rectangular frame, at the bottom 
of which is seen a design of recessed panelling such as we find in the 
facades of early brick tombs and in the false doors of Old Kingdom 
mastabas ;? on the top of the rectangular frame is perched the falcon 
of Horus, in more elaborate Dyn. XVIII examples crowned and 
accompanied by sun and uraeus ;** see the annexed figure. It is not 
quite certain whether the building symbolized by the rectangle and 
facade (together termed the {l°e jij s7&)* was the king’s palace or his 
tomb. The former alternative is the more probable, since in the 
oldest times the Horus name was the commonest designation of the 
king, and it is unlikely that a purely sepulchral name should have 
been chosen for the purpose. Still, its associations with the 4a or ‘spirit’ came 
to be very close. On the whole, we may conclude that the Horus name denotes 
the aspect of Horus worn by the king whilst dwelling in the palace. 
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2. The mebty name, so called because the probable reading of the group 
NY is ndty ‘the two ladies’! displays the king as standing in a special relation 
to the two principal goddesses of the period immediately preceding Dyn. I, 
when Egypt was still divided into two kingdoms; these were the vulture- 
goddess {JO MG6t Nekhbet of the Upper Egyptian city of El-KAb and the 
cobra-goddess Jo Widt Edjo'* of the Lower Egyptian city of Sg Dp; these 
cities were in the close vicinity of the early capitals of Nin Hieraconpolis 
and @ P Pe respectively, and it is to this reason that the two goddesses owed 
their prominence. Probably Menes, the founder of Dyn. I, was the first to 
assume the zedty title, symbolizing thereby the fact that he had united the two 
kingdoms.? The Greek interpretation xvpios Baotderav ‘lord of crowns’ is probably 
secondary; doubtless protection by the goddesses was in the mind of the Egyptians, 
not merely ownership of the crowns with which the goddesses were identified. 


3. The golden Horus name is more disputed. Some high authorities * 
have supposed, on the strength of the Greek equivalent dvtiurdhwv tréprepos 
‘superior to (his) foes’ on the Rosetta stone, that the monogram }, symbolized 
Horus as victorious over mg /Vd¢(y) ‘the Ombite’, i.e. the god Seth who was 
worshipped at Ombos near the modern Kis. This was, no doubt, the inter- 
pretation of Greek times, but the evidence of the earlier periods points in another 
direction. In a context dealing with the titulary of Tuthmosis III that king 
says ‘he (Amin) modelled me as a falcon of gold’ (Jim 424 n ndw),> and 
Hashepsowe calls herself ‘the female Horus of fine gold’ ((\2_ 1% Art nt dem) ;° 
the concept of the golden falcon can be definitely traced back to Dyn. XI,’ and 
an inscription of Dyn. XII describes the golden Horus name as the ‘name of 
gold’ (— —™ = rn n nbw).2 King Cheops (Dyn. IV) and king Merenré¢ (Dyn. VI) 
have the title BS with two falcons over the ‘gold’ sign; but the two falcons are 
normally a circumlocution for the reconciled enemy-gods Horus and Seth, so 
that, on the hypothesis here combated, Horus and Seth would both seem to be 
indicated as vanquishers of Seth. Lastly, the names following the group jy are 
far from being always of a bellicose character. There seems but little doubt 
that this group meant ‘ Horus of gold’ except perhaps in the very latest periods ;* 
but exactly what god was intended is a problem still unsolved. 


4. The prenomen is the name which follows the title 4K 2-sw-d2¢ ‘he who 
belongs to the sedge and the bee’; the plant {7X sw¢ symbolizing Upper Egypt 
is supposed to be identical with the flowering sczvpus-reed or sedge, Egyptian 4 
sme, a common emblem of Upper Egypt ; !° the exact connexion of the bee with 
Lower Egypt is still obscure. In effect the title means ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’, and the Rosetta stone translates it by Baoweds trav Te dvw Kai 


Tav Kdtw xwpav. The prenomen itself is almost always compounded with the 
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Excurs. A 


IG, AG, 
PSBA, 20, 200, 


113% 


18 Commonly called 
Buto, see above p. 32, 
n. 1; also JEA. 30, 
55: 


DISS (OTE By 1} 2 
also Ann. 44, 279 ff. 


8 H. BRUGSCH, Die 
Acgyptologie (Leipzig 
1897), 202; SETHE, 
in J. GARSTANG, Ma- 
hisnaand Bét Khallaf 
(London, 1902), 19. 

‘ We must carefully 
distinguish between 
this Ombos, which is 
that mentioned by Ju- 
venal in his fifteenth 
Satire, and the other, 
the present Kom 
Ombo, some 25 miles 
north of Aswan, where 
there isa much visited 
temple dating from 
Graeco-Roman times. 


5 Urk. iv. 161. 
6 Urk. iv. 237. 
UIC We Be 
8 Berl. AZ, i. p. 138. 


® So MorET, of.ce?. 
p- 22, quoting his ear- 
lier work Rec. 23, 23; 
THIERRY, of. cit. 66- 
83.Further discussion, 
Mitt. Katro, 4, 9 ff. 


10 GRIFFITH, Hero- 
glyphs, p. 29. Keimer 
agrees, however, that 
the sign is too sche- 
matically shown to be 
identifiable with any 
particular species. 


Excurs. A 


° Ranke (JAOS 70, 
65) has made it prob- 
able that the divine 
name Ré¢ was origin- 
ally read before -r-/, 
in which case the 
Herodotean Chephren 
would be due to later 
misinterpretation. 

1 Examples show- 
ing the rope as such 
are rare, even in quite 
early times. That 
hereillustratedis from 
Cairo 1558, a relief 
dating from the reign 
of Saburé¢ (Dyn. V). 

? AZ. 35, 4; Qui- 
BELL, Hierakonpolis 
(London, 1900), i. 38. 

3TAZ, 34,1077 

1 Stn. B213; Urk. 
IVa O2 els Loo eln: 
283,16. A less plaus- 
ible explanation Bul. 
ie, 1h 

5 AZ. 43, 158. 


6 Tarkhani.79,11; 
MAR., Karn. 34; 29. 


7 Hamm: 17,1. 

8 Urk. iv, 158, 10. 
9 Urk, iv. 101, I. 
10 Sin, B 236. 

MW Westc. 5, 2. 3- 
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name of the god Re; typical examples are (ofle9] Sh¢p-id-Re ‘ propitiating 
the heart of Re’ (Ammenemes 1), Co vs) Néb-mit-Re lord of truth is Ré¢ 
(Amenophis III); one of the first cases of Ré¢ as an element in a king’s name 
is with (of) Re-fef’ Chephren of Dyn. IV, and the instances without Re‘ 
all date before Dyn. IX. The prexomen and nomen are invariably written 
within ‘cartouches’ (this French word means an ornamented tablet of stone, 
wood, or metal destined to receive an inscription) or 
‘royal rings’. The cartouche depicts a loop formed 
by a double thickness of rope, the ends tied together 
so as to offer to the spectator the appearance of a 
straight line;! strictly speaking the loop should be 
round, as it is in one or two very early examples,? but becomes elongated 
and oval because of the length of most hieroglyphic names enclosed in it. 
The Egyptians called the cartouche 25¢Q sw? from a verb-stem svi ‘encircle’, 
and it seems not unlikely that the idea was to represent the king as ruler of all 
‘that which is encircled by the sun’, a frequently expressed notion. Another 
name of the cartouche, not found before Dyn. XIX, is = mus? 


Ce POOPOARIR PAAR 
BSS SSS SSS SSS) 
fy ay} 


NNT 


A 
ao 
ESSSSS SSS SS 
VUVRALAASLLEBESRSEED 


5. The nomen is introduced by the epithet & sz A’ ‘son of (the sun-god) 
Ré’. The name in the cartouche was, as a rule, that borne by the king before 
his accession to the throne; it is almost the equivalent of our family name, for 
Dyn. XI affects the xomena f= Tn-tf Antef and —"y sz Mntw-hip Menthotpe, 
Dyn. XII the xomina \=\\—2 Tmn-m-hit Ammenemes and 4{l__ S-a-Wsrt 
Sesostris; Dyn. XIII shows several kings of the name ~=2 S64-44H Sebkhotpe 
and Dyn. XVIII consists almost entirely of rulers named (“=== Ymn-htp 
Amenophis and {|| DAwty-ms Tuthmosis. The first Egyptian kings to 
distinguish a xomen and a prenomen were those of Dyn. V. 

In the period covered by this book the five names of the titulary have 
a rigidly fixed order. The principal name is the prenxomen, and this is often 
found alone or accompanied only by the xomen. 
Horus name serve for identification purposes, ex. (, $C{) Hr H-m-m:ict ‘ Horus 
Appearing-in-truth ’, i.e. Amenophis III.° 

To introduce the king’s name the phrase | '| 4m # is often found; this we 


One 


Only very rarely does the 


translate ‘the Majesty of’, but the origin of the expression is obscure. 
example will suffice: 

Oi melds (OC Sal CE) hat-sp 19 lr hm nm nir nf nb tiwy 
N-mst-Re, 53 Re, Tmn-m-fut year 19 under the Majesty of the good god, lord of 
the two lands Nema‘ré‘, son of R&ét, Ammenemes (II1).7 

As speaker the king often refers to himself as |} 4m-z ‘My Majesty’,® var. 
}'S} 4m-é;° he is addressed as |. 4m-k!° ‘Thy Majesty’, var. |: 8<;" the 3rd 
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DESIGNATIONS OF THE KING 


pers. |! 2m:f ‘His Majesty’! var. |: S<_2 is also exceedingly common. The 
word £m also occurs in the stilted phrase \] | Seca m 4m n stp-s? ‘in the 
Majesty of the palace’. The plural |]]** 4mw-¢n is found addressed to gods or 
even to honoured men (‘ your worships’) ; Hashepsowe, who styled herself king, 
though a woman, employs the feminine form |=4} Amé-i.5 The translation of 
hm as ‘Majesty’ is a mere makeshift ; the precise meaning of the Egyptian word 
thus used is unknown, though a word of similar appearance means ‘slave ’.’# 
The ordinary word for king is }°, LoA# nsw (§ 54); far less common is 
\\4@ z¢y, var. S-S,° which we conventionally translate ‘sovereign’; another 
fairly common appellation is w} 2d ‘the Lord’.?| We cannot here discuss 
other epithets of the king, such as |{ utr nfr ‘the good god’ (perhaps rather 
‘the beautiful god’), o== m6 ¢swy ‘the lord of the two lands’, \o-+tra Ar nd 
th ‘Horus, lord of the castle’; for 2d-7-d7 see § 100, 1. As regards the term 
Pharaoh (Hebrew nis, Greek Dapas, Coptic mppo: movpo),® the facts are as 
follows.2 The Egyptian original [1 Pr-rz ‘Great House’ was used in the Old 
Kingdom as part of many phrases like szzr Pr-tz ‘courtier of the Great House’, 
and clearly there referred to the palace itself or to the court, and not to the 
person of the king. From the end of Dyn. XII onwards the term is written 
CIAra$ hl Pr-cs ex wad? snd ‘Great House, may it live, prosper, be in health’ 
with the auspicious wish-formula discussed §§ 55. 313; but still it seems to mean 
only the palace. The earliest certain instance where P7-‘s refers actually to the 
king is ina letter to Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), which is addressed to 23 ¢) |< 
Pr-t3 nh wa; snb nb‘ Pharaoh, |. p.h., the Master’.1° From Dyn. XIX onward it 
is used occasionally just as 47-f ‘ His Majesty’ might be used ; we read ‘ Pharaoh 
went forth’, ‘Pharaoh said’, etc. In other words the term has become a respectful 
designation for the king, just as the head of the Ottoman government was 
termed the Sublime Porte. The final development was when a proper name 
was added to the title, as in the ‘Pharaoh Hophra’ of the Old Testament; 


the earliest Egyptian example of this use is under one of the Shoshenks of: 


Dyn. XXII. 
In conclusion, a few words must be said concerning the way in which the 


royal names may be best represented in English. The Horus name, zed¢y name, 
and golden Horus names ought perhaps to be translated; so far as that is 
possible, at least, for the epithets employed as names are often very obscure in 
their meaning. The Jrenomen and nomen, on the contrary, must be left in their 
Egyptian forms, for to replace (¢.g.) ‘king Tuthmosis’ by ‘king Thoth-is-born’ 
would be obviously absurd. The question now arises as to how such names as 
Dhwty-ms should be vocalized, for only in the rarest cases do we know how an 
old Egyptian name was really pronounced. The practice followed by a number 
of writers, to whom the author of the present work belongs, is to utilize the names 
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1 Manetho was an 
Egyptian priest con- 
temporary with the 
first two Ptolemies, 
who wrote an Egyp- 
tian history in three 
books. Only excerpts 
remain, which are pre- 
served in the works of 
Josephus, Africanus 
and Eusebius. See 
WADDELL, Manetho 
(Leeb Classical Lib- 
rary), London, 1940. 


2 Stut 1, 2376 
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288. 

4 Stut 1, 225. 

§ £2. 70, 4. Cf. 
smr-wtty nb, BH, i. 
25, 107, qu. § 137. 
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given by the historian of Egypt Manetho (first half of the 3rd cent. B.c.),! so far 
as the forms handed down by the excerptors of Manetho are fairly recognizable 
as transcriptions of the hieroglyphic writing; so, for example, Tuthmosis for 
Dhwty-ms, Sesostris for S-x-Wsrt, and so on. When, however, the Manethonian 
form is either absent or barely recognizable as an equivalent of the hieroglyphs, 
a guessed transcription will be found preferable, for example Haremhab for 
Hr-m-hb, where Manetho gives Harmais. We shall deal further with such 
guessed transcriptions in Appendix B at the end of this book. Here we need 
only warn the student against one specially barbarous transcription of a royal 
name; Thothmes is still used for the Manethonian Tuthmosis by many Egypto- 
logists who ought to know better. 

For the various names of the Egyptian kings see H. Gautuirr, Le Livre 
des vois a’ Egypte, 5 vols., Cairo 1907-17, in Mémoires... de Cinstitut frangais 
a’archéologie orientale. In English there is the smaller work, E. A. W. Bunce, 
The Book of the Kings of Egypt, 2 vols., London, 1908. 
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§ 93. Biliteral signs (continued from § 82) :— 
xv. with d as second consonant: 


Fd | 4d 


xvi. with @ as second consonant: 
== ¢d (later (a) ) wd (later wd, ) 


{ ad (later dd). 


i na 


] Ad 


SYNTAX, OF ADJECTIVES 


§ 94. The sentence with adjectival predicate will be treated fully below in 
Lesson XII. 

For the adjective as epzthet, see above § 48, 1, where it was seen to follow 
its noun and agree with it in number and gender. It remains to be noted that 
such an adjective may on occasion be separated from its noun by a genitive or 
by an adverb. 

Exx. J, 7 —e MN. WIFK Ede swt nt R-krrt dsrt imt Srwt his 
holy places of Rokereret which are in Sidt.? 


=) \~ we im nb each one thereof. 


Occasionally, however, epithet and noun adhere so closely together that 
they are treated as a compound. Exx. 94). if" ¢-Ad-sn ‘their white bread’ ; 4 
—* | gs-ury-sn ‘their upper side’ * 


a ee 
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SYNITAXSOF ADJECTIVES 


Two much rarer methods of expressing the adjective as epithet now call for 
description : 
1. The adjective is used as a noun and the qualified noun follows as an 
indirect genitive. 
Ex. [Sse3yhm— GO he Zwrw nx rhly a wretched washerman, lit. a wretch of 
a washerman.! 
Orgs. See below § 262, 1 for we 2 ‘one’, ‘a’; the construction of mz x, m3? x 
‘these’ (§111) is also comparable, as well as zhy x ‘a few’, ‘a little’,and 44 2 ‘many’ 
(§ 99). 
2. The adjective follows its noun as an indirect genitive. 
Ex, “Tome JBumnf ¢ 2 Lowe x hd a pair of white sandals, lit. of sandals of 
white.? 


Oss. Here again the adjective is used as a noun. For a similar construction 


with noun clauses, see below § 191. 


§ 95. It has been seen (§ 88, 2) that nouns may be used, like the accusative 
of respect in Latin, to qualify adjectives. 
employed similarly, when a suffix-pronoun follows the noun in question. 

Exx. (4 WlS— fife ss ikr x dorw-f a scribe excellent with (lit. of) his 
fingers.* 

Twenty women E> LITE 
body, lit. as beautiful ones of their members.* 

In the masculine instances it is not quite certain that z is the genitival 
It might be the preposition x; for a similar ambiguity see § 379, 3 


The zxdtrect genitive is sometimes 


m nfrwt nt hew-sn who are beautiful of 


adjective. 
below. 


§ 96. The emphatic and the emphasized adjective. 
not seldom that an adjective bears an emphasis such as to make the meaning of 


1. It happens 


the whole sentence dependent upon it. 

Exx. Ja? 448 JO She ee iv ib bn m st snl, sn-nw pw nu nb-f 
as for a heart (which is) brave in evil case, it is the equal of its lord.® 

Sof HY |Fog—— oY wr tw: n sfw r nf greater is the claim of the 
mild man than (that of) the s¢rong.® 

4 Ske dai wrt | speak a (thing that is) important.’ 

2. As the above renderings show, the emphasis of the adjective often 
requires to be brought out in English by a relative clause (‘which is’, ‘that is’). 
Egyptian occasionally utilizes the of predication (§ 38) with the same intention ; 
the adjective then ceases to be a mere epithet, and is employed as a noun. 

Exx. Seek out for me & yh HIG RD BR ABBA ZY sot 72 532, satin m 


ikry a son of yours who is (lit. as) wise, a brother of yours who is (lit. as) excellent.* 


|| 838 ivy-t m wrt I will do (something) which is (lit. as) great.° 


ei 
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It is not possible to distinguish between 7+ adj. used as noun and the case 


where +a real noun is employed as a kind of emphasized apposition. 


Ex. WAPRIRT AUB SSP Eb enbw tpyw b, m fimw-ntr 
Amwt-ntr ..... nw r-pr pn O ye who live upon earth, such as are (lit. as) priests 
and priestesses ..... of this temple. 


Oss. We shall find similar uses in connexion with the relative adjective (§ 199, 
end) and the participles (§ 393). 


§ 97. Comparative and superlative.—The Egyptian adjective has no 


special forms for the degrees of comparison. The preposition = ~ is used, as 
we have seen (§ 50), to render the meaning of the comparative. 


The meaning of the super/ative may be conveyed by a genitive. 
Exx, Ssyh--S8 8 wr x wrw greatest of the great.? 
Os S (LTH ink wr wrw m tr r drf 1 was greatest of the great in 


1s 


the entire land.® 


Or else by means of |+\ zmy (§ 80). 
Ex. S|4\&! wr imy schw greatest of (lit. being in) the nobles.‘ 


The repetition of a suffix may help to indicate superlative meaning. 
Ex. & — }~ 57f smsw-f his eldest son, lit. his son his eldest.’ 


For ‘very’ & wrt ‘greatly’ (§ 205, 4) is of common occurrence. 
Ex. Ay) st wrt very difficult.® 


6-4W 


(Sh Ui Levey 


The common phrase = vy &t né¢ ‘more than anything’? conveys 


much the same sense. So too we ‘one’, ‘alone’: 


Ex. <4) 4] wr zr alone excellent, i.e. uniquely excellent. 


EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


§ 98. The word for ‘other’ has an ending z, doubtless dual in origin: 
sing. m. =] 2y (4) plur. m. SC Aywy (diwy),® varr. HY WY HY 
pekin e eE (F171) » £ = &t (iti), only known from Old Eg.” 


The transliterations in brackets give the correct etymological values. Ay 


is no true adjective, but a noun to which another may be added in apposition. 


Exx. =| (56 4y sp another time, lit. another, a time." 
Se, ), &t part another remedy.'® 


Gee lel 


THARLEUD A 2vwy usyw other kings." 
A suffix may be attached to the word for ‘other’: 
Ex. lf) Kew &ty-f wet its other side. 


=| 4y and F &¢ are frequently used as nouns; for the plural ‘others’ the 


phrase ~ 8],8, £2-G2,° var. SBS £¢-hy,? lit. ‘other things’, is common. 


ay NN tel 
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EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


‘One’..... ‘other’ is expressed by + wr..... <> 4y: 

Ex. ISO RSH 7 ST | ww iw wit wet hr mw, kt hr it its one side 
was under water, the other under corn.? 

Or else by J dy..... =] &: 

Ex, [OQ] la] Zpe-2 ky ky one embraced the other.’ 

Or.else by <; wt’tone’ ..... 5 su-nw-f ‘his second’: 

Ex, HQ H8e fe we da-f bft sn-nw:f one said to (lit. before) the other.’ 

Or else is merely implied : 


Ex, apm rdi-n wi fist n hast land gave me to land. 


§ 99. ‘Many ’, ‘few’, ‘a little ’.—For these notions ¥ 22 ‘ million’ (§ 259) 
and T°, z4y ‘a little’ are often used with the indirect genitive. 
Exx, Wns 2k 2 sp many times, or often.® 


nn \\ ° 


rt oe why x rmt a few men.® 
TIS me LD We), 2, why 2 Amita little salt.” 


§ 100. For ‘entire’, ‘complete’, ‘whole’ several phrases are used. 

Tee eer 1g), dite “toatsvend  Exx.> Ves Diep grey" this 
entire land’; * (i> Ox ms vr df ‘the entire army’ ;° Wr" |l=2 | dr-n-f s(y) 
rv dr-s ‘he had subdued the whole of it’; 1° also without suffix, | [—9""=>8 un 2 
&t r dr ‘all these things’? Note too the phrase “8  2d-r-dr lord of the 
universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’, a title given to the sun-god” or the king; "8 so 
too 26t-7-dr is an epithet of the queen." 

2. Qi |S mi ka-f, lit. ‘like its form’. Ex. x7 TOL Se) wawt 2wi-ntr mi 
kas ‘the entire priesthood of the temple’.® A rarer synonym is Ql.all {=> mé £2-f2* 

3. =A >= rv swf ‘according toits length’. Exx. YU SooA~ krw r wf 
‘the entire day’; - 3 lo B=—A— & knytr sw-s ‘the entire navy’ ;*" without 
sufhix }} "SAS mmf Oo nn vr sw n rnpwt ‘all these years’.'§ 


§ 101. ‘Each’, ‘every’, of time, is rendered by the noun “-)Y taw 
‘number’, later ° oh) Yj ¢nw, followed by a direct genitive in the singular. 

Exx. =—h)¥{F rv nw rnpt every year, lit. at every year.!® 

S ®) YI] «So tnw dwiw every morning.” 


§ 102. 3, s ‘man’ is common for ‘ someone’, ‘anyone’ ; also, combined 
with a negative word, for ‘no one’, 

Exx. I=] KS #, ¢v G& s if thou examine someone.” 

~~ ET an wn ib m s no one has a heart, lit. not is a heart to a man.?? 


swewn nero | 


§ 108. For ‘everyone’, ‘everybody’ 4\~ s 7d ‘every man’ ®* is the 
most usual expression; but J®o#4 dw né, lit. ‘every place’, and 2 #4 hr nd, 
lit. ‘every face’, are also frequent. 
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‘Each one’, ‘each’ is also represented by s ”4;! but + — wr nb ‘every 
one’? is equally common. 
‘Everything’, ‘anything’ 


alone is also used for ‘something ’,* ‘anything ’,® see above § 92, 2. 


1g, OPS Les 


ative 


fallathings’ 74) 7o7 


Gita se, 


NEGATION 


§ 104. Egyptian is- rich in negative words, each of which possesses its 
For the moment we are concerned only with the 
Old Egyptian 
Pit 
and *«, seeming to point to the 1 reading 22.° 
so that their phonetic values 


own peculiar syntactic uses. 


he 


commonest of these, which appears in two forms, ~~ 2 and ~ , 


did not make the distinction and PEE XI still often uses = tot. 
religious texts show the variants | 
In a few texts ~ interchanges with the particle 3 , 
must have been very similar; + is also sometimes written as “=, and the preposi- 


tion »™ 7% ‘to’ has as a common variant (§ 164). Late Bape writes J dz 


for ~~ 22, and an instance occurs already in Dyn. XVIII." 
The distinction between ~~ xz and ~ wz is rather obscure; possibly <> 


is always a predicate ‘not is..... GU lt 1Ssnok, (Che: cases thiak orc ee ’, while ~ is 
more closely linked to the word which it precedes and qualifies; cf. ob and yy in 
Greek.’ In carelessly written texts the two are apt to be confused, especially 
after the middle of Dyn. XVIII. See further below § 235. 


Oss. The replacement of the sign of negation by »— in some MSS. of the Book 
of the Dead is clearly due to superstitious reasons. 


§ 105. Negation of the narrative verb.—The negative word precedes 
the verb, and specializes its meaning in a strange way.° 
I, ~M\x— n Sdm-f has past meaning for the most part, and as such 
provides the ordinary method of negating the narrative sdm-n-f form. 
Exx, 2 $6 mm SRR Se mm DP 0 iri) Gt n Srr nb, ir-n-(i) bt n hety- 
I did not do ce i any small man, w did things for the prince.!° 
(UA. TT PAA wy zz: 2 lpr nhw m msi I returned . 
there had not sae loss in my ae 
We shall see in § 455 that  Sdm-f may occasionally refer to events in the 
present or the future, but such cases are not common enough to delay us here. 
2. oy un Sdmf has future meaning; see further below § 457. 
hein. oY wm wtsf dirt he shall not (or never) wear the red 
crown.’® 
3. +I 2 Sdm-n-f has often present meaning. 
es The mouth is silent ~ |= $4)" 2 mdw-n-f and does not speak." 
chop te nw pw, n rdi-n-f sif he is one who comes again, he 
does not turn (lit. give) his back.' 
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NEGATION OF THE NARRATIVE VERB § 105 


The three rules given above are sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
the beginner, but will require considerable elaboration in the sequel, where it will 
appear that the Egyptians themselves approached the matter from a quite 
different angle from that of tense or time-distinction. To avoid giving a wrong 
impression from the start, we will enter somewhat more deeply into the discus- 
sion of x sdm-n-f (see further § 418). It has been seen (§ 67) that Sam-n-f, though 
in use mainly a past tense, etymologically expresses no more than that something 
happens to someone or through his agency. Hence ” sdm-n-f means in effect 
‘it does not happen that he hears’, a certain space of time being envisaged 
during which his hearing might have taken place. We may define the function 
of 2 sdmn-f as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course of 
a more or less prolonged period. Hence it is common in generalizations, proverbs, 
and statements of custom, for all of which English usually employs the present 
tense. But 2 Sdm-n-f may also be employed where the context is past or future. 

Exx. He found the canal stopped up +|l]|Grm-jscak§ 2 1 shan apt href 
and no boat sailed upon it. 

Such and such things must be done to prevent a snake from coming out 
of its hole, ~S2a™ 2 gr-n-f and it will not (ov never) come out.? 

It is not quite easy to explain the reason why 2 sdm:f and un sdm-f are not 
used in these two instances; nor is it possible to affirm that they might not have 
been used. Nevertheless two things are clear: first, 2 Sdm-mn-f occurs only in 
contexts where, in the widest sense of the word, a generalization is being made; 
and second, a position of affairs is implied which  sSdm-n-f declares not to be 
interrupted by a negative instance. 

The student must realize clearly that the affirmative and negative uses of 
the Egyptian verb-forms are separate things, not to be confounded with one 
another. For instance, it cannot be taken for granted, because sdm-n-f may be 
rendered ‘he had heard’, that x sdm-n-f, the same form with the negative word 
nm in front of it, may be rendered ‘he had not heard’. In point of fact, 2 sdm-nf 
appears never to have this meaning. 


§ 106. ‘Never ’.—All three forms of negation described in the last section 
can, if the context requires it, be translated with ‘never’ instead of ‘not’, as is 
shown by several of the examples there quoted. If, however, it be desired to 
state more explicitly and emphatically that something has never happened, ~-; 6 
n sp followed by the Sam:f form may be employed. 

Exx. +, 9—l Re LS uUud|YsSRS x op iryi Gt nbt dwi r rmt nb never 
did I do anything evil against any people.* 

on dea Kom 2 Sp ir-t(w) mitt dr pit ts never had the like been done 
since the primal age of the earth.‘ 
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1 Urk. iv. 814. 


2 Eb. 97, 19. 


5 Cairo 20729, a3. 


* Urk.iv. 374. 


§ 106 


(US IKE VEE 
Sim. 26. 305, 8; 306, 
WS TOUR Je ien 
155; CAULFIELD, 4. 


2 Sin. R34. Sim. 
T. Carn. 14. 15 after 
mi ‘as though’, qu. 
§ 157, 3- 


3 Westc.6, 26. Sim, 
20.2 ee LURASER, 
Scarabs 263. Inter- 
rogative exx. with zz, 
see Stz. B120. 133. 
Before an adjectival 
predicate, see § 467, 
end, 


4 Peas. R2. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 139, 2. 

IAS 18) 3 Eko 
Sim. 76. 304. 


Oto.) Berlin 
bowl. A further de- 
velopment, see /ZA. 
Ay Vi 
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See further below § 456, where grounds are given for thinking that sf is 
here a verb meaning ‘occur’, so that 2 sp ivy-t would mean literally ‘it did not 
occur that I should do’. 


EXISTENTIAL SENTENCES 


§ 107. To express existence, whether absolute or as relative to some 
situation, i.e. presence, the verb &” wan ‘exist’, ‘be’ (perhaps originally ‘move’, 
‘run’) is used. 

1. The §d¢m-f form of this verb varies according to the time and the duration 
which are envisaged. The longer form 2” wxn-f is commonly employed for 
the future, but may refer to any time-position where the notion of duration is 
stressed; the shorter form &~ wz-f lays no stress on duration, and tends 
rather to have pasé reference. 

Exx. @02&"™ © | wan pt, wnn-t grit so long as heaven shall exist, thou 
shalt exist with me; lit. sky shall exist, thou (fem.) shalt exist. 

INES ELe® hd-ni, wn hrw J set out early, (when) it was day, lit. (when) 
day was.’ 

Of the two forms, zwz:f alone is common in main clauses. 

2. The phrase |$& iw wu (in which wz is sdm-f form, § 462) means ‘there 
is’, ‘there was’. 

Ex. (eS 4387 lh Ge tw wn nds, Dadi ru-f there was a commoner, 
whose name was Djedi.* 

Since zw is avoided after words like fie ist ‘lo’, > xx ‘not’, 
(§ 44, 2), here wz occurs alone with the meaning of iw wz. 

Exx. || UW ist wn hmtf and he had a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife 
of him.‘ 

Ss BSS BK nly wn wr n wrw-f whose great ones have one greater, lit. 
who there existed a great one for his great ones.° 

Note that absolute existence is but rarely asserted; usually there is some 
qualification in the form of a genitive, an adverbial phrase or an adjective, as 
is indeed the case with several of the examples above quoted. When such 
a qualification occurs, there is a tendency for it, rather than the notion of 
existence, to become the real predicate, the verb wax then degenerating into 
a mere copula (§ 28). Hence we shall find the model of the existential sentence 
much employed in sentences expressing possession (§§ 114-15), sentences with 
adverbial predicate (§§ 118. 120) and sentences with adjectival predicate (§ 142). 


aty ‘who’ 


poreny 
oN 


OBs. For a case where the iw of iw wz is changed into zz according to the 
rules enunciated in §§ 118, 2; 150, see below § 150. And for a case where zw in zz 
wn is omitted after 2 wz ‘there does not exist’ (§ 108), see § 394. So too zr wy ‘if 
there be’ occurs for a theoretic 27 zz zw. 
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THE EXPRESSION OF NON-EXISTENCE 


§ 108. Non-existence or absence is expressed (1) by means of ~& nn 
‘there exists not’, ‘there existed not’.! Since w here represents iw wz with 

tw suppressed (see § 107, 2), this phrase escapes from the rule (§ 105, 2) that 
nn + $dm-f always has reference to future time. 

Exx, Gs un wn phwy-fy there is no end to it, lit. there does not 
exist its end.? 

~~ SD Wa SHYT LD] yi v2 we mir n Aiwi there was none wretched in 
(lit. of) my time.® 


People say: ~-& nx wu there is nothing, lit. there does not exist.‘ 


2. More rarely ~<&- 2 wut? occurs with identical meaning ; wzd¢ is possibly 
the sdmt-f form of the verb, see below § 402, end. 
Ex, +See Ges | x wat ss:w-sn there is no remedy for them.® 


3. Frequently ~~ ma ‘(there is) not’ stands alone for ‘there does (did) not 
exist ’.” 


Exx. “>> 3, zx mittyw there are no righteous.$ 


~NERENIo SN nn is-tb dns shr-ht there is none light-hearted who is 
heavy 7 (ie. slow to move) as regards his appetites (lit. the counsel of the body).° 
As in the sentences expressing existence, so too in those expressing non- 
existence, some qualification is as a rule added, and this is apt to become the 
144, 4; 394. 


Oss. In a sequence of parallel denials of existence, if the first begins with 27 
zx, the second is likely to omit zw as superfluous ; ”# may then be rendered ‘ nor ’.!° 


real predicate; exx. below §§ 114; 120; 


§ 109. ‘ Without’.—We have seen (§§ 29. 30) that sentences of various 
kinds may be used, without the help of conjunctions, to express the equivalents 
of English adverb clauses. Sentences having as predicate ~~ mz ‘there is not’ 
(§ 108) are frequently so used, and in this case x may often best be translated 
‘without’. 

Ex, of Po Bea i Reel di-sn wk nhh nn drwf, di nn 
hnty-s may they give to thee everlasting without an (lit. there is not its) end, and 
eternity without a (lit. there is not its) term.” 

~ & un wn and —~&2 n wnt (§ 108) are less often employed in this way. 

Exx. (TI Wt Sie few rd, un wn mntf a healthy body without 
malady, lit. its malady does not exist.” 

Fie. Gol Jha wak bt, n wnt sw making offerings unceasingly, lit. 


offering things, there was not cessation." 


Oxs. Vx is very commonly used in this manner with the infinitive as its subject, 
and there occurs a similar use with the lighter negative word 7 (§ 307). For 
2n +noun + suffix employed as a relative clause see § 196, I. 
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§ 108 


1 See Gunn, Séz- 
dies, pp. 122 foll.; 
160-1, 

2 Teb, 130, An- 


other ex. below § 115. 


3 BH.i.8,19. Sim. 
flat-Nub 1, 9, qu. 
§ 394, end. 

* Adm. 6, 4. 

5 See GUNN, Svz- 
dtes, ch. 19. 


O IBS Oey 34, Shon. 
Turin 156, 4. 


7 See GuNN, Stz- 
dies, ch. 17. Rarely 
written 2, 26. p. 195. 

2 SEY, WR Sin. 
Adm. 2,2; Sin. B84. 


D SHUR INS. FOL: 
See too below §§ 144, 
45 394. 


Wise, JVEE 3h 
19; St. B 62-3. 


1 Siz, B 212. Sim. 
2b. 299; Adm. 6, 1; 
Urk., iv. 163, 15. 


12 Turin 159, 5. 


13 Urk.iv.519. Sim. 
Bersh, ii. 21, top 14. 
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WO CA ee a 


Kou fd Sx mhy be neglectful, care- 
less. 
Toleat nand converse, take counsel. 


1@) 4d be white, bright ; white (adj.) 

SS . 

| = ly kd build. 

Hi var. f hm Majesty (with suffixes 
or genitival adj.) 

IMA sry official, noble. 

= A3ty-¢ chieftain, local prince, mayor 
(plur. = hiyeest). 

lai dity king of Lower Egypt. 

a , , sw might (plur.) 

8 of A var. dC sawe granary. 


 rnpe 
11 rnpl year. 
0 vk time, period. 
TRS toe |, #w environment, neigh- 


bourhood, time. 


ne sp occasion, time, deed, fault. 
a . seed 
MNES bit qualities, talent. 


loi kd form, character; good char- 
acter, virtue. 


= = dr end, limit. 
wie Ss mir wretched. 
Fe . 

sae dr since (prep.). 


> tp head; upon (prep.). 


Hee BR CHS Bamey nee 


(2) Transhterate and translate: 


0) To fost] MEST ole @ Ll], Be SoKy 


Des Bh Bk 
ee tr 


(4) GG)? ., 


RGN Glofeh\|. {) Sue | 


eS 


aes 
HBS IS 


te ma hoo 
1 T.e. the time when the sun-god reign 


Bb SES NE ew 


3) [ea Say XC as 

8) 1 @ os San EO Dl eee IP 
| i (7) 
mo 61 EA OMM 6 


ae AS 


) a 


(9) 4 


gned upon earth, the oldest period of Egyptian legendary history. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) Thy praises are in the mouth of everyone. They say: how great is the 
might of Thy Majesty! (2) He shall not receive bread (from) upon the altar of 
any god. (3) There was none wretched of my environment, there was none 
hungry of my period. (4) He does not say (either) good or evil. (5) Thou art 
greatest of the officials of the palace. (6) His Majesty answered the vizier, he 
did not answer this woman (Am). (7) There was a god in this (foreign) country, 
whom (lit. him) the people of Egypt did not know. (8) They gave him praises 
on account of his very excellent qualities. One said (S¢:f form) to another: 
‘there is no fault in (lit. of) him’. 


| el site vm oN med BG 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 


§ 110. The demonstratives! conform to a common pattern, as will be 
seen from the following list. 


Sing. m, Sing. f. Piutce. 

This (obsolescent) oS pw Xd tw rot nw 

perUaterias adi.) o® || pwy B]] twy 
This (near me) 2D pn Windy: 1} nn, var, 1] mmm 
That Py vata O/) a Fe 

,, (later form) ~ heey SANZ NSS 

Vales Vat 
This, the DK £2,° rarely o¥eh , o\ & 13 
hieratic Yh 


In this series three demonstrative stems, characterized by the consonants 2, 
Zand 2, are utilized for the sing. m., sing. f., and plur. c. respectively ; and with 
these stems are combined other demonstrative elements suchas z, fand+. The 
resultant compounds may be compared with celuz-cz, celut-/a in French. 

The forms beginning with x, though called plurals for convenience, are really 
singulars with the meaning of Latin oc, dud. In earlier use was a set of real 
plurals: m. | ° tpn, \o® ipw, etc.; f. 2S iptn, |Z ipiw, etc. Tp and ipén are 
still occasionally employed in Middle Egyptian, but mainly ® after a noun accom- 
panied by a suffix, ex. ~~) ¥8]2.° ‘wed ipin ‘these my members’.". Some corres- 
ponding duals, occurring only in religious texts, are too rare to be specified here.* 


§ 111. Construction of the demonstratives.—As efzthets the singulars 
(together with the plurals fx, zw) all follow their noun, excepting Zs, 77, which 


invariably precede it. Exx. j|,° s¢ tz ‘this place’; “Sox krw pfy ‘that 
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Exerc. VIII 


1 See Rec. 35, 70; 
AZ. 47, 593 50, 101. 


ol 2h IGN Gy (ONS 
Stut 4, 24. 

8 Fb. 108, 20. 

PILAR EVs BGR 


MOLT We ly AG LOA 
3; 654, 8; written zy 
as emphatic ‘ this’, 20. 
654, 16. 

5s Louvre’ © 11, 5. 
OR J22. 75 Be 

5> Rarely too in 
hierogl. influenced by 
hieratic, Kof¢. 8, 4. 


6 Exception, Ur. 
iV.) 2575) 02) 1ny an 
archaic text. 


WEG. Ts. 
® See AZ. 45, 57. 


§ 111 


tery 26s 
3 Jed, 16. 


DIB ICIS Gp, Cie 
Sim. Zed. 77. 

S IEE ISS Ghic 
Sim. Sim. B 256. 

BIBI I ep 
Sim, Uré. iv. 172, 12; 
186, 4. Nw, e.g. £d. 
2, &. 

OSA BS ip 
Sim. 26. 9.81-2; Mezr 
lii. 13; in all these 
cases preceded by we 
m ‘one of’, 

7 Westc.5,12. Sim. 
26. Q, 21. 27. 


8 Sin. R56. Sim. 
Pt. 507. 


9 Weste. 11, 10. 
Nw, e.g. Urk. iv. 175, 
as 


WW Rec. 39,121. Sim. 
Peas. B1,19; Rhind 
57- 


Crk. iv. 19. 


12 See AZ. 54, 104. 


13 Peas. R 5. 


14 Sin, B237. Tw, 
sing. f., Cairo 20153. 
20497. 20691. 
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day’; but 0% dev fr Sfdw ‘this papyrus-roll’1 Exceptionally, Af and 
Pf, tf? may precede their noun, as in Begs “that side = tee 
part ‘that remedy ’.* 

The plurals in ~ all precede their noun, and are connected with it by the 
genitival adjective »» (§ 86). Exx. }]—«(= (A # 2 2 srw ‘these officials’ ; * 
‘Reema! a? 2 ewe ‘these dwellings’.’ Occasionally the noun is in the singular, 
ex, LMM yh i 2 shly ‘these peasants’, lit. ‘this of peasant’.® 


8 ee} 
mS 


Before Dyn. 
XVIII the vernacular began to drop the genitival , ex. |]U 2 m2 Amwe ‘these 
women’;7 but this practice, which later became regular, is very rare in Middle 
Egyptian, and is not found in good monumental texts. 

The demonstratives beginning with z are thus really singular Avonouns, not 
plural adjectives, and often occur with the neuter sense of ‘this’ and ‘that’. Exx. 
AT dad-n-f nn ‘he said this’;* \{ SX pty m7 ‘what is this?’°® Participles 
agreeing with these apparent neuters are in the sing. m. form, but the suffix 3rd 
sing. f. (-s ‘it’) is used in referring back to them (§ 511, 3). 

For the same demonstratives as subject of sentences with nominal predicate, 
see below § 127, 2. The singular pw is very widely used in a similar way as an 
equivalent, invariable in gender, of the pronouns of the 3rd pers. ‘he’, ‘she’, 
“it, “they, ex. _,omoh dtc pw ‘he is Rec’; 
extensions, see §§ 128-31. 140. 

Otherwise, the singular demonstratives are seldom used except as epithets. 
P; rarely occurs as a predicate, when it may be translated ‘such’, referring to 
something that precedes or follows; ex. A¢oh jlo fp pw Weir ‘such is Osiris’, 
lit. ‘this is he, (namely) Osiris’1° Px and Zf7 are found still more rarely as 
virtual neuters meaning ‘this’ and ‘that’, ex. “e |." \s—2 7+hi pf r pn ‘1 
knew that from this '.1! 

Oss. From : and ¢# as demonstrative pronouns are derived the prefixes 5 p-n- 
‘he of’ and }"~ ¢-z#- ‘she of’, which, however, occur in our period only as components 
of proper names. The genitival adjective seems to have fallen away early, since 


DKA py and -\\ 4 are found as variants of f-z- and t-nf- at the beginning of Dyn. 
XVIII or even earlier. 


for this construction and its 


§ 112. Meaning of the demonstratives.—/x, tn, xn are the commonest 
words for ‘this’, i.e. near me, at hand, both of time and of place. 
to be used in a manner rather redundant to our way of thinking. 

Ex, DQ nS dain shty pn n hmt-f tn then said this peasant 
to this his wife.'* 

Pw, as an epithet, is confined to high-flown diction and religious texts, 
where the preference for archaic words is very marked; ex. B= eo Biff 
fndk pw spss ‘this thy noble nose’ in a speech to the Pharaoh. Even in 
religious texts Aw, fw tend to give place to pwy, ¢wy, forms employed only as 


They are apt 
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THE MEANING OF THE DEMONSTRATIVES 


epithets ; ex. ]@oPll™ | wr pwy c ‘this great god’, where the M.K. texts 
have pw, and those of Dyn. XVIII pwy.1 Note the curious use in vocatives, 
ex. {Ufo Zky pw ‘thou (lit. this) magician’? For the other uses of pw 
see above § III. 

Pf, pfy, pf: with their feminines and plurals, are employed where some 
opposition between ‘that yonder’ and ‘this here’ is intended; but also, like 
Latin zs¢e, to express some emotional stress, whether of disgust or of admiration ; 
exx. Spal Gr pf ‘that (vile) enemy’? FAQe2 Bl Zuw pf spsy ‘that noble 
Residence (of long ago)’. Note that such a nuance of admiration is particularly 
often applied to things and persons belonging to the past. 

P3, tz, nz are both the most recent and the weakest of the demonstratives. 
Frequently they mean ‘this’, like pv, ¢v, m7; exx, oR ™S 47 drtt (2) ‘this province’ ;* 
Deep ALE zz x gmhwt ‘these candles’.6 So particularly with designa- 
tions of time, exx. KR WO ™ & at ‘at this moment’ ;7 —}~] B® m pg Arw ‘on 
this day’, ‘to-day’. Elsewhere, however, they have merely the force of the definite 
article, their regular use in Late Egyptian and onwards. So already before Dyn. 
XVIIL: Fm wT KK PS, 203 2 1 it nty m p: mhr ‘the corn which is in the 
storehouse ’.° 


EQUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 


§ 118. The sense of English ‘my’, ‘thy’, etc. is usually conveyed, as we 
have seen (§ 35, 1), by means of the suffix-pronouns, which are appended to their 
nouns as direct genitives. Some less frequent alternatives have now to be 
considered. 

1. From the demonstratives fs, ¢?, 27 (§§ 110-112) are derived the possessive 
adjectives ; it will suffice to quote the forms of the 1st and 2nd pers. sing. 

With sing. m. noun With sing. f. noun With plur. noun 

Sing. 1, c. ‘my’ D4 sR Dayz? oR I ey-2 Re nay-t x 

» 2,m, ‘thy’ 3) piy-& Vio tyk Qo mykn 
Similarly for the other persons and numbers. Forms without y are some- 


times found, ex. 3] prs ‘her’.! Hieratic almost always YC yx etc.™* 
The possessive adjective is not uncommon in the more popular writing of 


Dyn. XII and after, but does not become usual until Late Egyptian. Its 
construction is identical with that of the demonstratives from which it is derived. 


Exx. AQ) );8O9 ty-7 2mt my wife.” 

RU -Sd Ass niy-s n hradw her children.’* 

2. \ = iry, more rarely written |*T, évw (?), is sometimes used as an un- 
changeable substitute for the suffixes of the 3rd pers. sing. or plur. It seems to 
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§ 112 


1 Urk.v.15. Pwy, 
twy also Weste. 9, 
II; 10, 9. 

SOD Ses sb Yo 
11.14; Westc.7, 20; 
8) Te 


8 Urk. iv.8. Sim. 
7b. 648, 14; 661, 15. 

4 Adm. 10, 8-11. 
Sim. 57. B44. 


42 Tn this sense writ- 
ten Jy in L. E.; the 
same distinction al- 
ready Urk. iv.654, 16, 
see p. 85, n. 5. 

5 Peas. R 66 (B16 
d3tt (?) ¢); sim, m3, 20. 
R 120 (B 75, 22). 

Or" S2ut. 15207 

7 Leb.116; P. Kah. 
II, 19; Urk. iv. 27, 
16; 658, 10. 2 

SIGE, Tis ASE 
Paheri 3. 

® Peas. R4. Many 
exx, Paheri 3. 


10 Urk. iv. 894, 93 
Paheri 3; in hierogl. 
usually without ». 

11 OUrk. iv. 1067. 
Sim. 2d. 1069. 1070. 
T3.n, T. Carn. 5. 

11@ Without y: P. 
Kah. 36,41; 7. Carn. 
7° 


MIB IGM WW 


ISR Pah et 2 kos 
Sim 27. an 3. 


§ 113 


1 Variable still in 
mitt irt ‘the like 
thereof’, Hamm. 114, 
15; /EA.16, 19. Sim. 
Cairo 20539, i. 4 3; 
AZ. 58, 24%. 

27S772e Nee 2 1m: 
MiSs BIR IGG, OES9 
Adm. 7, 12. 

3 Ork: iv. 1092. 
Sim. 2A. i. 25, 83; 
Urk. iv. 53. 659. 743. 

S18 Ie Boy FR 

SUE One als 

SOUreRive lt, 5 

Of (ils, Ts OPI 
Sim. 26. 650, 5; 1068, 
10; hind 56-9; 
Westc. 9, 11. On one 
coffin 2-2-imyt after a 
fem. noun, S1 C 239. 


243. 
8 Urk., iv. 660. 


IZ IK WAS Ae 
Sim. £6. 99, 4. 

9 Lac, Stéle jur. 6. 

10 Crk. iv. 561. Sim. 
th. 244, 10; P. Kah. 
itt She 

11 Zed, 124. Sim. 
Pt, 315 (in L2 with 
n wnt). 

12 Cairo 20538, ii. 
c1g. Sim. Peas. Bz, 
I1lO-I. 

13 Peas, BI, 292; 
Ba, 26, 
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be nothing more than the adjective | \j ivy ‘relating to’ become invariable in 
this particular use,! and is often best rendered by the English ‘thereof’, ‘thereto’. 

Exx. His Majesty had sent an army, 2— BY 2 ANT sof smsw m hry 
iry and his eldest son was the chief thereof.” 

(ol <~ hp irw (?) the law appertaining thereto.® 

So too after prepositions, exx. 82> Gt iry ‘according thereto’ ;* 7G 
hr-s; iry ‘thereafter’ ;5 SX) m-m iry ‘among them ’.® 

3. A more emphatic equivalent of the English possessive adjective, corre- 
sponding roughly to our ‘of mzne’, ‘ot ¢hine’ is provided by the series 4] {44 
ni-imy, ""\ \\) u-k-imy, etc., for which the variants #4 {\, 4) etc. are found. 
These phrases follow their noun. 

Exx,. —3 OI m-Gt ew wk-imy after thy own old age.’ 

[0 ion SN hdmw n-sn-im(y) footstools belonging to them.’ 

Oss. In origin this -2#zy was probably the adverb elsewhere written without 7, 
§ 205, 1, cf. Copt. °smau ‘there’ after wentaz ‘I have’, lit. ‘there is with me’. 


SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION 


§ 114. Egyptian has no verb meaning ‘to possess’, ‘to have’, nor yet any 
verb meaning ‘to belong to’. In order to express these notions, use is made of 
the preposition —» 2 ‘to’, together with its derivatives. 


1. When ~» 2 itself is employed, the rules governing the sentence with 
adverbial predicate (§§ 29; 37; 44,2; Lesson X) come into play. Note, however, 
that when ~ is followed by a suffix, it acquires that precedence in word-order 
which we have noted in § 66 as peculiar to the dative. Compare for this 
construction the Latin est mzhz, sunt mtht. 


Exx., =" FAATASAS mm SSR SB Ged de m2 $3 me niwt n smi Thy-snb 
all my property in country and in town (shall belong) to my brother ’Ihysonb.° 
QT a wansn... Sbk-nft it (my office) shall (belong) to Sebknakhte.%* 
(QS=4¢ iw nk ng thou shalt have life, lit. life is to thee.?° 
ZV mm ge am wn ib ms no man has a heart."! 
qo Fm (LY Sy? |! 20 is n sbi hr hnvf there is no tomb for him-who-rebels 
against his Majesty, i.e. the rebel shall have no tomb.” 


al, zz u-& s¢ it does not belong to thee.!® 


2. When the subject is a pronoun, the genitival adjective —- ~(y) may be 
employed as predicate. According to § 48, 2 this will be invariable in number 
and gender, and according to § 44, 3 the dependent pronoun must be used. The 
association between adjectival predicate and pronominal subject is here so close, 
that in the case of the 3rd person m. + sw, f. [l, sy, the biliteral sign “\ xs 
is regularly found linking the two together as TL, “fl. 


nen 
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SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION § 114 
Exx. bod toa! Ree I belong to Ré¢, fit. i am belonging-to Rec} Wo Sean 
FIN 2(s)-s(y) imy-r pr it (this province, f.) belongs to the steward.? Ree II, 
So too in indications of measurement. RSNA TD 
Ex, TLRS VO x(y)-sw mh 30 it (the snake) was of 30 cubits.? 8 Sh. S. 62. Sim. 


3. For ‘belongs to me’, ‘ belongs to thee’, or alternatively ‘I am (thou art) 
owner of’, the independent pronouns of § 64, or at all events forms evidently very 
closely akin, are employed ;‘ some emphasis is here laid on the possessor. If the 
subject be pronominal, it is represented by the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. °°" ntk nbw to thee belongs gold.® 

(4p Sil x8 2x& sy she belongs to me. A personal name. 

In certain religious texts of the M.K. “=y% 2x is written for Ist pers. sing. 
in this employment.? For another possible use of zk, see § 300, near end. 


Ops. For the same purpose Late Egyptian uses forms ™ clearly descended from 
the older Zw7, sw7, definitely proving the kinship with the independent pronouns. 


4. N-i-im(y), uk-im(y) (§ 113, 3) occur with the same meaning and with 
a like construction. 

Exx. S|) cea, ?, w&-imy hd to thee belongs silver.’ 

— bs. 7 8 (de cutyw, w-i-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.° 


Oss. /V¢f is found as a noun meaning ‘its content’,!° and -k-imy similarly as 
a noun meaning ‘thy possessions ’.!! 


§ 115. To convey the meaning ‘I have (had) a..... ’, ‘thou hast (hadst) 
HO Me ee aes ’ the existential sentences of §§ 107-8 may be employed, the subject 
being qualified by a suffix-pronoun (see § 35, Ops.). 

Exx. QU due ist wn hmt-f and he has a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife of him.” 


— 


~Z9' nn wn tpf he has no head, lit. not exists a head of him." 
a. Goal? 2 wut swwt:s it has no reeds." 
So too in cases where ~~ mz is best rendered as ‘without’ (§ 109). 
Ex. KCK eek me tw m niwt, nn hki-hwt-s behold, thou art a 


Ze > Vornn 


city without a ruler, lit. as a city, not is a ruler of it.” 
See Add. for § 115a. 


V.@ GAB Ue akey 
DUNG es | bi3 var. Je by marvel e34h snd (later sd) fear ; es }h Sh 


(2 at). sndw (sndw) fear (noun). 
ft eee cone, ap p= IMM nam be sweet, agreeable; adj. 


GIN hnm join, endue ( with). sweet, agreeable; n. sweetness. 
Sa Ws C1 twnn sanctuary. 
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[ma smn make firm, establish. 
————" 


Rhind 45. 46; BUDGE 
1B eh oy 


4 See AZ. 34, 50; 
41, 135. 


5 Urk.iv. 96. Sim. 
Adi. 10, 4. 

6 Berl. Hz. Pap. iii. 
42a. Sim. Brit. Mus, 
1203; AZ. 54, 49. 

7 See AZ. 54, 40; 
58, 53- 

1 See AZ. 50,114; 
JEA. 20, 13. 


8 Urk. iv. 96. Sim. 
2b. 244, II-1235 Ann. 
39, 189, 9. 


9 Sh. S. 151. Sim. 
Sin. B 222, 


10 Rhind 49. 
1 Peas, BI, 103-4. 


2 Peas. R2. 
18 P, Ram. unpubl. 


M4 Urk.v.151. Sim, 
Bersh, ii, 21, 14. 


18 Pras. BY, 190. 
Sim, S7#, B13. 47. 
ain2. 
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( zs tomb, tomb-chamber. he zzm¢ charm, favour. 

[| ee] shnt supporting pole, support. AS ee snot breast. 

Om nde gold. ee he piece of flesh; plur. flesh, body. 
pan? hd silver. mos (2) fnd nose (earlier fund). 

fad Ak: ruler, chieftain. ane var. i s# magic knot, amulet, pro- 
Ta Zw brea.h, wind. tection. 

ai IN “”\ if moment 
o Ma, a hryt apprehension, dread. AY ; 
aN 

Sa) mrwt love (noun). Toco TE) NOEs Aue 
<> 


EO ERG Is ee ee 


(a) Study the following text,’ Amen-Ré-, the god of Thebes, addresses the 
Pharaoh Tuthmosts [LI (Dyn. X VIL, 1501-1447 B.C.) 


Sf To C=a) ¢ BA bad ~ Sa 


sit ndtyt Mn-hpr-Re cng dt whut nx myr(w)tk 
My son, my avenger,” Menkheperré,° ia a ee I shine forth through love of 
live thee.* 
o— BOLD ANI \\ 
SK md ko N  te INP ONT 
Anm Cwyt hew-k m 53 nh nam-wy timt-k 


Endue my hands thy body’ with theprotection of life.®° How sweet is thy charm 


= ex =f S HN SHA 


Y snbt-t smmt tw ne twnnt 
against my breast! I establish thee in my sanctuary. 
aie) eas = Vit 
JWaet Ade Sem Ee 
byt nk dit biw:k sndw-k m rw nbw 
Imarvel atthee. I place thy might (and) the fear of thee in lands all, 
Ce (2x MI 8 nn ilies 
cs ge =, pe ae 1 | silt ye J] 
hryt-k rv drw shnwt nt pet 
the dread of thee to the limits of the (four) supports of heaven. 


1 Extracts from the so-called ‘ Poetical Stela’, found in two examples at Karnak; see Uré. iv. 611. 620. 

® Throughout Egyptian temple-ritual runs the conception of the king as ‘the living Horus’, and consequently any 
god who is worshipped and regarded by him as his father, becomes thereby identified with the god Osiris, whom Horns 
vindicated and avenged after his murder by the wicked god Seth. 

8 Prenomen of Tuthmosis III, see Excursus A, p. 73. 

* Note here and in szdw-k, hryt-k below the counterparts of the Latin ‘ objective’ genitive. 

5 Amen-Réc is here the sun-god, bestowing life by means of his rays. 
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(4) Transhiterate and translate: 

) efafvar ilo @ DRY 148.2 SMES 
mB) YD Pp Eg et OS) UAT IL 
mt OSE Om OPTRA RW Sae 
acim << ae 8) (S.® 
SD Ee =O ee IT, @) BEAT Aaa 
SUEATAS TS 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transhteration : 


(1) To thee belongs the sky and (lit. with) all that-is-in it. (2) Never had 
the like happened in the time of any king. (3) How pleasant is the voice of 
these women in (47) my heart! (4) (May) the gods of Egypt give the breath 
of life to thy nose,’ that thou mayst adore Ré¢ every day. (5) The overseer of 
works built for me a tomb on the west of my city. (6) Others shall not hear 
this. (7) Ré‘ caused him to arise as ruler of this entire land. (8) Then shalt 
thou say the like thereof to thy children. (9) Silver and gold are in thy house, 
there are no limits to (lit. of) them. (10) Life is thine in this thy city of eternity 
(i.e. the tomb). 


1 For the Egyptians the concrete symbol of life was the breath, which the gods ‘ gave into the nose’ of the king, the 
king doing likewise for his subjects. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE! 


§ 116. This topic has been touched upon in many previous sections; we 
must now gather together what has been already learnt and supplement it with 
further details. 

First let it be noted that the term predicate ought, in grammar, strictly to 
include the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, etc.). It is, however, extremely convenient to use 
the term in a looser sense, and we shall not hesitate to speak of an adjective, an 
adverb, or a noun as of itself constituting a predicate. 

The adverbial predicate may consist either of an actual adverb, like |{\ im 
‘there’, or else of an adverbial phrase composed of a preposition+a noun, 
ex. RoI m prf ‘in his house’. In the latter event two special cases call for 


gi N 2 


1 See SETHE, /Vo- 
minalsalz, §§ 3-21; 
LEF. Gr. §§ 637 foll. 


§ 116 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Pyr. 1093. 1114. 


y 


eulsouvie ©.2yn76 


3 Sin, B 255 (cor- 
rupt in B39). Sim. 


26. Br35. 


remark: (1) the preposition used may be the datival wm 2 ‘to’, ‘for’, which 
serves to convey the notion of possession and involves certain deviations from 
the usual word-order (see § 114, 1); (2) the preposition may be the {\ ™ of 
predication (§ 38) or the = ~ of futurity (§ 122), and then the predicate corre- 
sponds to an English nominal predicate, i.e. a predicate consisting of a noun. 

Neither of these special cases affects the expression of the copula or of 
the subject; in other words, the same rules as to subject and copula which hold 
of the adverbial predicate generally hold of it also in the case of the x of 
possession, the # of predication, and the » of futurity. 

The copula is often left unexpressed. When it is expressed, one of the two 
verb-stems zw ‘ be’ (§ 29) or wz ‘exist’ (§ 107) is employed. The different shades 
of meaning resulting from the insertion of the copula in its various forms will be 
studied in the following sections. 

When the sudject is a noun or demonstrative pronoun nothing prevents it 
from standing at the beginning of the sentence; but it may be preceded, either 
by zw or by a Sdm:-f form from wx (in these cases conforming strictly to the 
type of the verbal sentence, § 27), or else by a particle like m& ‘behold’ or xx 
‘not’, which modifies the meaning of the sentence as a whole. When the 
subject is a personal pronoun, some supporting word must necessarily precede it, 
since the independent pronouns are normally not used with adverbial predicate 
(§ 65, end), and the suffixes and dependent pronouns must always be attached to 
some preceding word. The suffix-pronouns are employed after the copula in its 
various forms (thus zw-/, wx-/, wnn-f), but when the supporting word is a particle 
of the kind above alluded to, it is as a rule the dependent pronouns which are 
used (exx. mk sw, un sw). 

As just stated, the employment of the independent pronouns as subject of 
the sentence with adverbial predicate is exceedingly rare, and may be archaistic, 
since a few instances occur in the Pyramid texts.1_ In Middle Egyptian only the 


following have been noted : 
SNALAH2Y! ink ds-(t) m hewt 1 myself was in joy.” 
Loe INT BB Asty-i 2 ntf m hti my heart, it was not in my body.* 


Oss. For important ramifications of the sentence with adverbial predicate see 
below Lesson XXIII on the pseudo-verbal construction. For cases where the 
grammatical subject is the logical predicate, see § 126. 


§117. The presence or absence of | iw in sentences with 
adverbial predicate.—The verb iw states facts as such, declares this or that 
to be the case. 1. With xomznal subject it serves to introduce some statement, 
often a description, of outstanding interest, and the clause containing it must be 
translated as a main clause. 
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Exx. Je=3$, 7 SAWS tw sdw-k m she thy field-plots are in the country." 
Statement of fact. 


fee IT (RAIS 


and also grapes.’ 


—— = fe} 


— mn |, 2 Aibw im f hue isrrt figs were in it, 
Description of the land Yaa. 


Nephi sy4 2 emma Rem” tw ms itrw m suf forsooth, the river is blood, lit. 
as blood.* In a pessimistic description of Egypt. Note the m of predication. 
(§ 38). 


IS AAIAIVE tw nz m sbsyt this is an (lit. as an) instruction. The 
subject is here a demonstrative pronoun. 

Only rarely does it happen that such sentences have the value of English 
subordinate clauses ; they have such a value, for example, when a strong contrast 
is expressed or a medical symptom emphasized. 

Exx. It was he who subdued the foreign lands, |$].° # Wien el tw 
it-f m hnw thf (while) his father was within his castle.® 

Nee Qhe" BX) iw ets mi ntt hr sdt and her body is like what is on (lit. 
under) fire. 


When zw is omitted, the statement or description becomes less obtrusive. 
Exx. aS SC brt-k m pr-k thy rations are in thy house.’ In the 


ya ee 


midst of an argumentative passage. 


Tt Ze | akrw nb hr ftw-f all kinds of fruit (lit. all fruits) were on 
its trees. Part of a description. 


Soh Xa KOS EM psdcu m cwnw the apportioner is (now) a spoiler, lit. 
as a spoiler.® 
This too is the ordinary way of expressing an attendant circumstance; it is 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between descriptive sentences and clauses 


From a descriptive passage; note the 7 of predication. 


of circumstance. 

Exx. Every man was caused to know his order of march, Pa \Ofa 2dr m-s: 
htr horse (following) after horse." 

I passed three days alone, VyA US S yh yh 20-2 m7 sn-nw-t my heart being 
(lit. as) my (sole) companion." Note the of predication. 


2. When the subject is a suffix-pronoun, the sentence with zw has a wider 
range of meaning, see above § 37. On the one hand, it may express an 
independent statement or description. 

Exx. jesp2 flo 1 © © iwi kr hswt nt gr nsw I was in receipt of (lit. 
under) favours from (lit. of under) the king.” 

0. KER ZB twf m imy-hit n irr he is (lit. as) a pattern for the 
criminal (lit. the doer).!? Note the m of predication. 

On the other hand, sentences introduced by zw+suffix may be quite 


subordinate in meaning, i.e. may serve as clauses of time or circumstance (§ 214). 


oh) 


$117 


Peas) B21 Ob. 
Sims 9527-ae bea: 
YEON, Gig WB OTA 
iv. 244, 10. 


2 Sin. B81. Sim. 
26.8; Peas. R 46-7 ; 
Leb, 134; Adm, 2, 8. 


3 Adm. 2, 10. 


2 OAD We 
Sim. Led. 34. 


1090. 


5 Stn. B50. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 2,10. See too 
below § 323. Rather 
differently Uyrk. iv. 
Osimake. 

SF 15b> Oh Bs 
P. Kah. 7, 38. 


Sim. 


7 Peas. Bi, 93. Sim. 
2b. 7. 


8 S7z. B83. Sim. 
76, B186-7. 239-40; 
Sh. S. 48-51; Ure. iv. 
O57, los 12an4. 

2 Peas, Bl, 248. 


10 Uk. iv. 652, 10. 
Sim. 577. B 244. 290; 
Sas. LOM yV estou. 
Tee TOs Cairo 
Pyoleeity, igs (OLA, Ihe 
1104, I-II. 


1 Sh. S. 42. 
Ork. iv. 139, 7. 


Sim. 


2 Sin. B 309-10. 
Sime ea come eeles 
Urk. iv. 59, 53 4055 
ps OF 

ESE Leas a by ames 
With ~ of futurity, see 
§ 122 below. 


§ 117 


“Wis SS BEN, IP). 
Sim. 26. 67 ; Sin. B2; 
Leb. 83; Mill, 2, 2; 
Urk. iv. 974, 16. 

2 Sin. B68. Sim. 
Tkhern. 7; Urk. iv. 
Ay 


3 Cairo 20164. Sim. 
26. 20003, 43 Sz. 
B 269. 274; P. Kah. 
lg 2 Os 


4 Mar. Adéyd, ii. 
30, 37- 
WIRING, TP Tey 


Sim. Szz. B43; Sze 
1,281; Zed, 142.145; 
Ur, iv. 651, 17. 

8 JEA. ii. 6. Sim. 
Sin.B77; Stut 4, 25; 
Urk. iv. 573, 10. 


7 Wn in clauses 
of time see below 
§ 454, I, end. 


SNORE aIN AS99017 
Sim, 7b, 1024, 12. 
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Exx. A storm went forth, 4$7" Kih3s— tw-n m Wd-wr (while) we were 
in the Great-green (the name given to the open sea).' 

Men and women are in jubilation, |,* \\}° § tw-f m nsw (now that) he ts 
king.2. Note the # of predication. 


Oss. A certain contradiction may seem to be involved in the use of zw to 
introduce (1) detached independent sentences and (2) clauses subordinate in meaning, 
even though the latter use is confined, or nearly confined, to examples where a suffix- 
pronoun is the subject. The difficulty disappears if we assume that what we take to 
be a clause of circumstance was originally felt as parenthetic, i.e. as an independent 
remark thrown into the midst of, and interrupting, a sequence of main sentences. 
The use of parentheses to express temporal and circumstantial qualifications is 
frequent in all languages. In Late Egyptian and Coptic zw becomes increasingly 
common as the mark of a clause of time or circumstance. 


§ 118. Tense and mood in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 
1. The types of sentence studied in § 117 are strictly regardless of time, and 
there is nothing about the form of the examples translated there with ‘is’ to 
prevent them, in a different context, from being translated with ‘was’ or even 
with ‘will be’; the example zw m-2 eng in 114, 1 contains a promise for the 
future, and may, accordingly, be freely translated ‘thou shalt have life’. 

So too the simple unintroduced sentence with adverbial predicate may 
express a wzsh or command. 

Ex. DURA Ram PHB mm PYRE dd-in: tw n nh r fund n why Sbk-hip ye 
shall say: The breath of life (be) to the nose of the..... Sebkhotpe.® 

Similarly, when the negative word 2x precedes (§ 120). 

Ex. ~——A\ 2's > 2, un rn-f m-m cngw his name shall not be among 
the living.* 

2. When, however, it was desired to convey more explicitly some temporal 
or modal distinction of meaning, this could be contrived by the use of the verb 
wun or of the particles to be enumerated in § 119. 

The future is frequently expressed by means of &°" wun-f, a §dm-f form 
from wn ‘exist’, ‘be’ already familiar from the existential sentences (§ 107), of 
which we have here a development. 

Exx. &” 4 BORIS wan try-i hmt im my wife shall be there.’ 

Zoe Jem OG wun f m God n Re he shall be in the disfavour of Ré&«.° 

The other Sdm-f form of wan, namely &— wz:f (§ 107), is probably never 
used in simple affirmative statements with adverbial predicate; it is, however, 
common in a number of usages.’ So, for example, in order to express purpose 
(§ 40, 1). 

Ex. Ql Qae= ii-2-(i) wa-(i) m srt 1 have come that I may be thy 
protection.® 
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So too after | © 7 (§ 40, 3). 

Ex. | 2 SS QV) A] 22 wai m sms n ntr therefore let me be in the following 
of the god.? 

And again after vai ‘cause’ (§ 70). 

Ex. DSS] vdi-w-s wank m ntr she has caused thee to be (lit. that 
thou be) a god.? 

In none of these last cases could zw have been employed. The verb wax 
thus supplies various parts of the Egyptian verb for ‘to be’, zw itself occurring 
almost only in main clauses” and having a very restricted range of employment. 
The same phenomenon is to be observed in many other languages, where the 
different parts of the verb ‘to be’ are taken from various stems; so English ‘be’, 
‘are’, ‘were’, Latin sum, erat, fuit, German din, wire, ist. We shall frequently 
have occasion to refer to this important rule. 


Oss. In theory wx could supply any missing parts of zw, when followed by 
an adverbial predicate. In practice it is not possible to illustrate all the different 
cases, though what will be called the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII) 
supplies examples of some (e.g. zvz-in:f § 470) which would otherwise be missing. 


§ 119. Particles used in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 
Some of these have been mentioned already in § 44, 2, where it was seen that 
they are followed by a dependent pronoun, when the subject of the sentence is 
pronominal. For fuller details see below §§ 230 foll. 

1. (2° mé& (for the variant writings see § 234) is a compound of which 
the first element appears to be an imperative, ‘behold’, and the second element 
is a pronoun 2nd sing. m.t| When a woman or several persons are addressed, 
a different pronoun is apt to be used. Thus we have the series: 

2 mk behold thou, sing. m. or general. 

XH mi, later OD mt, behold thou, sing. f. 

Ko? min, later ie, min, behold ye. 

This particle appears to depict the sense of the sentence which it 
accompanies as present and wisible to the mind; more often than not the time 


referred to is the present. 
Exx. Bi $8) 2 8 9Ebenak! min Spswt hr Sdw behold, noble ladies are (now) 
on rafts, i.e. have been deprived of their luxurious boats.* 

Rd Ba— mk wi r-gsk behold I am in thy company, lit. at thy side. 

=e Wii ey mk tw m minw behold thou art a herdsman." Note the 

of predication (§ 38), which is indispensable here and in all similar cases. 

2. Y= ast, later |, zs¢, archaistically |= s¢, the form used in Old Egyptian 
before pronouns; is clearly related to the enclitic particle |) és ‘lo’, ‘indeed’ 
(§ 247).® It describes a s¢tuation or concomitant fact, and sentences introduced 
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§ 118 


E Cairo, 20538. 
€ 73 20539, it. 6 12. 


PGE, Site, 16h 
Sim. MAR. Adyd. ii. 
30, 29; P. Kak. 36, 
343 Urk. iv. 776, 14 
Arn, 103, Il. 

** Partial excep- 
tions, p. 93, n. 5. 


5 Old perfective 
(§ 309) wz-A(2), Brit. 
Mus. 574,43 Sdm-hrf 
form (§ 471) wz-27-2, 
Urb. iv. 1080, 11 (col- 
lated) ; the participles 
zwnn and wx, see 


§ 396. 


* See Rec. 28, 186; 
35) 217. 


5 Adm.7,10. Sim. 
zd. p. 108; Stu? x, 
269. 

© Sh. S, 108. Sim. 
Siz. B77; Peas. Br, 
231; Szut1, 272. 

UeP2ase Bilge liyzs 
Sim, 26, 168.173. 174; 
Bersh. ii, 21, left, 7. 


8 See Rec. 19, 187; 
28, 186. 2 


§ 119 


1 Brit. Mus, 614. 
Sim. Cairo 20543, 9. 
17; BUDGE, p. 284, 9; 
Urk, iv. 1020, 8. 

2 Urk.iv.689. Sim, 
26, 137, 16; BUDGE, 
p: 280, 8. 


3 Peas.R 44. Sim. 
Westc, 6, 10-11. 


4 Urk.iv.260. Sim. 
7, 219, 4. 


5 Louvre C15. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 157, 3 (sk 
qv), 

8 See Proc. SBA. 
15, 471. 


i AYZD6 IR UES Ty. 


8 Urk.iv.890. Sim. 
26, 898, 11; 926, 17. 

° Urk,iv.897. Sim. 
ik, Zeb Wh Opin Hee 
613, 7. 

10 Ork.iv.661, Sim. 
26. 86, 7. 


U Rhind 21. Sim. 
AW, Fe BS (WAS Ne 
1104, 8. 9 (varr.). 


2 Sin. B 118. See 
Rec. 24, 34; AZ. 43, 
T59. 


13 Peas. Bt. 25. Sim. 


Adm. p. 97- 


WING. To Bly tac 
Cf. p. 249. n. 2a. 
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by it may often, though by no means always, be rendered as clauses of time 
or circumstance. 

Exx. I spent many years under king Antef, \flo—9 S19! ist te pu hr 
st-hr-f (while) this land was under his charge..... [dR SK st wi m bhef 
I being his servant." 

Year 30, We 92S 
land of Retjnu.? 

Followed by the enclitic particle 
with a view to some further narrative. 
French ov, and may best be rendered in English by ‘now’. 

Ex. (fo SAAB DINIS, ast of pr Dhwty-nht pn hr smi-t2 now the 
house of this Djehutnakht was on the river-bank.* 

3. Vl ish, [= sk (below § 230) are archaic variants of Zst, s¢, and have the 


wm ist hnef hr fst Rinw lo, His Majesty was in the 


rf (below § 252), zs¢ announces a situation 
The meaning is very much that of the 


same meaning. 

Exx. (JS ]TI X.Y S34 ts8 Amt-s m inpw when Her Majesty was a child.* 
Note the of predication. 

I> SAR a Ae sk wi m Smsw:f when I was in his following. 

4. | %° has similar meaning to zs¢, from which it may possibly be derived. 
Examples do not occur until after Dyn. XII, and then at first only with sw 
‘he’;7 later it may be followed also se wt ‘1’, or, more rarely, by a noun. 

Exx. I was his companion ]}$°% 2 |i" ¢ sw hr pri when he was upon the 
battle-field.® 

I knew thy qualities |=" \&, 4 wi m sy when I was in the nest.° 

WR RAPER ES, Lm f dsf hr him isbty \o, His Majesty was himself in 
the eastern fortress. 


5. © &r, earlier & ss or | & 5 ifr, indicates what comes next in order, and 


‘ 


may be translated ‘and’, ‘further’, or even sometimes ‘accordingly’, ‘so’. 
Examples with adverbial predicate are rare, and no instance with pronominal 
subject has been found. 

Ex. Sin MIS 
added to it." 

6. The rare ‘ \\~ “hmn means ‘assuredly’ or the like. 


Ex. ‘S Aw S82 4a vhmn wi mi k: assuredly I am like a bull.” 


7. TWH 4%, variant {\, expresses a wish. 
Ex. [NAS Vo TT 42 wi ssp nb mng would I had (lit. that there were 
to me) any efficacious idol.8 


a bv rs ris m wih hrf so ++, is what-is-to-be- 


8. [34h \ Zwy-2, a compound with the enclitic particle », also expresses 
a wish. 


Ex. [PHHSAU\ 4-2 wi im would that I were there." 
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§ 120. Negation of the sentence with adverbial predicate——The 
word ~~ zm is placed before the subject, which may be either a noun or a 
dependent pronoun (§ 44, 2). 

Exx. acl es un mwt-k hark thy mother is not with thee. 

“OP Lol) 22 wi m-hr-ib-sn I was not in the midst of them. 

Sentences of this type may on occasion be equivalent to English clauses of 
time or circumstance. 

Ex, SNS OL SIA win-sn tp-t2 nn tw imf they decline (existence) 
on earth (§ 158, 2), thou not being in it.® 

The model of the sentence expressing non-existence (§ 108) is used when 
universals are denied; the subject is then an undefined noun and the negation 
may be expressed by zz alone, or by zz wa, or more rarely by x wut. 

xx. ~SeT ABBA Lol, waz wh? m-hr-id-sn there was none ignorant in 
their midst. 

—GBIX & un wn hnt m ht-f there was no greed in his body.° 

+Z& | PAN 2 wad tw-ms im there is no misstatement therein.° 

Very rarely (||| ~ zs ‘not indeed’ is used; for zs see below § 247. 

Ex. ~(»J<c 4h) \ % és coc im there is indeed no boasting therein.’ 

Before iw and wun the negative word is extremely rare. Certain examples 
can, however, be quoted : 

| PBoK22 un iw-k m pt thou art not in heaven.* 

Zo ula n wan sf hr nst-f his son shall not remain (lit. be) 
upon his seat.° 

According to § 105, 2 negation of the future is expressed by uz sdm:f; the 
last example is, therefore, an exception to the rule, if @” be a $dm-f form ; 
hence a doubt arises whether it may not be the sdm-n-f form, see § 413. 


§ 121. Position of the adverbial predicate.—The normal position is 
after the subject (§ 29); a pronominal dative may, however, sometimes precede 
it (§ 66). 

Sometimes a short adverbial predicate may intervene between the subject 
and some words which are joined to it or qualify it. 

Exx. =e“(IAI" RSS, rmw im hue ipdw fish and birds were 
therein, lit. fishes were there ores with birds.’ 

27 mn fe 2 haty:k wk n imy-hit thou shalt have thy former heart, lit. 
thy heart is to thee of being-in-front.” 

§ 122. Use of the preposition = r to indicate a future condition.— 
Closely parallel to the of predication is what may be termed the r of futurity. 

Exx. J,° =[f[ Xtyh iw-f 7 smr he shall be (lit. is towards) a Companion.” 
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§ 120 


1 Mu. K. verso 2, 3; 
sim. Szu¢ 3, 69. De- 
monst. pron. as sub- 
ject, Ur&. iv. 415, 12. 

SSA SIE SN, 
S72. B 223-4, qu. § 44, 
Die aAG 5 LON TOM 
15; 108, 20. 

$ Cairo 583, 3. With 
nom, subj. AZ. 69, 27, 
4. 


4 Sh. S. 100. Sim. 
Lb. 69, 3; Ure. iv. 
122,13; 123,3; Arm. 
103, 5- 

WS IEIEE 3b Gps Shins 
Adm. 3, 2; Buhen, 
p- 9I. 

8 Urk.iv.973. Sim. 
Cairo 20765, 3-4. 


7 Urk. iv. 973. 


8 Harh. 68; sim. 
26. 69. Also some 
doubtful cases written 
with mm GUNN, Stu- 
dies, ch. xxi. 


® BH. i. 25, 98-9. 


10) SH..S. 50=1. Sim. 
Sin. B81—2, qu. § 117. 

il Ork.iv. 115. Sim. 
between noun and 
gen., im(f) Stn. 
B 287-8; Sh. S. 35-6; 
Berl) Aso i. p. 258; 
16-7 ; hnt.(¢), Hamm. 
FLAN ie 

12 Siz. B 280. Sim. 
Stut 1,227; Metr iii. 
8; Peas. Bi, 95. 2153 
Cairo 20538, ii. c 18, 


§ 122 


MD Tl Sey SS 


2 Stn. B43. Sim. 


20, 215. 2243 Led. 
81. 

8 Urk iv.1o1. Sim. 
Adm. p. tol, 


SPD ia 20,5185. 
So too after 72 ‘ there 
is nothing’, Peas. Bi, 
120; after 22 wet, with 
same meaning, 7. 212. 

5 Urk.iv.61. Sim. 
10, iv. 506, 8. 


ER ULRs Va O50, 5 


USEC Gs Sheet 
Urk., iv. 649, 15. 
® Graffito in the 


temple of Sahurét 
(Moller.) 


® See ERM. Spr. d. 
HWestc. p. 119, n. 2. 
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R21 d—+ Gh |, ml sw rv wnmw behold, it is for food. 


Ops. For the use of this ~ after verbs of ‘appointing ’, ‘making’, see § 84; and 
for its development with the infinitive see § 332. 


§ 128. Omission of the subject before adverbial predicate.— 
Instances are occasionally found: 
Exx. JeQ\f&}: iw mi shr ntr it was like the counsel of god.? 


SNS 


~~ Zo Sx nun wn hr-w-f there was none beside him.* 
~ REP RSH OL 2 dd-i he wi r Gt nbt 1 did not say ‘Would that I 
had’ (lit. would that to me) about anything.® 
See further below § 153 for the omission of the subject in wishes, greetings 


and the like. 


§ 124. The pronominal compound ¢yf tw-i.—In Dyn. XVII are found 
the earliest traces of a new method of expressing the pronominal subject when 
the predicate is adverbial. The full paradigm, some forms of which do not 
occur until the Late Egyptian stage of the language, is as follows: 

Sing. Plur. 
eye Zw-2 I. @, |, fern we. 
2nd pers. m. 2& ¢w-& thou. 
f. @y# ¢w-¢ thou. 
Le sw he, it. 
eet t lish (later 4-6) She tt. 
Impersonal 4 tw-tw one.® 


Exx, $e Bm Keo Bae sw hr tp n mw, twin hr Kmt he is in 
possession of (lit. under) the land of the Asiatics, we are in possession of Egypt.? 
I WYHQl gee sy m hrf mi ts pt it seemed to him like heaven, lit. it (the 


temple) was in his face like the sky.® 


SoP mm un m iw-ms bft-hr-tn (this) is not falsehood before you.’ 


Ist pers. c. 


) ye 
j See lw-tn you. 


3rd pers. m. 1.2. s¢ they. 


Oss. These new pronominal forms are conjectured‘ to have arisen from x/¢¢ wi 
‘that I’, etc., see §223. At all events the parallelism of sz, sy and s¢ (perhaps from 
*t-sw, *t-sy, *t-st by assimilation of ¢ to s) with ¢w-2 warrants the distinction of them 
from the dependent pronouns of § 43. See § 330 for an extension of this construction. 


Ne): GASB CSE 
J *7y var. J oi é¢ abandon, forsake. 
AJ J\ sb send; pass (time). 
ANY km complete ; completion. 


LS Sw yh skz plough, cultivate. 


| S\ Sms follow, accompany, serve; 


te eens ei 


Smswt following, suite (noun). 


LIN SPR 2 old; UA BoP tae 


old age. 
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VPESSONIEX 


ON SK Amw rudder. Peter Anw jubilation, praise. 


QO : 
> (abbrev. @) spd bird. i ai r-pr temple, chapel, shrine. 
== rm fish. F = hwt house, large edifice; sites 
ile wht field. hwt-ntr temple. 


=) 
Cor Bp raters as a V7 sty heart, breast. 


US = var. rae ast office, rank. Sa OW tw ee crime. 
Senay ae BS nst seat. A\f e high, tall; AN ST] 


heavens kw height. 
{Jw var. O hé festival, holiday. 


eas hs Colo Hee 


(2) Transliterate and translate : 


1) (BA BL PSB REPS A  @) AIA Ao 
NIMYAW2 8 NERS BORIS we TIS 
(3) Sai WIS IZ ATH (4) 2 Bee BSS ee TE 

OPPmS S32 © IPRLET MIS LARY 
7) eae ) SVU SBNT MERE oR 
) RTI ©O TAOS DR sl , 0) Bo 


= SpE 1 oY a YU Boo 


1 See p. 423, Add. to § 86. 2 The ordinary priests (wed) served in the temples in rotation, one month at a time. 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) I crossed in a boat without a rudder (lit. not was its rudder). (2) Thou 
shalt be an old man of thy city. (3) All my property shall belong to my brothers 
and sisters. (4) There were old men there and (lit. with) children. (5) He 
caused me to be in the following of His Majesty, when he was at (lit. upon) his 
southern boundary. (6) He entered into the temple, the entire town being in 
festival. (7) I say to the birds which-are-in the heaven and to the fishes which- 
are-in the water: How great is the might of this god! (8) I ploughed my fields 
with my own asses. (9) My office was (that of) he-who-is-over the secrets. 
(10) God sends it to thee in the completion of a moment. 
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§ 125 


1 See SETHE, No- 
minalsatz, §§ 22 foll.; 
LEF. Gr. §§ 603, foll. 


27 Sita. | Om. 
Urk. iv. 61, 143 118, 
3; 1069, 6-7. 


SILAS wee T ys O2. 
Sim. 2b, 140. 161; 
ntt, M.u.K. 2, 3-9; 
ntf, BUDGE, p. 38, 
Vis 

4 Rifeh 7,35. Twt, 
Lac. ZR. 11,9; ERM. 
Hymn.1,5, qu. Exerc. 
31 (a); Urk. iv. 228, 
15. 


5 Mu. K., verso 4, 
ie 

6 FRASER, Scarads, 
no. 262. Seealso Peas. 
B 1, 158-9; Westc. 
7, 17-8; Hamm. 43, 
12. More complex 
6 (AE ING CYR OF 
558, 15. 
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LE OuNnraal 


SENTENCES WITH NOMINAL OR PRONOMINAL PREDICATE! 


§ 125. We have seen that, with the help of the prepositions which have 
been termed the # of predication (§ 38) and the ~ of futurity (§ 122), the model 
of the sentence with adverbial predicate could be utilized by the Egyptians to 
express the meaning of English sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate ; 
examples have been quoted in §§ 117. 118. 119. 122. In the present lesson we 
have to learn that apart from the method just alluded to, Egyptian possessed 
a specific and well-characterized model for constructing sentences with a noun 
or pronoun as predicate. The principal divergences from the sentence with 
adverbial predicate are that here the independent pronouns of § 64 are freely 
used, that zw and wax are not employed, and that the demonstrative word pw 
(§ 110) makes its appearance as an important syntactical element. 

The principle underlying the Egyptian sentence with nominal or pronominal 
predicate is the principle of adzvect juxtaposition, the subject preceding the predicate 
as in the sentence with adverbial predicate. This construction is still very 
common in Middle Egyptian when the subject is a personal pronoun, and 
a previous lesson has taught us that in this case the independent pronouns are 
used (§§ 65, 1); the copula is not expressed. 

Exx. © yc yh ink smsw I was a follower.? 

Sle Bem (RE ASS 3B tk it x nmh thou art the father of the orphan. 

LSo IT swt nb-n he is our lord. 

When the subject is a xoun, direct juxtaposition is practically obsolete, 
though it was still common in the Pyramid Texts. A few Middle Egyptian 
examples may be quoted, notwithstanding. 

Exx. \D Se _04) mke-t mkt Re thy (f.) protection is the protection 
Of Kec: 

mn (a SN vn 2 mwt-s Twi? the name of her mother is Tjuia.® 

Other examples will be found below § 127, 1. 2. 3. 


Oss. The old construction nom. subj.+nom. pred. survives also in the important 
construction Zz + noun + participle, see below §§ 227, 3; 372; 373; to this the 
counterpart with pronominal subject is of the form indep. pron.+ participle, quite 
in accordance with the examples quoted above. 


§ 126. Subject and predicate.—In sentences having an adverbial predi- 
cate there is no risk of confusing subject and predicate, since an adverb or 
adverbial phrase is by its very form precluded from being a subject in the 
grammatical sense. The necessity of defining the terms ‘subject’ and ‘ predi- 


cate’ becomes urgent, however, when we proceed to consider the sentence with 
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DEFINITIONS OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE § 126 


a noun or pronoun as predicate; for we are evidently not justified in speaking 
of sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate unless we are able to 
distinguish the subject from the predicate in any given sentence, and here 
the criterion of form fails us. In English such a criterion is often afforded by 
the agreement of the copula with the subject in person and number, as in ‘I 
am your friend’, ‘they are a united family’; in Egyptian no such help is 
forthcoming, and we are consequently thrown back upon the logical definitions 
of subject and predicate as respectively ‘the thing spoken of’ and ‘that which 
is affirmed or denied of the subject’. A good test for the logical predicate 
is to cast the sentence into the shape of a question; then the elements which 
correspond to the interrogative word constitute the logical predicate. Thus 
in‘ I am your friend’ the logical predicate is ‘ your friend’ whenever the sentence 
answers the question ‘what am I ?’ 


Returning now to the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate, we find 
that more often than not the adverbial predicate does state exactly what is 
affirmed or denied of the subject. In iw xz m sézyt ‘this is (as) an instruction’ 
(§ 117) the corresponding question would be ‘wad is this?’ and consequently 
m sbzyt is the logical predicate, besides being the grammatical predicate. Such 
is the natural or normal state of affairs, and we may define the grammatical 
predicate as that element in a sentence (or even in a subordinate clause, § 182) 
which either by position or by form would normally express the meaning of the 
logical predicate ; and the grammatical subject as that element which in like 
manner would normally express the meaning of the logical subject. A distinction 
between the two kinds of predicate would, of course, be unnecessary in practice, 
if both always coincided ; but we have now to see that such is not the case. In 
the sentence zw dsbw im:f hue isrrt ‘figs were in it and grapes’ (§ 117) we are 
indeed informed where figs and grapes were, so that zm:-f, the grammatical 
predicate, is in a secondary sort of way also a logical predicate; but this is not 
the real point of the sentence, which is to tell us what was there, and accordingly 
Gbw hne isrrt ‘figs and grapes’, although they are grammatically subject, must 
undeniably be considered as the real logical predicate. Such cases are frequent,} 
not only in Egyptian, but also in English, where a stress is laid in pronunciation 
upon the logical predicate whenever this does not coincide with the grammatical 
predicate ; thus ‘he is in the house’, with even intonation, answers the question 
‘where is he?’ and ‘in the house’ is simultaneously grammatical and logical 
predicate; but if we say ‘4e is in the house’, the question answered is ‘who is 
in the house?’ and the stressed word ‘ke’ is logical predicate, although it is 
grammatically subject. So in the English translation of the above-quoted 
Egyptian sentence, a slight stress is laid on the two words ‘figs’ and ‘grapes’. 


IOI 


BOUIN 277 OS. 
SB ads BH 715 al 
quoted in § 117. 


§ 126 


estoy le S10 
S72 Diol» Leas, Reig 
2; £6.51,15-6. Ra+ 
indirect genitive Urk. 
iv. 744, 4-6. The last 
ex, of § 125 is ex- 
ceptional, 


2 Sib IOS 


PILING, SY 3 JO 
212; Sim. JEA. 16, 
19, 1. Exx. with 23, 
P. Kah, 29, 21;P.Pet. 
11164, 58; LP. math. 
Mosc. 13, 4; with 272, 
Sb, Sif 

‘ For alternative 
ways of expressing 
‘who art thou?’ see 
§ 495, end. 

5 Urk. v. 160, 11. 

8 Urk. v.10. Sim. 
m ty tw ‘who art 
thou?’ Lzsht 20, 33. 
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In the Egyptian sentence with nominal predicate it is certain, both from 
general considerations and from examples like those of § 125, that the normal 
word-order was 1. logical subject, 2. logical predicate, as in English and as in 
the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate; hence the formulation adopted 
in §125. When, therefore, as we shall find to be the case in many instances, 
the logical predicate precedes the logical subject, we are justified in regarding 
this as a departure from the normal word-order, i.e. as an znverszon quite 
analogous to the use of stressed ‘/e’ in the English sentence, ‘Ze (and no one 
else) is my brother’. 


Oss. The definitions of grammatical subject and predicate have been framed to 
accord with the fact that in some sentences with adjectival predicate, as well as in 
verbal sentences with fdm-:f and similar forms, the word-order is 1. gramm. pred., 
2. gramm. subj.; for the reasons of this see below §§ 137, OBS.; 411, 1. Later on, 
the term ‘grammatical subject’ will sometimes be used in antithesis to ‘ grammatical 
object’ or again to another kind of subject for which we have coined the name 
‘semantic subject’, see below § 297, 1. When ‘subject’ is written without qualifica- 
tion, either there has seemed but little likelihood of confusion, or else the word so 
described is subject in more senses than one, as in § 125. 


§ 127. The logecal predicate comes first in the following cases, exemplifying 
the kind of inversion explained at the end of § 126: 


1. When the logical subject is ~z:f ‘his name’, 7z-s ‘her name’. 

Ex. Assi lw ah vds Dai rn-f a commoner whose name is Djedi, 
lit. a commoner, Djedi is his name. 

Note that in this case, as well as in others quoted below under 2 and 3, 
direct juxtaposition is used in spite of the fact that the grammatical subject is 
not a personal pronoun. 


2. When the logical subject is a demonstrative pronoun. 


Exx. 5 V4 NX 144 pt mut nn this is the taste of death.? 


$y US AS do 1H TI wet Dhwty nw r pr Mit this is the road 
of Thoth to the house of Macet.® 


3. When the logical predicate is an zuterrogative pronoun ; in this case the 
logical subject, if a pronoun, is a dependent pronoun, since it occupies the second 
places 

Exx. (FLIMeITS 
which thou hast done to it 2? 

°° {She +% ptr rf sw who is he? ® 

4. When the logical predicate is an zudependent pronoun. The greater 
emphasis of the independent pronouns always tends to give them the force of 
the logical predicate. Possibly the second and third examples of § 125 would 


moll asst tr tft irtnwk n-s what is, pray, the thing 
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have been better translated ‘it is ¢4ow (who art) the father of the orphan’ and ‘it 
is he (who is) our lord’ respectively. When the pronoun is stressed in this 
manner, it is not seldom accompanied by the enclitic particle [| zs ‘indeed’ (§ 247). 
Ex. S| MaV Pon, ink is hk: Pwnt it is 1 (who am) the ruler of Pwénet.! 
It is no absolute rule, however, that the pronoun, when accompanied by ds, 
is to be understood as logical predicate. Nor yet is such the case with 4” 
want and &”~ wnt, which are similarly used ;? these are probably fem. participles 
from the verb wan ‘be’ which have come to be employed as particles meaning 
‘indeed’, ‘really’, see below § 249. 
Exx. 287 P-L $= 
truly in the heart of his lord.* 
OE SWZ tek wut mry rmt I was indeed one beloved of people.! 


ink want imy ib x nb-f m3 | was indeed one 


§ 128. Use of 0 pw for the pronoun grd pers.—The use of the 
demonstratives exemplified in § 127, 2 gave rise to an idiom of the highest 
importance; the demonstrative pronoun oS pw (§§ 110. 111) came to be 
employed as logical subject after logical predicates consisting of a noun, not 
however with its own proper meaning of ‘this’ or ‘that’, but as an equivalent 
for “hers she. its Compare 
French ce in Cest, ce sont. 

Ex sap pwt is RéCor he-is Rec? 
xf sw ‘who is he?’ quoted above § 127, 3. 

ORT mn Ome OS hmt wh pu n Ke she is the wife of a priest of Ré«® 
Answer to the question ‘who is this Reddjedet ?’ quoted below § 132. 

{Ss >ayhic%8 Zwrw pw they are wretches.’ 

The logical predicate may be an independent pronoun: 

Ex. 2 @QH ne pw m mt it is he in truth.® 

Or else, rather rarely, it may be a demonstrative pronoun : 

Ex. Y% Xe 2 pw this is it. 

Sometimes pw is absent in places where we might expect it; it is then 
impossible to be sure whether there is a deliberate omission of Jw, for sake of 
brevity or some other reason, or whether we have the construction of § 89, 2. 

Ex, Timm fw nr (it is mere) breath of the mouth.” 


Ops. For ‘he is Ré*’, as we have seen §125, Zf Re can also be said; but in 
that case the pronoun is more emphatic and tends to obtain the value of the logical 
predicate ‘he is Re’ 


or ‘they’ invariable in number and gender. 
D 


Answer to the question p/r 


§ 129. Position of 1} pw.—lIf the logical predicate consists of several 
words, pw may be intercalated before some of them.” 


Exx. QMCsbo—QMletd he), °@ shty pw n SGt-hmit he was a peasant of the 
Wady Natrain.” 
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§ 127 


SVP n Se Siting Sitar. 
WACIR Eco maO met At 
Sin. B232; Nav. 1B, 
172 


2 See Verbuim, ii, 


§ 978. 


8 Brit. Mus. 614, 7. 
Sim. Cairo 20543, 16; 


Mitt. ix. 18. 
4 Turin 1447. Sim. 
Leyden V4, 123 


Louvre C1, 10; 4Z. 
34) 27- 


5 Urk. v.10. Sim. 
Sin. B 47. 57. 58. 60; 
Ork. iv. 17, 11. 16. 


8 Weste. 9, 9. 


7 Berl. AZ. i. p. 258. 


8 Sin. B 268. 


® Rhind 60. 


10 Urk.iv. 123. Sim. 
26, 122, 16. 


11 Rulesin H. ABEL, 
Zur Tonverschmelz- 
ung tm Allaegyptt- 
schen, Leipzig, 1910, 
ch. I. 

12 Peas. Ri. Sim. 
Sin. B30-1; £6, 103, 
9; Westc. 9,9, qu-n- 6 
above; Urk. iv. 249, 4. 


§ 129 


Si, hie Shire, 
Ft. 330; Urk.v. 11, 1. 


2 Urk, v. 30, 9 


3 Zeb. 38. Sim. 7d. 
20-1; BH. i. 25, 76; 
Westen 85) 025 (O7k. 
iv. 369, 15 519, 9 

= JXSISLAL, Jlisk, POR 
ih, Slits Jaze 1m 
232-3. 

2 GENE Tie (yee VO 
Sim. 76. 973, 8. 

& Rec. 39,121. Sim. 
Khind 57.58; Peas. 
B1,19. (V7 pw + rel. 
form ‘ these it is which 
eae PAZ AOOns ane 3 
Similarin appearance, 
but different in reality, 
are cases like #7 pw kit 
‘itis that girl’, este. 
i, WA Shin, Jah Vee 
6-7, cf. 70. 103, 9, qu. 
§ 190, I. 
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~ eg el A Whe tb pw nfr, ls rnf it was a good land, whose name 
was Yaa.} 
{S AFo8Pf pd Ww pw hue Sis they are Hu and Sia? Answer to the 
question ‘ who are these gods ?’ 
Ogs. Compare the similar intercalation of short adverbial predicates, above § 121. 


§ 130. o$ pw in sentences where both subject and predicate are 
nouns.—As we have seen (§ 125), the original method of expressing sentences 
where both subject and predicate were nouns was by direct juxtaposition ; but 
long before the Middle Kingdom that method had become obsolete and had 
given place to another based on the use of fw described in § 128. The ogzcal 
predicate (or part of it, § 129) comes first and is followed by fw as a purely formal 
logical subject; the real logical subject is added in apposition to pw. 

Exx, =Q\joS}S, ami pw ‘Jmnt the West is an abode, lit. an abode (is) it, 
namely the West.° 

Co hmm a fl ' mw pwns nfrw:fa man’s goodness is his monument, lit. 
the monument it (is) of a man, (namely) his goodness.* 

Rarely either the subject or predicate may be a demonstrative. 

Exx. tj] poS HR \S_ biti pw nz m wn mst this is my character in reality.’ 

Xo |= p? pw Wsir such is Osiris, lit. this (is) he, Osiris.° 

The substitution of this construction for the method of direct juxtaposition 
was evidently due to the desire to indicate the logical predicate more clearly 
than could be done by that method, in connection with which inversions were 
frequent. Now a demonstrative word like ‘this’ is far more often logical subject 
than logical predicate; we are more prone to say that ‘this’ is so-and-so than 
that so-and-so is ‘this’. Hence the intercalation of a demonstrative in a sentence 
in which both subject and predicate are nouns (in Egyptian it must occupy the 
second place, inversion here being the rule, § 127, 2) is apt to mark the preceding 
noun as the real logical predicate. The effect of such an intercalation will be 
felt by comparing French c'est /uz le rot with 2/ est le rot, where the use of ce, just 
like that of Jw in Egyptian, points unmistakably to /z7 as the logical predicate. 

Thus whereas in the old method of direct juxtaposition the first word (the 
grammatical subject §§ 125-6) could be almost as easily logical predicate as 
logical subject (though the latter was of course its proper function), in the 
sentence with intercalated o} ¢he first word ts, in the vast majority of cases, not 
the logical subject, but the logical predicate. 

The tragedy of language is, however, that it is constantly perverting the 
constructions which it creates to purposes for which they were not primarily 
intended; by a second inversion (the first being that of § 127, 2) the sentence 
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with fw could sometimes have the logical subject in the first place, thus 
returning to the original word-order By P25); 


Exx, 2 op oe ail She,5, part pw nt hew-s mrht oil is the remedy 
of her body. The sentence raises the question what is the best preservative 
for a woman’s body, and the answer is ‘oil’. 

JS < Ao lS, dwe-2 pw 4s my abomination is excrement.? 


§ 131. Owing to the frequent intercalation of pw between a noun and some 
words that qualify it (§ 129), an ambiguity is apt to arise which requires careful 
attention. Ina sentence like °° == oBl.© AT] Mwn pw it ntrw,* nothing but 
the context can decide ereen the intended meaning was ‘it (or ‘he’) is Nun, 
the father of the gods’ (é in apposition to Vzwx, § go) or ‘the father of the gods 
is Nun’ (2¢ in apposition to pw, § 130). 


§ 132. The dependent pronoun in place of pw.—This construction is a 
development of that of p/r sw, above § 127, 3, and occurs only with interrogatives. 

Ex. \ {Hho DA Olic ns py sy & Rd-ddt who is this Reddjedet?* Lit. 
who is she, this Reddjedet ? 


§ 183. Tense and mood in the sentence with nominal predicate.— 
As in the sentence with adverbial predicate, so too here it is usually the context 
which provides the key to the intended tense and mood. The verbs zw and 
wnn (§§ 117. 118) are not, as a rule,®> found in company with any of the 
constructions described in §§ 125-130, so that if it was desired to utilize those 
verbs, the Egyptians had recourse to the m of predication ; examples above 
Ni © & ae @ C.F 

On the other hand, m& ‘behold’ and various particles like it® may occur at 
the beginning of the sentence with pw. 

Exx. (oo Boel Yo mk brti pw im-k behold, that is my due from 


thee.” 
(ley opte 2 ist sz pw mn \o, he was a beneficent son.° 
KSA WISH AC smwn shty-f pw probably he is a peasant of his.’ For 
smwn ‘ probably’ see § 241. 
So too with the Ease or of wishing 47 (§ 119, 7). 
Ex. Tig. Zlre AY fh: rf grh pw m rmt would that it were the 
end of men.?° 
Oss. Clauses of time and circumstance utilize the ™ of predication and conform 
to the rules for adverbial predicate ; see above §$ 117; I19, 2 So too the construction 


wnn-f (wn:f) m is employed after prepositions (§ 157, 2) and ér ‘if’ (§ 150). For 
exceptional cases where a clause with real nominal predicate follows a preposition, 


see §154 end. 
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§ 130 


LEE BS, ee 
P. Kah. 8, 25. 26. 27; 
IPS Vi SOR TBGY, ih 132 
BUDGE, p. 209, 6. 


SU LACH LR 23535 


5 Urke v. 8. 


{ Westc. 9,8. With 
m‘whot’ Ur. v. 30, 
8; pw ‘who?’ § 498. 
Sim. with #2 ‘whence?’ 
§ 503, 4; ¢z is, how- 
ever, an adverbial pre- 
dicate. 


5 ’/w exceptionally 
before the indep. pron., 
see § 468, 3. 


® Hr before the con- 
struction with direct 
juxtaposition (§ 125), 
see Westc, 7, 17-8. 


7 Sh. S. 159-60. 
Sim, P4. 414; Rhind 
iS HAA IKE Bey, Ve 

8 BH. i, 26, 166-7. 

® Peas. Bi, 44. 


10 Adm.5, 14. 


§ 134 


' Urk. iv. 122. Sim. 
Cairo 20530, 7. With 
pw omitted, Ur&, iv. 
122, 15. 


2 Stnat go. Sim. 
7 1, 288; Leas. 
Br, 95-6. 


8 Berl. AZ.i. p. 258, 
20. Sim. Lac. 72 
AT) 34. 

4 Berl. 4Z.i, p. 258, 
123 


5 Sin. B114. Sim. 
with zs, Lac. 7R. 72, 
Al. 

6 Sin. B 267. 

7 Westc. 9,6. See 
also GUNN, Stzdies, 
Daal7O: 
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§ 184. Negation of sentences with nominal or pronominal predi- 


cate. Rerasuee are uncommon. 


mn ANY ODL 


with eet 


Before a noun followed by pw ~~ 
=| lyk xx th: pw hue ky it means (lit. is) no fighting 


mn is used. 


Note, however, that ~. 2 is employed if fw is preceded by the enclitic 


cae (jl és ‘indeed’. 


x. [JZ {olf opm aW— Jl Ryo sté (for ist) utr is pw n iwt r biz pu lo, 
it was Seas not the season for coming g to this mining region.? 


VTE eetete ccs NP ar 


. zs occasionally pw is omitted as superfluous. 


Ex. ~— & yh3$]|l 2 52-2 zs he is not my son.° 

In one case the pronoun s¢ ‘they’ appears to be substituted for Aw: 
WI Sas x rmt is nt sft st they are not people of worth.* 

Before the independent pronouns the negative word used is + z. 

Exx, Oy * {Ty 2 ink tr smrf 1 am not, forsooth, a confederate 


of his.5 


SO NK TI 2 ntf pw m mst it is not he in truth.® 
eae however, instances with ~~ zz can be found.’ 


VOC A EU ee aye 


Wisi ws be broad, wide; broad, 


wide Se ); breadth (noun). 
O 


poe saw var. ae phy go round; 
(aA He cause to circulate. 
SS 


S) ya Ams sit down, sit, dwell. 


=S 


S\ spr draw nigh, approach ; peti- 
tion (7). 
= ts raise up. 


Tt Nh nfw réis, skipper. 

[\¥ XN Mi var. ly smyr courtier, friend 
(of the king). 

a tsw commander (of a fortress 
or army). 

Ue ms army, expedition. 


aye var. "A\ dt serf (fem.). 
He /:tt rope in front of a ship. 


SH] ( ® phwyt rope at back of a ship. 
= aff mst truth, right, justice. 
I I afrw beauty. 


— S= eewy sleep. 
es 


= 


(TU mryt river-bank. 
= 
Q — © itn sun’s disk, sun. 


xoo~ > 
irt eye. 
a | 


4.0 tng ear. 
a {4} pir, var. ie 
~~ \= ¢? here. 


le Twnw, Heliopolis, On of the Bible, 


a town near Cairo. 


wa (7)ém Atum, the solar god of 
Heliopolis. 


{4 pty, who? 
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Nel 6 JIS Od Mg) eal 


(2) Study the following extract from a self-laudatory inscription :» 
5 B 
ee i 7 tLl 
ink grt hsty = 1 nb tn, was, snb (§ 313) 


I (am),moreover, the heart of the Lord (may he live, be prosperous and healthy), 


HZ = WR AS bh Ko Ph 


nhwy irty ity 
the ears and eyes of the Sovereign. Behold, I (am as) a skipper 
ys —— o—l \\ Ta\ fo © 
nu f-imy bmn: -@) wy grh mi hrw 
belonging tohim. Iamignorant of sleep night as well as day. 
on cy m @ Wf) a 
Se ee pee Oe a SH yle 
Chet hmst Astyt hr Astt phwyt 


Istandup andsitdown? myheart under(i.e. the prow-rope and the stern-rope. 
attentive to) 
1 NEWBERRY, L2/e of Kekhmara, 7, 16, collated and slightly restored; see 4Z. 60, 69. 2 I.e. pass all my time. 


(6) Transliterate and translate: 


0) SAT Se Phe UNS ONSB 
oscar yreaarmesy Takao Ste SH 
2) (SHAZ (hi T se bERIBONS 
aeRO 4) “e Sth LB lo} ©) 2S 
She 8 Mea H—4zae 7 Sle ae 
Shlos!  | 6) B St Aa). — Ae 


1 The four personal names mentioned in this passage are to be rendered Amenemhét (Ymn-mz-h3¢ ‘ Amin at the front’), 
Senbsumaci (.Sb-sw-mr-i ‘he is healthy with me’), Ptahhotpe (Pth-h/pw ‘Ptah is content’) and ‘Ankhu (Cw, shortening 
for some such name as “/7-cnfw ‘ Horus lives’). 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) O great (wv) overseer of the house, thou art the rudder of the entire 
land. (2) Behold, thou art here, thou art happy (z/r) with me, thou hearest 
the speech (7) of Egypt; thou shalt be the commander of my army. (3) Thou 
shalt have a tomb on the west of Heliopolis. (4) I was indeed greatest of the 
courtiers. (5) This is the way to the Residence. (6) (King) Amenemhét is 
Atum himself, he gives the breath of life to (7) the nose(s) of everyone, 
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Exerc. XI 


§ 135 


1SeeSErHe, Nomi- 
nalsatz, §§ 33-37 ; 63- 
67; 85-86, etc.; Ler. 
Gr. §§ 623 foll. 


18 Not, however, to 
the nzsbe-adjectives of 


§ 79. 


aT Sitven Tih — 5. 
Sim. 76. 153; Stu¢ 1, 
228. 

3 Brit. Mus. 581, 
Sim. Cairo 20531, ¢ 2. 


4 Urk.iv.67. Sim, 
76, 1078, 17. 
5 Sin. B 230. 


6 But xdf mah, Urk. 
iv. 861, 8. 
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Seer | 


SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE 


§ 135. Sentences with adjectival predicate’ follow, in principle, the 
pattern of the sentences with nominal predicate, but there are many important 
differences. Some of the relevant facts have been stated already in previous 
sections (§§ 44, 3; 46, 3; 48, 2; 49; 65, 2). 

To most * Egyptian adjectives there corresponded an adjective-verb, and 
indeed it is highly probable that the adjective was simply a participle from such 
averb. Thus 1 x/r is a verb ‘be beautiful, good’ and the adjective fr may 
well mean properly ‘being good’. We shall frequently have occasion to note 
that some form of the adjective-verb is substituted for the adjective itself in 
constructions where the latter cannot be used, just as we found (§ 118) the verb 
wn substituted for zw where the latter cannot be used; in fact, the two cases 
will be shown to be remarkably analogous and parallel. 

§ 186. Independent pronoun+adjective.—This is the construction 
usual with the Ist pers. sing. 

Exx. O ys?) Sa ink ¢52 mrt | am one rich in serfs.” 

oIJa IS ink bur n pr nb-f 1 was one pleasant to the house of his lord.’ 

The characteristic and regular use of the suffix 3rd pers. sing. (7é-f ‘his 
lord’) in this last example indicates that dmv means ‘one pleasant’ rather than 
simply ‘pleasant’, in other words that it is here a noun rather than an adjective. 
Thus the construction is merely a special case of that described in § 125. 

As in the corresponding construction with nominal predicate just alluded 
to, so too here the pronoun is apt to have emphatic force and tends to become 
the logical predicate. Here again (see above § 127, 4), the particle |] zs ‘indeed’ 
often serves to give emphasis to the pronoun, though without always giving 
it the importance of the logical predicate. 

Exx, SAM P&T > ink ts mse-brw tp ts | was indeed one justified upon earth.‘ 

Slo Ys 2 ink is ks? 1am not one high of back, i. e. overweening.’ 
Here zvé is logical predicate: 7 am not overweening, whatever others may be. 

Examples with any independent pronoun other than that of the first person 
are very rare, if the predicate be an adjective pure and simple.° 

Oss. For the closely related construction with independent pronoun and 
participle see below § 373. 

§ 137. Adjective+noun or dependent pronoun.—Except in the case 
of the Ist pers. this is the usual construction. The adjective precedes the 
subject and is invariable in number and gender; it may be accompanied by the 
exclamatory ending ¥ -wy, see above § 49. 
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Examples with a xoun as subject : 

SNE YK BR fr mini my path is good.! 
SiloB AY we FSi Bo wr hsti m slp-sz r smr wety nb greater was 
my praise in the palace than (that of) any Unique Friend.? 

Examples with a dependent pronoun as subject : 

= 8 nfr tw hne-i thou art happy with me.® 

FAL 2 LF os st r Gt nde it was more plentiful than anything.‘ 

SHYT 7 twt-wy n-s st how like (to) her it is !° 

With the Ist pers. sing. the construction independent pronoun + adjective 
(§ 136) is preferred,* except in the case of the adjective ~— zy ‘belonging to’; the 
construction both of zy and of the expressions for ‘belonging to me, thee’, etc. 
(ink, ntk; n-i-imy, n-k-imy) has been seen to conform to that of the adjectival 
predicate ; see above § 114, 2. 3. 4. 

Attention must here be drawn to two very important points : 

1. In the construction here discussed the adjectival predicate precedes its 
subject ; we have good reason for thinking that, whenever an apparent adjectival 
predicate follows its subject, thts predicate is not really an adjective at all, 
but the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb ; 

2. With nominal subject it is impossible to distinguish between the con- 
struction adj.+subj. and the sdm:f form of the adjective-verb; with a singular 
pronoun as subject, on the other hand, the distinction is clearly marked, since 
the adjectival predicate demands the dependent pronouns, whereas the sdf form 
employs the suffixes. For the uses of the sd¢m-:f form of the adjective-verb 
see below §§ 143. 144. 


see below § 320, end. 


Oss. The construction dealt with in this section is obviously closely related to 
those cases with nominal predicate where the secondary and inverted word-order 
1. log. pred., 2. log. subj. has become stabilized and customary; sce § 127, 
particularly under 3. 


§ 188. The same construction with a following dative serves to combine 


the notion of an adjectival predicate with that of phos -cssion 
vel Ne An Oba dak 6 4 Fes53 we bee 


Label ea 


see above § 114, I 
wr uf irp r mw it is more 
or it has more wine than water ; 


abundant in wine than in water ; lit, Creat, tout 


is wine more than water.’ 


§ 139. Adjective+ dependent pronoun+noun.—An example of an 
uncommon kind is 

=—PIPITPl yh rvd-wy sw ib-7i how strong is my heart! 
(namely) my heart.® 

Here sw exercises much the same function as pw in its developed use with 
nominal predicate, above § 130; a still closer parallel above § 132. 


Lit. how firm is it 
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§ 137 


1 Peas. B1,3.Sim. 2b. 
Br, 108-9; Sin. B155; 
Erm. Hymn. 4, 2; 
14, 2. 

SIME Ty Be, NON 
Sim. Bersh. i. 14,10; 
Sh. S. 29-30 ; 99-100 ; 
Cairo 20543, 13. 

8 Stu. R55. Sime 
IAW i, Boy BEY. 

4 Urk. iv. 693. Sim. 
2. ap TORSO aT 
Wis So Oe 134. 


5 Urk. iv. 368. 


6 But see 4dm. p. 
104, an ex. with a 
genuine adj. ; also the 
exx. with a participle, 
Add. to § 374. 


7 Sin, B82. Sim, 
Sh. S, 150, que § 144, 
He I, eh DIT, Nor 


8 Paheri 3; Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1166, 10. 
See too NMomznalsatz, 
§§ 85. 86. 


§ 140 


1 Peas. R45. Sim, 
Urk. iy. 1087, 8, 
where 2 for 2 is in 
accord with later cus- 
tom, see GUNN, Séz- 
@tés, p. 169. 


2 Peas. Br, 165. 


3 Urk. iv. 123; sim. 
Stnat go, 20-1. Pre- 
sent time, see U2. iy. 
ANOS 15 5, VK 207 

SUA Zann 7 ee Simi, 
Mitt. ix. 18. 


5 Sin. B 146-7. 
Sim. 2b. 106; Cairo 
20512, 64. 

®& Adm. 6, 8. 


U9, TS, i SOY 
40. 64. Pl. 15. Sim. 
Rersh. i. 15. 


8 P, Pet. 1116A, 91. 
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§ 140. Adjective+o pw.—Examples similar to those with nominal 
predicate (§§ 128. 130) are found when the predicate is adjectival, only much 
more rarely. 

Exx, [R[m2~cf 412 
was not broad. 

~- Sel [ess \\ 2 wr is pw wr im such a great one is not really great, lit. 
not great indeed is he, the great one there.” 

Oss. For xfy pw as a means of expressing negation, see below § 351, 2. 


§141. The adjective as impersonal predicate with following 
dative.—In the constructions already studied the adjective predicated is an 
inherent quality. We are here to become acquainted with a construction in 
which the adjectival predicate is followed by the dative; this is used when a 
contingent, accidental or merely temporary qualification has to be expressed. 
The difference is best illustrated by German, where er zs¢ ka/¢ means ‘he is cold’ 
in temperament, while zm zs¢t alt signifies ‘he is cold’, meaning ‘he /ee/s cold’ ; 
so too in the French 2/ a frozd as contrasted with 2/ est frozd. 

Exx, Jomom afr natn it will go well with you. 


AS ASAR®,9, & 20:2 mm wrw 1 am become great among the princes.‘ 
a NET Ait 1 Be PALES san an ws 
I became extensive in my wealth, I became rich in my flocks. 
to me in my wealth, it was plentiful to me in my flocks.® 
JIS btx-wy mt how ill it is with (lit. to) me.® 


ins pw, n ws is pw it (the path) was narrow, it 


n:(i) m chewi, 32 n(t) m mumnti 
Lit. it was broad 


—— 
— 


a certain thing happens).” 

The same construction occurs with fw, but extremely rarely. 

Ex. {om J REV ben pw n bw nbf im it goes wretchedly with (lit. it is 
wretched to) the place where he is.® 


Ops. 1. The word with adjectival meaning in this construction is doubtless 
a true adjective with omitted subject, see below § 145. That it cannot be an 
impersonal sdm-f form seems clear from the occasional presence of the exclamatory 
ending -wy; another reason is given below § 467. The occasional presence of -wy 
also proves that the adjectival word +7 cannot be identified with the sd7-1-f form ; 
we may also point to the absence of any examples where the x is separated from its 
noun, as may happen with the sdm-n-f form. None the less, the sdm-n-f form 
originated in a very similar way, see §§ 386; 389, 3, end; 411, 2. For an undoubted 
Sdm-n-f form from the adjective-verb, see below § 144, 3. 

Ops. 2. For xfr 7 as a means of expressing negation, see § 351, I. 


Sn oN SS afr-wy n ts hwt-ntr how well it goes with the temple (when 


§ 142. Tense and mood in the sentence with adjectival predi- 
cate.—As in the sentences with adverbial and nominal predicate the tense must, 
as a rule, be inferred from the context. Examples with both present and past 


IIo 


SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE § 142 


meaning have been quoted in the foregoing sections, and fv én in § 141 is an 
example with future meaning. 


The verbs | iw and &”"” wun (§§ 117. 118) have a certain limited use 
before the adjectival predicate when its subject is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. He has reached old age serving the Pharaoh, | bt =) 3e—uy SS 
iw nfr sw m p: hrw r sf while he is better to-day than yesterday. 

ANSSZINM OZ! mk wnn ndm sy hr iif behold, it will be pleasant in his 
heart.? 

S| mm SLOT wonin nfr st hr ib-sn thereupon it was agreeable in their 
hearts. For the sdm-in:f form of wun here used see below §§ 429, 1; 470. 

For zw+adj.+2 see below § 467. Much more commonly, however, it is 
the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb, preceded by its subject, which is 
used after zw and wun, see §§ 320. 323. 326. 


The particles mk ‘behold’, zs¢ ‘lo’, and Gv ‘further’* are found before 
adjectival, as before nominal, predicate. 

Exx. KOS 4y—L 8a mk nfr sdm n rmt behold, it is good for men 
to hearken, lit. good is a hearkening to men.® 

Se woe mk dhr pw behold it (the office of vizier) is bitter. 

(I AIZA LS ist Sz wrt wet lo, very difficult was the road.” 

In wishes and in various dependent constructions the adjective itself cannot 
be used at all, and recourse was had to the Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb ; see 
the next section. 


Oss. Clauses of time and circumstance are expressed by the help of the old 
perfective; see below §§ 314. 322. 323. 


§ 143. The Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb.—Just as | zw can be 
used only in a restricted number of cases and is elsewhere replaced by the sdm-f 
form of &” wun (see above § 118), so too the adjective must often be replaced 
by the sdm-f form of the adjective-verb. 

So, for example, in clauses of purpose (§ 40, 1). 

Ex. SDE RON ISIMGMOCOTSIM did ym ph, 
wrk ims, kik ims, «2 Sf3ft-k ims thou hast placed it (the eye of Horus) in thy 
head, that thou mayst be eminent by means of it, that thou mayst be exalted by 
means of it, that thy estimation may be great by means of it.’ 

So too, again, after the verb vaZ ‘cause’ (§ 70). 

Exx, wib [Pl fob} diz wsg swt iv wi Iwill cause to be spacious the 
places of him who made me.° 

¥_WEN ARS di siz-f m ok I will cause him to become acquainted 
with thy greatness.° Lit. (that) he become acquainted. 


STE, 


A, Tay, Vis 210) 


2 IZ IGM Ls By XO 


32 Pr 258 Oi. 
Peas. B2, 131. 


4 Sin. B 202-3. 


5 Leb. 67. Sim, 20. 
86-7; Sh. S. 182. 


®& Urk, iv. 1087. 


™ Bersh. We TAs 


8 Erm. Hymn. 16, 
1-2, Sim. probably 
Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 18 
(and pers. plur.). 


9 Urk.iv.163. Sim. 
2b, 102, 12; 505, 13. 

10 $4. 9. 139. Sim. 
£b. 59, 93 Urk. iv. 
198, 73 706, 5. 


§ 143 


V See GUNN. S/a- 
dves, ch. 27. 


Sey ess Sn 
Urk. iv. 1082,15; Nu 
102,7; BUDGE, 256,1. 


3 Louvre C55. Sim. 
Stuaz 90, 15; Ae 
125 6, 25. 32. 36. 40. 

* Peas. B2, 103. 
iiss Bat t77 ; 
HAG. EX. 1; 55. 


SB SAaSs 50. 


§ Urk.iy. 500. Sim. 
Sin. B258; Szut 1, 
295; Five Th. T. 25. 
26. 


7 Stut1, 280-1. 310. 
Sim. Sm. 3, 17-18. 


8 Uré.iv. 519: Sim. 


76. 1077, 3; ERM. 
Lignin. 12, 53 £4. 
282-3) Peas. BT, 
316-7. 


9 BUDGE, p. 113, 
4. Sim. 2. p. 115, 
{os 162, 109 £2.56): 
Leas. BI, 208-9. 
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A similar use of the adjective-verb is found, as we shall see later, after other 
verbs (§ 186, 1) and after prepositions (§ 157, 4). The cases are exactly the 
same as those in which wa-f is found in place of 7w:f, We have already pointed 
out (§ 137 end) that the sadm:-f form of the adjective-verb can be clearly 
distinguished from the adjective itself only when the subject is a singular 
pronoun, in which case a suffix-pronoun is used. 


§ 144. Negation of sentences with adjectival predicate.'—Examples 
quoted in §§ 136. 140 show how the sentence with adjectival predicate was 
negated when the subject was either an independent pronoun or else pw. In 
most other cases the adjective-verb, not the actual adjective, appears to be used, 


and the rules followed are those already stated in § 105. 
1. WV Sdm:f has often past reference. 
Exx, «7 Sysh9V a 4st hr id I was not weak in the heart, i.e. I was not 


deemed weak.? 

aT HR F leophi 2 «+ rz m Snyt my mouth has not been great (i.e. I 
have not been self-assertive) among the courtiers.° 

But it may also have present reference. 


Exx. +l] qo is-& thou art not light.‘ 
eee 


ST wn PA 


n wr nk tntyw thou hast not much incense, lit. not great is 
incense to thee.° 

2. Nu sdm-f has future meaning. 

Ex. ~{$S(=3 mu sw-k im dt thou shalt not be bereft of it eternally.’ 


3. LV sdm-n-f denies a continuous or repeated action, irrespectively of the 
time at which the negative instance may occur. 
Exx. +~4iX\i weno QIK 2 ndmvn nf htht im reversal thereof (lit. 


mun Rom Ba Sa 
receding therefrom) is not pleasant to him.” 


~fPSSE ob KH x Swen drpw*f his offerings will not (ever) be lacking.® 


a | 
Oxgs. Most examples of 7 sdm-n-f are ambiguous, since it might be possible to 
view them as negative cases of adjectival predicate with following dative (§ 141). 
However, the first of the two examples quoted above is placed beyond all doubt by 
the separation of zdm-n from its nominal subject. 

4. Negative universals follow the model of the sentences expressing non- 
existence (§ 108). The best examples contain participles or other adjectival 
parts of the verb; see below § 394. Here only one type will be quoted : 

eI ABI SEAT 22 ¢¢ imi swt m ntr no member of me is void of god, 


lit. there is not a member in me void of god.® 


Oss. The negation of wishes, commands, and clauses of purpose with adjectival 
predicate is contrived by means of the negative verb ¢w. Not all these cases can 
be illustrated ; an example of a negatived clause of purpose in § 347, 4. 
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§ 145. Omission of the subject.—When the nature of the subject is 
clear from the context, it is occasionally omitted. 

Ex. Inspecting the netting of the desert-animals, \[-—*,\%&%_ S&L ist 
33 wrt r ht nét and lo, (they were) much more numerous than anything. 


Or again, the subject may be omitted if it is perfectly vague. 


Thus in the 


construction 2fr nz ‘it goes well with me’ (§ 141) the implicit subject is the 


vague ‘it’ or ‘things’. 


This subjectless use of the adjectival predicate occurs also after iw, cf. § 142. 
The cases thus arising are discussed at length in § 467. 


VOCAB UI ARY 


AY iw come. 
esi mdw speak, talk. esi mat 


speech, word. 


oy INA nhm take away, rescue. 
& le 2 be beneficial, advantageous. 
ax 


ae. wsr be powerful, wealthy. 
NIE | tka be precise, accurate. 


ih mty be exact, precise. 

Lm | Se ksn be difficult, dis- 
agreeable. 

fi | js dus be heavy, irksome. 

Rt Dhwty Thoth, the ibis-headed 


god of writing and mathematics. 


isa SL he twsw balance. 
e Wess 


subjects. 


[lof $y var. 5 sth dignitary ; rank, 


dignity. 
KAY eas 


ae hrt share, portion. 


rgyé common people, 


a es . 
= < | mitty righteous. 


isa} US 


{ { a suf last year. 


=> Azt front; 
(=X Ill 
before. 


PAN eed a 
aS ae m-¢ in the hand of; from; owing 
to; together with. 


twyt wrongdoing. 


m hit, r ht formerly, 


w (§ 279) misery. 


PRER CIS RE Xt 


(2) T; vansliterate and translate: 


(1) Yale 


iia se 
® Sow Tae MSS 


Tm tS BAS Sb 
or Boia 


Q 


§ 145 


1 Bersh. i. 70 
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aT SAs5 03. 
2 SAS. 151. 


Sin, B222. 255. 


Sim. 


Sanh eS ieee ee ee 

SAS PlSHo LEB WW ST iH19ce1>— 
z Sintec ) —MNTIOSHlo © sai" 
NEG UN tea) (7) ~- 7 Bes loss 
[SENT Soe] ihe 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) My portion was not (too) great (wr). (2) I rescued the poor man from 
him (who was) more powerful than he. (3) (When) the mistress of the house 
speaks, it (fw) is irksome in (47) the heart of the maid-servants. (4) I was one 
important (wv) in his office, great in his rank, a noble in front of the common 
people. (5) I cause thee to be greater than any courtier. (6) Her clothes were 
white. (7) Behold, thou art beneficial to thy lord; it goes well with thee 
because of it. (8) The river will not be empty of crocodiles. (9) No man (7Z) 
is powerful like Ré« 


1 Read mgt. 


LBs ON 2onn 
EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION 


§ 146. A noun, adverb, or adverbial phrase which has been removed from 
its regular place and put outside and in front of the sentence is said to stand in 
anticipatory emphasis. The word or phrase thus given prominence becomes, 
as it were, the pivot upon which the whole sentence turns; the effect is, however, 
sometimes different from what might be expected; thus in the two first exx. of 
§ 147 the stress is upon the preazcaze, not upon the swdzect. 

Except in the case of a mere adverbial expression, a resumptive pronoun 
must be substituted within the sentence itself for the word thus emphasized. 
Such a pronoun appears also in the parallels from moderé languages, e.g. cette 
confiance, tl Pavatt exprimée; ‘every man that dies ill, the ill is upon Acs own 
head’. 


§ 147. Anticipatory emphasis in non-verbal sentences. 1. The 
subject is put at the head of the sentence. 
Exx. eJ > S/H)! foswt-f, wr sy r mh 2 his beard, it was greater 
than two cubits." 
—s. 0 8 A 4° cxutyw wi-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.” 
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EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION 


758 Oo 


me C11 aod oo ese hknw pf da-n-k int-f bw pw wr n iw pn 
that spice which thou didst speak ag Beacine it is the main thing of this island.? 
2. A genitive is emphasized. 
Ex. = I QOROPALIT Oa |b obs we im nb, mk: ib-f, nht of, r 
sn-nw-f each one of them, his aren was stouter, his arm stronger, than his 
fellow(’s).? 


3. Adverbs or adverbial phrases. See the examples with iv, below § 149. 


§ 148. Anticipatory emphasis in verbal sentences.—1. The swdject 
is put at the beginning: 

Exx. —=Q 2 eT I SleQeS Ao mw m itrw swri-tw:f, mr-k the water in 
the rivers, it is drunk if thou desirest.* 

NS 2? Sa mk ntr rdi-n-f ng: behold, god has caused thee to live. 

ASDA mk tw da-tw behold, one says.° 

An independent pronoun may be used before the sdm:f and Sdm-n-f forms. 

Ex. OS ypol A & ink pr-ni it is 1 (who) have come forth.® 

This example shows the sdm-n-f form; the construction #éf Sd:f has always 
future meaning, see below § 227, 2. See Add. for the construction sw sdm-/, etc. 

2. The odject is put at the beginning : 

Ex. foo) Al—-Flg— saly-k di-ni sn m sz he-k thy sisters, I have 
placed them as a protection behind thee.’ 

3. A genitive is put at the beginning: 

Ex. (Jedi eR abDUG koi Bat — Pe in dev wsfw spry rhe ren 
prf a sluggard, shall a petitioner stand at the door of his house?* For the 
construction see § 332. 

4. A noun which virtually follows a preposition : 

Ex. “BUI ~se rb UK utyw ims, n sp we im those that were in it, not 
one of (them) was left.» The adverb iw ‘therefrom’ is equivalent to im-sx 
‘of them’. 

5. An adverb or adverbial phrase. 

KettldoLtewae= mt nn wads hm fr sn n wan after this His 
Majesty proceeded to the workshop of offerings.” 

Rolo hee Y (VRBO eal mk ingrw-n ipwty 
« hnti, iw 3 rdini iwt-f behold, through lack of a messenger here with me 
I have caused him to come.!? x is the initial form of the preposition =. 

Such examples as {6 DIDI Geof 12.... wae hm f year 12.... 
His Majesty proceeded ’,!° are more probably to be explained by § 89, 1 


§ 149. Anticipatory emphasis by means of |= ir.—The preposition 
y may have the meaning ‘as to’, ‘concerning’, and when occurring at the 
beginning of a sentence exhibits the original full form J>é. This ¢ is often 
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§ 147 


EES Senlia2s 


ATS StOOs 


3 Sin. B233. With 
past meaning, see 
§ 450, I. 

4 Sh. S. 113-4. Sim. 
Sin. B142-3; Bersh. 
Leh e 

5 Urk. iv. 1090. 
Sim. Siz. R15, qu. 
§ 66. 

SHIUAC Dea ae Ue 
Simsed Zag 7 ors 


1 Ur. iv. 618. Sim. 
20. 1075, 113 Sk. S. 
I1; Sz, B223. 


Sede Dilsan2 SA 
Sim. Adm. 7,73 Th. 
Herds THe Sh 


PES epson lO 7a 


10 Seas, 340. 


1 Ur, iv. 685. Sim. 
ib, 836, 6. 


12 P. Kah. 31,8-10; 
translation dubious. 


§ 149 


1 Urk. v. 11. Sim. 
Stut 1, so Berl. 
Alias) 257510 


2 Urk. iv. 1087. 


3 Ork. v. 95. 


SOP ra A 5s 


5 Kopt. 8, 7-8. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 1021, 8-9. 


O Wie Ike VOD 
Sim. Munich 3, 22, qu. 
Exerc. 29, (4) 3; ist 
ir m wnef (§ 157, 1) 
Ann. 37, pl. 2, 19. 


TOEXx, 1.5247, 3,021; 
Cairo 20458, 61. 


8 Pt. 507-8. 
26. 463. 5643 Leb. 39. 
56; Sk. S. 70; Peas. 
Bir 162. 167. 


9 Pt, 232. Sim. £6, 
49, 22; Sim, B125. 


10 £4, 49, 22. Sim. 
Ft, 84, 119. 145. 197+ 


Sim. 
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placed before a word which is to be emphasized, the resulting expression then 
being an adverbial phrase in anticipatory emphasis, as described in § 148, 5. 

1. In reference to the sadzect of the sentence. 

Exx. (=[$= 79°} ir sf, Wsir pw as for yesterday, it is Osiris. 

RH BR SDN es mk ir tety, mk nn (read n) buri is pw behold, 
as to the (office of) vizier, behold it is not pleasant.? 

JjeeQ ss, 2+ Sar ir bm nb r pn, n kn as to anyone who does not 
know this spell, he shall never enter.® 

2. In reference to some other member of the sentence. 


Exx. I=“ AIP oK ASST, @v tt nbt m sk hr pr Sdw sdm st 
as to all which is in writing on the papyrus-roll, — its 

re ANY A I Se neces ee De ir nsw nb shm-ir-f 
WOM ALP WY Lae nn hth n-f noty as to every king and every potentate who 
shall forgive him..... the Two Ladies shall not forgive him.° 


SS PT IAVI RS: \ Qa Se tr mht trwt n-k-imy, ww m sin s7 but (lit. as 
to) after aN own old age, they are (heritable) from son to son.* 

As several of the above examples indicate, a frequent motive for the use of 
ir was the desire to lighten the sentence by placing outside it some lengthy and 
cumbrous member; so particularly when this member consisted of several 


co-ordinated nouns.” 


§ 150. |= ir ‘if’ before the $dm-f form.—A variety of the construction 
described in the last section is the use of iv with the meaning ‘if’ before the 
Sdm:f form; the verb with its adjuncts is here used as a noun ciause, i.e. in 
place of a noun (above § 69), and the strict translation would be ‘as to he-hears’. 
When 7 is thus employed, We if-clause precedes the ¢hen-clause. 

Ex. josQrl aE S eS eS ir sdivk nn da-wi wh, wnn shrk 
nb r hit if thou Henrecneee to this that I have said to thee, every plan of thine 
will go forward, lit. will be to the front.® 

When the predicate of the zfclause is adverbzal, the verb ‘to be’ is used in 
its Sdm:f form &” wun:f; see above § 118, 2. 

Ex. eal Cae ir wnn-k hne rmt if thou art together with people.® 

When the predicate is nominal, wnn-f is likewise used, together with the 
of predication ; see above §§ 116; 133 Ons. 

Ex. (=S7 RAMANA IRA i wonef m bird wr, cmof st m 
cm if he bea big child, he shall swallow it down, lit. swallow it with a swallowing.’ 

In both these cases we may think of the construction as the conditional 
form of sentences with adverbial predicate introduced by zw (§117); thus év 
wank hnt rm is the conditional form of iw-& hut rmt. Similarly the existential 
clause with zw wm (§ 107, 2) appears conditionally as ir wan wn. 
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if CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY 72 


Ex, \—~ 4&3 ir wun wn sprw if there shall be a petitioner. 
When the predicate is adjectival, the $dm:f form of the adjective-verb is 
employed; see above § 143. 
Ex, Jj>l4 S38 S09 ir ikr-h, gre-k pr-k if thou art well-to-do, thou 
shalt found thy house.? 
OxBs. This kind of clause is negatived with the help of zi:f, the sdm:f form of 
the negative verb ; see below § 347, 6. For other modes of negation, see §§ 351. 352. 
§ 151. |= ir ‘if’ before the Sdm-n-f form.—Doubtless this was the 
construction regularly employed to express an unfulfilled condition. 


are, however, of extreme rarity. 
joe pO iv Spi as, brow m 


Ex. Qa oe la ee hae Nae woe 
adrti,iw di-mi Rt hmw if 1 had pee (lit. taken) haste, (with) weapons in my 


hand, I should have caused the cowards to retreat.® 


Examples 


§ 152. Emphasis of sentences by means of — rf.—The enclitic 
particle — 7f, among other uses (§ 252, 3), serves to emphasize whole sentences, 
which then depict a situation and point forward to some further occurrence; 7f 
is hence usually to be translated by English ‘now’ (French ov), but sometimes 
may be better rendered ‘now when’. 

Exx. AD] MN sh° twin rf sity pn now this peasant came, etc....... 
and said, etc.* 

SAR ASAE. pew vf dd mat tn now when he had reached the saying 
of this word, one of his asses filled his mouth, etc.5 

This use is particularly common after Zs¢ ‘lo’. 

Ex. We Rr Ede Gil, ist xf in-n-su mniwt-sn now they had brought 
their bead-necklets, etc. ........ and they presented them to His Majesty.® 

An example of zs¢ xf with adverbial predicate following has been quoted 
above § IT9, 2 

Thus 7f may do for whole sentences what iv does for parts of sentences. 
The two are etymologically related, for, as we shall see later (§ 252), 7/ is derived 
from the preposition ~ combined with the suffix 3rd sing. m. 


§ 153. Emphatic use of adverbial predicates.—In wishes or exhorta- 
tions an adverbial predicate is sometimes found at the beginning of a sentence; 
the subject may follow, or, if clear from the context, may be omitted altogether. 

Exx., mt) AP mm 2 kerk inw n sht to thy ka (spirit) the tribute of the 
field!7. Words spoken by a bringer of offerings. 

FRoScV Mi lAw 4k, etpwty n ntr nb turn thee back (lit. behind 
thee), thou eee, of any god.® 

Wi TERT x hip nfr wrt in very good peace! Greeting at the begin- 
ning of a letter acknowledging a despatch from the king.° 


Ly 


§ 150 


1 Urk. iv. 1090, 11. 
Sim. 24. 1093, 5, qu. 
§ 395. 


DIDS BOYS, Siti, A); 
175. 370. 428, 


DWH, Dy Bi, Shin 
Adm. 12, 6, obscure. 


* Peas. BY, 52.0im- 
26. 88. 139. 


5 Peas. R59. Sim. 
Sin. B 248; Ann. 37, 
pl. 2, 16. 


6 Sin. B 268. Sim. 
LOT SEU LCase bilai7 le 


7 Bersh.i, 20. Sim 
Meir 233) Lihalio Ss 
i, 16. 


8 BUDGE, Pp. 93, 4. 
Sim. 7d. 97, 10; 98, 
U3 see 5s A Comeeiiie 
73) 2- 

® Sin. B205. Sim 
Weste. 7, 23. 


§ 154 


See Os WE 


> Louvre C174. 


+ Brit. Mus. 614, 2. 


IEE, tf 10), Oy WE 
in Cairo coffin 28085, 
301. Sim. Urk, iv. 
228, 2. 

6’ Dim. A. J. ii. 
40a, 28. Sim. Zzscr. 
dédic. 66; Kuban 18. 
With pw after the 
pronoun (cf. § 128, 
end; § 130) Dim. 
Hl. I. i. 40, 22. 25. 

6 See SETHE, Ver- 
bur, it. § 151. 


TS ihaGs 


& Peas. Bi, 126-7. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


§ 154. Use of the prepositions.—The employment of prepositions before 
nouns and suffix-pronouns is by this time very familiar to the student. Another 
common and important use is that before the zz/izztzve and other nominally used 
parts of the verb. Since, however, these verb-forms have not yet been treated, 
only one or two instances will be given by way of illustration. 


Exx. I went =[Qlo4}/, ~ sit st to report it.! Smid is infinitive (§ 299). 

(2ab so JAL® smi nfr n h3b sw reporting well to him who sent him,? 
lit. to him having-sent (perfective active participle, § 359) him. 

levev RAS samh ib Hr m mrtnf diverting the heart of Horus 
(i.e. the king) with what he wishes.* A/rt-n-f is perfective relative form, § 387, 3. 

More remarkable is the use of the prepositions to introduce noun clauses of 
the kind already described (§ 69); compare English ‘szzce 1 came’, ‘after he 
went’, ‘for he was young’. In Middle Egyptian the noun clauses thus employed 
have nearly always a verbal predicate, and as a rule it is the sdm-/ form that 
introduces them (§ 155). After a few prepositions the sd-n-f form is also found 
(§ 156), as well as the sam-f passive (§ 423, 3), and in one case the construction 
noun+old perfective (§ 327) occurs. Further, a verb-form called the sdm-f 
form is rather frequently found after prepositions (§§ 407-9). At the present 
stage we can deal only with the uses of the prepositions before the two common 
verb-forms (sdm-:f and sdn-n-f) thus far discussed. 

In early religious texts the preposition —~ is occasionally found before a 
clause with an independent pronoun as subject and with nominal or adjectival 
predicate ; this is to be rendered ‘because’, ‘for’. 

Ex, mms Pol [B]oQ mm co? 2 fwd is tw pw nv ndw for thou art that image 
of gold.* 

Similar examples with 7 ‘according as’ may be quoted from the end of 
Dyn. XVIII and later. 


Ex, QUS Sel h mi nth mx m hwt Pth according as thou art one true in the 
house of Ptah.° 


§155. The sdm-f form after prepositions.’—The sd-f form intro- 
ducing a noun clause (§ 154) is found after a number of different prepositions, see 
below § 222. The time which it indicates is, more often than not, identical with 
that of the main clause; such time we may fitly describe as the relative present. 

Exx, [=$aofe SB geh mdwk bf wid: tw thou shalt speak when 
(lit. corresponding to) he addresses thee.’ 


ao ak Bh) 56x apt r mrr-s the ship drifts as (lit. according to) it 
likes.® 
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THE SDM-F FORM AFTER PREPOSITIONS § 155 


Way Se hy T Be lS Se a l!! Smet nbi bft bat-f r shrt bftyw-f 1 
followed my lord when (lit. SEGRE TRE to) he sailed upstream to overthrow 
his enemies. 

If, however, the context and the meaning of the preposition demand it, the 
Sdm:f form thus employed may refer to relatively future time, i.e. to time which 
is future as compared with that of the main clause. 

Ex, [2 Q ames Ph 1. mm RS CS smnken (i) tw... n-mrwt irk wi he 
I have equipped thee .... in order that (lit. through love of ) thou mayst perform 
rites (lit. things) for me.? 

With @r ‘since’ and 7-s: ‘after’ the time of the sdm-/f form is relatively past. 

| Sho te. in Soares (a god) for whom the kings work 9 8 Eh— 9 dr grg-tw t 
pn since this land was founded.® 

They shall give a candle to his £a-priest >Z)4. 2 lL 7-57 szg-sn sw after 
they have done religious service to him.‘ 

Strictly, therefore, we must regard the sd@m:f form after prepositions as 
timeless, as dependent for its time on the context, and still more on the nature 
of the preposition. It must be noted, however, that when relatively past time 
has to be indicated explicitly, the Sdm-n:f form is used (below § 156); and further 
that, as we shall see later (§§ 444, 3; 454, 4), and as will soon be illustrated in 
the case of the verb wz (§ 157, 1), the Sd¢m:f form was liable to assume different 
forms according to the sense to be expressed. 

Note that the prepositional character of the Egyptian preposition can be 
retained in translation by employing the English gerund; so in the examples quoted 
above, ‘through love of thy performing rites for me’, ‘since the founding of this 
land’, Otherwise, English must often substitute a conjunction or conjunctional 
phrase (ex. ‘in order that’). Renderings with the English gerund have the 
advantage of marking the temporal indeterminateness of the s¢m-f form. 

Lastly, observe that the construction with |= zr ‘if’ (§ 150) strictly belongs 
under this head, zv being simply the preposition 7 ‘to’, ‘as to’ in the form which 
it must assume at the beginning of a sentence. So too we have one example of 
4 S344 in-mrwt for n-mrwt ‘through the love of’, ‘in order that’ (§ 181) at the 
head of a sentence;® zm is here initial form of %, as in 2#-g:w-n ‘through lack 


of’ quoted in § 148, 5. 


§ 156. The Sdm-n-f form after prepositions.'—This construction is 
found only with m-£¢ ‘after’, x ‘until’, mi ‘like’, and G/¢ ‘according as’. The 
time is in every case antecedent to that of the main clause; such time we may 
call velateve past. 

Exx. S=—¢_ BERS br m-bt gre-ni pr now when I had founded (or, 
after my having founded) a house.’ 
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S IBVIEL ib th O 


2 Stutt,271. Sim. 
Berl. A/. i. p- 258, 21. 


3 Urk, iv. 95. Sim. 
Sin. B69. 


4 Siutt, 313. Sim. 
26. 298. 


5 Peas. B1, 79. 


® See SETHE, Ver- 
bum, ii. § 366. 


7 Urk. iv. 3, 2. Sim, 
16. 5, 4; £b. gt, 16- 
17; 96, 21. 


§ 156 


1 Stut 5, 29. 


SIAC WA Rer2 2039. 
Sim. Amrah 29, 2; 
Urk. iv. 624, 5. 


3 Urk. iv. 593. 


8 AMG Sy VAL 3e Gx 
88), 3; sim. OFA. iv. 
897, 13; after wi, 
Arm. 103, 113 after 
ist ir (§ 149, 2), Anz. 
37, pl. 2,19; after av, 
2b. 390, 7. 


SE Hy Gath 


8 BUDGE, p. 232, 6. 


7 Urk, iv. 157. 


8 7. Carn.14. Sim. 
76.15; Urk. iv. 547, 
10. 

® Urk.iv.150. Sim. 
2b. 879, 4. 


10 #0, 46, 21-2. Sim. 
WAC ERS 72134. 


Org, iv.198. Sim. 
76. 3, 3; Leyden V 4, 
2; Louvre C172 qu. 
Exerc. xiii. (@). 

12 Urk.iv.662. Sim. 
1b. 654, 55 736, 11. 
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The daughter of the nomarch reigned =§ 87 SAIN SET I 7 Goren srs m 
nft-¢ until her son had become a strong man.! 

Thou shalt traverse the sea in sandals J #39 =~ 
thou didst upon earth.’ 

Horus... who smites the chieftains who have attacked him 92} «2° of T 
= Uft wia-n nf it-(:f) Re ngtw r ts nb according as his father Re has decreed 
for him victories over every land.° 

See too the example after zy ‘if’, above § 151. 


mi ir-nk tp ts as (lit. like) 


§ 157. Prepositions before noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, 
or adjectival predicate.—Here again the usual expedient of employing the 
sdm-f form of wun ‘be’ (§ 118) or of the adjective-verb (§ 143) is adopted. 

1. With adverbial predicate the form 4x wz-f (§ 107) is used where no 
stress is laid on the duration of the act, or unless specifically future time is 
referred to. 

xc lwasea priest... > together with my father \S—°> > m wn-f tp 
when (lit. in) he was upon earth.‘ 

The other form of the sdm-f of wun, namely & ~ waun-f, is employed 
when the sense is future or else markedly continuous. 

Exx. "2" QL Bh Ane wan-tn m-sz Anty-(?) and (lit. together with) 
ye shall be after my statue.® 

NorS WW2 pH wht wan Hr m ngn-f while Horus was in his youth.® 

2. When the predicate is xomznal, the Sdm:-f form of wun is likewise 
employed, together with the of predication. 

Ex. BS/S\ NT 3 adr wn hm i m inp since My Majesty was a child.” 

3. Here we must call attention to the peculiar use of ww after mi ‘like’ 
and 7 ‘than’. 

Exx. Jesh? '0)& JI OX iwi hrf mi wn bik I was upon him as though it 
were a falcon, lit. as though a falcon were (upon him).8 

[eB SH s07-w-f wi r wai r hit he made me greater than I was 
before.° 

4. With adjectival predicate, the sdm-f form of the adjective-verb is used. 

Exx. Bandage all wounds........ =(NEF TS x ndm-f hr cwy so that (lit. 
to) he may become well immediately.! 

The god put it in my heart....to make his house flourish } +=] 40 
mi ¢3:f y ntr nb inasmuch as (lit. like) he is greater than any god.” 

The princes came .... to do obeisance to the might of His Majesty..... 
wn aad SOA ng 03 LS-f because his power was (so) great.!2 
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Further examples of cases 1, 2, and 4 above have already been quoted in 
connection with zr ‘if’; see § 150. 


Oss. To negate clauses of this kind, the Sdm-f form of the negative verb tz 
may be used ; see below § 347, 5. 6. 


§ 158. Prepositions serving to form epithets and nouns.—1. Since 
adjectives in -y (§ 79) can be formed from most simple prepositions, it is these 
which are usually employed when a noun has to be qualified by a phrase 
consisting of preposition + noun. 

Ex. FB 423i aS webw imyw hiw-sn the priests who-are-in their times, 


Le 
i.e. the priests of any given time.! Zmyw is m. plur. of the adjective from m. 


Certain fixed phrases consisting of preposition +noun have, however, come 
to be regularly used as epithets; so, for example, + dr:f, r dr ‘complete’, lit. 
‘to (its) end’ and mi a:f ‘entire’, lit. ‘like its form’, both quoted above § 100. 
Along similar lines has been created the common phrase 48“}84 \ 424 im ‘this 
thy humble servant’, lit. ‘the servant there’,? in which zm is the adverbial form 
of the preposition ‘in’. Similarly 438: \~— we im nd ‘every one thereof’, 
‘every one of them’. 

Certain idiomatic phrases consisting of preposition+noun are made into 
epithets by the help of the genitival adjective. 

Exx. (IRN YL 2 hswt-it nt gr nsw my favours from (lit. of with) the king.‘ 
A curious parallel is afforded by the French mes faveurs de par le rot. 

(A\\ BS © imehy n br nsw one honoured by (lit. of with) the king.® 

QO sa me | Oo hnt-s n tp itrw her procession on (lit. of upon) the river.® 


2. Another way of analysing the last-named expressions would be to say 
that 47-usw ‘with-the-king’ serves as a noun. Sentences can be quoted where 
preposition + noun together function as a noun. 

Exx. =Off{[I lo" 3 7-57 msy¢ pw it was after supper.® 

e— AOS —I15° kr m pwirt m mitt wherefore is it that the like is done? Lit. 


{ol ass atts , 
on account of what is it, the doing accordingly ?” 


PsN Led HSS SJ SO el st bem Yrd nfrytr pho 
4; wi v bs hr hnv-f lo, from Yeraza to the ends of the earth had fallen into 
rebellion against His Majesty.® 

— 12! m sez tp t2 in extolling (life) upon earth.® 


§ 159. Position of the prepositions.—The prepositions always precede 
the word which they govern, whether it be a noun or some verb-form. The 
governed word thus seems to be a direct genitive, as in the Semitic languages. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that some, at least, of the simple pre- 
positions are derived from nouns, exx. © 4 ‘upon’, lit. ‘head’; ff \® 4 ‘behind’, 
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§ 157 


1 S¢u¢ 1, 311. Sim. 
BUDGE, p. 260, 6. 


2 See above p. 58, 
n. 1; and for some 
analogous _ phrases 
GRIFFITH, <Kahun 
Papyri, pp. 78. 1055 
AZ. 59, 22. 

WAS One ASYzs 
B246. We im alone, 
Eb. 54, 20; Adm. 4, 
14. 

INT Thy Try Shs 
Sim. S272. B310; BH. 
i, 25, 57-8. 


5 BH. i. 25, 115-6. 


ba Fleph. 25. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 186, 13. 


HOE 5 Vom 


PSBAs 35,100. 


8 Urk.iv.648. Sim. 
Ant S3¢-r Nhrn, 1b. 
649, 9; 7-1n-m S32, 
subj., ib. 618, 1. 

® PSBA. 35, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 583, 3, qu. 
§ 120; possibly also 
Leb, 78. 
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DE SeS ati bs 
2 Mao Se. Wy. 


3 Tlowever, #2 in- 
troducing subordinate 
clauses at beginning of 
the sentence, § 444, 2: 
also independently, p. 


374). 7. 


lit. ‘back of the head’; cf. American ‘back of...... ’, French faute de. Moreover, 
in the compound prepositions the second element is often a noun (§ 178), and in 
some cases the genitival adjective here appears between the preposition and 
a governed noun, ex. \AAGcI | O m-huw-n tw pu ‘within (lit. in the interior 
of) this isle’;! contrast with suffix A708 f4 m-hnw-f ‘ within it’? 

Egyptian shows a repugnance to placing so weak a word as a preposition at 
the beginning of a sentence, but 7-f#¢ is sometimes so used, see § 148, 5. Apart 
from this, and excepting the exclamatory sentences of § 153, the only prepositions 
ever placed at the beginning appear to be > 7 and »« 2 in their initial forms 
(= tr and |— in; for zx see § 155, end, and for the very common Zr see §§ 149-51. 
The cases where preposition+noun together function as a noun (§ 158, 2) can 


hardly be quoted as exceptions to this rule. 
Note that what is here said of the position of the prepositions holds good 


both when they are followed by a mere noun and when they are followed by 
a noun clause.’ 


§160. Negation of the prepositions.—The uses of ~~ xz and ~|\| x és 
to negative.a group consisting of preposition + noun will be dealt with in connection 


with the adverbs (§ 209). 


VO CA Bieta, 


ae ty ascend, approach. U k? spirit, soul, double, see below 
<=> 1 drp undertake, make offering of. Yee Pile . 
= 2 Ne &tyw staircase, terrace, hill- 
ae) va grow. ay 


oy ANG (w) be new, fresh; KZ S| at vrwat hard stone, sandstone. 


m miwt anew, lit. in newness. a 

x G #+ antiquity, old time. 
oo var. x krt-hrw daytime. 
de: var. uP Smc(w) Upper Egypt. 
Ul Sk var. ak T3-mhw Lower Egypt. 


Www, 3 
c zur stone. 
— 


oJ ¢ - 9: 
Be -¥ cedar (properly ‘ pine’). 


— 
¢? door. 


me cf house, department; zvy-¢¢ official, 

one belonging to a department. a var. j ‘py (who is) upon, chief, first. 
eel nn 
me, limb, member. ay @#y who, which. 


T4 Wsir Osiris, the god of the dead. nes zwty who not, which not. 
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LESSON XIII 
Eee Eee Ss) Pmeor i 


(a) Study the following sentences from a funerary stela:» 


= tt ON ee ee 


rain imy-r kt me lrp ate 
Placed me the overseer of works? as officer in charge of that which (is) and 
aS S4 | 2 se —— 
zwet nt mngi n ikret hr ib-f 
that which because I was efficient and because I was excellent in his heart 
(is) not,$ 
—S— A AEN 8 S 0 
. iry-c¢ (§ 61) nb nty hrf iw frp-n-(2) 
more than official any who (was) with him. I undertook 
eed a) 5 
kit Mm rw-prw nw nirw Sm (w) T3-mhw * ink 


works in the temples of the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt. I was 


Se US oa 


26 ismt bur mrt 
a possessor of favour, sweet of love. 
1 Louvre C 172, published SHARPE, Eg. Luscriptions, i. 82. 2 I.e. chief builder or architect. 


3 ‘That which is and that which is not’, i.e. everything. 
4 The sign for 7}-mhw is here identical with that for 43, from which it is usually distinguished. Sme must not be 
confused with rsw ‘south’, see below in the Sign-list, under M 24-6. 


(6) Transliterate and translate : 

0) (pe Wo AR NS h-82l=- AS 
Pn ea we! ASS leona 
BIE Kon: @ HCO eM Oa 
CeO ese INSAIE Milo Wea 
FISH US) (= AA 
uD nn WIN 4 [42S ISH SAS 


5 The hill-slope in question is presumably that of the Lebanon. 
6 Ntyw im ‘those who are there’, a common periphrasis for ‘the dead’, 
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Exerc. XIII 


Exerc. XIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


8 LYAE IG) Ser, 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) To thy &a, my good lord!!_ (2) As for Heliopolis, it is the principal city 
of Egypt. (3) There is no man void of wrong-doing. (4) This ruler, he 
placed me in front of his children, he made me commander of his army, because 
my hands prospered more than (those of) any servant of his. (5) If thou goest up 
to heaven, behold he is there; if thou goest down to the netherworld, behold he 
is there likewise. (6) He followed his lord when (m) he was in (lit. upon) this 
(foreign) land. (7) If I had heard it, I would have given him gold (tw Sdm-n-f 
form). 


1 Words spoken by an attendant offering wine. 


TBs SS OMNO er 


PREPOSITIONS (continued) 


N.B.— Zhe details of this lesson are intended for reference only. For this 
reason the uses with the infinitive, the Sdmt-f form, etc., have been enumerated, 
although those verb-forms belong to a later part of the book. 


§ 161. Egyptian prepositions are either szmp/e or compound. The simple 
prepositions consist of one word only; those which consist of more than one 
word are called compound. 

The simple prepositions (§§ 162-177) are enumerated in the approximate 
order of their importance; the compound prepositions (§§ 178-181) are classified 
according to their mode of formation. Only the more important and typical 
meanings are given. Note that before verb-forms like sdm:f and sdm-n-f the 
Egyptian prepositions must frequently be rendered by an English conjunction, 
exx. m ‘when’, iv ‘if’, see above § 155. For further remarks see Add. 


THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 


§ 162. \\ ™, before suffixes |\ tm., indicates position generally, the main 
lines of development being ‘in’, ‘from’, and the instrumental ‘ with’. 

1. of place. ‘In’ a place, house, boat, etc. J/ 26 ‘in the heart’, # 7 ‘in 
the mouth’. Not as a rule meaning ‘into’ after verbs of motion, ~ having 
superseded m in this sense; but ¢ m, tkn m, hn m ‘approach’, ‘draw near to’. 
So too di m ié ‘place (a plan) in the heart’; @é m Ar ‘command’, ‘charge’, lit. 
‘place in the face’. 

2. of czme, ‘In’ this year, day, time. J Smw ‘in the summer’; m dwzw 
‘to-morrow ’, m sf ‘yesterday’; m grh ‘in the night’; m rvpt 3 ‘for three years’! 
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HE SSIMPEED PREPOSITIONS 


3. of states. 
the favour of’. 


M rswt, imw ‘in joy’, ‘grief’; m snd ‘in health’ ; 1 Ast n¢ ‘in 


4. of manner. 
wise’. 


M mst ‘in truth’, ‘truly’; # mew ‘anew’; mm mitt ‘ like- 


5. of kexd, where ‘consisting of’ is often the best rendering. 7 inr, dot 
‘of stone’, ‘brick’; chew m rnpwt ‘period of years’. Here may be included the 
partitive use, exx. we im-sn ‘one of them’ (§ 262, 1); zz im-f ‘bring (some) of it’. 
‘As’, ex. ‘I sailed 


rarely with suffix, ex. 2-42 imed ‘ your 


6. of eguivalence or predication, see above §§ 38. 84. 96. 
down m sz hsty-¢ as the son of a prince’ ;? 


father, namely myself’. Also sometimes to define a suffix subject. 


7. of zustrument. M hps-i ‘by my strong arm’; m sfrw-t ‘by my counsels’. 
Mh m ‘fill with’; hr m ‘equip with’. 


7a. of concomitance, almost like Ax° ‘ together with’, § 171. 


8. of separation. Pr m ‘go out from’ ; 2 m ‘return from’; $s m ‘begin 


from’; sw m ‘free from’. 


g. idiomatically with verbs. 7 m ‘have recourse to’ ;* iv/ m ‘act according 
to’;°> mh m ‘seize upon’;* mdw m ‘speak against’ ;? 7% m ‘know (something) 
of (someone)’ ;* Zum mz ‘join with’; sm m ‘gain control over’; sé¢ m ‘laugh at’. 


10. with infinitive. In various uses as above, ex. m whm ‘again’, lit. ‘in 
repeating’. Particularly with verbs of movement (below §§ 304, 2; 331), ex. 
m prt ‘ (engaged) in going forth’. 

11. with sdm-f. (a) ‘when’, ex. m wau:f ¢p ts ‘when he was upon earth’ 
(§157, 1). (6) ‘as’, ‘as truly as’ (almost equivalent to ‘ if’), ex. m mrrin cng 
‘as truly as ye love life’ (§ 444, 2). (c) ‘though’ (rare): ex. AJ Av! m 
msdd ib-f ‘though his heart hates (it)’.® (d@) curiously, with the 7 of predica- 
tion, almost like a relative clause: ‘a fotp-di-nesu formula \o ol Que m tr 


n-f s3f being what (lit. as) his son made for him’ ;'° see below §§ 444, 3; 454, 4. 
12, with Sdmd-f (doubtful). ‘When’, see below § 407, 2. 


§ 163. = 7" originally |= zr, form with suffixes = 7, seldom |= iv; 
at the beginning of sentences |= iy occurs with the meanings ‘as to’ and ‘if’, 
see §§ 149-51. Original signification apparently ‘ to’, ‘towards’. 

1. of place. ‘To’ heaven, the West, Thebes, his abode, etc., with verbs 
of motion. To place an amulet ‘upon’ the neck; ‘at’ the feet of; make a tomb 
‘at’ the stairway of the great god; spr 7 ‘arrive at’ even of reaching persons," 
though z is here usual with other verbs of motion. 


2. of persons. Wp r ‘open the mouth’ x ‘to’ a person, to address him.” 
After verbs of speaking is far commoner than 7." 
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§ 162 


1 Weste. 11%, 25; 
Sims 22dsa BD l,o3)3 
P. Kah. 31, 12. 15. 

2 Ive io hy, ISN 
Munich 4, 6. 

5 Cairo 28083 (SP), 
14], 

32 Ork. iv. 651, 10, 
R3-sn (§ 436) m nz n 
Arw. Sim. 7h.7.S. 
lv, p. 10, n. 4. 

OVER 3h hy 1e)S 
Hamm. 114, 12. See 
JEA. 25, 166. 


4 See Kec. 39, 105. 

5 See Unt. 4, 107. 

8 Urk. iv. 660, 8 

7 See AZ. 29, 49. 

os Vokes Uae ive 
BOSea 7s 


® Urk. iv. 969, 3. 
Sim. P. Kah. 36, 42; 


Eb. 70, 24. 
10 Cairo 20027. Sim. 
76, 20048. 20117. 


20225. 20235. 20372. 
Rather differently 
‘such as’, Ur, iv. 46, 
VECO O 2 

11 See G. ROEDER, 
Die Praeposition R, 
Berlin 1904. 

12 So before noun, 
Harh. 763. 

3 Szutl,275; PETR. 
Court, 23, 2; MMen- 
thuw. 18. 

M Mou. K. 9; 3 

18 Sebekkhu 8. 


16 Weste. 1, 
IWIN, JAR V8 TE 
17 Sh. S. 81. 
18 R after isn, see 
Lac. 7R. 23, 15. 29, 

qu. § 436. 


YESS) 


§ 163 


l Stn. R 20. 
2 Urk. iv. 1106, 9. 
* Peas. BI, 31. 


8 Griff. Stud. 57. 


4 Rhind 45. 
Hamm. 191, 4. 


Sim. 


5 Urk.iv. 1211, 15. 

O TONE EL 

7 Sin. B256; P. 
Kah. 6,12; Uré&. iv. 
979, 1; Ann. 37, pl. 
2, 15. 

8 See Voc. Bauer, 
p. lor-2. 

9 Urk. iv. 1120, 1. 
Sim. Aré-€ 7 ‘arrears 
against’, BA. i. 8, 17. 

10 BH.i. 8,7. Sim. 
Sin. B17. 243; Peas. 
R3se Br 335 Sires. 
157, qu. § 154. 

ae i Carnads 

12 £6, 18, 14. Sim. 
Wh TGh BUR 2G 708k 
60, 15. 

1S Urk. iv. 974, 4- 

WS Siut 5, 22. 

 Pahert 5. Sim. 
Siut 1, 266; £6. 46, 
21, qu. §157, 43 2. 
Kah. 29, 43, qu. § 326. 

16 Brit. Mus. 614, 
12. Sim. Hamm. 110, 
4; Th. T.S. iii. 26, 
12. 

17 Ratherdifferently, 
Peas. BI, 104. 

18 Hamm. 114, 8; 
Urk. iv. 617, 9- 


19 See GuNN, S/u- 
dies, ch. 9. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


3. of dime. Retr n ‘at time of’;! 7 tnw rupt ‘every year’ (§ 101); 7 nw, 
‘at the (right) time’ ;? ~ Avw ¢ ‘for (extending over) four days’.’ 

4. of purpose or futurity. R m ‘to what purpose ?’ (§ 496); 7 Asty-¢ ‘to be 
prince’, see §§ 84. 122. 332. Also with verbs, 22 ‘come for’, 4:6 r ‘send for’. 

5. of measurement. 


6. of respect. 
‘according to law’. 


10 y 10 r Jo ‘ten by ten by ten (cubits) ’.4 

Speak, report, ‘concerning’; sés 7 ‘teach about’ (§ 84); 7 Ap 
Tr ‘as to’, see § 149. 

7. of comparison. ‘More than’ after adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, see §§ 50. 

Also in cs 7 smnt ‘too many to record’ ;* stomach too heavy 7 wzm ‘to 
For the abbreviation characteristic of Egyptian comparisons see § 506, 4. 


207. 
Catia 

8. of separation. Hrw-r ‘apart from’ (§ 179); 43 x ‘conceal from’; stu r 
‘distinguish from’; 7, sis r ‘know’, ‘discern’ one ‘ from another’.’ 

9. of opposition. Trt r ‘act against’.® Of debts, 7 ~ ‘ charge against ’.° 

10. with infinitive. Besides other uses (e.g. above 7) very common of 
futurity, ex. iw:f r sdm ‘he shall hear’, see below § 332. Also of purpose, ex. 
vy shrt hftyw-f ‘in order to overthrow his enemies’.!° Further, after particular 
verbs: 76 ‘wish’, ex. 48—"G AAAS i672 + nhm Kmt ‘1 wish to save 
Egypt’; dws, ex. KR OHMS S| dwe& r sin-st ‘thou shalt rub it early in the 
morning’, lit. ‘thou shalt use the morning to rub it’;!? sud r ‘fear to’; 18 sdz 
teach: to: 

11. with Sdm-f. (a) ‘so that’, ex. f \G aS shm-k m mw r htp ib-k 
‘mayst thou have access to water so that thy heart may be satisfied’.!° (4) ‘until’, 
ex. ‘the king loved me.... =[}J KA Ae + sazf m htp r tf until he 
went in peace to his horizon’.!® (c) ‘more than’, see above § 157, 3.17 (@) ‘accord- 
ing as’ ex. > + mrr-f ‘according as he desires’.'® (¢) ‘if’, in the form ir, 
see § 150. 

12. with sdmn-f, 
S151. 


13. with Sdmt-f. ‘Until’, see below § 407, t. 


(z) ‘until’, see above § 156. (4) ‘if’, in the form z7, see 


§ 164, 2, before nouns not infrequently written + and consistently so in 
certain papyri of early Dyn. XVIII, often wrongly transcribed as — by modern 
scholars ;1° before suffixes always »«; in some rare instances written 4. at the 
beginning of the sentence, see §§ 148, 5; 155 end. 
thing affected. 


1. of dative. ‘To’ a person, so with rai ‘give’, swd ‘hand over’. Dad, smi 
m ‘speak’, ‘report to’. Also with other verbs: wa x ‘command’; sdm x 
‘hearken to’, ‘obey’ a person ; 4:4, in x ‘send’, ‘bring to’. Hence of motion: 


Indicates the person or 
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THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 


hi ‘go down’, Sn ‘go’, iw ‘come’ 2 ‘to’ a person, whereas 7 is used of movement 
‘to’ or ‘towards’ a thing. 

2. of advantage. ‘Tr ‘to make’ (something) x ‘for’ a person; absolutely, év 
w ‘act on behalf of’, ‘help’ ;1 2/7, #2 2 ‘ good’, ‘useful for’. 

3. of the person zxterested. For example after imperatives, see § 337, 2. 
4. of possession: ‘belonging to’. See above § 114, I. 

5. of cause. Rm n ‘weep at’ a thing;* 2 hr ‘through hunger’ ;* 
deaf  dbsw ‘for the sake of rewards’. So n-mrwt, n-tit-n, below § 181. 
Fsf x ‘punish’, lit. ‘ward off for’. 
XN sw, isdt ‘in the sun’, ‘the dew’. 


N :bd 2 ‘within two months’;? 2 wawt ‘in an hour’;® 2 dt 


a judge 
6. with certain verbs. Dg x ‘look at’. 
7. in certain expressions. 
8. of deme. 
‘for ever ’.° 
9. with sdw-f. 
10. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun, ‘ because’, 
‘for’. See above § 154. 


‘Because’; ex. above §§ 157, 4 end. 


Oss. For z after adjectives, see above § 141, and as component of the fdm-n:f 
form, see § 411, 2. 


§ 165. % Zr, more rarely ¢ alone,’ with suffixes % 47 or occasionally %!," 
signified originally ‘upon’. 
1. of place. Strictly ‘upon’: the ground, a road, a chariot, a bed. Hr mw 
Ary tz ‘on water and on land’. I followed 4 rdwy-z ‘on my feet’, i.e. ‘on foot’. 
But often much more indefinitely: 4v rs, mhé ‘to the south’, ‘north’; Zr Zt hs 
‘up a high tree’; 47 sd? ‘at (or ‘through’ ?) the gate’; Zr Amt ‘in Egypt’? 
So with various verbs: sz, sw? hr ‘pass by’; kms hr dmi ‘besiege a town ’, lit. 
Also figuratively: 47 z6-% ‘in thy heart’. 
2. of proventence. Nbw hr fist ‘gold from the desert-land’. 
? l4a 


pr-hd ‘from the Treasury . 


‘sit down at’.18 
Honey 4r 
Ti hr ‘come from’. 

3. of privation. Despoil (‘wx) the poor man ‘of’ (47) his property ; *° whw-kr 
‘excepted from’ (§ 179). 

4. of téme (rare). Hy :bd 2‘intwo months’.7 He makesa delay 47 hrw 3 
‘for three days’.* 

5. of occasion. Pr hy rw ‘come forth at the voice’. 

6. distributively, Latin per. 

7. of cause (very common). H¢ép, hr hr ‘pleased’, ‘content on account of’ 
something. 76 dw hr ‘heart sad concerning’, vs 4 hy ‘vigilant concerning ’, 
mhy hr ‘neglectful about’ something. “7s 4r ‘praise for’ something. 7/24, i 


hr ‘send (a letter)’, ‘come concerning’ something. Also of barter, vdi ‘give’ 


They give a loaf 4x we im nd ‘each of them’." 
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§ 164 


1 Voc. Bauer, p. 
101. 


O IPGK IBib, BRO 
NAV. 64, 16. 

8 Si. Bist; Urk. 
iv. 665, I1. 


© Urk. iv. 118, 16; 


5 Sin. B29; Peas. 
B 2, 106. 


© See AZ. 31, 51. 
T Sh. S. 168. 


8 Urk, iv. 751, 16; 
Arm. 103, 7. 
SEB Hin250. 


10 S2ut 1, 273 foll. 
passim. 


1 Stn. Bod. 173. 
193; Led. 121. Once 
only, ##r-, see p. 209, 
n. 6. 


12 Sin. B 26. 
13 Ork. iv. 3. 
14 Peas, BI, 104. 


M43 Mar. Karn. 33. 


1 Semnah Disp. 2, 
8; 4,8; Urk. iv. 767, 
3° 


LO JER JI PE 


MS SSE 1 


18 OUrk, iv. 1110, 16, 


19 Stut I, 290. 294. 
Sim, P. Kak, 12, 9. 


§ 165 


1 Stu¢ 1, 274. 292. 
2960; Rhind 62. 


aeBerlse Asleep: 
258, 21. 

Seb. 24. 

* Rhind 25. Sim. 
1b. 24. 26, 


5 Urk. iv. 766, 2. 
But also ‘ mention Ar 
raf ‘by its name’, 
Arm. 103, 3- 

§ Westc. 11, 24. 


T BH, i, 8, 10, qu. 
§ 300, 


8 Urk. iv. 740. Sim. 
th. 745, 12; Stet 1, 
308; Ann. 37, pl. 2,15. 

> Siz. Bi17. Sim. 
Peas. Bt, t1-2;3 Ure. 
iv. 3, 35 654, 5; 2. 
By heh LOL 


% In hr tp-k ‘ at thy 
head’, kr rdwy-k ‘ at 
(or “by ) thy feet’, 


JEA, 27, 144. 
10 Westc. 4,7. Sim. 
CERIN Asai .6 
DLCs mee mCi 
Pp: 79, top. 


2.52702 LZ. 192. 
ESS 777.me Deli Am Ue 
§ 44, 2. 


14 #6. 102, 13. Sim. 
th. 102, 5. 


KS Whe The, VG 1 
(p. 88), 2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


this 4v ‘for’ that... Again th: hr ‘fight on behalf of’;? £sf dr ‘protect’, lit. 
‘ward off on account of’. Note further sdz 4r ‘rebel against’ the king. 

8. of addition. Gs-f hr-f ‘its half is (added) to it’.t So too for purposes of 
co-ordination, ex. @ hr hyt ‘wind upon (i.e. and) rain’; see above § 91, I. Son 
hy ‘mixed with’, Ps, wrh, wt hr ‘cook’, ‘anoint’, ‘bandage with’ something. 
Hr rn ‘having upon it the name’ ;° rv £¢m ‘having upon it 
A very curious use, cf. Engl. ‘all over snow’, ‘cow in calf’. 


9. of marks. 
the seal ’.° 

10. with infinitive, properly ‘on’ or ‘while’ of a concomitant act, ex. ii-mi hr 
sms:f ‘1 returned (on) accompanying him’.’? This use leads to extensive develop- 
ments, see below § 319. Also referring to past events, probably as an extension 
of use 2 above, ex. His Majesty returned 47 sfr¢t Rinw ‘from (or ‘ after’) over- 
throwing (or ‘having overthrown’) Retjnu’.® 

11. with sdm-f, ‘because’, ex. -O K+ Py Zr m3: wi ‘because he sees 
me 

§ 166. © fr, less often a, with suffixes & 4r-, ‘under’. 


a 


1. ‘under’ the sky, the feet, etc. Rarely, however, simply ‘at’. 

2. ‘under’, ‘carrying’ a load. Hr inw, swt ‘bringing tribute’, ‘presents’ ; 
the crocodile departed 47:f ‘carrying him off’;?° fields 47 24‘ under corn’.1!) With 
verbs 3£f, mh hr ‘loaded’, ‘filled with’. 

3. metaphorically, in various uses, Loaded £7 m:rw ‘with sorrows’; lands 
Hr docwti ‘under my seal’; 4 st-hr-f ‘under his charge’. 
Hr sh,* shr ‘under (i.e. influenced by) the counsel’, ‘ will’ of someone. This 
state (ss) which I was ‘in’, 47-f, lit. ‘under it’. Also of cause: tired Ar Smt 


swt ‘ through long journeying ’.'* 


hr rgwt ‘in joy’. 


§ 167. © Gr, ‘with’ or ‘near’ someone. Restricted to a limited set of uses. 

1. ‘Under’ a king. Ar km nw ‘(Year....) under the Majesty of’, very 
frequent. So too sswt nt gr nsw ‘favours (of) under the king’ (§ 158, 1) ; évzhy 
fr ‘honoured with’ a god, etc. 


2. ‘To’a person. Dd fr ‘speak to’ a person, his children, etc. 


‘what happened to me’.® Gods give health, etc. gz ‘to me’. 


Hort bri 
3. ‘ By’ of the agent (rare). See above § 39, end. 


Ops. For the related particle £7 see § 239; and for the perhaps different 47 as 
component of the sdm-¢r-f form see below § 427. 


§ 168. ,! 2x, less frequently 1%, has as sole function to express the agent 
(‘by’ someone) after verbs, chiefly the infinitive (§ 300) and the various passive 
forms (§ 39, end). It cannot be clearly distinguished from the particle zz (§ 227), 
in connection with which it will be dealt with further. Very much more doubtful 
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is the question whether it is at all connected with the preposition , of which, as 
we have seen (§ 164), the rare initial form is NO 77) 


Oss. For the possibly different zz which serves to form the s¢m-in-f form, see § 427. 


§ 169. $° Z/7, so written apparently for reasons of symmetry in place of the 
much rarer <, means properly ‘face to face with’, 


1. ‘in front of’. Him who is £/¢-2 ‘opposite thee’, i.e. with whom thou art 


talking! Dd £/¢ ‘speak with’, ‘say to’, not uncommon.? Especially also £/t-hr 
‘before the face of’ (§ 178). 
2. ‘in accordance with’. Act £/¢ s§ pu ‘according to this writing’ ;* Z/¢ zy 


‘according to measure’;* respect him £/¢ £prt x-f ‘in proportion to what has 


accrued to him’.® 
3. ‘as well as’ (very rare). Male and female slaves £/¢ krdw-sn ‘as well as 
their children’. 

4. of tome. Year 43....4f/¢ fst-sp 25 ‘corresponding to year 25’ in the 
Oryx nome.” 

5. with infinitive, ‘at the time of’, ‘when’. Words to be recited f/f wh 
pArt ‘when applying remedies’.* 

6. with sdm:f. (a) ‘when’ (common). Exx. 922238 {ft hss-f ‘when he is 
humble’ ;? S°eS_f{ RS Zft wa-f mr ‘when he was ill’? (4) ‘according as’, 
‘in proportion as’ (seldom), exx. not high-tempered Se74]— G/¢ wsr-(Z) ‘in 
proportion as I was powerful’; I built it SeSu Zft mrr-f ‘according as he 


desired ’.'? 
7. with sdm-n-f. 
8. with sdmd:f (doubtful). 


‘According as’; an ex. above § 156. 


‘When’; see below § 407, 2. 


§ 170. 2 mi, sometimes 2, hardly ever with suffixes, expresses dekeness. 
‘Like’ a dream, the will of god, etc.; QS, mi m ‘like 


So often in similes, ex. lesAQl A WeMN SB] turd me 
For the abbreviation 


1. of resemblance. 
what ?’, ‘how ?’ (§ 496). 
s itw m thw ‘1 was like a man caught in the dusk’.?® 
sometimes found in comparisons, see below § 506, 4. 

2. of conformity. He went down mi né-t-f ‘according to his habit’ ;* act 
wat ‘according to commands’; mi ntt r hp ‘according to what is lawful’. 

3. ‘as well as’ (seldom). Exx. m\\QG™ MTS BQ wy wk mi nbt-r-dr 
‘Hail to thee as well as (to) the lady of the universe’;'° 9QU BUT Arw mi grh 
‘day as well as night’."” 

4. with infinitive in the meaning ‘like’." 

5. with sdm-f. (a) ‘as when’, ex. his rays illuminate the two lands QsTo 
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§ 168 


1 Pt.79. Sim. Urk. 
iv. 26, 15. 

2 Sin. R67; B 267; 
Urk. iv. 26, 16; 649, 
14. 

3 Meir ii. 6. 

SIs, DP %S 

oS Teg, Wesker. 


6 Urk. iv. 665. 


US BIT Me S513) 


8 #O. 1, 10. Sim. 
1. 97) 43 Urk. iv. 
734, 153 742) 43 757» 
15. 

9 Pr. 76. Sim. Leb. 
ip See i Ayes 
Urk. iv. 742, 2. 

10 P, Kah. 13, 34. 

11 Brit. Mus. 614, 9; 
cf. Peas. B1, 214. 

12 Rifeh 7, 31. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 116, 17. 


128 )/y inearly O.K., 
see Sign-list, W 19. 

12D Examples, Wé. 
5 BD OD 


18 Sim. B254. Sim. 
26. 118. 


MM Westc. 3, 2. 11. 
15 Urk, iv. 1088. 


16 Sin, B274. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 368, I. 

17 Mar. Abyd. ii. 
29, 22, Sim. 2d. 13. 

18 Exx, Led. 131. 
133-138; £6. 53, 22; 
108, 2. 


§ 170 


1 Urk.iv.806. Sim, 
Abs Shi TES SVT 
225; Peas. BI, 242. 
244; Led. 137. 141. 

2 Ted. 150. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 753, 7+ 9- 

DIR ISABAS NEO. 
95 36, 52. 


* Urk. iv. 839, 16; 
842, 4.15; 862, 14. 


5 £b. 40, 8. Sim. 


Peas. R128. 
6 Exx. P. Kah. 28, 
433 29, 22; 31, 1; 


35) 153 Stet 1, 293. 
294. 307. 
7 Weste. 7, 3. 


8 Urk.v. 12. Sim. 
Siut 1, 317, qu. § 157, 
Tig AC 7s 550: 


® Westc. 10, 8. 15. 
22. 


10 Urk. iv. 697. 

1 Hamm. 110, 3. 

127k. 1077, 93 ct. 
Sin. B59. 

Se PASS he 

14 See PSBA. 25, 
334+ 


16 ERM. Hymn. 12, 
3+ 45 14, Te 

16 Sin. R 45. 

17 Westc. 10, 10.17. 
24. 

18 Urk, iv. 160, 12. 


19 BH. i. 25, 101-2. 


20 Exx, D. el B. 11. 
18, 48. 
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=2 mi win Re ‘as when Ré€ shines’! (4) ‘according as’, ex. J > mi dak 
‘according as thou sayest’;* especially in the phrase |S & yh f\ mi mrr bik im 
‘according as this thy humble servant desires ’.* 

6. with sdm-n-f (rare). See above, § 156. 

7. with the passive sam:-f. See below, § 423, 3. 

8. with the samé:f form (doubtful). See below, § 407, 2. 

9. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun. 
above, § 154. 

§ 171. {~~ Ane ‘together with’, in Dyn. XVIII rarely written J 47.4 

1. ‘together with’ someone, less commonly something. So too with verbs, 
maw hn ‘talk with’, ¢47 ne ‘fight with’. Never ‘with’ of instrument, which is ™. 

2. of co-ordination, where English has ‘and’; see above § 91, I. 


See 


3. with infinitive. | Sometimes found curiously to continue an injunction, 
where English uses a finite form, ex. 2 So....... See oy ee eee 
hne rdit wf phrt*thou shalt make ..... and shalt give (lit. with giving) to him 
remedies’. So frequently in letters, contracts, etc., where however 4u¢ may co- 
ordinate an infinitive with a preceding infinitive ;° for a further development of this 
construction see § 300, Oxzs. Also continuing construction with 47 + inf., ex. zw-f 
hr wnm.... hne swrt ‘he eats....and drinks’, lit. ‘with drinking ’.’ 

4. with Sdm:f (rare), ex. on that day on which the enemies.... were 
destroyed {72 A&G 2ue shks-tw sz-f Hr ‘and (lit. with) his son Horus 
was caused to rule’. 

§ 172. f\® 4 ‘behind’, derived from a noun 47 ‘ back of head’. 

1. ‘behind’ a person.® Mw 7 ‘look behind’ oneself ;?° ez 42 ‘turn behind’ 
oneself, i.e. turn back ;" iw 42 ‘come behind’, ‘ take.unawares’, of evils;” 47 ¢ 
‘behind bread’, i.e. ‘at meals ’.?8 

2. ‘around’. Pfr hz ind ‘move around a wall’.* So too frequently sz 4 
‘a protection around’ a person, where however there may be a sense of envelop- 
ing from behind, as with wings, etc. 


§ 173. ® 7, an old word for ‘head’, is used as a preposition meaning ‘ upon’ 
in certain phrases; 9.2% ¢pw-& ‘upon thee’! is a quite exceptional writing with 
the suffix. Most commonly ¢ ¢ ‘ upon earth’, i.e. living. Also wrsyw tp ind 
‘watchers upon the wall’; '¢ the child came forth ¢f ¢wy-sy ‘upon her hands’, i.e. 
upon the hands of the midwife ;!7 and others.?8 


§ 174. (i) 2&2, rarely written -%, once ~»®,!° seems akin to a word for 
‘face’ and signifies properly ‘in front’. 

1. ‘in front of’, mainly in a tag applied to the Pharaoh fhe 2&— gut 
kiw (ngw no ‘in front of the souls of all living ’.2° 
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2. ‘among’, with the notion of ‘foremost among’! So with ¢v,? stn ‘dis- 
tinguish ’, sé ‘ choose’*‘among’a number. ai‘ give’ something ‘ out of’ one’s 
possessions.* Also as a mathematical term.° 
3. in certain expressions. Pr ft ‘issue from’ of a child as engendered by 


father ;* rdi id-(f) ft ‘ pay attention to’, lit. ‘place the heart in front of ’.7 


§ 175. A 4¢ means ‘through’, ‘pervading’. The fear of Pharaoh is £2 
Ziswt ‘throughout the foreign lands’;* the influence of the god is £¢ cw 
‘pervading the members’ of his spouse.® 


§ 176. © dr, derived from a stem meaning ‘end’, signifies ‘since’. 
1. mainly of ¢me. 
the god’.? 


Dy rk ‘since the time of’; gr tr ‘since (the time of) 


2. of cause. Scarcely except in the phrase © “" dr-ntd ‘since’, ‘because’ (§223). 

3. with sdf. ‘Since’ of time, exx. Bi\lMe® ar ms-tw:f ‘since he was 
born’;" PS)/QXH¥ Qa —of§ ssn, ar wu comw m-kib-n Ti-mhw Ht-wert 
‘since the Asiatics were in Avaris of Lower Egypt’. 

4. with sdmt-f. ‘Since’, but also strangely ‘before’, ‘until’, § 407, 1. 


$177. +e tmytw,* old If de] tmywt,* varr. +R, (44, means 
‘between’, and possibly had its origin in the fem. dual of the adjective +\\ émy 
‘being in’ (§ 79). In Dyn. XVIII it is sometimes preceded by the preposition 7, 
for which rare earlier instances substitute #7; exx. =$+h.7 —l4N\'8 +-imytw, 
NIE Se) m-imywtt? WLAN e m-imytw. 

1. ‘between’ two things, ex. zmytw dsty ‘between two bushes’.27 Also 
followed by 7, ex. zmytw fist tn r Nhrn ‘between this country and Nahrin’.?!4 

2. ‘in the midst of’, ex. v-2mytw srw ‘in the midst of the nobles’; ?? even 
with a sing., zmytw did::f ‘in the midst of its head’.** 

This preposition occurs also with the ending -zy, which may be a very rare 
suffix-pronoun, see § 34, Ors. 3. Exx. 4+"" gmytw-ny ‘between them’, i.e. the 
obelisks ;*4 +h SS 8 — imytw-ny bpdw-k ‘ between thy buttocks’, lit. ‘between 
them, thy buttocks’. The construction may also be v-tmytw-ny ....7... 

? 26 


‘between anid’. 


COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 


§178. For definition see §161. The present list lays no claim to completeness. 

A. Prepositions formed by the addition of a noun to one of the 
simple prepositions.—In a few cases the genitival adjective ~~ (y) is added 
when the governed word is a noun, but is absent when a suffix follows. 


wt 4 ib (1) ‘for the sake (lit. ‘heart’) of ’.2". With sam-/, ‘in order that’ (rare).7* 
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§ 174 


ASE Xxon901000 9827.25 
Sinai 181; Ure. iv. 
298, 9. 

ee 
Iol. 

5 Urk., iv. 888, 7. 

4 Stut 1, 276. 

5 PSBA. 16, 204; 
Siut 1, 286. 

8 Bersh.i.33; Urk. 
iv. 161. 2283 cf. Pt. 
630. 

UIE NEN Oy BYpe 
S54 Mae ths Louvre 
C55; Urk. iv. 1093, 2- 

8 Sin. B44. Sim. 
Stut 1,268; Adm. 3, 
tie But pp. OR CCAAENE 
138, I. 

9 Urk. i. 221. 

10 Urk. iv. 1092, 3- 
Sim. 26. 86, 4; Leyd. 
V 4, 13: 

11 Sin. R 93 = B69. 
Sim. Ur&. iv. 95, 16, 
qu. § 155 5162, 6; 994, 
3. 


25, 10+ 


12 Urk, iv. 390, 7- 
Sim. 26. 157, 7, qu. 
§ 157, 2. 

18°20. 30, 1 

“AZ. 57, 7°. 

15 Sin. Bs. 249. 

16 S77. R28; Ure. 
iv. 894, 2. 

W Crk. iv. 131. 365. 

18 OU rk iV. 287, 7< 

1 AZ. 57; 7% 

SORE CAIOS 04s 

BI Si Ro28.) Sims 
Urk. iv. 365,43 894, 2- 

218 4Z. 69, 29, 12. 

23 Urk. iv. 131, 8. 
Sim. 726.12; St. B249. 

3 Fb. 30,1. 

288 Allen prefers to 
regard this my as the 
adverb of § 205, 1, see 
AJSL 44, 123. 

24 rk. iv. 362, 15. 

BS IE. ISS ox By. BES 
Sim. Zd. 108, 14. 

SSO TE eNOS smh: 
Sim. m-imywti-n, AZ. 


Vin vise 


37 With noun, Z. ¢o 
D., Berlin bowl; with 
suffix, BH. ii. 7; Urk. 
iv. 1164, 11; LEDR. 


22yihe 
28 Fd. gt, 16. 


§ 178 


1 Szuti,270; D.el 
B. 16. 24. 

ID IMs Sy le 

Beles 1, 2Q4,ncls 


306, 

4 AZ. 58, 16*. 

OeLh ef a ii. 36, 
ide 37) 31. 

Sh. é 160 ‘Dkk iv. 
117, 13. 

7 Stut 1, 295. 

O (UAE i PEN AK 
Simyes247 1,299) 
Brit. Mus. 614, 5; 
Sin. B 240. 269. 

ID Ios sh, UEP 
29, 26. 30. 

10 Brit. Mus. 614, 6. 

S72. B 203, Sim. 
£0. 1, 8. 14; Ft, 299. 

IR HE AOS IO 

BSS tea 2 2 ee eUs 
10; Z£b. 20, 23; 69,17. 

14 Adm. 2,4. Sim. 
76. 3, 4; Bersh.i. 14, 
2; with inf. Pt. 644. 

1B Menthuw. 13. 

WILE, 5 OS 
Sim. 26, 1104, 6. 15. 

iM AVIS Vin, Apes Aeirlo 
304. 

WINGO th Us FS 
BUDGE, p. 292, 16; 
Urk. iv.877, 153; 931, 
8; 1094, Io. 

Deas Ra la2i Cle 
Urk, iv. 1104, 12. 

200s Dill. 228 3s. 

21 Sin. B 253. 263. 

22 Cairo 20542, a7; 
P. Pet.1116B, 8; Urk, 
iv. 776, 14. 

2 Brit, Mus. 614, 7; 
Cairo 20011, 4. 

2 Urk. iv. 116, 2. 

2% Urk, iv. 66, 16. 

26 ‘Sin. B 280. Cf. 
Urk. iv. 1024, 12. 

21 See JE A. 27, 146. 

2 CART.-NEWB. 
Th. IV, Pl. 11; Cairo 
34019, 14. 

2 rk iv. 3675 17. 

80 CART.-NEWB. 
Nios fH Vl, Vit 

SIRT Ve O355) 12. 

82 Cairo 34019, 14. 

83 Sin. R 32. 80. 

84 Westc. 6, 24; 
Rhind, title. 

85 Sin. B108. Sim. 
S770 U5 Ihe) Cairo 
20531, a. 

36 Sinai go, 16. 

37 Urk.iv. 1104, 14. 

88 Cairo 20318; Urk. 
iv. 808, 16. 

89 Sin. R87; Urk. 
iv. 711, 2. 

40 Sin. B48; BH. 
i, 25, 103-4; Ue. iv. 
1092, 8. 

41 Sin. B194; Ure. 
iv. 1095, 5. 

42 Urk. iv. 766, 3. 
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‘as payment for’! varr. KAS.” AUS si? 


Sani -isw,! 
=| 8S v-isw, with the same meaning as m-tsw, 
SS7 m-e, lit. ‘in the hand of’ is common in various meanings. 


1. ‘together with’ a person (like 47). X came m-¢ Y ‘with Y’ 
is #-¢-k ‘with thee’. /¢m m-¢ ‘contract with’ someone.’ 


\\s J v-isw ‘in return for’, 


;> thy heart 


2. ‘in the possession, charge of’: my portion of everything being m-¢-2 ‘in 


my hand’.® 
‘from’: a letter ‘from’ a person;* bring something ‘from’ someone ;’° 


nhm, nd m- ‘rescue’, ‘save from’ ;" xdud m-¢ ‘inquire from’."? 


iipr m-¢ ‘happen through’ 
Especially 


4. ‘through’, ‘because of’ someone or something : 
icc: a done by’ ; 3 m-¢ skrw ¢? ‘because of the state of the land’. 
also in the phrase 4K,” > m-¢ ntt ‘ ee that’ (below § 223). 
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‘near’, var. 7 7-7-f,© is uncommon. His soul shall live 


‘beside the lord of the universe ’.!® 


~,, 7-6 ‘beside’, 
vr nb-r-dr 
A! hr- (x) ‘under the hand of’, ‘ 


‘together with ’.18 


in the charge of’.!7 
\— Jy m-cd ‘in the company of’, 
=F Nip 7 ‘on an equality with’,!® ‘at the level of ’.° 


NIA S 7-624," usually written KT or Kym, lit. ‘in the foreskin (?) of’, 
a very common preposition for ‘in the presence of’, mainly in the presence fe 


respected personages. An extended form is (>> m-dz/-0.” 


‘\\\ -m ‘among’ people, very common ;”* varr. XY, So" and even 
A, 4,.*%? Perhaps a simple reduplication of 7 (§ 162), cf. &¢¢¢ below, p. 134. 


97 tp-m:t (n) 
= =s7¢ r-miw (x) ‘in the sight of ’,?8 var. ~=> }.” 


6, ~-7&t ‘to the knowledge of ’,?° varr. > ],"! = 4} ;*2 the literal sense 
may know’, see p. 304, n 


‘accompanying’, ‘escorting’, lit. ‘on the temple of’.”? 


May be SO.that..., . 

KUNST 
the time of’ someone." 

\— m-fut ‘in front of’: he placed me m-/st hrdw-f ‘in front of his children’ ; * 
to shrink ‘at the prospect of’ work.** 

=—— r-hit ‘in front of’, 
a person.*® 


SS hr-hst ‘before’: bh: hr-hit ‘flee before’ ; 
rank to;*° ‘in front of’ in a procession.*! 


‘ 


m-Azw 1. ‘in the neighbourhood of’ a person or place;* 2. ‘at 


‘before’, temporally ; *” but also locally ‘in front of’ 


;°° ‘in front of’ i.e. superior in 
Also cemnparaien before /4* 
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STS -2:w ‘in excess of’: offerings ‘in excess of’ what existed before. 
So also KP RY m-hiw-kr: (a2) ‘in addition to’;? (4) ‘over and above’ i.e. 
‘except’, less common. 

Se% bft-hr, lit. ‘before the face of’. ‘In front of’ someone, opposed to 4: 
‘behind’ ; * ‘before’ someone, i.e. before someone's eyes.2 //ft-hr-n ‘in presence 
of’ the entire land.* 

WS 7-4r(y)-26 ‘in the midst of’, varr. \ & a7 (common), \ @ 3; ‘in the 
midst of’ a number of people.® 


8 — we hr-hw:f, which 


he 
(2) in phrases like “-@e8— un wn 


% & hr-bw, lit. ‘in exclusion of’: (1) in the phrase “¢ 
appears to mean ‘exclusively unique’ ; ° 
hr-4w-f ‘there is none beside him’; 1° (3) also elsewhere as ‘beside’ or ‘except’, 
ex. none survived * & 38 hr-Gw-i ‘except me’.” 


>< 7-}ft ‘in front of’ (rare).!2 With the same sense >92?.1 
SS = m-Gmt ‘in the absence of’, ‘without’; \.&- 4) m-hmt-f ‘without 
him’ ;3 the palace is m-fmt d:kw:f ‘without its tribute ’.™ 


She -Gndé lit. ‘in the face of’ (rare); ‘within’ the palace; also ‘out of’, 
ex. gold brought m-£nt 73-sty ‘ out of Nubia ’.?® 


K&> m-fsfw ‘at the approach of’, ‘in meeting’ someone,’ var. K&S 


Deatetye 
— 


— 
fa Ml | 


. V7 19 
written >». 


y-t ‘under the authority of’, lit. ‘at the staff of’,® less correctly 


KWo m-kt ‘after’, ‘accompanying’, var. \\s_ (very common). 


1. of place: the princes xty m-ft:-f ‘who were with (or ‘accompanying ’) 
him’ ; 2° m-£¢ swtwt-f ‘accompanying his promenades’ in his chariot.”! 


2. of ééme (frequent) ; ‘after’ death, old age, etc. ; 7-£¢ un ‘after this’. 
3. with infinitive, always ‘after ’.”? 


4. with §dm:f. Really always ‘after’, but often equally well translated as 
‘when’. Exx. His Majesty raged \S_ @ |, -&¢ sdm-f st ‘when he heard it’ ; * 
8saQg aL faite & bt spr:f r Ddi ‘now when he approached Djedi’, 
the palanquin was set down.?! So too when the main verb refers to the future, 
exx. the priest shall give offerings \s al A md prf ‘after he has gone 
forth’ having performed ceremonies in the temples ;* (—\\e-—/].)),.., 7% mbt 
htp hm n ntr pn ‘now after the Majesty of this god is satisfied’ with his offerings, 
one shall cause to go forth, etc.2* Note that when the clause with 7-@¢ precedes 
the main clause, the preposition is usually, though not universally,?” introduced 
by év (§ 149) or by the particle &r (§ 239); &r is used when the main verb is past, 
and zy when the main verb is future.?* 
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§ 178 


IO EE 1 (OG) 
24; Urk. iv. 188, 2. 
Sim, P. Kah. 17, 14. 

2 Urk, iv. 843, 11. 

8 Urk. iv, 1108, 14. 

4 Westc. 10, 7. 14. 
22, Sim. Bersh. 1. 
18, 3. 

2 SE , AHAS 12 
Pet, 11168, 21; Sh. S. 
176; Peas. Br, 280. 

CCT Rivas 2s 

7 Sin. B200; Sh..S. 
HOPG EWR IEA, Oy: 

™ Renni 1, 1. 

SB ershalel baile 35 
16; Urk. iv. 18, 10. 

9 Ork. iv.942. Cf. 
Stut i. 214-15. 

10.3 71.1..26, 155.0ee 
too FEA. iii. 241-3. 

ITS SLO se Sls 
Lkhern. 9. 

12 Urk., iv. 893, 17. 

EIS AVE ip Ope 


13 S77. R68. Sim. 
Mill. 2, 4; Urk. Ww. 
399, 9. 

14 Adm. 10, 4. 

18 Urk, iv. 603, 8. 
Sim. 2. 357, 13. 

16 Tkhern. 4. 

LINICACh 7arceh AQ mits 
BUDGE, p. 12, 2; 46, 
Ta) OS yank. 

18 Urk, iv. 54, 10; 
55, 183 453,93 1044, 
13. 

19 Urk, iv. 1021, 4. 

20 7. Carn. 3. Sim. 
Stn, R 233 B 244; 
Kopt. 12, 3, 2. 

INO R Ve 33 O- 


92° Seut 1, 278; Ld. 
41, 1.9; 59, 113 63, 
14; Ur, iv. 916, 2. 


2 Oath INE TEX) HCY 
Sim, 27. 2, 3. 


2% Westc.7,13. Sim. 
26. 8, 22. 

2% Stut 1,308. Sim. 
76. 298; P. Kah. 3, 
BVO MUM iiy Ey GYR Iilio 
26; £0. 56, a1; 79, 
135 97) 3+ 

26 Urk.iv.768. Sim. 
PPK Gi g2 2,182 Os 
18; £6.87,9; 88, 14. 

MID. IMs Bo SPIE 
Urk. iv. 836,6; Ann. 
37, pl. 2, 26. 

274 Exception, Ann. 
42, 19, 25. 


§ 178 


UI AGT Ly B38 
Cairo 20541, @ 10; 
Ork, iv. 3, 23 5) 4. 

SI NOU bY EYNG 
Eb, gt, 16-7 ; 96, 21. 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 5. 
6; Cairo 20512, 6 4. 

* With 2 before 
noun, Sk. S. 43. 175. 
Without x, 57%. B 50. 
283. 

5 See AZ. 59, 61. 

6 See AZ. 25, 33-4. 

SePLLL sim llvAC. 
TR WG EN, ZW ER 
Io 


T sin. B 283. 

SSeS ely ks 

® Stat 1, 278. 317; 
Sin. B245; Urk. iv. 
651, 17; 652, To. 

OE S2720 227 

1 Six. B 239. 242. 

BaOrk Ava O71, Es 

MEE TEI, OE Ys 

WMill, 1,11; Sin. 
B7; Peas. Bi, 244; 
Leb. 131. 

VT UVES OEE 
60, 15. 

16 Sh. S. 180. 

Wt #O. 21,13. Sim. 
Ul. C8 SHOR DDE Uo 
298. 313; P. Kah. 35, 
22; Urk. v. 95, 4. 

US GAL Tie, OI, Fe 
146, 14; 383, 15; 
975, 2. 

DIRTY estou 7a 5s 

2 Urk. iv. 138, 16; 
661, 12. 

1 Urk, iv, 1104, 13. 

22 Louvre C 52. 

3 Urk.iv. 28,2; 912, 
13; D. el B. 134, left; 
Berl. leather, 1, 16. 

2 Westc. 11, 8; 
AZ. 43, 33+ 

2 With x before 
noun, SA..S. 136; Ure. 
iv. 390, 7. Without 2, 
Siz. B196. 281. 300. 

26 Sin. B196. 281 ; 
Sh. 5.127.136; Urk, 
iv. 390, 8. 

27 Stn. B 300. 

8 Urk. iv. 390, 73 
cf, A@zil, 2, 11. 

29 Sin. B154; Led. 
64. 128. 

80 P. Kah. 13, 1. 30; 
Urk. iv. 1088, 14. 

$1 $%,S.108; BUDGE, 
p- 103, 14; 286, 3. 

32 Peas. B1, 44. 46. 
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5. with sdm-n-f, for examples see above §156. The past meaning of the 
verb following m-4¢ is here doubtless strongly emphasized. Again in this case 


dr m-ht is used when the main verb is past,’ and zv m-G¢ when it is future.? 
6. with the passive Sdm:f form (rare). ‘After’; see below § 423, 3. 
7. with sdmt-f (doubtful). 


8. with noun + old perfective ; see below § 327. 


‘After’; see below § 407, 2. 


~~ he-ht ‘through’, like the simple preposition @¢ (§ 175). Rare. 

Kw m-knw (n),! lit. ‘in the interior of’, common; sometimes strangely 
written 8 (~~), later and less frequently \\2.° 

1. ‘within’ a place: the city, island, boat, temple, body. 

1a. ‘in’ before abstracts, ex. m-hnw hrt ‘in contentment ’. 

2. ‘out of’: go out ‘from’ a room ;7 bring tribute ‘ out of’ this island.' 

\AG@ 72-52, lit. ‘in the back of’ (common). Almost always spatially ‘after’, 
‘following after’. Come, go, be ‘after’ someone, i.e. follow him or accompany 
him.? Ss m-sz ‘run after’ i.e. persecute.° ‘After’ in the sense of looking 
after, being in charge of! Metaphorically p47 m-s: ‘go round after’, i. e. ‘seek 
for’;!? radi 76 m-s3 ‘be anxious about’, lit. ‘give the heart after’. 

<= r-si, lit. ‘towards the back of’ (common). Almost always /emporally. 


1. ‘after’ supper, a storm, illness.’* A-s? mn ‘after this ’.1 


2. with infinitive ‘after’ doing something.’ 

3. with sdm-f ‘after’: exx. ~S[LQIMR EL, vse cht te ‘after I have 
reached land’;1° =Cof) * mmdhe [L v-s7 swi:f st ‘after he has drunk it’.!” 

a fr-sz, lit. ‘on the back of’; except in one or two special meanings less 
common than m-s? and 7-53. 

1. of place, ‘upon’ the earth, the desert.18 Si Av-ss-f ‘walk behind him ’."9 


2. ‘outside’ a fortress or wall.2° 


3. of ¢zme:one is heard hr-s? su-nw-f ‘after the other’ ; #4 men who shall come 
hr-s3 nn ‘after this ’.?? 


SAB m-sehd, var. S\ [GR feth 4, ‘in the neighbourhood of’.* 


Sn, , 7swne ‘as the price of’, ‘in exchange for ’.?4 

N44 JS m-k:6 (n)* ‘in the midst of’, lit. ‘in the folds of’ (not uncommon) : 
people,?* pyramids,?" a place.?® 

mn SE w-giw ‘through lack of’,29 once written at the beginning of a 
clause | o \ege tx-gw (§ 148, 5). 

= regs ‘at the side of’, ‘beside’ (common). For ‘beside’ people in 
various senses: ‘in the presence of’ witnesses ; * ‘in the company of’ someone ; *! 
practically equivalent to ‘except’ in £y 7-gs:f ‘another beside him ’.* 
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*< hr-gs ‘beside’, much rarer than 7-gs in the same sense.! 

=" r-tp (n),? var. = r-tp-¢ (2) 8 ‘into the presence of’, very rare. 

°® hr-tp, lit. ‘on the head (of)’, mainly in the phrase 89) || 2r-2p enh was snb 
‘on behalf of the life, prosperity and health’ of the king.* 

Nie = me-tit-r ‘apart from’ what was done before, lit. ‘in distinction from ‘4? 


§ 179. B. Compound prepositions consisting of adverb + preposi- 
tion.—In this much smaller class an adverbially used noun (§ 88, 1) or some 
part of a verb is prefixed to one of the simple prepositions. 


© ip-m, with suffixes © \ ¢p-ém-, ‘before’, lit. ‘head in’. To come ‘in 
front of’ a person;® also ‘in the direction of’ a place. Of time, ‘before’ 
old age.’ 

t=\lo= nfryt-r ‘down to’, lit. ‘end to’; of “me, ‘down to’ My Majesty, 
year 16, etc.;* of place, ‘down to’ the ends of the earth,’ etc.; also metaphorically, 
‘down to’ the lowest official,!° alone ‘down to’, i.e. ‘with the sole exception of’, 
someone."! 

2 "= dr--r ‘right down to’ (lit. ‘end to’) death.” 

Here belong such phrases as ("= Gatt-r...... 
Ward coriee ds, ending ats Tis "(a place) ;° (HE Gxt-r 
‘southward to ......, northward to.....’;!4 all precious stones #—> /it-r 

‘starting with’ silver and gold, % 


, = phwy-r ‘down to’ ivory and ebony." 
Some part of the verb, perhaps the old perfective (§ 309), adverbially used, 
enters into the composition of the following : 
YS? whw-hr, with suffix Vo & 


1, ‘except’ a person or thing.’® Very strangely, whw-y ‘except me ’.1™ 


2 wh-hr-, lit. ‘separated from’. 


2. with infinitive, like Ze (see § 171, 3), where English uses ‘ but’ and trans- 
lates with a finite verb, ex. not one looked behind Y®?l"—~ whw-hr ifd ‘but 
they fled’.2” 

3. before Sdm:-f, with the meaning ‘but’, ex. 
nfnddf (sic) kw-t ‘but my limbs......-ed’.! 

Sha. fre, var, =) lit. “apart from’, 
Later, the ~ is omitted (rare).”! 


WoT Sas loi wpw-hr 


is used for ‘ besides’, ‘as well 
as’ something.”° 
5 Ro Sut-m ‘beginning from’, used either of place” or of teme.” 
zen, W -'—> Si-v, apparently ‘beginning to’, strangely comes to mean ‘as far 
as’ of place:* Cf. r-S9-r, § 180. 


§ 180. C. Compound prepositions containing an infinitive. 
SEA coves ee ek 0s vy ‘between’ one thing ‘and’ another, lit. ‘to 


Separate ae2- - from’. Not before end of Dyn. XVIII. 
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§ 178 


1 BUDGE, p. 7, 11; 
86, 15; 287, 10, 

2 AZ. 43, 28. 

8 Urk., iv. 1074, I. 

LOA ihe, GEV Y, 108 
335; 16; 336, 11; 768, 
10. Sim. Cairo 20543, 
14; Hamm. 47, 5. 

48 Urk. iv. 584, 17; 
Ann. 42, 4. 


5 Peas. Bi, 40.74; 
Westc. 10,6; 12, 16. 

6 Ork. vs 26, 3. 

7 Weste. 7,17. 

8 Urk. iv. 34, 10; 
367, 4; 390, II. 

® Urk, iv. 648, 6; 
Ss Sys 

10 Urk. iv. 1107, 12. 

BS IDI Ns BBY 1, 

12 CHAB. Ocuvr. 
Div. 5, Pl. 6; Five 
Wiis DPS Gy. 


18 Brit. Mus. 614, 43 
cf. Urk. iv. 1129, 3. 
1s Abyd. iii. 29. Sim. 
PETR. Qurneh, 3, 2 
4; Cairo 20543, 10. 
18 Louvre C 14. 


? 


Ass Douvre Grace. 
Kah. 27, 10; £6. 39, 
9; Berl. 47. i. p- 256; 
BUDGE, p. 308, 12; 
408, 1; 497, 8. 

168 Ann, 36, 137 (pl. 
WE Tey 
3 Urk.iv.697. Sim. 
tb. 363, 173 439) 2; 
661, 13. 

18 Sin. B 228, 

19 Ur, iv. 665, 13. 

20057710 DESO QO: 
299; Urk. iv. 702, 15; 
703, 12; 823, 12. 

rk WW. 8, 1. 

22 Urk. iv. 125, 123 
648, 6; 1120, 4. 

38° Urk. iv. 743, 6; 
776, 43 895, 16. 

BY UP MOTI Lbs iy (OE 
Urk, iv. 649, 9. 


2 Ann. 37,pl.2,16; 
Amarn. 5, 28, 18; 
NAV. 15 A, iii. 17. 


§ 180 


1 BH. i. 25,35. 53; 
26,145; Ure. iv. 808, 
ae 


Des iy Be 

3 P. Kah. 5, 19. 
LR MANS Oy RE 
AZ, 63, 106. 

* UFR. iv. 2, 12. 


5 Urk. iv. 66, 13; 
439,85 752,17; 1107, 
6; I109, 8. 

8 Urk. iv. 168, 10; 
1150, 14. 

7 Rhind, title; Urk. 
iv. 121, 9. 


8 Against AZ. 64,9. 
88 Ann. 42,6,6. 7; 
LOMO 7 netcs 


9 Munich 4. AV-2kr- 
n,see Leyd. V 4, 2. 

10 Brit. Mus, 614,11. 

11 Munich 3, 21. 

2 BH. i. 25, 45. 75. 
Sim. Hamm. 113,15; 
Ork. iv. 100, 3. 

13 Urk. iv. 409, 17. 

14 Cairo 20086; Tu- 
rin 1584; Ur. iv. 
749, 16. With noun, 
Coffins, B1P, 114. 

18 Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 
21. 

LORE CAS HS) X07 0: 

WW Sut 1, 271. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 100, 4. 

18 Stut 1,275. With 
wn(2),see Turin 1447; 
Peas. Bi, 79; Meir 
iii. IT, qu. § 326; Urk. 
iv. 366, 15. 

19 Urkh. iv. 415, 16. 
Sim. 26, 776, 14; 835, 
75 840, 5- 

20 Stut 3,12; Cairo 
20539, ii. 6 13; Ure. 

iv. 1099, 2. 


21 See AZ. 48, 45. 


22 Urk. iv. 1099, 1. 
Sim. 7b. 342, 3; 809, 
aire 


33 Sin. B18. 

2% BUDGE, p. 353, 6. 

cL) Ib, Hy JB). (CN) 
linen, 3; Lac. 7R. 
80, 17-8. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Se, ~-mn-m, lit. ‘to remain in’ with the meaning ‘as far as’, alike of 
place! and of ¢é¢me ;* ‘as far as’ her buttocks.* 

Sesh 7-5i-r “down to’ this day. Cf. s9-7, § 179. 

=f J] 7-63, lit. ‘in order to replace’. ‘Instead of’ someone ;* not until 
Late Egyptian does this become the equivalent of English ‘in exchange for’, in 
Middle Egyptian m-isw, r-swnd or r-dt. 

= 2 r-dit, var. =| r-dwit, lit. ‘so as to cancel’, i.e. ‘in return for’ 
a monument, act, wrong, or like. Common in Dyn. XVIII. 

\_ 2 m-snt-r ‘in the likeness of ’,* ‘in accordance with ’,’ lit. ‘in being- 


like to’. 
Obs. @5 r-mmn ‘together with’, ‘as well as’, possibly a development of 7-mn-m 
and perhaps the original of Late Egyptian tvm, Copt. mem‘ with’ ;* in one text only.™ 


§ 181. D. Compound prepositions used mainly as conjunctions.— 
The following phrases are followed either by the infinitive or by sdvz-f. 

wal) 4] n-ikr (x), lit. ‘through the excellence of’; with Sd-f, ex. he gave it 
to me as commander of soldiers ——(l2°—$?° n-ikr mng-(t) hr id ‘by virtue of my 


being efficient in (his) heart’, i.e. ‘because he thought me so efficient ’.” 


n-tt-nt,!° much more rarely \\S w-¢z¢-22," lit. 
‘through (in) the greatness of’. Equivalent to English ‘inasmuch as’, with 
Sdinf, XX, mun 0 m0 Sx SS n-t-n mrr-f mt ‘inasmuch as he loved truth’ ;}? 
rnin 2 room Wa Sh n-C3t-n mn-~ hr 76 ‘inasmuch as he was efficient in (his lord’s) 


pwn F 


heart ’.13 


mown atom I-C3¢-, Var. mm 


mn Seon 2-wY-N, lit. ‘through the greatness of’, ‘Inasmuch as’, with samz-f; 4 
much less common than 2-¢3¢-1, 

rom BS e-mrwte, varr. ~™ S, S315 once at the beginning of a sentence 
Yom SPS tn-mrwt,'6 lit. ‘through love of’. (1) ‘In order that’, commonly with 
Sdm-f, exx. I have equipped thee GV P=YSe n-mrwt ir-k wi Pt ‘in order that 
527 sn SS REMS ODE Wal || 2-227 wt meng ps t-hd 
‘in order that the white bread may be established’.18 (2) More rarely with the 
infinitive, ex. «= BSAC G6 YR u-mrwt srwa pst-i ‘in order to make flourish my 
So too rarely \SS m-mrwt (or -mryt) with the infinitive.” 


thou mayst perform ceremonies for me’ 


offering-bread ’.'° 

ZS sb-tw (?) or possibly sé-¢zw (?), ‘in quest of’, var. 7S, a phrase of obscure 
origin," employed with the infinitive: ex. the foreigners come A Siam—| "TP 
wun. sh-tw(?) rdit n-sn tw n tng ‘seeking that might be given (more literally 
perhaps ‘in quest of the giving’) to them the breath of life’.%? 

N@2 hh m-snd ‘through fear’ (very rare): with sdm-f, ex. NAPA 
SH] | $98 m-snd m3 wriyw ‘through fear that the watchers should see ’.?8 
Sim. x-sna-n,** n-snd..® 
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COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 


&-~ tp-¢, lit. ‘upon the hand’. 


‘ Before’, 


(1) with the infinitive, ex. +) 4h 


©" wum tp-¢ sdr ‘to be eaten before goings to bed’ ;! (2) with sdm-f, ex. the 
eon broke as we were on the sea © | tr=—~ /p-¢ ce ‘m t? ‘before we reached 


land ’.2 


wae) KI g@ *-tnw-sp ‘every time that’ (very rare). 


With sdm:f, ex. this 


is what I shall say >=2 89) Ye pow A\ ALC BRI ~-tnw-sp gmm sw b:k im 


‘every time that this (thy) servant finds him’;* ¢zw alone in the same sense, 


‘shooting (to hit the mark) #)""“KFZ 


every time he tries ’.4 


VO GA BULARY 


ADA Ch; var. & fight. 


Thy wk (1) trans. place, put down; 
(2) intrans. endure; adj. en- 
during, durable. 

rvs | rwad (orig. rw@) be hard, 
flourish ; adj. flourishing. 

(a (= 

ae stp choose ; noun, Zs 

stpw the choicest, best. 


ae ad be stable; if 24) durability, 


(once 
stability. 


nes 
| 


| sty make great, magnify. 


s@nt make prominent, pro- 
“mote. 


eee 
hives 
lle he. s4mg-id amusement, lit. dis- 


traction of heart. 


AY swet-t6 joy, lit. expansion of heart. 


— 4rt-ib desire, wish; lit. what 

ES 
belongs to the heart. 

i w3s dominion, lordship: an old word, 


occurring only in formulae. 


oon st-hy charge, care; lit. place 


of the face. 


—S- o—l ° 
wew privacy. 
nah Bae 


6 (properly ) s$r thing, concern. 
UARMAARS Cereb). . C 
Ase | | _ 2#w tribute, gifts. 


Lio ch palace. 


BO ehew period, space. 
Aa twt (masc.) statue, image. 


F wn being: in the phrase x wz 
m¢ in true being, truly. 


Io doct signet-ring. 


& sdit (reading not quite certain) 
precious thing, treasure. 

A) dt estate, domain; 6:4 x pr dt or 

bh dt servant of the estate, 
liegeman.? 


& Hr the god Horus. 


1 See GARD. Si7. p. 77, 0. 2. 
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§ 181 


EIR IIs: 
34,13; Peas. BI, 110. 


SAS SS Bi TICE 
Sim. Adm. 16, 1. 


3 P. Kah, 36, 26. 


4 AZ. 69, 30, 16. 


Exerc. XIV 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


p09, Sala) 5 Ot Is ma, 
(a) Reading lesson: extract from a biographical inscription of Dyn. XI: 


(N.B. The interlinear transliteration and translation are henceforth replaced by 
a division into sentences designed to show the structure of the passage studied. 
Students should, at least in the early stages of their reading, always write out the 
original texts which they study, paying special attention to good writing; an 
arrangement such as is here offered will be found conducive to a clear understanding 


of the Egyptian.) 


(SERS INIT, 
ZIRT TK Cre) 
(Jee 2 AP! 
thas +s 
S=hF 
IFASS—D 
Pe es 
(a 
pees 
ae ee 
Mia e—4¥ 
AK afs 
Nib ZT 
Km an F WENDY 
Kev-leVe? 
Rigs 


Ne Va ear 


oor tS aceedlt toad SAN | 
im oe owesill 


1 Brit. Mus. 614, ll. 3-6= FEA 17, 55. 


2 See § 90, 3. 7}-wr was the Egyptian name of the ‘nome’ or province of Abydus. 


2 


iw iv-n:(2) thew (3 m rupwt 


brhmnnb-(i) Hr Wih-nhn-sw-bit S3-R-Inff, 
ist t: pn hr st-hr-f, 
Antt-r 3bw, 
pht-r T:-wr? Tni(i) 
st wi m bk f n adt-f, 
hr th-fn wn mx. 
iw stinf wi, 
shnt-n-f st-(2), 
di-n-f wi m st brt-ib-f 
mh fn ww, 
sait m--(t) hr doct-(2) 
m stpw n nfrt nbt 
innt® nhmnnb-(i)m Smew m Ti mhw, 
m ssy nb n shmb-id, 
minw n tz pn mi ka-f, 
n sndw-f ft-At ts pn; 
innt> n hm n nb-(t) mt hkiw hryw- 
n sndw-f &t-ht hrswt. [# aire, 


S See § 369, 2. 


‘I passed a long space of years under the Majesty of my lord, Horus 
Enduring-of-Life, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Son-of-RéInyatef, while 
this land was under his charge southwards to Elephantine and ending at This 
of the Abydus nome, and while I was his liegeman under his command (lit. 


head) in very truth. 


He exalted me, and promoted my place, and put me in 


a position of his desire, in his palace of privacy, treasures being in my care 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES Exerc. XIV 


under my seal of the best of every good (thing) which-used-to-be-brought to the 
Majesty of my lord from Upper and Lower Egypt, consisting of every thing of 
enjoyment and of the tribute of this entire land, owing to the fear of him 
throughout this land; (also) which-used-to-be-brought to the Majesty of my lord 
by the hand of the chieftains who are over the desert, owing to the fear of him 
throughout the foreign lands.’ 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(1) My lord gave to me my city as prince, he gave it to me as commander 
of the army, by virtue of my being efficient in the heart of His Majesty. 
(2) I give (use sadm-u:/) to thee all life, stability and dominion, all health and all 
joy with (Gv) me in exchange for this beautiful, flourishing, efficient monument. 
(3) I caused my image to be made at this my southern boundary in order that 
(lit. through love) ye might flourish on account of it and in order that ye might 
fight on behalf of it. (4) I have paid attention to (vai-n-z ib-2 Gnt) the house of my 
lord ; I have not been neglectful concerning his children, his cattle or anything 
of his. (5) My office is more beautiful to-day than it was yesterday. (6) Thy 
pyramid shall be in the midst of the pyramids of the Royal Children (sw nsw). 


hepa che poy BS rata AY 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


§ 182. A part of a sentence which is equivalent to a noun, adjective or 
adverb, while having a grammatical subject and predicate of its own, is called 
a subordinate clause, or more specifically a noun clause, adjective 
clause, or adverb clause. 

1. Noun clauses. See below §§ 183-193. 

2. Adjective clauses, better known as relative clauses. See below §§ 195-204. 

3. Adverb clauses. See below §§ 210-223. 


When a subordinate clause has nothing to distinguish it from a complete 
sentence except its meaning and its syntactic function (e.g. the replacing of 
a nominal object, § 69) it is called a virtual subordinate clause. Clauses 
of this kind are more common in Egyptian than in English, though in English 
they are by no means rare, exx. ‘I know he does’, ‘the day he met us’, 

Other subordinate clauses are marked off as such by means of connecting 
links like the relative adjective fy ‘who, which, that’ and the conjunctive 
particle z¢¢ ‘that’. 
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§ 183 


1 Peas. Bt, 269. 

2 Brit. Mus. tor, 
horiz. 4, qu. p. 169. 

3 Turin 1447;Cairo 
20100, 4; Brit. Mus. 
223.233) eoouvKe 
Gust. 

4 Urk. iv. 368, 14; 
807, 3. 

BE ST77 Bi 7. 

SP S772. Bits. 

7 Urk. iv. 198, 5-9. 

7 Uyk iv. 368, 14. 

8 Sin. Briir. Sim. 
Lac. ZR. 35, 10; 
Ache. p. 43- 

9 Szut 1, 267. 


RO S7liy 25) 2a. 


11 Louvre C 12, 6, 


18 Urb, iv. 363, 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


NOUN CLAUSES 


§ 183. Noun clauses, or subordinate clauses which exercise the function 
of nouns, remain as a rule without introduction (wrtaal noun clauses), but some- 
times are ushered in by a word for ‘that’ (w¢¢, wat, § 187). 

Verbal noun clauses, i.e. those which have a narrative verb-form as gram- 
matical predicate (§ 27), are commoner than non-verbal, for we shall see (§ 186) 
that noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, or adjectival predicates were conformed 
to the type of the verbal sentence by use of the sdvz-f form of wun ‘be’ or of the 
adjective-verb; see already above §§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 

We shall treat noun clauses from the standpoint of their function as syntactic 
elements in the main clause, beginning with their use as oé7ect, already familiar 
in the employment of sdm-f after rdi ‘cause’ (§ 70). 


§ 184. Sdm-f as object after certain verbs.—1. After some verbs like 
_, “ai ‘cause’ (§ 70) the sdm-f form has prospective meaning, i.e. points to an act 
that may or will occur in the future. Such verbs are f{] wk ‘permit’? ($4 wd 
‘command’? 4) mr ‘wish’, “e v& ‘know’, S-4) Ame ‘think’,> @gy sud 
‘fear’, I] \ 4h s&2 ‘remember’, ‘recollect’, <P )\ gv ‘find a means’, ‘be able’, 
* dd ‘say’, ‘think’, besides the compound | \\Y a m id ‘determine ’, lit. ‘ place 
in the heart’,” and the supposed imperative & \ S444 ssw ‘beware lest’ (§ 338, 3). 


Exx. Ser 8 OM | rh-af arpi nf st he knew I should administer it for 
him, 


Ne AHL dd-n-f chef hnei he said he would fight with me.® 

\Sshlel Wahl Wyk 1G iwi shri spr-t r ntr 1 used to remember that 
I should draw nigh to the god.° 

~-P. pb Nn 2% gan dgrf n kthwy-fy he is unable to look (lit. 
he does not find he may look) at his shoulders.?° 

After the passives of the same verbs the sam:f form naturally becomes 
subject; see § 70 for an example with rai. 

Ex. KU SUI Gm oR Ao fos wk wd (§ 422, 1) sweb-k ps r-pr n 3bdw 
behold, it has been commanded that thou shouldst cleanse the temple of Abydus.”? 

The above examples show that this use of s¢-f was common even when its 
subject was identical with that of the main verb. Not infrequently, however, it 
seemed unnecessary to repeat the subject, and in such cases the sa@m-/ was 
regularly replaced by the infinitive. See below § 303, and compare English 
‘I wished to go’ with ‘I wished he would go’ and ‘I wished I could go’. 

2. After some verbs like “e 7@ ‘know’, SQ B® mi ‘see’, <P gm ‘find’, 
the objective s¢m:f has not necessarily prospective meaning, but may refer to 
the same time as the main verb (relative present time, § 155). 
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NOUN CLAUSES 


Exx. PA Fe AES gmns ir-tw m hnw-f she found it (the noise) was 
being made in it.) /r-¢w is elliptic for ér-tw-/, 


The heart of His Majesty was refreshed —~> PR” ak ff” 
at seeing them row.? 


1 ae 133 Annesn 


OBs. To negate the sdm-f form thus used as object the negative verb “4 is 
employed, see § 347, I 


§ 185. Sdm-n-f as object of verbs.—This use is of rare occurrence; 
the sdm-n:f form then refers to time anterior to that of the main verb (relative 
past time, § 156). 

Ex. JlowwQco_ i iv gmk ts-n-f if thou findest it (the stomach) has 
become constricted, lit. has tied.® 


§186. Virtual noun clauses with adjectival, adverbial or nominal 
predicate as object of verbs.—After the verbs quoted in § 184 the con- 
struction is the same as after va@z ‘cause’. 1. Thus in noun clauses with adjectival 
predicate the sdm-f form of the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself (§ 143). 

Exx. sp]! 4°" yh mn hm-f knn-i His Majesty saw that I was brave.‘ 

Qa AROS Slt SSO ist gm-n hmi nfr wrt sk: rt lo, My Majesty 
had found that the cultivation of barley was very good. 


2. Similarly, in noun clauses with adverézal predicate the sd¢m:f form of wun 
‘exist’, ‘be’ is employed, since zw cannot stand in this position (§ 118, end). 

Ex. So” S28 \— de mr-n-f wn-i m Midw he desired me to be in Medamad.® 

3. Noun clauses with xomznal predicate could doubtless also be expressed 
in the same way, use being made of the of predication (§§ 38. 125); but instances 
also occur where the object consists of the construction with pw. 

Ex. PA Ep duoh gu-wi bfrw pw | found it was a snake.’ 

So too the type of sentence introduced by the independent pronoun (§ 125) 
is found as the object of 7@. 

| ci Ne Bea aie ra-nn:sn (read r&-n-sn) ink nb-sn they know I am their 
lord.’ 


Fe le 
§ 187. Use of “““ntt and &~ wnt for ‘that’.—The particle 7" x#¢ 
(§ 237) and the much rarer & 


verbs of seetng and knowzng. 
Exx. eoO7 = 2 — rh-kwi ntt htp-f hr-s 1 knew that he would be pleased 


26 ij — 


wnt (§ 233) are occasionally used for ‘that’ after 


on account of it.° 
ern, l=(=hho ~ Oi Neree MUA re atn ntt ir sr nb..... i 
ndm-n ay higt im ye know that as to every prince 


pleasant to him.?° 


reversal thereof is not 
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§ 184 


1 Westc. 12,4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 751, 2. 


2" Westc. 5, 153 6, 2 


8 £6. 40, 19. Sim. 
Mie BO TE 


SOS Why BOE 
sim. 72. iv. 892, 6 
After rh, Sin. B76. 
107; Urk. iv. 363, 6; 
Berl. A/. ii. p. 26, 
au. § 88, 2; after Z¢r, 
Stut 1, 220; after siz, 
P. Kah. 7, 31. 

OT IN WEG D 
Sim. after 733, S7v. 
B 108; after mr, Pt. 
208. 

6 Cairo 20712, @I0. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 341, 8. 


17 Sh.Ss Ol. Sims 
after 24 ‘suppose’, 20. 
58. 


8 U’'rk, iv. 346, 3-6. 


® Urk. iv. 835; sim. 
7b. 593, 5) qu. § 452, 
2; with fdm.nf, Sin, 
B181; JZA 16, 19, 1. 


10 Sit, 310. Sim. 
76. 280-1. 


§ 187 


UN AV mel 4 Sha. 
After 7h, Ur&. iv. 364, 
2. 


2 Tkhern. 9. Sim. 
St. B 215. 


SECA LT LT hts 
Sim. Destr. 85, nty 
tid for nét wi. 

39 AZ. 58, 29*. For 
a further development 
of this construction see 
Pp. 253, n. IIa. 


S896 SS SEES SS) 
too hpr.2, 7b. 130. 166; 
P.Pet.1116B,1. Sim. 
afterhprm-cf, Leb.10. 
Some regard 4pr and 
Apr-n in such cases as 
impersonal, 


5 Sin, B197. 


8 Urk.iv.363. Sim. 
PIEHL, /H, iii. 75, 
past time, 


7 Pt, 556. Sim. 2d. 
543; 2. Kak. 32, 12; 
Adm. 3,9. Without 
wy, Leb. 29; Weste. 
9, 22; FEA 16, 19, 
3-4- 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


He brought the book.... S§ 2 RAS Ad od Ad Yt nerf nt 


$tiw pw ¢ when he saw that it was a great secret.! 

«aN ae. WS ISeG=— sivnhmiwnt nnirty-fy st nb hr-yw:k My Majesty 
perceived that there was none who would do it except thee.” 

The examples show that 2¢¢ and wx¢ may introduce both verbal and non- 
verbal clauses. As stated in § 44, 2, a dependent pronoun may on occasion be 
attached directly to ¢¢, and the same is true of wzz. 

Exx, © sor oQmmm Al Gr mitw utt st hy htm n sr iry one shall see that 
it is provided with the seal of the proper official.* 

=e. Wiel [ = r rht Ste wnt sn hn-k until Seth knows that they are 
with thee.** 


Oss. For a different type of construction (the pseudo-verbal construction) after 
att and wzt, see below § 329. Note that after verbs of saying ‘that’ is not z¢¢ but 
y-ntt; on this and other phrases introducing the content of a speech see §§ 224-5. 
Noun clauses introduced by #¢t¢ may be preceded by a preposition, see § 223. 


§ 188. Virtual noun clauses as subject.—The use of noun clauses as 
subject is very much rarer than their use as object. 1. We have already noted 
(§§ 70. 184) that noun clauses may be employed as subject after the passives of 
rdi ‘cause’ and similar verbs; other cases occur less frequently. 

Ex. & lia bFoS oo ~ree Ro... Yr is, iwa-k tw r st tn, n sp 
mk iw pn it shall happen, when thou sunderest thyself from this place, never 
shalt thou see this island more.‘ 

So too in the expression 59 ” sp ‘never’ sp appears to be the sdm-f form 
and takes another sdm:-f form as its subject; see above § 106, below § 456. 
Similarly a sdm:f form may serve as subject after iv wdf ‘if (so and so) fails (to 


take place)’, lit. ‘if it delay that..... o+ 3 See § 352. 


2. On rare occasions the sd@m:f form is found after the phrases expressing 
non-existence (§ 108). 

Exx. ~SQK\SC?X" un wn mut-k hr fast thou shalt never die (lit. it 
does not exist that thou diest) in a foreign land. 

+E (GHP iH nx wnt kai hr r-pr-f 1 never slept because of his 
temple, i.e. perhaps, I was constantly vigilant concerning it.6 The time referred 
to appears to be the past. 

Oxs. It seems not improbable that xz sdm-f ‘he will not hear’ (§ 105, 2) is to 
be explained in this way. 

3. An adjective or adjective-verb may be predicate to a virtual noun clause 
introduced by the sdm.f form. 

Exx. JE Psynayh—l2 he afr-wy sdm sin it-f how good (it is) that 


a son should hearken to his father.’ 
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Ijin ir wr dd snf if it bleeds much, lit. if it-gives-blood is much: 

To be explained in the same way are the formulae of valediction in letters 
STAN CHL || fr sd nd (eng wa? sub) ‘may the hearing of (my) lord (lit. that 
the lord hears) be good’? and P= a\~— ufr sdk ‘may thy hearing be good’. 

So too after 2/r pw with the meaning ‘there is (are) not’, and possibly after 
the nearly synonymous w/r 7; see below § 351. 


§189. Virtual noun clauses as predicate with 0% pw as subject.— 
Under this head we have to deal with extensions of the constructions discussed 
in §§ 128. 130.4 

1. Sdm-f pw. This construction is not rare in glosses, where pw can best 
be translated ‘this means’; compare in French c’es¢ gue. 

Exx. I am Ré¢ in his first appearances; } J"Q<~cb%POK\ Oe wbnef pw 
dwiw m 3ht-f this means (lit. it is) that he arises of mornings in his horizon. 

Qo Ros S A 009 SSO EIS tr rwt nt luty rwwf sw pw hr mnad-f 
z:by as to ‘movement of the heart’ this (phrase) means that it moves itself in his 
left breast.® 

ISN VG? Se ir da-f ny, nh-f pw if he says zy, this means he will 
live.’ 

Elsewhere fw must be rendered ‘that is how.... 

Ex. Bi Xoyob—| 8 Zor hunk pw n’Jwnw that is how the 4zzk-priest of 
Heliopolis came into being.® 

Literary manuscripts often end with a colophon of the type 2B—e2%— => 
STL EA oN Mee twf pw, hit f r phwy-fy, mi gmyt m ss.° This doubtless 
means: Here ends the book, and it has been copied, start to finish, from some 
Literally perhaps: this is it arrives, its front to its end, 


,» 


other old manuscript. 
like what was found in writing. 

2. In rare cases pw after the sdm-f form simply serves to introduce the 
logical subject, the construction being that of § 130. 

Ex. — Ag ~0 6 || rs: pw rGs to slaughter is his joy, lit. is he rejoices.’ 
Ré&s is the infinitive (§ 298). 

§190. Other noun clauses where pw serves as subject.—1. SO y#o} 
ink pw, etc. Pw is here inserted in a whole sentence beginning with the 
independent pronoun ‘1’, and has the meaning of French c'est gue. 

Ex. SoBl] KSB DW ik pw shri mwt mwti 1 have been thinking 
about (lit. it is I have recollected) the mother of my mother." Answer to the 
question ‘what has come to thy heart ?’ 

With a noun in the place of z#&. 

Exx, Ofod ye mt A Re pw dd-n:f n Hr it so happened that Re (lit. it is 
Ré¢ he) spoke to Horus.’? 
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§ 188 


' Lb, 109, 15. 


IE, INI, PG PS 
29, 24. 45. 

SEP KON 28s 300: 
10, Sim) zo) 32,16, 


* For fdm.f as di- 
rectly juxtaposed pre- 
dicate (§ 125 end) 
without gz see the 
example BH. i. 23,63. 


5 Urk.y.6,8, Sim. 
tb. 6, 153 10, 53 23, 
i 


6 £é.101,12. Sim. 


276. 100, 14, qu. § 347; 
BeBTO2s 15, 


7 £6. 97,13. Sim. 
26. 97, 14. 15. 


_* AZ. 57, 5*. Sim. 
2b. 4%. 


9 Sh.S.186-7. Sim. 
Stu. B311; Leb. 1k 4- 
5; £¢4.645-6. Short- 
ened, P. Kah. 4, 27. 


MIRED AS UA AG 
Sim. Siz. B 60. 


1 Ork. iv- 27, 14. 
Sim. 2. 364, 16. 


12 4Z.58,16*. Sim 
2. 57, 4*; 58, 38. 


§ 190 


' £6. 103, 9. Sim. 
76. 103, 6 (pe pw mt). 


? £6. 99, 5. 


S Sm. 1, 7, where 
£6. 99, 4 has hr-ntt 
‘because’. S272. B126 
isobscure. In Rhind 
4. 6 nt pw replaces 
mitt pw of 7b. 1. 5; 
these formulae may be 
rendered respectively 
‘that is it’ (scz/. the 
answer) and ‘that is 
the number in ques- 
tion’, lit. ‘the equiva- 
lent’. 


4SeeGunnin/JZA. 
Bip OI he 

5 Urk. iv. 18. Sim. 
2b, 280,13; Buhen 52. 


6 ANTHES, 24, 8. 
Sim. 26. 24, 3 (wa}-sz); 
DE BUCK, iii. 262, 4 
(ac-f). 

"S262/07, 13. Sim: 
IA IGT IMAL Sy 


8 Ork.iv.707. Sim, 
Hon Feiss ie Gitte ee 


OO (GhAE Sip HOY Ite 


10 Pt, 186. Sim. 2d. 
481.624; P. Kah. 2, 
19; J/EA. 39, Pl. 2, 5. 


11 Paheri 5. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


—= SS ene, 
ae a 


If he has pain in his neck..... thou shalt say concerning it: Ke 
AL ear 2 RS ee pw n mlw n nhbt-f ssp-nsn mrt it is (because) the 
vessels of his neck have caught an illness.' 

Similarly with other forms of verbal predicate not yet discussed, see below 
§§ 325. 332 end. This construction is specially appropriate to the beginnings of 


narratives and the answers to questions. 


2. “9 nt pw is possibly equivalent to #¢¢ pw ‘it is the fact that’ and seems 
to correspond roughly to our use of z. ¢.=7d est =‘ that is to say’. 

Exx. “Oo [ eae di ne) Sm nt pw mdw-f hnt mtw nw ¢t nbt that is, it 
(the heart) speaks out of the vessels of every member.’ 

8 OX = AP POLI SY ut pw mtw-f m hi m st id that is, its (the heart's) 
vessels are in the back of the head and in the place of the heart.° 

The view of this construction here taken is the more probable since |! ~~" 
in nt pw once occurs with a fairly clear interrogative sense ‘Is it the case that ?’ 


See below § 494, 3. 


§ 191. The sdarf form serving as a genitive. Note that here, as after 
prepositions (§ 155, towards end) the sdm-f form may often be best translated by 
the English gerund (‘his hearing’). 

1. Appended as a direct genitive (§ 85. a) to a noun expressing ¢z7e.* 

Exx. JQ f{T Ql mi Mnw rnpt iyf like Min (in the) year of his coming.’ 

OSB FSO PY! ink ert burt-s hrw chi-s | was its (my town’s) stronghold 
(on the) day (that) it fought.° 

SJ PAAR HMAC’ ky siz krd hrw mss-lw-f Another (way to) know 
about a child (on the) day it is born.’ 

Oss. That the verb-form was felt as a genitive is indicated by the analogy of the 
construction under 2 below, and by similarities in the Semitic languages. 

2. After the genitival adjective (§ 85. 8). See further below, §§ 442, 5; 452, 5. 
Often best translated by an English adjective (relative) clause. 

Exx. 6) al Gt nbt nfrt nt ssp hnvf all good things which His 
Majesty received. Or, all good things of His Majesty’s receiving.® 

ANG Fo oe le mhwwknwwk imf in thy youthful vigour in which 
thou wast.? Lit. in thy youth of thou-wast-in-it. 

Or else it may correspond to an English clause of ¢me or place. 

Exx, © {owmeSe> tr 2 wnn-k so long as thou livest, lit. the time of thou- 


-shalt-be.}° 


=JPm BH IKK rv bw x wnn-k im-f to the place where thou shalt dwell, 
lit. of thou-shalt-be-in-it.™ 
Elsewhere the relation to the antecedent noun is less easily defined. 
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NOUN CLAUSES 
0 Oe mm APG mn ee Ah 9 Sp pw n bsftw n Dhwty-ngt pn is it a case for 
(lit. of) one’s punishing this Dhutnakhte ? 
NLT SUN Le 7 ryt) nt mb-f sw through dread of his equalling 
him.}8 
The virtual noun clauses thus introduced are mostly short !! and attached to 
words like Zrw, ¢r, sp with which a genitive is usual. 


Exx. 


When expression of the subject of the subordinate verb is superfluous, the 
infinitive may take the place of the sa:/ form, see § 305 and compare § 184, I, end. 


§192. The Sdm-n-f form after the genitival adjective.—The sd¢m-n-f 
form is similarly used when the reference is to relative past time, but this 
construction is of very rare occurrence. 

Ex. Sol gms QS” ink nsw n shprenf, si-mrf nirnf uf lam 
a king whom (lit. of) he bred up, a son-who-loves * whom (lit. of) he made for 
himself. 


§ 193. Noun clauses in other positions.—Other uses of noun clauses 
are more conveniently classified elsewhere. Thus the employment of sdf, 
Sdm-n-f, etc. to introduce virtual noun clauses after prepositions (above §§ 154-7) 
will be treated under the head of adverb clauses, the preposition being regarded 
as inside the subordinate clause, instead of, as hitherto, outside it (§§ 210, 2; 
222); and similarly when the preposition is followed by z¢¢ (§ 223). Again, 
virtual adverb clauses (§§ 210. 212-221) might be taken as noun clauses used 
adverbially, since the noun itself has a corresponding adverbial use (§ 88, 1). 
Lastly, virtual relative clauses (§ 195, 1) might, if it had suited our general 
scheme of classification, have been regarded as virtual noun clauses in apposition. 


§ 194. Idiomatic phrases used as nouns.—A peculiarity of Egyptian 
is its fondness for semi-proverbial sentences or phrases which are used as nouns; 
cf. English ‘a ne’er-do-well’. 

Ex. $37 Paes NUS a Be nb n Kmt m hiyi-in-tw-ni the corn 
of Egypt is common property.‘ 

The m here employed seems to be the # of predication, and the phrase 
translated ‘common property’ means literally ‘I go down and there is brought 
to me’. So too Gam pr-Arf ‘he goes and comes’® means a ‘popular 
resort’; ASW Wx twtr ‘he comes and grows’ means a man who rises in 
rank, as one might say ‘a crescit eundo’;* | Biff} zw-ms ‘but there is’,” var. 
Qih]|4},2 means a statement to which exception can be taken, an ‘untruth’ or 
‘misstatement’. So too proper names, ex. |,> 4 7w:/-n-z ‘ He-is-mine’, name 
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§ 191 


2 Peas. B 1, 46-7. 


Lee Seb ads 


14 Longer examples, 
BUDGE, 52, 4-6; 71,9. 


2a For the active 
meaning see yr. 
1130. 


8 Urk. iv. 812, 8-g 
completed by 76. 807, 
7-8. Sim. 2. 671, 3. 


4 Adm. 6,9. Sim. 
Fibs WO BX 

5 Adm.6,12; Urk. 
IVs Ou elo: 

6 Brit. Mus. 574; 
Dey dei 4s75)5 chaalso 
533f-irf ‘a he-knows- 
and-does’, 26.6; hpr-f- 
it.f ‘a he-grows-and- 
seizes’, JHA 32, 55, 
n. v. 

CIES WEIS (is 
iv. 776, 10; 808, 13; 
973, II. 

8 Berl. Al. is Pp 
258, 14. 


§ 194 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 CHASs. ASS. p. 
WOOK ILAC. DA. 78; 
15. See too Pyr. 412, 
qu. § 442, 4. 


2 Sin, R10 (re- 
stored). 

$ Zeb.119. Similar 
phrases Stut 3, 24; 
AZ. 34, 39, 0. 6. 


a 


of a man, So = Mrr-firr-f ‘Whenever-he-wills-he-does’, name of the great 
god of primordial times.’ 

Non-verbal expressions of a similar character are also to be found: 

Exx. 2 (lof K&S Jes suyt m tp-hr-mist the courtiers were head-on-lap, 
i.e. in mourning.” 

BCAA 5 26 m hr-m-hrw every man is face-downcast, i.e. abashed.* 


In both these examples the subject is followed by the of predication (§ 38). 


Vo) Coa Ese aaa eee 


\<*} ae inh surround, enclose. OB men nw water (a rather select 
i S var. S 45d count, reckon. word). 

=< os, Lae 
= me) Gnts take pleasure, have at nht sycamore, tree. 


enjoyment. oy {o ty time, season, period. 
[Bes Sf S\ swtwt walk about. 
lo JI vn skbé refresh oneself. 
OE NEN var. Bw £3(w) be nar- 
row, deprived of (7). 
lt § ddh shut in, confine. 
e>\A\—t 


ar : eee 
== dmi town, habitation. 


m dd mdw to be recited, lit. to say 
words, as heading (§ 306, 1). 

pes PR Svhn Sharuhen, a 
place in Palestine. 

~— | eu Kftiw a Mediterranean 


land, probably Crete, and its 


—i}<_ fh coe boasting, exaggeration. 


SF mit edge, brink. 
Sa A 


Shy rit oil. people. 
—— : = 
fan dnt (for gurt) prison. (e | j| tle Tpt-swt Most-select-of- 
g iN Be Pen melecrecn: Places, name of the temple of 


Karnak at Thebes. 
BACHE R CLS bv 


(a) Reading lesson: funerary wishes from a Theban nobles tomb (Dyn. 
x TLL) 2 


nN Dad maw : oe 
Bee Oi ee a imy-r pr hsb (§ 353) +ht, s§ Lmn-m-hit, mi- 
IS2—S> swtwtk v mrrk (§ 444, 3) 
oat Sa hr mi nfr n §k, 
1 Th, T.S.i. 27. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XV 


ee 6K Ea Ants ib-k m mnw-k, 
a JIA SSD ONS skbb-k hr nhwt-k, 
ee ee tp ib-k m nw 
NWE&t6= SS m-hnw humt irt-nk (§ 382), 
=jol {7A ry nhh hne dt 
1 Orig. wrongly yy through misinterpretation of <> in the hieratic draft as 0, 2 A common abbreviation. 


‘Recitation. O steward who-keeps-count-of the fields, scribe Amenemhét, 
true of voice. Mayst thou walk according as thou desirest on the beautiful 
edge of thy pool. May thy heart take delight in thy monument. Mayst thou 
refresh thyself beneath thy trees, and thy heart be appeased with water from 
the cistern which-thou-hast made—for ever and ever.’ 


(4) Transliterate and translate: 

1) YRS Sh men if mf A Pea Pam ws TE Fons] PETS, 
BBD OMT Pole Me FIT SL aS 
Kos —AS PAS ORS APD —-9S MRS 
=A9 © SP UPS Ae AiT—-Se © 1s 
HTH AMSAyASWILS—-S>97, w ELLA 
AP HS HSA BT ~UGCAIA IIS Shed 

TASS TISAI © SHURE Qo de g' 
) SE =SHewie2[o 6" | 


1 A feminine equivalent of sad. 2 “How often’. 


PERO UN ec Vil 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 


§ 195. Relative clause, or Adjective clause, is the name given to that 
kind of subordinate clause (§ 182) which is equivalent to an adjective. A 
relative clause can, like an adjective, be used either as efz/het or as noun; when 
used as an epithet, the noun or pronoun to which it is attached is called the 
antecedent; when used as a noun, the antecedent is inherent latently in the 
relative clause itself. 
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§ 195 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Eb. 51,19. Sim. 
Sh. Se 120-13 Sin. 
B 286; Rhind 62, 2. 
With ellipse of the re- 
sumptive suffix Westc. 


7, 12-3. 
2 Eb. 4t, 8. 


Egyptian relative clauses fall into two groups: 1. virtual relative clauses, 
i.e. groups of words resembling main clauses simply juxtaposed to their ante- 
cedents (if any), a construction comparable to the apposition of one noun to 
another (see § 193, end); 2. clauses introduced by a word which is adjectival in 
form and agrees with the antecedent in number and gender. The latter class 
subdivides into: 2a. clauses introduced by the relative adjective nty (§ 199) 
or by the negative relative adjective iwty (§ 202); and 24. clauses intro- 
duced by the relative forms (§ 380), these last being extensions of the passive 
participles which cannot be discussed until a later stage. 


Egyptian shows close kinship with the Semitic languages in the fact that 
its relative words, though able to indicate the gender and number of the 
antecedent, are incapable of expressing their case or the manner of their 
dependence upon the other members of the relative clause. Thus while 
English can say ‘the man whom I saw’, ‘whose son I saw’, ‘2a whom I trusted’, 
Egyptian must substitute ‘who I saw 42m’, ‘who I saw 4zs son’, ‘who I trusted 
in hin’, The pronoun thus inserted in Egyptian relative clauses is called a 
resumptive pronoun, a term which we have employed already in another 
connection (§ 146). Occasionally an English relative adverb is represented by 
an adverb in Egyptian, as in JP" ).' UX dw uty hm-f im ‘the place where 
His Majesty is’, lit. ‘the place whzch His Majesty is ¢herve’; in this case im 
‘there’ is called a resumptive adverb. 

In any clause which the beginner suspects of being relative, he should 
make a practice of looking first of all for the resumptive word. This found, 
he will know whether to translate ‘who’ or ‘whose’ or ‘to whom’ or ‘ where’, 
etc., and with this knowledge he will find that the other members of the clause 
quickly fall into place. 

Oss. English is apt to employ a relative clause to make some additional state- 


ment, ex. ‘I saw John to-day, who (=and he) sent you his greetings’. This spurious 
kind of relative clause is unknown to Egyptian. 


§ 196. Virtual relative clauses.—When the antecedent is undefined in 
meaning (exx. ‘@ man’, ‘men’), almost any kind of sentence may be joined to it 
without introduction with the sense of an English relative clause. Examples of 
different types follow. 

1. Non-verbal : 


Exx. 4 PSS Nl QH 5 stwt m nhbt-f a man on whose neck are swellings, 


alti 


lit. a man, swellings are on his neck.! 


FALSRETAIE 2208 sdry int m gof isby, twf hr drwf a man 
having a hardness in his left side, which is under his ribs, lit. it is under his flank.? 
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VIRTUAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


PIN FASE SONI ee-2-2 m wsht, nn hmw:s 1 crossed in a barge 
which had no rudder, lit. not (was) a rudder of it. 

leS (S38 TT le A + tw wn nds, Dai rn-f there is a commoner whose 
name is Djedi, lit. Djedi is his name.? 

HLoA[sSoQK~ msdr nds sdm-f an ear whose hearing is poor, lit. poor 
is its hearing.® 

lee NER or, spss pw 7 wf bt he was a wealthy man who had great 
possessions, lit. great to him were possessions.* 

2. Verbal : 

Exx. (lB of Qo msdr di.f mw hw? an ear which emits an offensive 
discharge, lit. it gives a foul water.® 

Qe tKrAr ee? OF" 0 mis wam-n-f kiw nw nht like a man who has eaten 
fruit of the sycamore.® 

UGi PbS 1B Ps! ket pw, n ir-tw-s dr bh it is a work which (lit. it) had 
not been made since antiquity.” 

“PASTS modlF AVA guawi hfrw pw, iwf m iit 1 found it was 
a snake that (lit. it) was coming.® Here the rel. clause is only partly verbal, 
see § 331. 

For the old perfective in virtual relative clauses see below § 317. 


§ 197. It but rarely happens that virtual relative clauses of this kind are 
used as nouns, i.e. lack an expressed antecedent. 


Ex. fae oO NR aD inat mh 60 m sw-sn I brought some (trunks) 
60 cubits in length, lit. I brought, sixty cubits (are) in their length.* 

In the following examples, the relative clause is used as nominal predicate. 

SRT tSMa’ ink mrf nfrt, msd-f dwt am one who (lit. he) loves good 
and hates evil.!° 

[B= BES shpr-f pw wnnty-fy he is one who (lit. he) brings into exist- 
ence him who is to be." 

The construction of the example last quoted must be carefully distinguished 


from the sam-f pw of § 189. 
§ 198. Occasionally an unintroduced relative clause is found after an ante- 
cedent which is defined in meaning, ex. ¢he man. 


1. Non-verbal, perhaps always in connexion with personal names: 


Ex. Syofdeshl.c BOT TR NAB, Bri 52 Snfrw, if hr sn-nwt nt dimw 
Hori’s son Snofru, whose (lit. his) father is on the second (register?) of the 


troops.” 
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§ 196 


1 Sim. B13. Sim. 
7b. B47; Peas. B1, 
190-1, 


2 Westc.7,1. Sim. 
2b. 9, 5; Peas. R 39- 
40. 

DIK, Oy oF 
Flearst 4, 14. 


Sim. 


P. Pet. 1116 B, 10. 


5 Zé. gt, 3. Sim. 
7b. 30, I (gm-tw/); 
49, 7-83 51, 16; Led. 
121; Weste. 7,1. 

6 £b, 102, 2. Sim. 
2b. 105, 16. 


7 Urk. iv. 57. Sim. 
Sin. B58; Peas. B1, 
174; Urk. v.178, 10. 


8 Sh. S.61-2. Sims 
with 2r+inf. see be- 
low § 323. 


® Urk. iv. 535, with 
the numeral and suffix 
restored. 


10 Brit. Mus. 159; 
614, 8. Sim. 24. 1059. 
See GUNN, Studies, p. 
60,no.11; and cf. also 
the expression iw.f- 
c.f qu. § 194. 

1 Cairo 20538, ii. 
(2 i 


WEIR, IH on Wy 
Sim. Hamm. 43, 12; 
Sebekkhu, top, 4; Urk. 
iv, 6, II. 


UWE S&P BG: 
Sim. 72. 7. S.i. p 56 
(hrwmsntw-kim-/f); 
It seems unlikely that 
these passive verbs are 
relative 
§ 388. 


forms, see 


2 £6. 93, 1. Sim. 
2b, 89, 20; 102, 16; 
Sti. B34, qu. § 200,1; 
Sh. S. 51. 115, qu. 
§ 200, 1, end. 


3 See PSBA. 22, 
37- 


4 Hamm. 191, & 


(HA VET 0 
Sima/— Cara..2- 


6 Urk. iv. 747. 

7 Brit. Mus. 614, 
Gets BS ids JE AY sie 
22° WAC. 7. 6, 3; 
10, 9. 


8 Leyd. V 103. Sim. 
Cairo 20057; Dend. 
11 B. Cf. also p? mty 
nb asin L E., Urk. iv. 


690, 4. 


OIE, Hithes Tihs Bee 
Sim, Pr, 2, 4. 
10 Urk. iv. 1109. 


Sim. 26. 1090, 12 as 
read in Unt. v. 115. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. Verbal (very rare) : 

Ex. DEBI pRB CLAM RK rw pry shtmete bftyw nw 
nb-v-dr im:-f that day on which (lit. in it) the enemies of the lord of the universe 
were destroyed.} 


§ 199. The relative adjective "~ nty.—Of greater importance are the 
relative clauses introduced by the relative adjective z¢y, which is normally used 
when the antecedent is defined in meaning, though sporadic instances also occur 
of its employment when the antecedent is undefined, ex. 4. 2 5 5 nty kr st 
‘a man who has a lump (?) ’.? 

We have seen (§ 191) that the equivalent of an English relative clause is 
sometimes produced by placing the sdm-f form after the genitival adjective 2 
(zy). The relative adjective ~. z¢y is nothing more than an extension of the 
genitival adjective formed by the addition of -y (§ 79) to its feminine v7, cf. late 
iply ‘chief’ beside ¢dy from ¢f ‘head’, ‘ upon’.? 

The relative adjective agrees in number and gender with the antecedent, 
whether implied or expressed, in the following forms: m. sing. 7. w/y, f. sing. 
and plur. 7" x¢¢, m. plur. “YX! ntyw, var. “~®!.4 When the antecedent is ex- 
pressed, however, z¢y is often found in place of ztyw, ex. [= BAB ~~ srw 
nty r-gs-f ‘the officials who were at his side’.© Later, z¢y appears to become 
invariable, ex. “Vo Ro? fff] aty (for utd) x we nb m nz? n thnw ‘what 
belongs to each one of these obelisks’.6 An archaic writing of m. sing. x¢y 
occasionally found in Middle Egyptian is “" ¢(y).? 

Nty may be used either as epzthet or as noun, i.e. without separately 
expressed antecedent. In the latter case it may be followed by the adjective 
nb ‘all’, ‘every’, so as to yield the meaning ‘everyone who’, ‘anyone who’, 
‘whoever’, or ‘everything which’, ‘whatever’. 

Exx. “Vor ?} 8010 uty nb rn-f hr wd pn everyone whose name is on 
this stela.® 

NU oe ne TAKS pry t pr... ne ntt nbt im-f my house... 
together with whatever is in it.® 

If special emphasis is to be laid on the relative clause, the # of predication 
may be placed before the relative adjective on the principle explained and 
illustrated in § 96, 2. 

FO a tL ee ee es A LI Pe SS ee Beary... x 
m nty nn st hbs as for any writings which the vizier sends..... being writings 
(lit. as) which are not covered (i.e. signed and sealed).!° 


aN 


eeceeve 


§ 200. Nty in relative clauses with adverbial predicate.—1. When 
the subject of the relative clause is zdentzcal with the antecedent, it is not 
specially expressed, being implicit in the relative adjective itself. 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES WITH N7Y 


Exx. WTB TO NIGS Zutyf nty m hwt-ntr his statue which is in the 
temple.} 

Q\n 02 mi ntt r hp conformably with what is according to law.? 

— A2o\N\e~ WINS emt Kmt ntyw im hae-f people of Egypt who 
were there with him.® 

+ M\ usw ntyw im king of those who are there (yonder), i.e. the 
dead ; epithet of Osiris.‘ 

When, however, the negative word follows the relative adjective, a pronoun 
is inserted. 

EX. ena ml Woh nn ntt nn st m-hnw-f there was nothing which was 
not within it. 

2. When the subject of the relative clause is azferent from the antecedent, 
it must of course be expressed. The resumptive pronoun or adverb (§ 195) then 
gives the clue as to how the relative adjective is to be translated. 

Exx. JS7V TUK bw xty ntrw im the place where the gods are, lit. the 
place which the gods are there.° 

To be drunk 1 "TREAT Y in nty mrt m ht-f by him in whose body 
the pains are, lit. by him who the pains are in his body.’ 

Qs PE REA ir utr pn nty hrf m tsm as to this god whose 
face is (that of) a dog. Note the of predication. 

If the subject of the relative clause be pronominal, usually a dependent 
pronoun is employed. 

Exx. It had been told to the king 9) 97°" ° ““ Osh Be Lr sim pn nty wi 
hr-f concerning this state in which I was, lit. which I (was) under it.® 

I know Je” [| \\ dz xty st im the place where it is.?° 

With the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing., however, the suffixes are generally 
used, and combine with the relative adjective in the forms “%& tk," (6 néf,? 
variants “"=,8 ""® (rare) 4 and “\x~; these forms seem, however, only to 


occur in the phrase J®i2°|\ dw néf (or ‘S. nth) im ‘the place where he is’ or 


‘thou art’. 
Ops. There could be no objection in theory to relative clauses with xty having 


a nominal or adjectival predicate, but no examples are forthcoming. An example 
with the of predication is quoted above. 
See Add. for § 2004. 
§ 201. Nty in relative clauses with Sdm-fand Sdm-n-f.—The relative 
adjective is comparatively seldom followed by these verb-forms. 
Exx,. 2) 2° "NS ARRoI Arm trwy-h(y) tpn nty mz-k im-sn these eyes of 
thine with which thou seest, lit. which thou seest with them.?® 
DANS! | AB pe oni. NRL) pt Ankt...... uty rdi-ni win sw the 
bread and beer.... which I have given (lit. which I have given it) to you.” 
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§ 200 


1 Stut 1, 290. 


2 Ore ive 
Sim, 26. 121, 14. 


1088, 


8 Sin, B 33-4. 


4 BuDGE, p. 478, 3. 


OAV AS Blin iis 
Sim. Ur, iv. 1109, 
12, qu. § 199, end. 


6 Cairo 20485. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 614, vert. 
BE MAAS bh BR 
Paheri 5, top register. 


7 £6.14, 6. 


STO TRA AOVs the 


88 However, the 
plurals are ambiguous 
(§ 43).7, see BUDGE, 
p. 260, 2-3; sm, 2. 
p- 174, 10. 

® Sin, B 173-4. 

10 Westc. 9, 3-4. 

1 Nay. 99, Einl. 
16. 

12 PB ersh. iv 191, 
14. 

18 Ork, v. 156, 1. 

4 Rec. 35, 223. 

18 BUDGE, p. 491, 
12, 


16 BUDGE, p. 191, 
10 (Ve). 

17 Siut1,295. Sim, 
P. Leyd. 345, recto, 
G 3, 14 


§ 201 


1 Urk.iv.330. Sim. 
£6. 48,1; Weste. 5, 
11, With 2 Sdmn.f 
(§ 417), Peas. Bt, 
316. 

2 £6. 47, 18. Sim. 
16.65,14; Sh. S. 73; 
Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 
11; Urk. iv. 751, 14. 


8 Ure. iv. 73 Ann. 
42,10. Sim. ANTHES, 
22, 18. 


88 ty wn for nty 
wnn-f ‘who possesses’ 
Rev. d’ Eg. V. 254. An 
ex. of the negative ty 
nn wn, see AZ. 69, 
25.06 


4 See AZ. 31, 82. 
For the reading see the 
Sign-list under D 35, 


5 See AZ. 50, 113. 
6 Ann. 5, 235, 17- 


64 Nav. Zinlettung, 
56. 62. 77. 84. 

UDR Ccna5 3 223 

8 Peas. Bi, 64.122; 
ft. 169; Dend. 11A. 


9 Siut 1, 249. 349. 
See too AZ. 31, 83, 
Bh 


10 BUDGE, p. 369, 
8. Sim. 26. p. 340, 
93 371, 3- : 

1 Adm. 8,2. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 
9; Urk. iv. 1078, 10. 
Note in Mii. 1, 6 
twty-fy as var. of iwty 
nf of the Brooklyn 
tablet, Mé/. Masp. I 
481; sim. iwty:/, Urk. 
iv. 919, 5- 
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Negative examples are rather more common. 

Exx. jf" "3 BOW inen-sn ntt n in-tw mityw-sn they brought (things) 
the likes of which had not been brought (before), lit. that which their likes had 
not been brought. 

Qu FX SS mi nty n mr-f like one who has not been ill.? 

The last example shows that the subject of the relative clause is in this 
case expressed, although identical with the antecedent; but it may happen that 
the suffix of the sam: form is omitted as obvious. 

Ex. Q\"\ + mi ntyw n pr (for Zpr-sn) as though they had never existed, 
lit. like ones who have not come into being.® 

The rarity of x¢y with a following verb-form is due to the fact that the 
natural method of expressing the same meaning is provided by the participles 
(§ 353), the sdmty-fy form (§ 363), and the relative forms derived from the passive 
participles (§ 380). Nevertheless, we shall later have occasion to quote examples 
in which zy is followed by the construction with the old perfective or with 4r 
(or 7, § 332) + infinitive (rather common, see § 328), or again by the negatived 
verb-form 2 sdmt-f (§ 402). 

Oss. Since zw cannot be used after z¢ty in Middle Egyptian, the phrase iw wx 


‘there is’ must be reduced simply to wz; for an example of uty wn, see above 
§ 107, 2.5" For the Late Egyptian use of zw after zy, see below $ 468, 4. 


§ 202. The negative relative adjective —<s% iwty.~—A common 


word for ‘which not... .’, doubtless a uzsbe adjective (§ 79) from the feminine of 
an obsolete equivalent *Zw surviving only in the O.E. negative particle |}—~ 
PAs DOE. se 24 ’, cf. 7" ‘that’ from 7 ‘which’ (§ 237)3 Besides the archaic 


writing ~— ¥’,° the Book of the Dead offers the variants 
Q\ z(w)ty.7. A form ~~ $%s iwtw ® also occurs, chiefly when there is no antecedent. 
The fem. and plur. forms follow the model of z¢y and the other adjectives in -y. 
The rare form ~~\° is a puzzle; it is more probably a writing of zwty 
influenced by = zz than a separate negative adjective xnty. 


\ ty and, very rarely, 


——s 


§ 203. Uses of =~ iwty.—The negative relative adjective is used like 
nty, only more rarely, and with a few additional employments. The corresponding 
main clauses may be seen by substituting —~ xm (or + x) for iwty. 

1. with adverbial predicate, not common. 

Ex. Sell SdsMTanlSowAmZ— it twy (for twy) nt shw iwtt skdw 
ky-s that mound of the blessed on which are none sailing, lit. which-not sailing 
ones are on it.!° 

Here belongs also the phrase 7. Sx yh éwty 2-f ‘he who has nothing’, lit. 
‘who-not (things are) to him’, the implied subject Zé ‘things’ being left un- 
expressed. 
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THE NEGATIVE RELATIVE ADJECTIVE 7WTY 


2. The phrase >. +} 3} zw¢y sw has much the same sense as iwty n-f just 
mentioned, but is perhaps to be explained as meaning properly ‘a no one’ on the 
basis of a possible “"1 xz sw ‘he does not exist’ (§§ 44, 2; 108, 3). 

Ex. Vem aAt SB aint bt n iwly sw 1 gave things to the nonentity, 
i.e. the pauper.! 

3. Lwty followed by noun + suffix denies Aossesszon, like the similar sentences 
with 2 exemplified in § 115. 

Exx. 27 So NM mast twtt s§s a book without writing, lit. which not is 
writing of it.? 

Nef peqa 2 Se 0m twrw n iwty ht do not beg from (lit. to) him 
who has no property.® 

For a further development of this construction with the infinitive, see § 307, 2 

4. 223s twit ‘that which does not exist’ in the common phrase ~~ & uté 
zwtt ‘that which exists and that which does not exist’, i.e. everything.* 

5. with following sdm-f, fairly frequent: 

Exx. SBAQe Qe] iwty sdm-f n dd ht-f who does not listen to his 
belly’s prompting.® 

A lake 22 S/feQKrSR— IEA] tlt shm-tw m mw imy-s of the water 
whereof one cannot gain control, lit. which one does not gain control of the 
water that is in it.® 

6. with following eee not very common. 

Ex. ~S)S Ay Bo twt(y) sdr-n rmt spt rf one on account of 


= 4 oe 


whom no one spent the night disappointed.’ 
7. Whether zw¢y can be used with the passive sdm-f is very doubtful; see 
below § 424, 3 end. 


§ 204. Other equivalents of English relative clauses.—It will be 
useful here to summarize various modes of expression which, while not con- 
stituting relative clauses from the Egyptian point of view, are often best 
rendered as such in English. 

1. the adjectives in -y, especially when derived from prepositions, ex. zmyw- 
6:h ‘those who were aforetime’, lit. ‘those-being-in-front’. Note particularly 
JS bw hry, lit. ‘the place being-under him’,’ which is identical in 
meaning with dw tf im ‘the place where he is’. So also other adjectives, 
ex. 6 n/frt ‘what is good’, lit. ‘a good (thing)’; see § 96, I. 

2, the emphatic epithet introduced by the of predication (§ 96, 2), ex. 
sz-tn m s33 ‘a son of yours who is wise’, lit. ‘as a wise one’. 

3. the original meaning of all participles (§§ 353 foll.) and of the sdmty-/y 
form (§ 363) was that of relative clauses in which the subject is identical with 
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§ 203 


2 Cars th Whi Mb 
177; Cairo 20537; 26. 
20539, 1.6 4; Urd.iv. 
48, 17. 


2570.9 308 7 Sin: 
Stut 1, 265; Louvre 
C1,11; Urk.iv.1077, 
8. 


I 4S ieyiy Syheh 
Peas. B 1, 64; Adm. 


8, 4.53 9 4. 5+ 


CVetiii, WES 3s 
114, 33 Sze? 1, 234; 
cf. Peas. R 97-8. 


2 Ith Peis Sit 
Urk. iv. 97, 83 410, 
63 959, 155 971, 145 
BUDGE, p. 313, 14. 


* BUDGE, p. 373, 6 
See Ann. 5, 235, 17 


7 Brit. Mus. 159, 11. 
Sim, Harh.418; Lou- 
vre C 168, 3. 


8 Urk. iv. 116, 1; 
892, 9. Sim, dw hry 
hn, 56753; bwhry-k, 
O2ne 1. 


§ 204 


the antecedent. 


‘one who is beloved of his lord’, sdmty-fy ‘one who will hear’. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Exx. sdmyw ‘those who hear’, lit. ‘hearing ones’, mry nd-f 


This rule 


applies also ultimately to the relative forms, on which see §§ 380 foll. 
Under this head fall also the participles of wm ‘exist’, which closely 
correspond in their uses to the relative adjective uty; see below § 396. 


4. As we have seen (§§ 191. 192), the genitival adjective z (zy), when 
followed by sdm-f or Sdm-n-f, may sometimes be translated as a relative clause, 
ex. Gt nbt nfrt nt ssp hm-f ‘all good things which His Majesty received’, lit. ‘ of 


His-Majesty-receives ’. 


So too with the infinitive (§ 305), ex. sth n sdm wf ‘a 


noble who is to be listened to’, lit. ‘a noble of listening to him’. 


VOCAB UE Aske 


q ja zi come. 

a yh zt, var. ah, take away, seize. 
‘ae | wmt be thick; adj. thick, stout. 
<a) Mh wn open. 

ae | mn remain, be established. 
AS var. AT mwt die; death. 

| NN Sx mr be ill; adj. ill, painful. 
ie rhn \ean, #r upon. 


[ISs4 vn All swi (old swr, § 279) drink. 


| J a Neg: sos teach, 7 concerning. 


we snb be healthy; n. health, 


AYQ—4) Rit, var. &¢, spew out. 
=) dr drive out, crush, 
—— 


| CI ¢-Anwty audience-chamber. 


Sa I . 
| pkrt remedy, medicament. 
<a) 
eas (©. 
rq nw fortress. 


ORAS Amsw sloth, lit. sitting. 


| Fae —¥ hy skr-tng prisoner, lit. one 
smitten living. 


= by sfdw papyrus-roll, book. 


—> bh} $m nomad, foreigner. 
& J fl Gé Geb, the earth-god. 


Oo— 


AE $s be noble; adj. noble; = 


ye | | ane Spssw riches. 


hy ¢ immediately, lit. on the 
hand. 


BeER-S Lo Beat 


(a) Transkterate and translate: 
1) DDN on DEES ont Bree [YR 
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Se se el 
JSP eA Sims ole & |} 
ato Heo SS OSS, 
(5) A OS Fn mar SS SNS HTP 

af SSL Sob © SABI 
ethic I~ NIK MS by PAA 
8) SIM So SS IMMER 


(0) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 


(1) I brought away the chief of this country as a prisoner, I seized all that 
was in his town. (2) Those who were in the ship died. (3) The king’s son gave 
to me a house in which were riches without end; there was nothing which was 
not therein. (4) He is, moreover, a god who has no equal; he is stout of heart, 
one who does not allow sloth to assail his heart (lit. he does not place sloth behind 
his heart). (5) I gave to him who had as to (lit. like) him who had not. (6) The 
overseer of all that exists, Nakht, whose father is Sonb. (7) There is none who 
knows * the place where he is. (8) He in whose heart is iniquity, his name 
shall not remain upon earth. (9) The gods who are in Heliopolis are in festival, 
when they see this great god in his bark. 


1 ici ‘ Z A af ? 2« ’ 3 — mee 
Participles, ‘one who knows’, ‘ one who teaches’, see § 204, 3. But’, § 254. e | rh (participle). Lye acre. 
99: 

Oe IH By BR 
without det., Z. 4o D., 

i E S S O N SOV Cairo linen, Io. 

2 AZ, 58, 11. 
3 GARD. Szz. p. 153. 
ADVERBS _ * Adm. 6, 5; Urk. 

; : 4 Iv. Ray 8; 945) 4- 
§ 205. There are but few words in Egyptian which can be classified 7 ea : oe ie 
. ? > ’ ’ 
specifically as adverbs. 1. Such are, however, the following: es es WV. 115 2; 
74) 3- 

— 7 1 —_ fe la ¢ ss VIR IGE 29, 42; 
ct @ ) rare var. hl ee czy “here nie eon 

meena a 4% ITIOA, QI. 93- 
Q'S min ‘to-day’; the reading sm has been proposed. Pane 
’ OD Pahert 3; Tarkhan i. 

{I v-sy, more rarely written =|. vs-sy® ‘entirely’, ‘quite’* after 3 


79, A4 Haremhab 23. 
P. Ka 


negatives ‘at all’. P. Kah. 31, 16; 
Te cay BY grw,' rare var. J &,(* “also; after negatives ‘further a any site 29,269 
more’;7> once at least,” as in O.E.,® used enclitically like M.E. & grt (§ 255). Ee We 
=) fu ‘where ?’, ‘ whence ?’ (§ 503). bs Bax, Urbs 195 
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INCREAS BOTS: 
776, 10. 
2 Urk. iv. 835, 143 
Arm. 103, 5. 
3 Eb. 100, Io. 
4 Lac, 7R.57,11-13. 
SEE Bg PAS Se Tleks 
see PSB An 40, 53) a 
rare use, p. 258, n. 14. 
WI A¥e5 BY, IETS P21), 
105,12; Sm. 2, 6. 
| Bersh. i. 14, 3; 
AZ 90432, 22. 
8 BH. i. 25, 106-7. 
IHR OH of 
BoE PL aD 7i7e 7 Osa g as 
Re AVA Se HIRE JOU 


aT 

OS WEL, Vie Oe 

12 Adm. 6, 4. 

ID), A 1B (CIOs 3 
24; Urk. iv. 607, 12. 

M Ork, iv. 768, 143 
966, 14. 

15 Louvre C 3, 16. 

© £6. 37,93 56, 3- 
16; 78, 4. 

7 Pt, 260; Eb. 40, 
8; Urk. iv. 664, 17. 

WS IAG AGC 

ONG A Ti ? 
Sin. B 186. ie 

20 Adm. 4, 5. 

2 Urk., iv. 656, 4. 

SES OMY estes 
Sie24. 

2% Peas. Bt, 75-6; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 4. 

24 Leb. 154. 

2 Leb. 59; Peas. 
Bi, 4. 

27726. 82. 131. 

tI, I, Tee EAS 
SN, is BR 

- Peas.R 48; Hearst 


DLE WAGES ZC LED\S 
8 


98. 
SUPE CASe Bi Nige2.5s 
802 Coffins, G1 T 
316, 
31 S72: B 254. 
82 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; Ur. v. 63, 7. 
82a Louvre C 174, 
qu. §375; POL. § 654. 
83 P. Kah. 22, 8. 
84 P, Kak. 6, 14. 
85 Eb. 37,173 56, 9 
86 Touvre C 12,17. 


37 Bb, 20, 13; 66, 
18; 97, 17-. . 

38 Harmhab 20; Ku- 
ban 9. 

39 Metr ii. 4. 

40 Fb, 37, 20; Brit. 
Mus. 828. 


OM STA, 13 8 Vic 
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There is also a series of adverbs connected with the simple prepositions, but 
derived from the adjectives of §79; probably all originally ended in -w or -2: 

\K\ zm (from \\ m) ‘there’, ‘therein’, ‘thence’, ‘therewith’. 

§\ vem) var. §\ $7? ‘therein’, apparently a mere Dyn. XVIII variant of zm. 

QQ my, var. Ql m7,3 ‘likewise’, ‘accordingly ’.* 

~ #y, ‘therefor’, ‘for (it) ’.° 
po" Ane,’ var. {27 ‘therewith’, ‘together with (them) ’. 

Soh Lftw,® var. > 4ft,® ‘accorditigly’. 

Mh Sy Bate, var. Ky Gt, ‘before’, ‘earlier’. 

ne ary having (it); lit under ’.!14 

B dr ‘at an end’.}2 

x Oss. Here doubtless belong zry, vw, and -zmy found in special uses, § 113, 2, 3. 

2. Other adverbs correspond to the compound prepositions, many originating, 
like the latter, in the combination of a preposition with a noun. Only a few 
examples need be quoted: (ea m 67h ‘formerly’, ‘in front’;* 2— kr fut 
‘formerly’; Q&S A m he ‘afterwards’;'° ?0 fr sz ‘subsequently’, ‘later’ ; 17 
© \\ G im ‘previously ’." 

3. Any combination of preposition+noun constitutes an adverbial phrase, 
and has been so treated in dealing with the sentences with adverbial predicate 
(Lesson X). Some fixed and frequent expressions deserve special notice: K\2"S 
m min ‘to-day’! (beside simple minx, above under 1); {|G ™ sf ‘ yesterday’ ;”° 
AKO 7 dw:(w) ‘to-morrow’;?' RYT] m mitt likewise’; —Go— nx wn 
mx ‘in reality’;?3 —«"— 2 sp ‘at once’, ‘together’;*4*—>2% bes x krw ‘up’, lit. 
‘to above’; —(in"}, 7 Gutw ‘out’, lit. ‘to outside’; 9" Lr cwy ‘im- 
mediately ’, lit. ‘upon the hands’,?? var. 9" £r ¢;?8 B- dy ¢ ‘long ago’. This 
is a mere arbitrary selection, which might perhaps have been bettered. 

4. Adverbs derived from adjectival or verbal stems exhibit various forms. 
Rarely they show the ending -w, exx. Rd] cw ‘greatly’? [XR ® mrw ‘ pain- 
fully ’.2 © (§\ 8 gumw ‘in friendly fashion’.*!_ Much more frequently there is 
no special ending, exx.  2/r ‘happily’,® ‘well’,2* I as ‘quickly’? BIA waf 
‘tardily ’,54 #34 css ‘often’,3> Ss wr ‘much’.* For ‘very’ the feminine Sse wrt is 
common. 

5. Adjectival adverbs are also formed with the help of the preposition +: 
== 9 7 mng ‘thoroughly’? =lS + ifr ‘exceedingly ’;*3 ={\J r+ wid 
‘vigorously’; °° <—"E ry ct ‘greatly ’.*° 

6. Reference was made in § 88 to the adverbial use of nouns. Some particu- 
larly common examples, besides the dates, are 5) dt ‘eternally’; 2 7¢ nd 
‘every day’. So too whole phrases such as => hit-f r phwy-fy ‘ (from) 
its beginning to its end’.*! 
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SYNTAX OF ADVERBS 


§206. Syntax of adverbs.—Like adjectives, adverbs can be used either 
ativibutively or as predicates. Their use as predicates formed the theme of 
Lesson X. As attributes (or epithets) they may qualify a verd or an entire 
sentence : 

Exx. [OPI OP'S TW iw hen f wi hrf r ot wrt he praised me for it 
very greatly.} 

QAR lS NEP We ii-n-t min m Hr-ch; 1 have come to-day from Kher‘aha.? 

Alternatively, an adverb may qualify an adjective: 

Exx, JES 528 afr wrt mir bt not it was very good to see (lit. 
very good was to see) more than anything.® 

SG B | 4 SS ink s§ ikr wrt 1 am a very excellent scribe.‘ 

Or else it may qualify axother adverb; this applies mainly to wrt ‘very’ as 
used in the first example of this section. 

More remarkable is the employment of adverbs to qualify zouns, an em- 
ployment found in a restricted number of common phrases and modes of 
expression; the phrases 6£ im ‘this thy humble servant’, lit. ‘the servant there’, 
nb-r-dy ‘lord of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ 100, 1), and we zm nd 
‘every one thereof’, have already been discussed in connection with the preposi- 
tions (§ 158). 

We reserve for the next Lesson such sentence-adverbs as | \s@4} smwn 
‘probably’, 44) 47 ‘then’, which are usually classified as conjunctions. 


§ 207. Comparative and superlative.—The adverb, like the adjective 
(§. 97), shows no distinct forms for the degrees of comparison. The meaning of 
the English adverb ‘more’ is, as we have seen (§§ 50; 163, 7), conveyed by the 
preposition = 7. So too after a verb: 

Ex. [FL d= — semi sw rv imt-dit 1 made it greater than it was 
formerly, lit. I made it great more than what-was-in-front.’ 

The tag =©8T + Gt nbt ‘more than anything’ is common after adverbs, as 
after adjectives. Several examples of wrt‘ very’ were quoted in the last section. 
The same meaning could be produced by a repetition of the adverb, indicated in 
the writing by the signs © sf sux ‘two times’, ‘twice’; exx. 2° mt mit ‘very 


"Te © ‘ ) 
trulyey! 7A© ch (37 “very often:.* 


§ 208. Position of the adverb.—For the position of adverdzal predicates 
in the sentence see above § 121. 

The attributive adverb follows the particular word which it qualifies, see the 
examples in § 206. If, however, it qualifies a whole sentence it may precede 
this; for adverbs and adverbial phrases at the beginning of the sentence, either 
introduced by év or without introductory word, see §§ 148, 5; 149, 2. 
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1 Brit. Mus. 828. 
Sim. Peas. Bi, 35; 
Louvre C 12, 13. 17. 


2 BUDGE, p. 483, 14. 


IRE Th Tey hp 
Sim, 26. 14, I. 10. 

4 Louvre C 167. 
Sim. Siz, B 265-6; 
Urk. iv. 227,125 355, 
12: 


5 Urk. iv. 766, 6. 
Sim. 767, 15. 


CeBershaistAy4alo; 
Louvre C 12, 13. 17. 

U AW Lin 128. Sie 
16. 17. 

8 Fb. 40, 18; 43, 
IT; 57, 43 with two- 
fold sp sm, 70. 67, 7+ 
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1 Siz. B149. Sim. 
th. 189; Peas. Bt, 
180; Adm. 5,2; after 
in, Sin. B 162. 


2 Leb. to4-5. Sim. 
Adm. 3, '73 12, 5. 


8 £6. 104, 8. Sim. 
tb. 107,73; Peas. Bt, 
261; Mestc. 8, 16. 

33 A different view, 
SAVE-S6DERBERGH, 
Ag. Denkm. 12. 

4 Ft. 317. Sim. 2. 
EU RIG 17 See 


We shall see that, of the sentence-adverbs to be studied in the next Lesson, 
some are regularly placed at the head of the sentence, while others cannot 
occupy this place, but come as near to the beginning as possible; the latter are 
called enclitics, see §§ 245-256. The adverb "5 min ‘to-day’ shows a marked 
tendency to be used as an enclitic, though sometimes it is found farther on in 
the sentence. 

Exx. |eQ’S Ut tw min ib-f te to-day is his heart appeased? 

Nw RLS dat nm min to whom shall I speak to-day ?? 


§ 209. Negation of the adverb. -~{|{l zs (§ 247, 2) occurs sometimes with 
the meaning ‘but not’ before an adverb or adverbial phrase. 

Ex. @ 5 AID | IS rwd inmf, nis wrthis skin is hard, but not very.’ 

After another negative word, ~ is must be translated ‘except’ or ‘ unless’.* 

Ex. \jwe4+-Il—Be™— 'm hunt, nis r hrt-k do not be greedy except as 
regards thy own due.‘ 

It seems likely that 2 ‘not’ could be similarly employed, but no certain 
instances are forthcoming. 


ADVERB CLAUSES 


§ 210. An adverb clause (§ 182) is any part of a sentence which, while 
having a subject and predicate of its own, functions as an adverb. In Egyptian, 
adverb clauses fall into two classes, of which the second subdivides into two. 

1. Virtual adverb clauses. These have either no introductory particle 
or only such a one as might occur, like zs¢, in a main clause; they have thus 
the appearance of complete sentences simply juxtaposed, without link, to the 
real main clause. There isa similar absolute use of nouns (§ 88, 1), so that those 
who wish may regard the virtual adverb clauses as noun clauses used absolutely 
as adverbs; see above § 193. 

2. Prepositional adverb clauses. Just as an adverbial phrase may 
consist of preposition+noun (§ 28, 1), so too an adverb clause may consist 
of preposition+noun clause. But noun clauses, as we have seen (§ 183), are 
either virtual, i.e. dispense with any special introductory particle, or else are 
introduced by a word for ‘that’. Accordingly we obtain : 

2a. Prepositional adverb clauses without ntt. These consist of 
preposition + virtual noun clause, ex. 7of{— 4r sdm-f ‘because he hears’. 

2 6. Prepositional adverb clauses with ntt (or twit). Ex. 9" of} 
hr-ntt sdm-f ‘ because he hears’, lit. ‘ because of that he hears’. 

The three varieties of Egyptian adverb clause thus resulting from our two 
main classes will be discussed in turn. 
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VIRTUAL ADVERB CLAUSES 


§ 211. Difficulties in connection with virtual adverb clauses in 
Egyptian.—This topic was touched upon as far back as Lesson II (§ 30), where 
it was learnt that the verbal sentence wén 7¢ m pt might, in certain contexts, 
correspond to English ‘when (07 if) the sun rises in the sky’ or ‘that the sun 
may (07 might) rise in the sky’, and that the non-verbal sentence 7¢ m p¢ might 
correspond to English ‘when the sun is (ov was) in the sky’ or ‘the sun being 
in the sky’, etc. Such virtual adverb clauses play an important part in Egyptian, 
and our task in the next few sections will be to illustrate the range of English 
meanings covered by them. By way of preface, we must caution the student 
that there is here a serious risk of imputing to the Egyptian writers distinctions 
which are, in fact, due only to the analysis of our English translations. It must 
be remembered that in form the virtual adverb clauses are complete sentences, 
and that what they say is simply (e.g.) ‘sun rises in sky’ and ‘sun in sky’. But 
we must take care not to run into the opposite error of maintaining that, because 
the Egyptians used one and the same form of words for (e.g.) ‘the sun rises in 
the sky’ and ‘when the sun rises in the sky ’, therefore they did not /ee/ that the 
first was a Statement and the second a clause of time. Such a contention would 
be absurd ; broadly speaking, the Egyptian must have known as well as we do 
the difference between an assertion and a temporal qualification ; often, however, 
he was content with leaving the matter to the discrimination of the listener, 
where we should be at pains to convey our precise intention. This being so, we 
are reduced to guessing at the meaning, and since we guess from the English 
standpoint and not (except to a very limited extent) from the Egyptian, we are 
apt to be mistaken, the more so, because an Egyptian virtual adverb clause may 
often be translated in several different ways without materially altering the 
sense of the passage as a whole. 

Thus a difficulty in connection with virtual adverb clauses is that we frequently 
cannot be sure that they were not felt as independent sentences. We have 
only the precarious guidance of our English translations to help us to a decision, 
and the additional difficulty now presents itself that formally independent 
sentences in English are often virtually subordinate in meaning; exx. ‘ you enter 
the house (=if you enter), I leave it’; ‘he had pinned his hopes on the meeting 
(=since he had), therefore he was bitterly disappointed’. As a general rule, 
when Egyptian statements which are ultimately subordinate in meaning are very 
long, they may be presumed to have been felt as separate sentences; examples 
will be found among the statements with vf and is¢ xf quoted in §§ 119, 2; 152. 
We cannot, however, be confident that the Egyptian feeling in such cases was 
identical with our own. To sum up, the boundary line between independent 
sentences and virtual adverb clauses is, both in English and Egyptian, a shifting 
and uncertain one. 
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§ 212 


1 Peas.R 41-2. Sim. 
Crk. iv. 837, 13. 


2 Siut 3,10. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 828, 4; 
Sebekkhu 12-13. 


5 Berl. AZ. i. p. 257, 
3. Sim. Sin. B 52-3; 
Urk. iv. 19, 6; 520, 3. 


* D.elB. 114, Sim. 
Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 12, 
qu. Exerc. XXX (1). 


5 Sh. S. 14-5. 


8 Atl. 1,5. Sim. 
Hamm. 191, 8; Sh. S. 
153, qu. § 188. 


T Urk. iv. 1090. 


8 7) Carn. 14, 
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§ 212. Virtual clauses of time, with verbal predicate.—In this 
common variety of adverb clause, the sd-:f form refers to time identical with, 
and the sam-n-f form to time anterior to, that of the main clause: a state of 
affairs more briefly expressed by saying that sdm-f has here relative present 
time, and sdm-n-f relative past time. 

Like the adverbs of which they are the equivalent, such virtual clauses 
of time may either follow or precede the main clause (§ 208). For the much 
rarer case when the clause of time occurs parenthetically between elements 
of the main clause, cf. the first example above in § 188, and see further below in 
§ 507, 6. 

The following examples with sdm-f illustrate the cases where the main verb 
is past, present, and future and where the adverb clause precedes or follows the 
main clause. 

Al SMF SOR) RSM SRS. dd:in Dhwty-nht pn, mf cw n 
shty pn then said this Djehutnakht, when he saw the asses of this peasant.! 

\seT IE AeK\LS Karem | Yt wh, sdr hr mtn hr rdit n-(i) vw when 
night came, he who spent the night upon the road gave me praise.” 

SAR Gf ESHA phw pir-twf, grw gr-tw attacking when he is 
attacked, desisting when the enemy (lit. one) desists.* 

A ek§ SHB YY Guth, dd-tw n-k isw when thou farest upstream, 
praise is given to thee.‘ 

VE SMSTASRA-h~—> if whb-k, wsd-tw-k so that thou mayst answer, when 
thou art addressed.° 

IP Soe Neh sdr-h, srw n-k ib-k ds-k when thou liest down, guard 
for thyself thine own heart.® 

Examples with sdm-:-f have been quoted earlier (§ 67, end), but two will be 
added here by way of contrast to the above, and in order to illustrate the position 
either before or after the main clause. 

Ose TAH REDD 2) Lah sw, rdi-wkh sdm-f ni hd(w)-k sw hr-s 
thou shalt punish him after thou hast caused him to hear that on account of 
which thou punishest him.” 


om URE DNS [OM hain ty, iwi hrf mi wn bik when day had dawned, 
I was upon him as though it were a falcon.® 


The adverb clause may be reinforced, and its meaning made more apparent, 
by some particle or, to be more precise, sentence-adverb. Thus the enclitic — 
xf may serve, as we have seen (§ 152), to point forward to a main clause, so that 
the clause which it accompanies is best translated with ‘now when’. 
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So too \[l—> zs¢ ‘lo’ (§§ 119, 2; 231) may accompany a clause of time.! 

Exx. They were plundering Megiddo at this moment, [| lof. AK ade 
mmm ist ith:tw p;: brw hsy n Kd§ while the vile chief of Kadesh was being 
drawn (up into the city).? 


(J Dyh.2 a... ANG ene PSBPIGR-<H ist wi Udi...... 
SQRURVIONRY on. 0 3 hr m3: stzt when I sailed down (to do homage)..... the 
Wik US Oe Ae witnessed my introduction.? 


Tuthmosis III] made as his monument to Amin.... the erecting of his 
sacred place .... and it was adorned with eternal work Q|_~P--|R# 4 fe] 
ist gm-n hm-f w: r wis after His Majesty (lit. lo, His Majesty) had found (it) gone 
to ruin.‘ 


ee ah Sec bs ee [2 02 ist nsw kne-nf chew ..... shrf r pt 
now when the king had completed his “steel Re ete eaeNae he flew to heaven.® 

So too ] 4 (§§ 119, 4; 243) occasionally in Dyn. XVIII. 

Exx. Happy is the temple of Amin........ \p4t—] | 4 sw spf 
nfrw-s when he receives its good things.® 

PLR LE SSS ARO NEI A df ibnf iweb f, hipnf tntt Hr 


when His Majesty had estes his heritage, he reposed upon the throne of Horus.’ 


Oss. Virtual clauses of time may be negatived by ¢m-f, the Sdm-f form of the 
negative verb, see below § 347, 3. 


§ 213. Virtual clauses of circumstance with verbal predicate.— 
Sometimes a Sdm-:f, or more rarely a fdm-n-f form, similar to those dealt with in 
the last section cannot be translated as a clause of time, but serves rather to 
express an attendant circumstance. In sucha case English often uses a participle, 
particularly after verbs of seezng, finding and the like. 


Exx. (SBA hy 8 IS Ah tw ir-ni tsi, gntiitywi | made my 
boundary, going further south than (lit. I out-fronted) my fathers.® 


There is none like him ~QRRC URS, ,) 4, mert(w)f hrf Rpdtyw 


Xe 1! at 


when he is seen charging (lit. he charges) the Ropedjetiu.® 


eh Rol eMAS CH SIs gmm-k sw sne-f iw-f hr diew-k if thou find it 
(the hardness) going and coming under thy fingers.!° 


Rest NIG Lo TIT be gent haf thn pn kmnf 


zy n rnpt wih hr gs-f after His Majesty found this obelisk having (lit. it had) 
completed thirty-five years lying on its side.” 


Sometimes a Sdm-f form alternates with the sdm-n-f of narrative to express 
concomitant facts of a descriptive nature; these, though strictly subordinate, 
may have to be translated as English main sentences. 
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1 See Nec. 19, 187, 
where many examples 
are quoted. 


2 Urk. iv. 658. 


5 Munich 3, 15-6. 


4 Urk. iv. 882. Sim. 
26. 197, 17; 818, 3; 
834, 14. 


5 Urk. iv. 895-6. 


6 7h. 7. Sits po 40. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 836, 
9; 1163, 3. To be 
translated as an inde- 
pendent sentence, Sz. 
R 15, qu. § 66, end; 
Urk. iv. 270, 12. 


7 Urk. iv. 83. 


8 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
257, 4. Sim. Szn. 
B 45-6; Peas. B 2, 
117; Herdsman 24; 
Cairo 20712,a8; 7. 


- Carn. 14-5; Ur. iv. 


863, 8; Arm, 103, 4. 


Urk.iv. cere aN Urk. 
v. 161, 14-6; 162 , 6-9. 


1 MaruccuHi, Gi 
Obelischt 1, left. Sim. 
£6,107, 17; Sm. 10, 13. 
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Ex. I heard (sdm:-n-2) his voice as he was speaking, being near at hand; 
0 OTA AWS psh ib-7, sw cwy-t my heart was distraught, my arms opened 


—o= X | 
1 Sin. B2-3. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 102, 3-7; Wide. 


ane a Later on (§ 314), we shall find that the verb-form known as the old perfective 
is very commonly employed in virtual clauses of circumstance, particularly (§ 315) 
after the verbs of sceiug and finding above mentioned. In that case, however, 
the circumstance is more of the nature of a state or condition, whereas with the 
§dm-f or §dni-n:f form it involves an action. 


Ons. Virtual clauses of concession are so rare as not to require separate treat- 
ment here; in any case they would not differ in appearance from virtual clauses of 
circumstance ; see the first ex. in § 507, 6. 


§ 214. Virtual clauses of time and circumstance with non-verbal 
predicate.—Clauses of time and circumstance are so closely akin, that it would 
be neither easy nor desirable to distinguish between them again here. The 
topic has been dealt with incidentally in Lessons X, XI and XII, where 
references will be found. 

To sum up what has been previously stated, when the predicate is adverbial, 
the subject may be introduced in various ways. The following table will recall 
the details. 


NoMINAL SUBJECT PRONOMINAL SUBJECT 
noun alone, frequent (§ 117, 1) [pronoun cannot stand alone, § 117, 2] 
zw-+noun, only in marked contrasts zw +sufhx, very common (§ 117, 2) 
(§ 117, 1) 
cep es [cw + noun | zn + suffix, past time, rare” 
ist, est, st, or sk +noun (§ 119, 2. 3) st, ist, ist, or sk+dep. pron. (§ 119, 2. 3) 
4 + noun, seldom, and only after Dyn. 4? +dep. pron., not common until Dyn. 
XVIII (§ 119, 4) XVIII (§ 119, 4) 
ai ‘not’ +noun (§ 120) nn ‘not'+dep. pron. (§ 120) 


Oss. For an important development of these constructions, in which their form 
is employed to introduce the equivalent of English verbal predicates, see below 
Lesson XXIII. 

When the predicate of a virtual clause of time or circumstance is zonal, it 
is not usual to employ any of the specifically nominal constructions of Lesson XI. 
Recourse is had to the m of predication, and the model of the sentence with 
adverbial predicate is followed. Examples in §§ 117, 2; 119, 2 

When the predicate is adjectival, the adjective itself is but rarely used; see 
however an example after zw, § 142. As a rule, the adjective-verb (§ 135) is 
substituted, the construction subject + old perfective being employed. Examples 
below in § 322. 
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Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent any of these clauses from preceding 
the main clause in anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146 foll.). In general, however, they 
will be found to follow; only when the subject is introduced by és¢ is the position 


before the main clause at all common. 


§ 215. Virtual clauses of circumstance used as predicate.—We 
must here mention some rare but interesting examples where a virtual clause of 
circumstance is used as an adverbial predicate after zw or wv (cf. §§ 117. 118). 

Exx. Seek out for thyself all beneficent deeds —=Geog — ok Sl Que 
yr wit shr-k un iw im-f until thy conduct is void of wrongdoing, lit. there is no 
wrongdoing in it.! 

Ii I see a bull @ s—F | 


lit. which is its-eyes-streaming.? 


C=) 
Q 


“» win-f irty-f stp which has streaming eyes, 

The last quotation exemplifies the construction noun+old perfective to be 
discussed in Lesson XXIII. In certain other examples, it is also possible to 
interpret the noun as a virtual genitive in anticipatory emphasis according 
to § 148, 3. 

Exx (RSS os at. Wwite [on-Ke bf hip drirtik nf thy 
father Amen- RE is content of heart (lit. is his-heart-being-content) at what thou 
hast done for him.?- Or else: thy father Amen-Ré¢, his heart is content. 

Z| mn] Fr ssh & 28 || wain hm/f ib-f wi r dwt hr-s thereupon His 
Majesty was downcast concerning it.4 Lit. either ‘His Majesty was his-heart-being- 
fallen-into-evil’, or else ‘ His Majesty, his heart was fallen, ete.’ 


Ozs. Not improbably such compound tenses as tw Sdm-f, iw Sdu-n-f should be 
explained under this head ; see below § 461. 


§ 216. Virtual clauses of condition.—These are closely allied in meaning 
to clauses of time, and it often happens that a subordinate sd-f form may be 
translated indifferently ‘if’, ‘when’, or ‘whenever’. 

Ex. Mele & (K-42 A H&S Lew m pt nm-tw-f, da-k the air in heaven, it 
is breathed if (ov when or whenever) thou sayest.’ 

Cases occur, however, where ‘if’ is more appropriate in the English rendering. 

Exx, Sm ?'S HI Nar &. (essay mr:tn (nh msd-tn hpt, iw:tn r 
drp wi if ye love life and hate death, ye shall offer to me.* However, for ‘if’ 
we might substitute ‘as’, see below § 218. 

8 ON OST ES br fut nt N par ti, by Nut r t7 if the face 
of this N (=an Eg. personal name) fall to the ground, Nut will fall to the ground.’ 

The Egyptians showed great liking for the form of sentence exemplified in 
the last quotation, where the repetition of the same verb-form suggests the 
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HEE tii, Sy, Nee 
AS Ula C7 eV 
501, Io, qu. § 396, I. 


SE 1G: Gs BSS 
Sim, (7%. iy. 1166, 12. 


Sri iN SOmnS 5 
Sim. Lac. TR. 15, 16. 


! NYS Oy Ps 


5 Sin. B 234. Sim. 
Pt. 349 (wi), qu. § 
454,1; Urk. iv. 123, 4 
(iv.tn). With¢f-clause 
first, Yeas. B1, 257. 


8 Cairo 20003. Sim. 
2b, 20043, A 2; 20141, 
a 3. 

7 QUIB. Saggy. 1906- 
Vi 18 Ob Sibi ILA: 
TR. 4, 33-405 5) 3-53 
Urk. iv. 479, 6-17; 
1057, 3+ 


§ 216 


1 BUDGE, p. 
3-4+ 

2 See, however, 
Rhind 28, beginning; 
and with the repetition 
just noted, Peas. B14, 
120. 


264, 


3 Sh. S. 28-30. Sim. 
WINGS, TKKG Oy BO 


4 Cairo 20001. 


5 Sin. B232-3. Sim. 
with mk, Peas. BI, 
313-4; with sk, £d, 
39, 18-9. 


6 P, Kah. 7, 51-3. 


7 See in general 
ems VV TESON in 
INES. 7029. Lhe 
oaths with cv, see 2d, 
132; Wo. i. 202. 

8 Sebekkhu 4-5. Sim. 
ANTHES, no. 49, 43 
somewhat differently, 
26. no. 22, 19; Berl. 
AZ, i. p. 258; 16; with 
n-tn (and pers. plur.), 
Stut 3, 1. 

® AZ. 43, 30 35. 
37. 39. Sim. in simple 
asseveration, Ff. iv. 
38, 10; 488, 17. 
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correspondence and interdependence of the two clauses. Compare in § 107 a 
common type of example with waz, where the most suitable rendering is ‘so 
long as heaven shall exist, so long shalt thou exist’. 


Lastly, note the use of + ||] % zs (§§ 209 ; 
NOthag 

Ex. eae dO ee eS rp, an din hk 
hr-n, in bnsw n sbz pn, nis dd-n-k rn-n we will not allow thee to pass by us, say 
the posts of this door, unless thou hast told us our name. 


247, 2) to express the meaning ‘if 
‘unless’, 


NM <> 


TA pwr, 


Oss. With adverbial predicate, virtual clauses of condition are extremely rare ;” 
the prepositional type with zv is here preferred, as also when the clause of condition 
has to contain a nominal or adjectival predicate, see above §150. Virtual clauses 
of condition were possibly negated by @, see § 347, 3 


§ 217. ‘Whether .....or whether’ clauses.—A repetition of words 
was also the regular Egyptian method of expressing alternative conditions ; 
COMpare | rene! 5072 a sovt and the repetition of words usual in Egyptian 
co-ordination and disjunction (§ 91). 

Ex. SHIT ESAT TRS ROUT RSET meron pl, mosn by, mks 
26-sn y mzw looked they at sky or looked they at earth, their hearts were stouter 
than (those of) lions.® 

We may note two examples where the repeated element is not a §dm-f form. 

(SQA Hp] FAIS + aPSel \ tw sms-n-(2) nd 0, Sms-n-(i) nb nds, 
2 tw ft im (whether) I served a great lord (or whether) I served a little lord, no 
cause of complaint arose, lit. nothing came therein.‘ 

SEA occ sR BAIS. SI Pens. m wi m hnw,m wi m st 
tn, ntk is hos sh¢ tn whether (lit. behold, § 234) I am at the Residence, or whether 
(lit. behold) I am in this place, it is thou who canst hide this horizon.® 


Oss. The alternatives suggested by repetition are not necessarily subordinate 
clauses ; in one passage, at least, they seem to express the meaning of main clauses 
presenting alternatives, cf. zw:f mwt-f hrs, iw:f enh-f hr-s ‘he either dies or lives 
from it’, lit. ‘he dies under it, he lives under it ’.° 


§ 218. Virtual clauses of asseveration.’—Under this separate head 
must be placed certain formulae used in oaths and adjurations. 

Exx., Powe |S Ty mm a enh n-(2) S-(n)-Wert, dd-n-(?) m mtt as (king) 
Sesostris lives for me, I have spoken in truth.® 


56 ele SELON (as) wih ’Tmn, wih p; hkz as Amin endures and as the 


Prince endures.® This is the usual legal oath from Dyn. XVIII on. 
Clauses of this kind contain implications both of comparison and of condition. 
Such clauses as mr-tn (nh, msd:tn fpt quoted in § 216 are perhaps to be 
understood in the same way. 
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The usual oath sworn by the king in Dyns. XVIII—X1X was as follows: 

F— BIRO MTDC AUD cab mt mry w(t) Re, hs wll) 4 Tmn as Re 
lives for me and loves me, and as my father Amin praises me.? 

That it is a mistake to render ‘as [1] live for myself’ }* is indicated by the 
absence of any such variant as *2%"y". Grammatically, there is no objection to 
Re as subject of two sd¢m-f forms, see § 488, and the sense thus obtained is con- 
firmed by Hathor’s once addressing the sun-god with the words ?"4—’§ ‘as thou 
livest for me’; 1° if Ré¢, in the same text, swears $°S yh’ ‘as I live for myself’! 
it is clearly for lack of a superior being to invoke. However, one badly written 
ex. of the royal oath shows $] ‘as I live’,? and an official of Dyn. XII once uses 
$33 similarly. In Dyn. XVIII $°3°4} «zg appears as a noun for ‘oath’,* and 


even as a verb ‘to swear’.® 


§ 219. Virtual clauses of purpose.—The use of sdm:-f to express 
purpose (above § 40, 1) seems to be an extension of its use to express an 
attendant circumstance; quite unambiguous cases are rare. 

Exx. It is a case for letting thy attendant come to me..... 
2 || 420-i wk sw hr-s that I may send him to thee concerning it.® 

RAL LSZ IVES mm it kif drf isft when His Majesty came that he 
might repress wrongdoing.” 

I opened my mouth to my soul, ST] x@ye=) 
answer (07, answering) what he had said.*® 


oS Jawote 


na, 


. wsb-% ddt-n-f that I might 
It is often difficult or impossible to distinguish clauses of purpose from the 
§dm-f in wishes and exhortations, for which see above § 40, 2; on this difficulty 
see § 337. 
When the predicate in clauses of purpose is adverbial, wz-f is employed, see 
§ 118, 2; so too with the ™ of predication, when the predicate is nominal. With 
adjectival predicate, the Sdm:f form of the adjective-verb is used; an example 
was given in § 143.° 
Ops. The verb in a virtual clause of purpose may be negatived by the help 
of the negative verb tm, see below § 347, 4. 


§ 220. Virtual clauses of result.—It is sometimes necessary to translate 
sdm:f with a clause introduced by ‘so that’, ‘that’. 
Ex. + Of o (Teed, ABA NG 2 ink tr surf, wstni m fi-f 1 am 
not, forsooth, a confederate of his, that I should strut in his enclosure.'® 
Oss. We shall see that 74+ Sdm-f may often be well rendered in English by ‘so 
that he may hear’ (§ 228) ; moreover, the sdm.in-f form was used to express results 


(§ 429). From the Egyptian point of view, however, both these methods of 
expressing consequences were undoubtedly main, not subordinate, clauses. 
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ULAR INA hin Wh 
foll.; 365, 14; 651, 2; 
843,6; 846, 17. Dyn. 
XIX, KueEntz, Qa- 
dech 360; AZ. 44, 373 
os WY, 1, 

18So wrongly Suppl. 
8; Wo. i, 202. 6. 

1b Destr. 14. Sim. 
said to a dead father, 
JEA. 16, 19, 7. 

OO IDXSTR Mle 

SOG hayeaL 3 Qumae 

3 Stnat 53, 16. 

SAD INE Eloy, ithe 
Sim, Cairo 583, 9. 

5 Urk. iv. 86, I. 


8 Peas. Br, 38-9. 


C S3j¢ls 6 PR, BX 
Sim. 7. 25, 5; Cairo 
20056, ¢; Al. 1, 2- 
3; Urk, iv. 807, 5-6. 


SL Cb As 


§ Old examples, 
Pyr. 618 a. 1558 ¢. 


10 Sin, B114-5. Sim. 
26. 183-43 255-6; Peas. 
BI, 49; Ur&. iv. 1091, 5. 
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IT S772 32a coins 


26. Bioz; feheri. 9. 


2 Terr te 5s) Sete. 1, 
289; 2. Kah. 28, 41. 
STE INGH, US SG), 

OIANCS ILE, Bo. aie 
25s 


§ 221. Virtual clauses of cause.—IJn these clauses the sd@z-n-f form is 
apt to be used, since the act assigned as cause is as a rule anterior to the action 
expressed in the main clause. Examples are uncommon. 

Ex. Qo Ve r@lo e Uu/f nn, rh-wf kdi he said this, because he had 


discerned (or, because he knew) my character.' 


§ 222. Prepositional adverb clauses without ntt.—Turning now to 
this second class of Egyptian adverb clauses (see § 210, 2 a), we find that little 
remains to be said about them, since they have been discussed in detail 
connection with the prepositions (§§ 154-7; 162-181). We may, however, classify 
them according to the various meanings which they express. 

1. clauses of ¢2me. With m ‘when’; 7 ‘until’; 4/4 ‘when’; dr ‘since’; 
m-ht ‘after’; v-s7 ‘after’; ¢p-¢ ‘before’; 7-tuw-sp ‘every time that’. 


i) 


clauses of condition. With ir ‘if’. Cf. too with mz or wz ‘according as’. 

3. clauses of asseveration. With mz or mz ‘according as’. 

4. clauses of concession. With 7 ‘though’. 

5. Clauses of purpose. With x-mrwt (rarely 2-26-72) ‘in order that’. 

6. clauses of result. With x ‘so that’. 

7. clauses of cause. With x ‘because’; 27 ‘because’; 2-2£r-(7) ‘ by virtue 
of the fact that’; 7-(or m-)¢sé-2(¢) ‘inasmuch as’; 7-ws-n% ‘inasmuch as’. 

8. clauses of comparison. With ry ‘than’; x ‘according as’; £/¢ ‘according 
as’; mt ‘as when’; mi ‘according as’. 

g. clauses of co-ordination. With Axe ‘and’. 

10. clauses of exception. With wphw-hr ‘but’. 

For the position of such prepositional adverb clauses see above § 159. To 
negate the verb in them use is made of the negative verb ¢m, see below 
§§ 347, 5; 408. 


§ 223. Prepositional adverb clauses with => att ‘that’.—In this 
third type of adverb clause (§ 210, 2 4), which always follows the main clause, 
a preposition is again used as introductory word, but the noun clause governed 
by the preposition is ushered in by > wé¢¢ ‘that’ (see § 187). Whereas the 
prepositional adverb clause without #/¢ is essentially verbal (except in the 
instances quoted at the end of § 154), that with 2/¢ uses various types of sentences, 
verbal no less than non-verbal. 


The es ee thus Sees are °"" fz-ntt ‘forasmuch as’, 


9 2 naw 
‘because’, & "" dy-ntt ‘since’, more ra ee An mt-ntt ‘seeing that’? Se"" &ft-ntt 


‘in view of the fact that’? and »«"" m-2t¢* ‘because’, perhaps also written 
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defectively ~~ mete 


clauses of cause. 


The clauses introduced by these all come under the head of 
The common =" rv-ntt seems likewise often to usher in 
a reason, when it may be translated ‘inasmuch as’ <2 but it has 


also another use to be discussed later (§ 225). 


, ‘seeing that 


are —- 


Non-verbal examples : 
5 


The Osiris N has not suffered shipwreck... . . BO me QO ON 
dr-ntl rn n Rem ht nt Wsir N since the name of Ré¢ is in ie body of the 
Osiris N.3 

eR 


—> Ba 


<2 BARS IMMKOd—& QQ Sy dr-ntt ir gr m-ht ph sshm ib pun 


hrwy since he who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy’s heart.! 
oO Sell SB Keo hr-ntt ink sx web mi we im-tn nb forasmuch as 
I am the son BES a ae like any one of you. 


1aanwne 


BY fr-ntt dus tw ri because thou art too heavy for me, lit. 
heavier than I! 
Verbal (and pseudo-verbal, § 329) examples: 
FO) JAHS1 4 dr-ntt 126 tw hii since My Majesty sends thee.” 
AS Aftntt wi tn-kwi in view of the fact that I am old. 


reps Saal 
the old perfective here, see below § 329. 

Sharpen your weapons =~ | BSH — IH Pv} 8 =O TAA * pO 
y-ntl iwtwr thn rv th: hue hr pf hsy m dw; seeing that it is intended to engage 
issue (lit. one is going to join to fight) with that vile enemy to-morrow.° 

oe. HORS, 120 Ar-nde ntf ivf wi p2 t knki for it is he who will 
make for me the bread and beer.?° 


For 


Thelastexamplebuttwoshows that, iftheconstruction requires it, the dependent 
pronoun Ist sing. may be placed after 2¢¢. So too 2nd sing. m. éw,""* 3rd sing. m. sz," 
f. s(y)22. In MSS. of Dyn. XVIII onward, particularly of the Book of the Dead, 
such writings as ~ Syh ntt-twi, “1% nty-sw are not rare,’* and lend colour to 
the view that the pronominal compound By ¢w-2 (§ 124) originated in this 
construction; S& ¢wtw is, indeed, found after Ar-2¢7.4 

However, just as z/# and 2¢f have been seen to occur in the phrase dw 2th 
(xéf) im, in place of ty tw, nty sw (§ 200, end), so too after zé¢ the suffixes 2nd 
and 3rd a m. are preferred to the dependent pronouns. 

exe oe ee 
these.'° 

Bo je\ss dr-ntt-k i-t(i) m hip since thou art come in peace.” 
the old perfective, see below § 329, end. 


STROM dr-ntt-f m we mm nw since he is one among 
‘7-¢(2) is 


An obscure instance of 9+ 2 Ar-iwtt ‘because..... not’ may also be 


quoted,” where zw/t (from éwty § 202) seems to be the negative counterpart of z/7.1° 
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§ 223 


1 Sin, B76. 


FW in (OAD) By 
qu. below; 660, 7.8; 
751, 1k; BUDGE, p. 
244,33 308, 13. 


* BUDGE, p. 281, 7. 
Sim. with 4v-n7¢7, LAC. 
IS oa) iG 


18586, ZUG Sig je 
257) 9 


5522710 15.288. O1s 
Peas. B 1, 62; Leyd. 
V 3,6; BuncE, p. 31, 
12. 

OIA Ih Ba Si 
Sim. 26, 28, 21; 29,12. 

T Tkhern 5. Sim. 
76.6; BUDGE, p. 308, 
14. WithAr-v7/t, Lac. 
TR, 23,13 (negatived). 
25; Szuz1, 282. 296. 
301. 

SUP KO alien tO: 
With hr-nt/, Lac. 7A. 
23,17; BUDGE,p. 24, 3. 


9 Urk. iv. 656. 


WORE iy EVIE Sih 
7. 316. %Yna+noun + 
participle (§ 227, 3) 
see P. Kah. 35,17; in- 
dep. pron. + participle 
(§ 227, 3), see P. Aah, 
29; 39: 

108 Pt. 53+ 54. 

Nav. 17,71 (La); 
after r-2tt, Urk. iv. 
649, 11; 751, 15. 

12’ Sin. B 76. 

18 AZ. 30, 17. 

1s Urk. iv. 656, 5. 


15 BUDGE, p. 
S=Lac. Save. 1. p. 


PES ENG A, ais Spb 
114. 
16 AZ. 19, 18. 


WT S7ut 3, 116 


18 So too earlier tod 
in #-izd ‘because not’, 
see AZ, 50, 110. 
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V OCA BE UEC © 


ma IN cws rob, steal. 
» Sy wad command. 


a pi) wan be young, rejuvenated. 


cS | swd, var. nee hand over, 


bequeath. 


Q oy $u¢ repel, turn back (someone). 


Vm ih ox. 


as 2 door ; Vi yh éry-3 door- 
keeper. 

GZ, * # _ wawwt priesthood, priests 
(collective). 


CJ Pye; the Great House or palace ; 
—_— 


Pharaoh (see above p. 75). 


, nfr-h3t diadem, or like ; Wi 


iry nfr-hit keeper of the dia- 
dem (?) 


rd rN hy, var. EAN ry hry, 
husband. 


{ X of} : , 2nw chattels, belongings, 


lit. vessels. 

AT oa ert var. FX 
Dy Girt, widow. 

(Ki PS nmh orphan, waif, poor 


man. 


se sf yesterday; m sf yesterday, 
adverb. 


QQ. x sity peasant, fowler. 
AIL D asp image, idol. 


1 Sy §msw follower, attendant. 


AN | yy #s quickly. 
ne tn where ? whence ? 


sv 
OX } Arw down, lower part; m2 2r-w 
a 
downcast. 


ARO Ieee Ot 
(a) Reading lesson ; from a funerary stela of Dyn. XII: 


Wiehe roils 
a-ak ihatss 
aS 
jr+ AAT 
Gre boo |] 1... 2 Bs 


1 Brit. Mus. tor, see JAA. 21, 1. 


iry nfr-lit smsw Pr-cz Nb-(i)-pw-Snwsrt,? 
da:fn wnwt hwt-ntr nt sbdw, 
hwwt-f* nt n-sw-bit : 
hwn nsw m nh-tn,s 


nin win mnw n ntrw-tn niwtyw, 


The position of the signs and not very regular orthography are here retained. 


? A compound name ‘Senwosret-is-(my)-lord’; on its last element S-1-/Wsrt, see above, p. 71, n. 4. 

S Town names being fem. (§ 92, I), poe refer only to the wv of hw/-ntr or to the name of Osiris implicitly present, 
see JEA. 23, 261; hence our translation ‘its’ is not strictly accurate. 

SS ihis onmule (cf. Ure. iv. 365; old writing 47) elsewhere has no suffix after ‘uh; here perhaps a mistake. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XVII 


ricer aay Wig eA: a wantin hr hswt nt ity-tn, 
ID SS3) ene ra swd-tn wttn n hrdw:tn, 
= ito an wan msw-tn mn (§ 326) hr nswt-tn 
PN aca Sh m izwt-tn nt dt; 
os ee nn hkr-tn, 
eet een nn ibi-tn, 
(MST UNSESL AIRS: tw wan utr ¢ wan-tn tp b hr hswtf ; 
BRL Se ee nS an sne-tw-tn m st ksnt, 
ee le hr hswt nt ntrw-tn niwtyw, 
ee eee ad:tn:) hip di nsw? Wsir nb 3bdw, 
je 6 ntr ©; Wan-nfr,? 
[Woop Am bi m t hnkt kiw spdw, prt-hrw* m hb nb, 
UWI Sys n kin iry nfr-hit &msw Pr-c 
S bale |\ow N56(:2)-pw-Snwsrt, ir n (§ 361) Tes. 


1 The promises are clearly all dependent on the condition that the priests shall recite the funerary formula. 
2 See below pp. 170-2. * A name of Osiris, in Greek Onnophris, probably meaning ‘ he who is happy ’. 
4 See below p. 172. 5 The sign = serves also as det. (= wz) of 26 preceding, see § 62a (Add.) 


“The keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House Nebipu- 
senwosret. He says to the priesthood of the temple of Abydus, and (of) its chapels 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt :—The king shall be rejuvenated in 
your (?) life, the monuments of your city gods shall stand firm for you, ye shall be 
in (lit. under) the favour of your sovereign, ye shall hand on your offices to your 
children, and your offspring shall be established upon your seats in your offices of 
eternity; ye shall not hunger, ye shall not thirst, nay the great god has commanded 
that ye be on earth in his favour; ye shall not be repelled in (any) difficult place, 
(being) in the favour of your city gods; (according as) ye shall say: An offering 
which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Abydus, (even) the great god Onnophris ; 
a thousand of bread, beer, oxen and fowl, invocation-offerings at every feast, to 
the spirit of the keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House, 


Nebipusenwosret, son of Ita.’ 


() Write in hteroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) Now when he had heard this, he went forth very quickly to the door 
(sé:) of the temple, and sat down beside the door-keepers who were there. 
And one of (lit. in) them said to him: *Whence ‘hast-thou-come? And he was 
silent, his face downcast, and he answered them not. (2) It shall be well with 
you, (if) ye do the like. (3) As my father lives for me, I speak in truth. 
(4) Would I had (some) potent (#@) idol, that I might steal the belongings of 
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1 A town in the 
centre of the Delta. 


2 Brit. Mus. 198 
(Dyn. XII). 


8 For a full discus- 
Son Hes 7 TRAY a 
79-93; critically re- 
viewed by G. FARINA 
in Rivista degli studi 
ortentalt 7, 467. 


this peasant by means of it. (5) He loved me, (because) he knew my arms 
were vigorous. (6) She is more beautiful than she was yesterday. (7) I was 
a possessor of favour upon the earth, forasmuch as I was a father of the orphan 
and a husband of the widow. 


(c) Translate into hieroglyphs in several different ways : 
(1) His Majesty honoured him when he was a child. (2) I knew ¢hat she 
was a goddess decause she had said these words. (3) When he had arrived at 


the city, he found no one. 


|e i Bee WS os 1 Oe ee 


The Formula of Offering employed in the Funerary Cult. 

Throughout the period covered by this book, the presentation of food- 
offerings, whether real or fictitious, and alike in temple and in tomb, was called 
= +4.) trt 2tp-di-nsw ‘performing (the rite named) 4otp-di-nesu’, or ‘a-boon- 
which-the-king-gives’. The offerer, who is in theory Horus, the son and heir of 
the dead Osiris, stands with arm upraised (~#) in the attitude of invocation (his 
gesture is that of ~~ (l~#f és ‘calling’ or ‘invoking ’) before the shrine, statue, or 
stela of the god or deceased parent, and pronounces the 4otp-dz-nesu formula ; 
there was deemed to be little difference in the efficacy of this, whether actual 
offerings were present or whether they were only imagined or desired. 

We will here quote one short, but typical, example of the Aotp-di-nesu 
formula, as inscribed on innumerable stelae and other funerary monuments : 


Le Ade VPS 1 eUS We di nsw Wir nb Ddw, ntr 03, nb 36dw, 


mame tel aif prt-hrw (m) t hnkt, kiw spdw, ss mut, 
SS ET FOTN Lt nbt nfrt webt engt (§ 384) utr im, 
‘UNAS T n kin imihy S-n-Wsrt, mst-hrw., 


‘A boon which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Busiris,! the great god, 
lord of Abydus, that he may give invocation-offerings consisting of bread and 
beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster and clothing, all things good and pure on which a 
god lives, to the spirit of the revered Senwosret, justified.’ ° 


The phrase 14 \ 24 di nsw is one of very ancient date;* in spite of 
a slight doubt as to whether d is the verb-form which we shall come to know as 
the relative form (§ 382), as well as some uncertainty as to the precise meaning 
of #tp, the phrase may with approximate accuracy be rendered ‘a boon which 
the king gives’. In the Old Kingdom this phrase is frequently employed in 
reference to favours of various kinds bestowed upon his subjects by the king ; 
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THE HOTP-DI-NESU FORMULA Excurs. B 


among such boons we find clothing, coffins, a sacrificial ox, or again even the 
rank and title of prince. The food-offerings made by the living Pharaoh in 
the pyramid-temple of his deceased father or predecessor were likewise known 
as +4, 4tp nsw ‘a boon of the king’. In fact, it would seem as though all 
funerary gifts and privileges were in a certain sense boons given by the king, 
though certain deities like Anubis, the god of embalmment, Osiris, at once the 
dead king and king of the dead, or Geb, the earth-god, were also desired or 
recognized as givers of like benefits. Hence in the Old Kingdom we find on 
almost every funerary false door or lintel some such formula as the following : ? 


te AsAme dk Hétp di nsw, htp (di) 'Inpw, hnty sh ntr, thy dwf, 
cee OE pr wf hrw* m hb nb? re nb, 


alAll Pth-spss. 

‘A boon which the king gives, and a boon (which) Anubis, in front of the 
divine booth, he who is upon his mountain, (gives): (namely) that there may be 
(made) invocation-offerings for him at every festival and every day; Ptahshepses.’ 

There are many variants, and in place of the food-offerings here aspired to 
we frequently find reference to such benefits as a goodly burial in the West, or 
power to walk ‘on the roads upon which the revered ones walk’. The point to 
be observed, however, is that in the Old Kingdom the king and whatever god is 
named are mentioned zz parallelism with one another as givers of the boon or 
boons bestowed; the phrase 4/f di nsw is followed by the co-ordinated phrase 
htp di’ Inpw (Wsir, Gb) ‘a boon which Anubis (07 Osiris, ov Geb) gives’, though for 
the complete writing sa/\ 4/p di Tnpw is frequently substituted 3a, as in the 
example quoted, or even 44 alone. 

That the 4otp-di-nesu formula found in Middle Egyptian is the direct 
outcome of the Old Kingdom formula discussed above is quite apparent; but 
it is equally apparent that in the later period it had undergone re-interpretation. 
A series of variants shows that the divine name which follows the phrase £44 ad 
usw Was now understood as a dative, though it is only at a far later period that 
the preposition 7 was inserted. The best proof of this re-interpretation is the 
fact that, if one god is named after the phrase 2/4 a usw, the following clause of 
purpose has <— di-/ ‘that he may give’ (see the example which served as our 
starting-point) with a singular suffix- BEonON, whereas if several gods are named 
we find «/"", di-sw ‘that they may give’; had the king and the god (or gods) 
been still regarded as collateral givers G the funerary benefits, the verb a@-sz 
with plural suffix would have been found in all cases. 

Thus, in the Middle Kingdom and later, the idea underlying the Zo¢p-dz-nesu 
formula is that the king gives, or has given, or is to give, an offering to some 
god in his temple, in order that the latter in turn may give offerings to a private 
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» Sagg. Mast, 28. 


2 The signs follow- 
ing 2.fare here deter- 
minatives, see p. 172. 


SACap se OOMm ES. 


Excurs. B 


1 See above, p. 70, 
n. 2. The technical 
term in O. K. for this 
‘diversion’ of offer- 
ings was wa ‘change’, 
see JEA. 24, 86; 25, 
215. 


2 CLERE in MM. 
Masp. i, pp- 753 ff. 

28 No other transi- 
tive use of frf occurs 
in Egyptian, though it 
does in Coptic. 


5 Brit, Mus. 162. 


* See Bull. Metr. 
Mus. New York g, 
239; NAv. ch, 125, 
Nachschrift 4. In 
very late times ‘oxen’ 
was read Zh, see Brit. 
Mus. 330; Florence 
1660. 1661. 

5 Pyr. 7453 Sak- 
k&rah, tomb of Mere- 
ruka, 

6 Pyr, 13323 sim. 
without ¥and §, Sagq. 
Mast, i. 23; Berl. AZ. 
i. p. 99. 

7 Ex, Sagg. Mast. 
i, 28. 

8 Ssand mnht pho- 
netically, Turin 1447. 


® Exx. BUDGE, p. 
150, 16; 261, 4; 366, 
7. The last two signs 
determine the entire 
phrase, see § 61. 


10 Elsewhere ‘ at the 
voice’ is hr krw, exx. 
Pyr. 796; Louvre 
C.74. However, late 
exx. show 7 £rw with 
the same meaning, see 
Wo. I, 528,11; Ree. 
7, 119. 

11 Bibliography for 
the 4a, see 7h. 7. S. 
i. 99; add AZ. 49, 126. 


2 °Cf. inn nb tiwy 
43-f ‘one whose fortune 
the lord of the two 
lands made’, Ur&. iv. 
486, 3; sim. Bersh. ii. 
2, 15. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


individual in his tomb or wherever a memorial of that individual has been 
dedicated. The view thus indicated of the source of private funerary offerings 
corresponds to the actual practice of the Twelfth Dynasty and later, since of the 
vast quantities of food accruing to the temples only a small portion was 
consumed by the priests, the rest being distributed by contract or otherwise to 
the persons in charge of private funerary cults ;! such persons, if not the sons or 
immediate relatives of the priests, were known as |; # Amw-£2 ‘soul-priests ’, lit. 
‘servants of the 4a’ (see below). In Middle Egyptian 1% may be rendered 
‘an offering which the king gives’, since the boon therein contemplated was 
always food-offerings. Many more divine names are used than in the Old 
Kingdom, when only a few funerary and chthonic deities were regarded as 


givers of boons in company with the king. 
The difficult expression [[4 obviously had (2» 8|® pr frw ‘ the voice goes 


— 


forth’ as its starting-point, these words referring to the otp-di-nesu formula 


accompanying the presentation. The actual offerings were, however, so closely 


associated with the expression that this often received the determinative 25 and 


practically acquired the meaning ‘make an offering’. Throughout the Old 
Kingdom gy was treated grammatically as a transitive verb with grw as object, 
whether or not the whole was consciously felt to mean ‘send forth the voice’ with 
evocative magical intent.? Side by side with this verbal use was the compound noun 
bh prt-Zrw of which the first element was the infinitive fr¢ ‘a going’ or ‘sending’ 
forth (§ 298).2*. Both verbal and nominal uses are perhaps best paraphrased with the 
help of the term ‘invocation-offerings’, as in our translations above. After O. K. 
the writing "5/2 is shown by the variant? —S2’| b\ a Ai 4s to be equivalent 
to dif prt-frw m t m hnkt ‘that he may give an invocation-offering consisting of 
bread and of beer’. Various other species of offering then follow in abbreviated 
spellings; 4 is for 4! 4#w ‘oxen’ and @ for RLS ® sAdw ‘fowl’ ;* & ss, often 
written © or 8, has the early variants §ff[°and—=[|¥,° and so must mean ‘alabaster’, 
doubtless in allusion to the seven alabaster oil-jars ’ deemed indispensable to the 
dead; LJ is ©) mnQz‘ clothing’. In Dyn. XVIII SP was, however, sometimes 
interpreted as £3 )}—| °° prt-r-Grw ‘ coming-forth-at-the-voice offerings ’,? but it 
is not clear whether this referred to the emergence of the offerings themselves or to 
the coming forth of the deceased from his burial chamber at the call of the offerer.!° 

In Middle Egyptian the funerary oblation is said to be made ~~=llm 2 £7 2 
‘to the £a of’ the deceased. In this context the word 4,, if translated at all, is 
best translated ‘spirit’! The term appears to embrace the entire ‘self’ of 
a person regarded as an entity to some extent separable from that person. 
Modern concepts to which that of the £a occasionally corresponds are ‘personality’, 
‘soul’, ‘individuality ’, ‘temperament’; the word may even mean a man’s ‘ fortune’ 
or ‘position’. The Egyptians conceived of such notions in a more personal 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


and tangible way than we do; hence the Jaz (‘soul’, see below), the ‘shadow’ 
(7) Sw), and the ‘corpse’ (“f= 4:2) were all apt to be viewed as beings 
distinct from, and as it were the doubles of, the person to whom they belonged. 
The student must beware of the attempts which have been made to give 
a harmonious and self-consistent account of the nature of the 4a; this always 
remained a shadowy and ill-defined concept, variously regarded in different 
contexts. A second word for ‘soul’ is 4 47, in Dyn. XVIII often written AY, 
for which a longer, but more precise, rendering would be ‘external manifestation’, 
Both in life and in death an individual man might assume different forms; the 
form taken by him was called his daz (4s), and one of the typical shapes was 
that of a bird, as is seen in the hieroglyphic writing of the word.° 


IPE ON] XVII 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


§ 224. By way of conclusion to the lessons on subordinate clauses, some 
notice may be accorded to the Egyptian methods of introducing the content 
of a speech. It must be observed that the highly developed indirect speech 
found in Latin, where all the pronouns after ‘he said’ or the like are reduced 
The nearest approach to it is found in 
such examples as the second in § 184, where ‘he said he would fight with me’ 
presupposes as its original ‘he said, I will fight with him (ov thee)’. 

Contrary to expectation, #/¢ ‘that’ is not found after verbs of saying. 


to 3rd pers., hardly exists in Egyptian. 


The 
speech is usually introduced directly, without any introductory phrase. So very 
frequently after ~~ dd-f ‘he says’, ‘he said’, and its equivalent ‘ ad (§ 450, 1). 

|p 2 Re pecs Oe reer SMI 0 Palo yh rps hity-.... Si-nht, dd-f: ink 
We ANE Princesa ei. Sinuhe said: I was a henchman.® 

LoRI SES VASES 4ry-tp nsw imibw Tti, dd: ink mry nbf he 
who is at the head of the king, the revered Tyjetji, says: I was one beloved 
of his lord.* 

So also after other forms of, and substitutes for, the verb ‘to say’.* When 
the main verb either has nothing to do with speaking, or else only hints at it, 
the phrase =‘ 7 dd (§ 304, 3) ‘saying’, lit. ‘in order to say’, is often used. 

Exx, I went round my enclosure rejoicing Re etth ls vr dd: ir-tw nn mi 
m and saying: How (comes it that) this is done ?® 

IIT FOL a IB A RY D, Gen dwrnef wi nty or Yt nbt 7 
dd: wid-wy ir ni n ntr-f thereupon he praised god for me more than anything, 
saying: How happy is he who has done this for his god! ® 
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° For a recent dis- 
cussion of the daz see 
AZ. 77, 78 fff. 


1 Sim. P. Kah. 29, 
17-8. See too ERM. 
Gramm.' § 533. 


2 Sin, R1-2. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 53. 74. 88; 
Sh. S. 69. 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 3. 


* Sin. B 233 Leas. 
es Gh wun Jada 7h 
56. 86; Westc. 8, 13. 
After sdm, Mill. 2, 5. 


5 Siz. B202. Sim. 
Weste. 3,63 12; 23. 
24; Urk. iv. 649, 4; 
751, 8. 

6 Louvre C 12, 12- 
14. Sim. P. Kah. 13, 
23-4; Urk. iv. 1106, 
I. 3; 1108, 6, 


§ 294 


I S7zé? 12715. 


2 Urk. iv. 736, 16, 
iw and -f restored. 

SP isouvre Guta ahs 
Sim, way Gin 8 A 
Kah. 13. 27; Munich 
Oo LO elite Lemos Tile 
26, 5. 

4 Exx. Sim. B36. 43, 
contrasting the same 
passagesinR; Sz. S. 
(ae UR ip GR 80s 
69, 3-43 Urk. v. 155- 
6; Lac. TR. 23, 19- 
22, qu. § 506, I. 


42 See § 313 for this 
word and its adjuncts 
not here transliterated. 


IE ITs Cie &% 
SimeeAOpsa Ose S 4s 
Urk, iv. 2, 9 (after 
da-f); 138, 135649, 5- 

6 Urk, iv. 649, 11; 
650, 8. 


7 HANS ABEL, Zur 
Tonverschmelzung im 
Altaegyptischen. Leip- 
zig, 1910. But see 
also ERMAN, Unter- 
schiede zwischen d. 
hoptischen Dialekten 
beid. Wortverbindung 
in Sztzungsber. d kon. 
... Preuss. Akad, a. 
Wss., 1915, X. 
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In Dyn. XII 7 da is already found quite tautologically after verbs of saying. 

Fix, Be ne] a I ES Wes hen dd-n-f wsnr dd: min rdi-ni n-tn 
then he said to them, saying: Behold, I have given to you, etc.! 

Here + dd cannot well be translated ‘that’; but by Dyn. XVIII it had 
acquired this value, since it is now, though very rarely, used even after 7. 

Ex. (SRG RH oo Ysa’ iwi rh-kwi r dd hnw:f pw | know that 
it is his resting-place.? 

When insistence is laid on the fact that the words given are the exact words 
of the speaker, \\S) dd is apt to take the place of 7 dd. 

Ex, §@—a A CIS E APRA hen rdi-n sr pn wdt m hri m dd there- 
upon this official placed the command before me as follows, lit. in saying.? 

In dialogue the speeches occasionally follow one upon the other without any 
indication of the speaker, in accordance with the practice adopted in modern 
novels.* 


§ 225. =__ r-ntt introducing statements.—In addition to its meaning 
‘inasmuch as’ (§ 223) 7-2¢¢ is used, especially in official writing, to express the 
content of some communication; it is perhaps best translated ‘to the effect that’. 

Ex. fo M72 —F FIST he oF RUS A suds ib po n nbs 
r-ntt hiw nb n nb ca wa? it isa communication to (lit. a making easy the heart of) 
(my) lord to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord are safe and prosperous.® 

Occasionally this v-2¢¢ is found without any preceding verb, and is then 
practically untranslatable.° 


PARTICLES 


§ 226. The name particle is given by grammarians to any minor invariable 
part of speech like a preposition or a conjunction. Here, however, it will be 
used as a class-name for those relatively unimportant words (like m2, ist, grt, 
és) of which the characteristic is that they usually stand either at or very near 
the beginning of the sentence. The words in question are as a rule classed as 
‘conjunctions’, though this term is often clearly inappropriate. The name 
“sentence-adverb’ is much nearer the mark, since they frequently serve to 
modify, or to present in a certain light, the substance of an entire sentence. But 
since some, like sw¢ and zs, may be used also to qualify mere phrases or even 
single words, the vaguer term ‘particle’ will be retained. 

The Egyptian particles may be enclitic or non-enclitic. Only the latter 
can stand as the first word of a sentence. The others, which owe their name to 
the Gk. exkitikos ‘leaning upon’, need the support of a preceding word, 
presumably because they possess no accent or tone-vowel of their own.7 

Many of the words here to be enumerated have been discussed already ; in 
such cases it will suffice to supplement the statements made previously. 
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PE NON-CENCLITIC “PARTICLE 7NV § 227 


Non-enclitic particles (§§ 227-244) :— 

§ 227. | in ‘indeed ’.—This particle, with which the preposition zz ‘by’ 
introducing the agent (§ 168) is clearly identical, serves to lay a stress of one 
kind or another on sentences or parts of sentences. It enters into the com- 
position of those independent pronouns which begin with or éz (§ 64), so that 
these are found in several uses parallel to, i.e. forming paradigm with, éz + noun.) 


1. When employed to qualify whole sentences, zz gives to them zuderrogative 
force. See in detail below §§ 492-4. 

Exx. | -of\ Ro Niet i Cwrtwi rf m dilt-f shall I be robbed in 
his province ? 2 

SHB ine KR [fo in iw:k r s n nhh wilt thou be a man of eternity ?* 


2. In its other uses zz emphasizes some particular noun. So in the con- 
struction 272 +noun+Sdm-f (or independent pronoun + s¢m:f), which has always 
future sense. See further below § 450, 5 ¢. 

Exx. As to everyone who shall lift up his hand to this image, J~~ fj. + 
in Dhwty hs:f sw Thoth shall praise him.’ 

Jum BYE DR Ae Bur... Jar |, in wr a pi hrdw 3.... inf wk sy the 
eldest of the three children .... shall bring it to thee. Or better: it is the eldest 
of, etc. .... who shall bring, etc.° 

As the second of these examples shows, the effect of zz thus placed before 
a grammatical subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) may be to give it the 
value of the logical predicate (§ 126). Only when this occurs can we render in 
English ‘it is X who will’. In other instances, as in the first, 7 merely marks 
the presence of this stereotyped future construction. 

3. A related construction consisting of 

in +noun perfective 
ory independent pronoun | or imperfective 
yields the counterpart, for pas? or present time, of the future construction just 
described. Some attention must here be given to the use of zz, although the 
participles belong to a later stage in our studies; see below § 373. 

Exx, | mmflf s—sfh CADSR fe men Y 8 tne 5S Ith-msw sphr snn pn it was the scribe 

‘Ahmosé who copied this writing. Lit. verily the scribe ‘Ahmosé was the-one- 


active participle 


who-copied this writing. 

ULUALRIS DIOL 6,2, bt tn howd sdfl) how tp-trw lo, My Majesty 
provided for the festivals of the seasons. Lit. lo verily My Majesty was the- 
one-who-provisioned the festivals of the beginning of seasons.® 

In this construction has survived the otherwise almost obsolete mode of 
expressing a nominal predicate after nominal subject by direct juxtaposition (see 


above § 125); for the participle is merely an adjective of a special sort, here used 
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1 See AZ, 29, 121; 
JEA. 20, 13. 


2 Peas. B1, 18. 


8 Peas, BI, 95. 


4 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. v. 


5 Hat-Nub 10, 12. 


8 Weste. 9, 7-8. 


7 Rhind, title. 


8 Urk. iv. 750. 


§ 297 


1 Pyr.1370a31988a, 
See Mominalsatz, § 24. 


2 For a detailed 
analysis of the mean- 
ings of 72 see GUNN, 
Studies, pp. 61 foll. 


3 Harhotpe 431. 

SIR Glas By BAR 
Rhind 35. 

5 Sh. S.69. 84. Sim. 
Urk. v. 148, 3. 

6 Peas.B106. Sim., 


but with 72 #7, Urk. v. 
168,15; Weste. 9, 6. 


YP VUINGS TK CEN Te 


SLAC. TR. 47,35-6. 


9 BupGE, p. 186, 
1o. Sim. ist pers. Pé. 
30; Peas. Br, 30; Cairo 
20040, @ 2; Leyd. V3, 
5. 

10 Sh. S.14-5- Sim. 
and pers. Pt. 619; 
Peas. Bt, 178; BUDGE, 
p- 165, 13. 
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asanoun. Zz merely reinforces the first word ; in the Pyramid Texts may still 
be found rare examples of zz +nom. subj.+a noun, not a participle, as predicate.' 
The parallel construction consisting of indep. pronoun + participle (ex. = TI, 
atf dd st ‘he itis who says it’; see further below § 373), falls into line with indep. 
pron. +nom. pred., which, as we saw in § 125, is common at all periods. 

Here again iz is apt to give to the grammatical subject the value of the 
logical predicate, and in this case the English equivalent is of the form ‘it is X 
who did’ or ‘does’. Examples occur, however, where we must render simply 
‘X does’ or ‘ X did’, zz having hardly any force at all.? 

When, in either of these constructions (2) and (3), the subject is the inter- 
rogative pronoun 5, m ‘who?’, ‘what ?’, the combination iz+m is sometimes 
shortened and welded together in the form =-{<~ or much more rarely {{,2~° 7-2. 

Exx. | Nityte iz m dd sw who says it ?* 

‘K—L,& n-m in tw who is it that has brought thee ?* 

room RE GH JS [Seee n-m ivf hsf-f bw hwrw who then will repel evil ?° 


4. When introducing the agent after a passive form of the verb (§ 39, end) 
or the infinitive (§ 300), zz has clearly the function of a preposition, and has 
therefore been classified under that head (§ 168). Nevertheless, the alternation 
of zz+noun with the independent pronouns to express the agent after the 
infinitive proves that zz here is the same word as in the uses (2) and (3) above. 
For examples see below § 300, towards end. 


5. A very rare extension of the prepositional use of iz is to introduce a noun 
defining a pronoun which either precedes or follows. 


Exx. [1S 3 QioWe RE Asmn:s wi in 3st hr 3kr she establishes me, 
does (lit. by) Isis, on Earth.’ 

Pe Oo ou oles thor 4 ll in iwe-(2) pw.... swt rdi wi s(y) it is this 
(my) heir, .... he has given it to me. 


Oss. For zz as formative in the sdm-in-f form of the verb, see below § 427; 
and as a means of indicating the speaker, below § 436. 


§ 228. | © 7% may ultimately be a noun related to © f¢, Se 7@¢ ‘thing’, 
and the interrogative pronoun | © 2% ‘what?’ (§ 501) is doubtless derived from it. 
As a particle 74 means ‘then’ or ‘therefore’, often best rendered ‘so that’, and 
is always followed by the sdm-f form of the verb (§§ 40, 3; 118, 2). 

In its commonest signification 24 expresses a desired future consequence. 

Exx. 278 (SR NE wx wi, ig ddi mit-nt open to me, so that 
I may say what I have seen.? Literally: open to me; then I will say, etc. 

Pour water on thy hands, | 2 )—JdpohPtoggs if wibk widst(w)-k so 
that thou mayst answer when thou art addressed.!° 
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Would that it were the end of men...... (© 24 —~\Nledh th gr & m brw 
then would the earth cease from noise.’ 

From this meaning subtle gradations lead to the use in exhortations and 
even commands.? Note, however, that in every shade of meaning the sentence 
with 2% ‘then’, ‘therefore’ refers to some still future result of precedent actions. 

Exx. Is Thoth mild? (EQS! 7 iv-& iyt in that case thou shalt do 
mischief. The question is a rhetorical substitute for an z/clause assuming an 
absurdity. 


(oa Dmg 74 ix-n dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together.* 


For the use of wz-f after 7%, when the predicate is adverbial, see § 118, 2; 
and of ¢m:f, when the construction is negatived, see § 346, 4; for the forms of 
sdm-f which are employed, see §§ 440, 4; 450, 5,4. 


§ 229. | &ss ifr. See below § 239. 


§ 230. \l— isk® or |— sh,° the latter form being preferred when a depen- 
dent pronoun follows, may be regarded merely as archaic writings of l= zs¢ and 
le s¢ (§ 231); in the Old Kingdom certain words normally written with ¢ (¢) are 
found to have variant writings with &, whether as different pronunciations or as 
attempts to render an obscure consonant.’ 


§ 231. |) és¢ in Dyn. XVIII often Ql, és¢, with the alternative rarer forms 
le> st and ||, s¢, exceptional writings [1] és¢é® and [lJ s¢z;1° [l= is properly the 
form to be employed when a dependent pronoun follows (§§ 44, 2; 119, 2), but 
this distinction is no longer consistently observed in Middle Egyptian. ‘/s¢ 
is clearly derived from the enclitic particle \{! zs ‘lo’, ‘verily’ (§ 247) by the 
addition of an abbreviated form of the dependent pronoun 2nd m. sing.; this 
origin was, however, no longer felt, since forms varying according to the gender 
and number of the persons addressed, such as are found in the case of m& (§§ 119, 
1; 234), are here wanting. The translation ‘lo’ is purely conventional; the 
function of the particle is to describe situations or concomitant facts. It is used 
both in verbal (§§ 152; 212; 402; 414, 1; 422, 1) and in non-verbal (§§ 119, 
2; 133; 142; 214) sentences, as well as in the type of sentence which we shall 
call pseudo-verbal (§ 324). Sentences introduced by és¢ are sometimes to be 
rendered as independent sentences and sometimes as clauses of time or circum- 
Common combinations of particles are (l= st vf (see above §§ 119, 2; 
For (le és¢ used as an enclitic see § 248. 


stance. 
152) and \l-+< ist grt ‘but lo’. 


§ 232. Ile 4} zsw is rare and may have the same meaning as és¢; it appears 
to introduce main clauses only. 


Ex. \legpfSQe sw Sgmt pw lo, he is (like) Sachmis." 
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§ 228 


1 Adm. 6,1. Sim. 
ard pers, Szz. B 168; 
Pt. 33. 39. 600. 626; 
Leb. 45-6; Urk. iv. 
492, 73 945, 2. 

2 Best ex. Ur&. iv. 
80, qu. § 440, 4. 


SIL Cass Dalat 5 Os 
Sim. Ur&. iv. 1088, 53 
3rd pers. 2d. 650, 13; 
Peas. B1, 80. 

* Leb. 154. Rather 
similarly Cairo 20538, 
ii.¢ 7, qu. § 118, 2. 


SHO AGP LOMINC tee 
IV) 210, 45 225,04: 
260, 17 (4st, 14), qu. 
§ 119, 3; 261, 12; 
BUDGE, p. 291, 4. 6: 
With dep. pron. Ur. 
Ney Gy BE 

® Louvre C15, qu. 
§ 119, 3; Cairo 20453; 
£6. 39, 18. 

7 ErM. Gramm § 
120; SETHE, Verbum, 
i, § 285, 2; EMBER, 
in Johns Hopkins Unt- 
versity Circular, New 
Series, 1919, no. 6, pp. 
29-31. 

8 For the forms see 
Rec. 28, 186; and for 
the use, Rec. 19, 187. 


9 Hamm. 47, 3. 

10 Stnat go, 2, qu. 
§ 134. 

11 See, however, Brit. 
Mus. 614, 4, qu. §119, 
a 


18 Berl, AZ. i. p 
258, 20; S¢ut1, 270; 
BUDGE, p. 280, 8. 


1S PP KGhae2 yn 2Os 
Sim. 7). 2,12-19. Be- 
fore a verb, Mz//. 2, 1 
(doubtful). 


§ 233 


1 Rev. LEg., nouv. 
séI. 2, 53. 


Rec. 28, 1863 35, 


2 
217. 


5 Urk. iv. 547. 


4 Rekh. 10; Urk. 
iv. 509, 17. 

SEB ley} eer. 
i. 2; Louvre C 18, 

ISTE, 1 POR 5G 
215 Paher? 7. 

7 Rec. 26,3; D.elB. 
69. 

SIO? Vig, DY CIO 

® Rhind 61 a, 6. 

WO, lS Se NG 58% 

N Paheri 7. 

12 MAR. Abyd. ii. 30, 
BES CCD GB Ue 


13 Present perhaps 
Grk. i¥. 1092, 25 
Paheri 7. 

WN 2 IK By, UY, 
Sim. Szu¢ 1, 323. 

15 Urk, iv. 519. 

16 Stut 4, 23. Sim. 
Aah BEER A, TRY. 
ii.8. Cf. also P. Kah. 
3, 36, qu. § 142. 
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§ 233. 42 wut ‘that’?! is probably the feminine singular of the perfective 
participle from wa ‘be’, ‘exist’. It serves to introduce noun clauses as object 
of certain verbs (§ 187), and is much rarer and more restricted in use than its 


synonym zé¢ (§ 237). 


§ 234. \, 8, m and its derivatives.?— 4, , older §\, is possibly an 
obsolete imperative meaning ‘behold’. Instances of its occurrence in this simple 
form are very rare; one has been quoted in § 217, and another, likewise followed 
by the dependent pronoun Ist sing., may now be added: 

ASAS,2 1 wi m 3 pu behold, I am this spirit.’ 

Everywhere else, 7 is welded together with a pronoun of 2nd pers. which 
resembles a suffix-pronoun, but which is probably always an abbreviated form 
of an old dependent pronoun. In Middle Egyptian, the element ~ is usually 
supplemented, and occasionally replaced, by a sign borrowed from the imperative 
imi ‘give’ (§ 336); this sign is in Dyn. XII identical with the ideogram in >; 
rdi ‘ give’, but in Dyn. XVIII is usually differentiated from it as 2+; hieratic 
does not distinguish it from —», and — is also not infrequently found in hiero- 
glyphic. Hence we obtain : 

AS mks in Dyn. XT] (\SS,° in hieratic regularly and also elsewhere ° 
As. in Dyn. XVIII sometimes &,’ besides an archaistic spelling \—=.§ JZ 
is used when a single male person, or else no one in particular, is addressed.° 

N= mz? later writing {\7," when a woman is addressed. 

Ss dit MA 
addressed." 

All these forms may serve as supports to the dependent pronouns; for 
examples see §§ 44, 2; 119, 1; § 324. For the indefinite pronoun ¢w ‘one’ after 
mk see 8 47. 324. 

Mk and its congeners are essentially Azctorza/ in meaning, serving to depict 


or \\ mtn, later mtn, when several persons are 


some fact as vividly present in the mind. With non-verbal sentences the time 
referred to is usually the presené, and in English one must practically always 
render as an independent sentence, not as a subordinate clause ; examples with 
adverbial (§ 119, 1), nominal (§ 133), and adjectival (§ 142) predicate have already 
been quoted. 

With the sdm-f form, curiously enough, the event which w& serves to picture 
is nearly always, not present,!° but /udure. 

Exx, Kar ko SN SN mk Ssp-n wnwt bint behold, we shall have 
a bad time, lit. receive an evil hour.'* 

SUP Od mk ib-k skm-f nk tw behold, thy heart shall guide thee for 
thiyseti? 


NSS me WAL mk wun ri-k v nhh behold, thy name shall exist for ever.?® 


DA De, 
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With the sdm-n:f form, mk has the effect of giving to this the meaning of 
the English es perfect. 

Ex. \S Foden mk phn hnw behold, we have reached home. 

The usual negation of the Sai-n-f form being 2 sdm-f (§ 105, 1), we find mk 
a Sdivf meaning ‘ behold, he has not heard’ (§ 455, 1). The passive s¢m:f form 
often serves as the passive of sdm-n-f; hence, when preceded by m&, it has 
present perfect sense (§ 422, 1). 

For m& where the predicate is the old perfective, or else 47+ infinitive, see 
below § 324. 

Lastly, #2 may be used simply with a following noun or dependent pronoun 
to indicate what is present; cf. French vozcd. 

Exx, KOJI Be Noodle Aw mk bisyt hort m rk it-k here is (lit. 
behold) a wonder which happened in the time of thy father.’ 

Na} wk wi here am 1.3 


Ons. In a biographical inscription of Dyn. XVIII mk is strangely used before 
the infinitive where we should expect the preposition 4x; the constructions in 
question are wz-in:f hr Sdim (§ 470)* and che-n-f hr sd (§ 482, 1).° 


Cf. French me vozcz. 


§ 235. ~~ zz, with shortened form ~ z, is the common word for ‘not’ 
above § 104. For the various uses of the two forms see §§ 105. 108. 120. 134. 


144. 200. 201. 209. 258. 307. 334. 346. 394. 402. 418. 424. 445. 455. 456. 491. 
As we have seen §§ 44, 2; 120, ~~ may be followed by a dependent pronoun. 


; see 


Ops. In certain cases 2 and 2 cannot be used, and are replaced by the 
negative verb from the stems zz and 7, see below §§ 342-50. 


§ 236. “5 \ SS xzhmn® ‘assuredly’ or the like, may likewise be followed by 
a dependent pronoun. The particle is rare, but examples with adverbial 
(§ 119, 6) and verbal predicates are both found. An example of the latter is 

SG AehoT EAS ce whmn wi pr-ni m Siw of a truth, I have come 
forth from Sais.” 

See below § 324 for an example of xmn + noun + old perfective. 


Oxs. Amn is doubtless connected with the enclitic 4m (§ 253), which has the 
same meaning. In the earlier hieratic exx. —1 is written for 4, see §§ 24; 119, 6 


§ 237. “" nit ‘that’ is properly the f. sing. of the relative adjective uty 
used as a neuter (§ 199); cf. French gu ‘who’, gue ‘that’. It introduces noun 
clauses when these are objects of certain verbs (§ 187). Such noun clauses with 
ntt may also follow certain prepositions and, in conjunction with them, form 
adverb clauses (§ 223). For == r-né¢ ushering in statements see § 225, and 
for the problematical construction |1"" iz né¢ see § 494. The dependent pronouns 
may follow zét, see § 44, 2, but in their place are sometimes found the suffixes of 


and and 3rd pers. sing., see § 223, end. 
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§ 234 


1 S/S. 2s SIMs 
Stut 1, 270, 271. 275 3 
ee 29, at 39, 

; £2. go, 18. 


2 Westc.6,15. Sim. 
Siz. B 264. 

8 BUDGE, p. 29, 2; 
LACT. 33, 4. 

TRING Ty 2 O88 
perhaps also 23. 1069, 
16. 


CN OTR AAV RAO ute 
26.7,16, Perhapsmere 
mistakes of the scribe 
in transcribing his 
hieratic original. 


6 See Rec. 24, 34; 


AZ. 43, 159. 


7 Hearst 6,6; with- 
out wi, HO, 1, 2: 


§ 238 


1 Westc.11,7. Sim. 
26.15; Peas. B1, 36 
(rdt-tw) ; Adm. 12, 2; 
HE 8 Lids TAS Vine 

2 Westc. 5,2. Sim. 
26. 9, 23; AZ. 38, 136. 
140; BUDGE, P- 399, 

Oe 


8 Peas, BI, 111-2. 


4 Adm. 6, 5. 


5 Urk. iv. 658, 8, 
qu. § 455, 1. 


6 Urk.iv.96. Sim. 
PIEHL, ZH. iii. 75. 


7 Cairo 20543, @11; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 12; 
Lutz, 34, 66, 3. 


8 Sim. with m, Brit. 
Mus, 614, 12. 


® Urk. iv. 1090. 
Sim. 20. 690, 5 (a2); 
DIOR, Ose 1109, 3s 
LILO} Jy elUIC, Ur, que 
§ 187. 

10 Rhind 22. 
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§ 238. (1) FIRS) 42, var. {\, and (2) [$ 4) Zwy, more rarely [$ 4w, are 


synonymous particles serving to introduce zwzshes or requests ; the enclitic particle 
2 (§ 245) is often used to strengthen them and is particularly common with “wy. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 7. 8) and nominal (§ 133) 
predicate have already been quoted. 

These particles are still more frequent with a verbal predicate; so with 
the sdm-f form ag further below § 450, 5, 4). 

Exx. $A KPH YK A me 2 AAR Ye di-tn p; it n py-tu hry- 
kni pray give ye the corn to your palanquin-bearer.' 

RAR hal dose swy 3 was hmav-k vr § n Prez O that Thy 
Majesty would proceed to the lake of the Great House! ? 

Similarly with the subject placed by anticipatory emphasis immediately 
after 4. . 

Ex. PRAD Nrolf= NAKAI] Ze 2 32 shktm-s would that a moment would 
destroy ! * 

To express an unfulfilled wish the ‘dm-x-f form was used : 

Ex. PAS Blea BAP ACS 42 cf ir-ni Grwi m tzy st would that 
I had made my voice (heard) at that moment! * 

We have seen that 2 sdm-f is the usual negation of the Sdm-n-f form (§ 105, 
1); hence 42 2 Sdm-f is employed for ‘ would that he had not heard!’ 5 

For 4?+ noun (or 4w #+dep. pron.) + old perfective see below § 324. 

Pia note that 47 may be used as a noun meaning ‘ wish’, ‘ would-that!’. 

x. Ff AAD No 4, 2 22 2 m-Gt-k there is no ‘would that!’ with thee.® 
= an example of 47 2-2 ‘would that I had!’ as object of dd ‘say’ see § 123. 


§ 239. Ss &r, also written © 


— 


(regularly so in Dyn. XVIII), old form 
\& ss ifr,’ indicates what comes next in order, and may be translated ‘and’, 
‘further’, or even ‘accordingly’, ‘so’,‘then’. This particle is probably derived 
from the verb Gy ‘fall’, and the preposition £7 (§ 167) is obviously closely related. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 5), nominal (§ 133), and 
adjectival (§ 142) predicate have been already quoted, as well as cases where 
a clause or phrase of time with -(/ is in anticipatory emphasis and is introduced 
by &7 (§ 178, under m-£#, 4. 5).° 

The construction gr sdm-:f expresses what will be found to happen, what 
may be anticipated, or the like, and is often best rendered by the English future. 
See below § 450, 5, ¢ for the sdm-f forms used in this construction. 

Exx. The official who acts like this, 8 =B=> 4 GE IS 
¢7 st he will flourish here in this place.® 


hr rwa:f 3 m 


LANE A WI or km 5 r-5 r-t0 r-30 y I now 2+24+3,4+2; amounts (or 
will be found to amount) to 1.1° 
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The same construction occurs also with the subject placed after 47 in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1), when it may conveniently be called the Zr-f 
Sdm-f construction. This has always future reference, and hence is closely 
parallel in meaning to the verb-form sdm-fr-f to be considered later (§§ 427. 430-1). 

Exx. © &ouJ Sf br tty h(:)6-f then the vizier shall send. 

Se STIS Gr f dif in-t(w)-f r ryt he shall cause him to be 
brought to the court.? 

Set ohel Gr-tw nd-tw:s it shall be ground, lit. one shall grind it.? 

Note that the emphasized subject, when a pronoun, is a suffix, not a dep. 
pron., and that in the passive only ¢w (not ¢w+ subject) follows 4% For £r-¢w 
‘one says’, see § 436. 

As used before other verb-forms, 47 calls for no special remark.‘ 


§ 240. }® sw ‘then’, only in archaic or archaistic religious texts and where 
inexplicable as the obscure pronoun treated in the Add. to § 148, 1.° 
Exx. 4) © s—q, | |Y sw 4x &sw-sn then fell their bones.* 


LOAD ts sw di (§ 422) irt n Hr then was given the eye to Horus.’ 


§ 241. | \&4) smwn® ‘probably’, ‘surely’ is perhaps a compound from 
sy+m+wzn ‘itis as though it were’, and is found with sentences of various kinds. 
An example with nominal predicate has been quoted (§ 133); other examples are: 

—K\e Sli smuwn rf htp-f hr snsw-s surely he will be content with 
her worship.° 

INS@AreaaS DB Jeg OVI \ smwn-k rv rdit mri bw wrsw ibi im 
surely thou wilt grant me to see the place where my heart dwells.’ 

For the construction of this last example see § 332, and note the use of the 
suffix as subject. 


§ 242. > 4h & ‘so’, ‘then’, var. —{, is doubtless akin to the similarly 
written verb ‘to plan’, ‘devise’. Combined with sdm-f it serves to express 
either a simple fwtwre event arising out of what has previously been said, or else 
an zmjunction or determination. 

Exx. O that (Zw) thou mayst do as I say; K#SeSesf HIG) & 2 Meee 
y st-s then Right will rest in her place.” 

ah k: ir-tw }ft ivy then one shall act accordingly.” 

For the forms of sdm:f found after 4? see § 450, 5, a. The construction 4? 
sdm-f is negated by the help of the negative verb ¢m, see § 346, 5. 

When the predicate in this construction is adverbial, the copula assumes the 
form Gx~ wn-f, as after 7% (§ 118). 

Ex. ~QASo}~—As S 4 weak hne-f ms we then thou shalt be with 
him as one man.’° 


— 65 — 
ale \ 
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§ 239 


1 Urk, iv. 1106. 
Sim, Szut 1, 297. 
2” Uk: IN. 1107. 


SLY YD 8 Oi) CL a en 
Kah, 22, 1-2; Peas. 
Be WS i-1O 25 eeoe 
48, 3-43 87, 9-10. 

2 II EO, SITY 
1D AAS Sis OZRa Ve 
1109, 6. 

4 Before Sdm-n-f, Sin. 
B147; 2 Sdm-nf,Urk. 
iv. 1089, 2 ; Sdm-hr-f, 
Rhind 55; noun + old 
perfective, Sz. B75- 
6; Paherd 3; passive 
sdf, Urk. iv. 46, 
6, qu. § 422, 2. 


5 AZ. 71, 50. 

8 Cen. 84, 8. Sim. 
26. 85, 40. 

[Cen nSratoe 


8 GARD. Siz. p. 59. 


OV AZo 50. 


10 Szn. B 158. 


11 Urk, iv. 1074. 
Sim. Adm. 12,23 13, 
6; 7. p. 105. 

12 P. Kah. 20, 43. 
Shh 78 iG CXYSG EDK 
ity MER. BX 1G HBS 
Weste. 9, 17; Urk. 
iv. 655, 3- 


3 P, Kah, 31, 30-1. 


§ 242 


U IRI XE Ts 
Sim. #0, 22, 7. 
2 Ork. iv. 1090, 
Sim. Westc. 3, 3. 

8 Urk. iv. 1068. 
Sim20s7 O85) 1211. 
Kah. 22, 9. 


4 Weste. 9, 14 (el- 
liptical) ; 11, 25 (Ae + 
i + noun + Sdn-f (§ 
227, 2). 

5 Pt. 78-9. 

8 Urk, iv. 83. 


T Rec. 28, 186; 
GARD. Sin. p. 153. 


8 With nominal 
pred. we find ist ink, 
see AZ. 60, 84; ult 
ink, see § 223- 
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With the subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) there is hardly any 
perceptible difference in the sense. 

Exx. SQRASBlA\ Aye 4: bh im inf sw then this thy humble servant 
shall fetch it.? 

SRC 4+2 ir-k mitt thou shalt do the like.? 

SPAS rer KH kr tw psitw ht-f his property shall be divided.’ 

This construction is conveniently described as the 47:f Sdm-f construction, 
and is closely related to the sdm:-ks-f form to be described below (§§ 427. 433-4). 
For &3-f ‘he will say’ see § 436. 


Ops. Other uses of 4 are unimportant.‘ 
Swhethers ..0r< 


Once 4+ .... ## seems to mean 

§ 248. } 4, rarely written )Q 4,° is always followed by a noun or dependent 
pronoun, and serves to introduce clauses, usually short clauses, of a descriptive or 
circumstantial nature. These may have either adverbial (§ 119, 4) or verbal 
} may be ultimately a shortening of |= is¢, the two 
particles being identical in meaning and use.” See further § 119, 4. 


(§ 212, end) predicate. 


§ 244. Retrospect.—Reviewing the contents of §§ 227-243, the student 
will find that the name ‘sentence-adverb’ is, on the whole, a fair description of 
the non-enclitic particles. It is strange how many of them help to give future 
meaning to a following sdm-f form—so in, 43, Zr, and & when the subject follows 
in anticipatory emphasis, and 24, 47, r, £2, and in part #k when such is not the 
case. The two particles zz and $v bear a close relationship to prepositions, and in 
these and one other case (#7) there is an obvious kinship to three similarly built 
narrative verb-forms to be studied later (sdm-in-f, sdm-hr-f, Sdm-k:-f, see below, 
§§ 427 foll.). The non-enclitic particles vary as regards the pronouns which follow 
them before adverbial or verbal predicate;* whereas most (és&, és¢, mk, nn, nhmn, 
ntt, h; and ¢) require the dependent pronouns, the three which may be suspected 
of verbal origin (47, smwa, and 2) demand the suffixes; in this matter zz and 2¢¢ 
present peculiarities for which the student is referred to the relevant sections. 


VOCAB U DAY 


+ NAD var. +N 4) | wnum eat; aN ds throw, let go. 
Fane © wnmit tod, au Ney var. A sw? pass. 


Ss G wrk anoint. pass Fe | smn furnish, adorn. 
Ca) Kil pos 


eae) dp taste. 


1 Due to an early confusion in hieratic between the signs + and ef, 
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ie var. cis rm weep. 
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So a ip(w)ty messenger, envoy. gee 2 xh hry-pr servant (or like). 
(= Qh irtyw mourning. are Aprt what has happened, occur- 
O rence. 

5 pnw mouse. : 
iii PK ISS MI s$m condition ; procedure. 
a 5 mnh wax. — : : 
resent <I | iN $/2 mysterious, difficult. 
eS nt-¢ custom, habit (f.) = 
Be ee Moe sen) maa Mn-nfr * Memphis. 
TO NW, 
ah KLDUDE, Mere metions 
fowl Anwt mistress. Nubian people.” 


1 Originally the name of the pyramid and pyramid-city of Phiops I at Sakkdrah. The name means ‘(Phiops is) 
established and beautiful’, 

2 The name has been equated with that of the modern Bedja-peoples of the Eastern Desert and the Sudan. In Dyn. 
XVIII men of this stock were employed as police, and the word practically comes to mean ‘ policeman’. See now AZO., 
under No. 188 of On. Am. 


1 Oe CRM ale po. ia Wa! 


(2) Translterate and translate : 


1) UNS 0 BHD Re TDA 
SIS De oT eo SRI ROS 
XANMie—I eee —em OO AMAIIS 
AO OE NIG aaa LU Sa 
TOR OK eTRoiIN © SeBi Aes 
KSisobt © Mrellaehaclo lena SF 
ABonests TONES Sth No ame ARAN 
) KF DOS Soto 


(s) Write in hteroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) He wept saying: How evil is this condition in (47) which I am! Would 
that I had never (lit. not) seen this city! (2) If he is ill, thou shalt send to his 
wife concerning it. (3) Now when the messenger of the chief (wz) of the Medjay 
arrives at the Residence, thou shalt be with him like a brother. If he say to 
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Exerc. XVIII 


V See J/ZA 34, 12. 


14 Cf. too nfr-w(2)3 
‘how beautiful’, Pyr., 
Bull. 32, 60. 


BELCOs Bik SO. 
Sim, 26, 181. 224. 293; 
B2, 125; St. B217. 
260; P. Kah. 30, 393 
31, 10; 32,6 ; 33, 10; 
Urk. iv. 158, 9. 


8 Tkhern. 6, Some- 
what similarly Sz. S. 
153, qu. § 188, 1; Peas. 
Bi, 276; Adm.12,1. 

4 Urk. iv. 164. Sim. 
2b. 363, 73 367, 9- 

Jeg, seh. tester 
Turin 276, Kec. 3, 119. 

6 See GUNN, Stu- 
dies, pp. 170-1 and ch. 
23. 

UT OIG MOE 
9, 6, qu. § 368; Urk. 
iv, 1087, 8. 
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thee, ‘Who shall give me food ?’ thou shalt answer him saying, ‘I will give it 
to thee’. Thou shalt not allow him to express a want (lit. say ‘would that to 
me!’) about anything. Behold, I have furnished thee with fields and (lit. with) 
cattle and serving-men in order that (lit. through love of) thou mayest act 
accordingly. (4) May I serve (sd@m:f form only) the Lady of the Universe 
(§ 100, 1), so that she may tell me (of) the beauty of her children. 


Peas Oh ee 


PARTICLES (continued) 

Enclitic particles (§§ 245-257) :— 

§ 245. \ 7! appears to have a vague exclamatory or interjectional force, as 
may be concluded from its use, already illustrated, after the particles of wishing 
hz and Awy (§§ 119, 8; 238).1* In a few Middle Egyptian passages, for the most 
part rather obscure, it seems to have some such meaning as ‘indeed’. 

Ex. Aye+ AA, sdmw, 13 sdm-nk thou hearer, indeed thou hearest 
ROtE 


§ 246. | ivf, see below § 252. 


§ 247. {| zs seems to be ultimately interjectional in character and to have 
some such meaning as ‘lo’; the non-enclitic particles zsé and Zsf (§§ 230. 231) are 
evidently derivatives; perhaps also zsw (§ 232). 

1. One of the main functions of zs is to give a certain impressiveness or 
emphasis to the statements in which it occurs: 

Exx. (®P@=— II AIA | tw Gpr-n-k is m sdty hmi thou hast indeed grown 
up as a foster-son of My Majesty.’ 

Sm | lm fofoh Fa rani is nhh pw Wsst 1 know indeed that Thebes is 


eternal.* 
+ QA VS" x ttn ts bt ds-s wealth does not indeed come of itself. 


2. A common use of zs is to emphasize the negative word,® which here 
appears aS ~ # even in cases where ~~ xz would be expected; later, however, 
m in this use is occasionally replaced by zwz.7 An example of ~([l 7 zs in the 
sentence with adverbial predicate was quoted in § 120; with nominal (§ 134) and 
adjectival (§ 140) predicate the combination ~— .. | lo® zé@s... pw is not uncommon, 
and it was seen in § 134 that here fw is apt to be omitted as superfluous. The 
use of z zs to negative an adverb or adverbial phrase has been illustrated in 


§ 209; it is then translatable as ‘but not’ or, after another negation, as ‘except’, 
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So too 2 is may be employed to negative a noun in apposition. 

Ex Lobo LAUDOR... ASsb RAUB fr gmk dice... 
m hwrw, x is mitw-k if thou find a disputant . .. . who is a poor fellow, one not 
thy equal. 

For z zs meaning ‘if not’, ‘unless’ before the s¢m-n-f form see § 216, end. 

ae ne also emphasize single words; so QeQ’S'\|l zw min és ‘to-day 
indeed’,? Rll mtn is ‘behold ye indeed’.* Similarly, it is used after the 
independent pronoun in both affirmative and negative sentences with nominal 
(§ 127, 4) and adjectival (§ 136) predicate, tending to confer upon the pronoun, as 
we have seen, the value of a logical predicate. 

4. Further, zs may help to characterize a sentence as a question; see § 491, 2. 

5. When placed after a noun, zs has sometimes the meaning of the preposition 
‘like’: a construction common in the oldest Egyptian,‘ but of which only a few 
instances have survived in later times. 

Ex. MOR Pe TS ir-wé nf m mit nt ib, nsw is n ntr nb 
I acted for him in loyalty of heart, as a king (does) for every god.5 


Oss. In Late Egyptian és is often employed like ist at the beginning of 
sentences; however, in the sporadic examples of this found as early as Dyn. XVIII 
is is possibly an interrogative particle, see (4) above and § 491, 2 below. 


§ 248. |= zs¢ ‘lo’ (§ 231) appears to be used enclitically in a few examples. 


Ex. j—|lLefl A) A~U SBI NH tr tot Ge sdm(w)-k im-f, iw wsht im-f 


lo, as for the office in which thou judgest, there is a broad hall in it.* 


§ 249. &” wnt and &~ want’ are used after the independent pronoun 
ink ‘1’ ‘indeed’, ‘really’; for examples see above § 127, end. 
Though wt and wunt are probably the f. sing. of the perfective and imperfective 
participles respectively, no difference of meaning is discernible between them. 

Only very rarely are these particles found in sentences with verbal predicate. 

Ex. 6 NS" (24> | wan i wnnt sdr-ki 1 was indeed sleeping.® For 
the construction see § 326. 


in the sense of 


The particles here treated are, at least for practical purposes, to be distin- 
guished from the wxé which means ‘that’ (§ 233) and from the waé which occurs 
in nee 

§ 250. k, 
or, quite exceptionally, after the s¢m-f form when used to express a wish. 

Exx. RJ ARYA mi m(y), 767 pray come, O my heart." 
DIPS wae m(y) i6-k may thy heart prosper." 

In a few religious texts this my is found non-enclitically. 
Ex. K°Tle=boe Noel, my) 


thou lord of walls.?? 


2 wnt ‘there does not exist’ (§ 108, 2). 


m(y),** also written {¥~,° is occasionally found after imperatives 


ts tw, nb sswt pray raise thyself up, 
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§ 247 


DIG, Wie 


2 Six. B 189. 
STAAL ata ae se Os 


“ Exx. Pyv. 4b. 5b. 
57 d. 63 b. 220c. and 
very often. 


5 Urk.iv. 367. Per- 
haps sim. 26. 324, 12; 
Sin. B 223. 


6 Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim. 76.561, 8; 563, 8; 
Rhind, title. 


7 Jn Old Eg., see 
Verbum ii. § 978. 


SOLANA UG eb 


§@ Full writing, Py. 
264, 5203 so, too, in 
L. E. and later, 1. 
II, 36, 6. 


® AZ. 57, 1045 38, 
17*; MarR. Adyd. 

39, 33- 

10 4dm.p.105. Sim. 
Destr. 3.16; P. Pet. 
1116B, 12; Hearst it, 
4, qu. § 252, 2. 

ll Meir iii. 3; w is 
restored. 

UZ GAGA 2s On « 
Sim. Dr Buck,i.7,b; 
P. Ch. Beatty X, tt. i, 
7 i UO 5 


§ 251 


1 See Adm. pp. 21-2. 


2 Adam. 2, 7. Sim. 
WR. Coy (38 38 ERIE 
12, 22; Sinai go, 12. 


5 Leb. 145. Sim. 2. 
142. 143. 


SUV estcata, 226 


5 Seeespecially Pyr. 
1102. 


6 Sin.B45- Other 
exx. $27a7z 90,5; LAC. 
TR. 23, 99; 28, 9. 


7 Leb.67. Sim. zd. 
148; Sh. S.12;lkhern, 
9; &. Kah. 3, 30. 

8 BUDGE, p, 266, I. 
Sim. Hearst 14, 12. 

STOR IV 2550 

10 Hearst11,4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 480, 7. 
1 Lac. TR. 18, 17. 

BUACy Zs 19,313 
60, 5. 


13 Peas. B1, 29-30. 


14 Ork,iv.120. Sim. 
th. 367, 135 390, 23 
508, 12, 

15 Adm. 5,14, qu. § 
1333 6, 5, qu. § 238. 

16 Peas. R79. Sim. 
1st pers. Sh. S. 21. 

7” Peas. R59. Sim. 
76, Br, 18. 124. 149; 
Adm. 12,5. 14. 

18 Sin. B 43. Sim. 
Peas.B 1,106; Westc, 
9,4.15; Mu. K.1, 
6; Adm. 14,14. 
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§ 251. (\4} #s? hints that some thought, statement, or the like has been 
overlooked by the person addressed, and conveys some tinge of surprise or 
reproof at this omission. It may sometimes be translated by ‘surely’. 

Exx. Jefied Mie B N\7SSAht tw ms spsw m nwt surely, nobles are in 
mourning.? 

oe Ne SIN Nie oh wan ms nly im m r§-Gt nay, but he who is yonder 


(i.e. dead) shall be a wise man (lit. one knowing things).$ 


Oss. For the compound noun zw-ms ‘untruth’, lit. ‘but-there-is’, see above 
§194. In one instance ms is found after mk ‘behold’ and followed by a dependent 
pronoun.‘ 


§ 252. — rf and the related particles.—The preposition 7, combined 
with a suffix, is used enclitically as a particle; the suffix-pronoun originally 
employed was that demanded by the context in each case, but later the particle 
thus formed manifested a tendency to become stereotyped and invariable in the 
form — /7f, var. \— ivf. The literal meaning is ‘as to him’ (‘me’, ‘thee’), but 
the function of these particles is to express emphasis of one kind or another. 

I. y 7-2 is occasionally found in conjunction with a verb in Ist sing. 

Ex. \¥ y 2 ¢@-hi ri wf then spoke I to him.* 

2. —, rv-&, later often written |= z7-&£, with the feminine 
zy-¢, is not uncommon with the imperative. 

Exx. 2\— § sdm r-k wi hearken thou to me.’ 


Blog hl ea de et s7 tell it tome. 

Ke 

o\al RK, 2m ir-t m(y) retreat thou (fem.).?° 

With the plural imperative is found I= ir-tu? or = 
rarely, the invariable zvf (below 3) usually taking its place. 

After the 2nd pers. of the sd¢-f form used in wishes and exhortations, 7-& 
is but rarely found. | 

Ex. DIES SSeS FoR nd ser, di-k rk wi htt thou Lord of Quiet, 


give thou me my property." 


te, vase 


=> 


m(z) r-¢ come thou (fem.).° 


t —— ] 


aeamaeal 


r-tn,? but only 


3. The invariable — 7f, later writing | ivf, has several different uses. 


(2) First, it is found after plural imperatives. 

Ex. ON | - sdmw irf tn hearken ye." 

Similarly after {f }\ 4h 42 ‘ would that’ (§ 238) !° and after S¢m-f used in wishes.1¢ 
(4) Second, 7f and ivf are common in questions. 

Exx, Jom" aye in nn rf di-k swt wilt thou not let me pass ??” 


ee LIRA SIE wan ivf ts pf mi m m-ymt-f what will that land 


ae la ro 


be like without him ? '8 
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(c) Occasionally in sentences with a certain exclamatory and emphatic force. 
So for example after sawn ‘probably’,! m& ‘behold’? and r-ntt ‘because’. 
Here we must recall the anticipatory use of zs¢ 7f and +f alone which was 
explained above in § 152; so again after an emphasized word, ex. Qwol.... 
Janes ask irf.... int-k ‘thyself .... thou shalt bring’.4 

4. =|| vs, with the 3rd f. suffix used as a neuter, is very rare. 

Ex. 8 SSBC Gpr-n rs, nn wi hne it happened, indeed, I was not 
with (them).° 

§ 253. uv\\ 4m,° also written of, 47 or oK,,® occurs almost only in main 
clauses, where it has the meaning ‘assuredly’, ‘indeed’. Being a particle of 
asseveration, it is frequent in statements, promises, or predictions referring to 
the future. 

Exx. leo Q\y== 2 28 twi 4m r irt hnti assuredly I will make my 
rowing.® 

SZ OVN MS nwel f S wan: (7) km hr stp srt hz sat-(?) assuredly I will 
spread my protection about my daughter.’° 

fim is sometimes found, however, also in statements of present fact, to 
which it lends a certain emphasis.” 

Ex. Supt = THs Ae, BS, br hm nfr wih-ib nhm wi m- mut 
nay, good indeed is the clemency which has saved me from death." 

So too 4m may occur in an 7/clause with which some alternative condition 
is contrasted. 

Be HO ae RO se ne es lle \\— ir hm gmk ....ir swt gnvk if, 
on the one hand, thou findest ..... ; if, on the other hand, thou findest...... aS 

Oss. Hence, doubtless, is derived the non-enclitic particle xkmmu (§ 236), which 
has much the same meaning. 

§ 254. 1} swt is used in statements in order to mark a contrast, and 
corresponds to English ‘ but’. 

Exx. I do not know the number thereof .... I gliGosJe UW iw 
swt r-kwi bw nty st im but I know the place where it is.'* 

If thou do not let me go forth vindicated (certain evil results will follow) ; 
l=] SO A ir swt di-k prt but if thou cause me to go forth.1® 

Occasionally the adversative sw¢ occurs in a mere clause or phrase, not 
qualifying an entire sentence; in this case ‘however’ is the closest translation. 

Exx. Greet our entire household, (\f\|=_4)3842  msdd-i swt though I may 
dislike (it)® Lit. while I am disliking, however. 

Let all that is good be done with them, ~}8 Slf\ Ray ax un swt rdit 
sw; kit but without letting a boat pass.” For the construction see § 307, I. 
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§ 252 


NOG WZ Bsr, 10), 
qu. § 241. 

2 Sh. S. 10. 

3 Adm. p. 97. 


4 Weste. 4, 8 for 
int-k see § 450, 4. 


TSE AY TEI, 


OS GAB Ne DAS, vey 
285, 15. 

COV cs7coms vases 
110, I. 


8 Sin. B76. 203. 


9 Westc. 5,7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 344, 17. 


10 Urk.iv. 225. Sim. 
AD OSG. AR Tiles HS 
i. 10. 


1 Tn past narrative, 
Sin. R15, qu. § 66, 
end, 


12 Sin. B203. Sim. 
26.76; Peas. ROI (mk 
hm); Leb.151; Adm. 
1359; Urk.iv, 221, 7. 


13 #4.110, 1-3. Sim. 
JUIN, VR. oh PIS 
BUDGE, p. 147, II. 


14 Westc.9, 3. Sim. 
S27Zen Byes WL-CAS wees Ki 
124. 


16 Nav. 65, 13. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 2, 48 ; Stut 
1, 225; 4, 79; 2d. 30, 
13; Urk. iv. 1110, 15. 


16 P. Kah. 36, 42. 

17 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
256, 5. Sim. Peas. 
R 128, with Az + in- 
finitive. 


§ 254 


San fun, 18k Vs oy 
opp. p.88. Sim. Peas. 
B 1, 283.307; Ur&.iv. 
26,12; 1074, 10. After 
imperatives, Peas. R3; 
Biol 


2 Cairo 20503, I; 
Brit. Mus. 1164, 9. 12. 

28R66. 37,130, 1.30. 

ST OFRI IN. 344, DLs 
TO 4p 


* BH.i. 8,15. Sim. 
Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 20; 
Sin. B219; Hamm. 
110, 7; Urk.iv. 1105, 
12. 

DAA ike 2G 
DlmMs70, LOS, 1 2ise ly Ns 
II; 172, 1; 174, 9; 
Hamm. 113, 10. 

6 Sin. B47. Sim. 
ZO SDs LCase) Bilis Liz 


7 Stu¢ 1, 281. Sim, 
7b. 279. 

8 Ex. Cairo 20099, 
2, qu. p- §5, top. 

9 Berl. AJ. i. p. 258, 
19; Cairo 20539, 1.8 
21; Urk., iv. 1105, 73 
Urk. Vv. 24,93 26, 12; 
28, 10, 


10 Louvre C 14, 12. 


1 Munich 4, 6-7, 
qu. § 468, 3. 


12 Sim, Bi14, with 
note. Sim. GAYET, 
Temple de Louxor 63; 
AZ..57, 6, 


13 Peas. Br, 180. 
Sim. 25. 201; £6. 2, 


3; Pt. 274, qu. § 495. 


4 Urk. v. 30. 
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In a number of examples sw¢ has little or no force, merely introducing 
a main clause or indeed an entire narrative. 
Ex. iS Woke dai swt, di-i sdm-tn 1 speak, I cause you to hear.’ 


Oss. Sw¢ is doubtless ultimately identical with the indep. pron. of the 3rd m. 
sing., for in Late Egyptian and Coptic w¢f acquires a like adversative meaning. 


§ 255. = grt, early also IS igr¢? rare variant © o4h,** in inscriptions of Dyn. 
XVIII sometimes written &,° takes the place, in Middle Egyptian, of Old Eg. 
3 gr (rarely |& igr), which hardly survives later except as an adverb meaning 
‘also’, ‘(not) any more’ (§ 205, 1). 


‘ 


Hence the proper meaning of gr¢ was doubt- 


less likewise ‘also’, ‘moreover’. 


In use, however, gv¢ has a much weakened 
signification ; the nearest English equivalent is the ‘now’ which claims the 
listener's attention, but frequently it is best left untranslated. 

It stands at the beginning of new paragraphs. 

Exx. ~${,7 Nizp\Mie inni grt rnpwt m hki m Mi-hd now I spent 
years as prince in the Oryx-nome.* 

(PS e Cm PSS AN iw ert brp-n wf hmvi mnw 33 wrt My Majesty 
undertook for him very many monuments.® 

Also at the beginning of descriptions or explanatory comments. 

Exx. [oS fooh Re utr pw grt, nn sn-nw-f he is a god who has no 
equal (lit. second).° 

wn AS FOR He Net SSB 2 grt hd-n hsty- nb imy hiwf 
himt ky hity-¢ no prince in his time destroys what another prince contracts for.’ 

Grt is found even at the very beginning of narratives.’ It occurs frequently 
in the phrase | >< ir grt ‘now as to.....’ with some emphasized word (§ 149).° 

An example may be quoted where gr¢ is used exactly like the adverb gr 
‘also’ (§ 205, 1); this example confirms the relationship of the two words. 

an nin > tn nm mw gréi they do not wash off through water 
either (07 also). 


wwwnl tt 


Oss. Jw grt is a common combination; a case may even be quoted where it 
introduces indep. pron. + participle, the construction of § 227, 3.11 Yst grt, see § 231. 


§ 256. © {4} ¢v, sometimes shortened to \, -{ ¢y, seems to express surprise 
or indignation, and may be translated ‘forsooth’, ‘I wonder’, or the like. 

Ex. ~O yh? (Tee x ink tr smzxf 1 am not, forsooth, a confederate of his.! 

Such examples are, however, exceedingly rare. Zy is common, on the 
other hand, in questions. 

Exx. = o2 {oK\eh, tw-k tr sdm hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not 
hearken ? !3 


Ke ff ttm TTL Sea Al me ey) sn nn n ntrw imyw-b:h who are they, 
these gods who are in the presence ? 4 
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DAS HeawAS 2 | sy ty pw wat kmt-k hr-s which, pray, is the road upon 
which thou wilt walk ?} 

The interrogative pronoun 2°{ ptr,2 ‘who?’ ‘what?’ (§ 497), also written 
aL Sh £4,> {Sh pty,t and more fully ®2 { pw-tr,> 82 | {4h pw-di,* is evidently a 
compound of pw and ¢v ; for pw alone as an interrogative ‘who ?’ see below § 498.” 

A strange employment is also found in which a suffix is appended to ¢z, 
apparently in apposition to a preceding 7 ‘who ?’ 

Ex, om \v-0 9 {= ] n-m tr-k i who art thou that hast come? 
who, pray, (namely) thou, has come ?® 


Perhaps lit., 
For the construction see above § 227, 3. 


§ 257. Accumulation of particles.—Finally, it must be pointed out that 
Egyptian is by no means averse from accumulations of particles. Examples 
will be found in many of the above paragraphs; compare, for instance, is¢ 7f 
§ 231; mtn ts § 247, 3; Br hm § 253; so also mk hr, mk grt ™ and many others. 


INTERJECTIONS 


§ 258. The number of Egyptian words which can definitely be classed as 
interjections is very small. Here belong, in the first place, the words | 4, |} 
z and m\\ 4, which occasionally accompany the vocative, see above § 87. 
Closely related to the latter is probably m4} Zy, which may best be translated 
‘hail’, ex. my" hy wk ‘hail to thee’? Qj» yh ‘hey’ is a still rarer 
interjection exhorting to movement or the like.1! We have discussed zs¢ ‘lo’, mk 
‘behold’, and 47, Awy ‘would that’ under the head of non-enclitic particles or 
sentence-adverbs (§§ 231. 234. 238). Here, for want of a better rubric, we may 
place }¢4) ¢éw ‘yes’}* and the rare use of = 2 for ‘no’.' 

For interjectional sentences beginning with an adverbial phrase, see above 


§ 153. Sentences consisting only of a noun or of a nominal phrase (§ 89, 2) may 
also be regarded in this way. On the interjectional ° Zy ‘whata....!’ see § 258 4, 
below, p. 427. 


Vito CA Dale AR ay, 


All ms bear, give birth; form, fashion 


= 4sr drive away, dispel. 
(statue). 


ar 
Fey! 


= | sm make true. 
cd, 


I 4h sm forget. 


X 6) sw conjure, exorcize. 
An, 


sty cause to mount up, bring. 
Th na@ protect, rescue, -¢ from. 


2 xs wake (intrans.). 


<= var. ZY sf oppose, repress, 


repel; with 7, punish. 
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§ 256 


1 Urk. v. 168, 12. 
SG Wd Wey Pa Zp 
173,13; 177,13. 

20 Sin. Bii22y01S3. 
261. 

SP Kaha 5,0. 

4 Rhind 36. 39. 51. 

5 Mission, i. p. 219. 

TUT By Gis TENS 
4, 6. 
7 Urk, iv. 1078, 13; 
LO7O LOST, LO 
(collated). 

8 Urk. v. 148, 3. 
Sim, 26. 165, 6; 171, 
It. 


9 Urk. iv. 1088, 10; 
1092, 13. 

STL An1G, 10,03; 
FR 2 Tale 2X9), ZS 
Stut I, 269. 


10 Sin, B 274. 


mw Ii PP Ws OE 
Paheri 5. 


12 Westc.8,14; Adm. 
6,13; AZ. 43, 42. 
18 Peas. Bi, 200, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


eave dm be sharp, sharpen; det. 


pronounce, 77 a name. 


<> 04 by - A, 
Vicont re, vk-ib disaffected, envious, 


lit. downward inclined of heart. 


DINGS a an Asiatic. TERNG hk; magic; also plur. 2ksw. 


ow paty a bowman, foreigner. ad ifty enemy, opponent. 


a Gh kkw darkness. 


As" (e) a 
"| I = snty incense. 
—s| I) 


lS x i var. * sat fire, flame. 


os var. SX. 2 who? what? 
a8 


ON | psa ennead of gods, company of 
nine gods. 


orc mcehet, var. ae 


mihet tomb.} 


Sq) i 7 
a a mtwt poison. 


1 The use of the sign for m7 here indicates that the initial ¢ of the stem CA¢ has changed into 7. See Sphinx 13, 157. 


Het ReGen ce 


(2) Transliterate and translate : 


CO) APIO IMPL NAR SPST PRS ST 


ee a 
in SS ee eer 


Sa a) Nee Se eee 
SMI AN IITA hed TIS 
FS TINS +} So 3 Yo —— AL Ug Joho 
SAIN ABARop sella BASIS 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) The overseer of priests Harhotpe says: I adorned this tomb for my 
father anew, in order that (-mrwt) his name might be firm and flourishing 
therein for eternity. (2) O Isis, if thou allow this child to live, I will give to 
thee incense upon the flame; but if thou take him from me, I will not allow thee 
to receive offerings upon the altar, I will not allow thy name to be pronounced 
in thy temple. (3) Would that he would give me my clothing! (4) If thou 
awake in peace, Great-of-Magic* awakes in peace. (5) They fashioned a statue, 
the like of which had not been seen since the time of the god. (6) Shall this 
peasant be punished for this evil word ? 


2 See above, p. 65, n. 8°. 3 Wrt-hkw, name of a female divinity, identified with the crown of the Pharaoh. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Tey tO) Nine Ko 


NUMBERS}? 


§ 259. The writing of the numerals.—A vertical stroke : is used for 
che units, and special signs for the various powers of ten. The seven signs 
employed are as follows :— 


I 10,000 f 
To. A 100,000 =| 
Too * 1,000,000 YY 
1,000 | 


The higher values are written in front of the lower, and to indicate the 
numbers between 1 and Io, and between any power of ten and the next higher 
power, the signs in question are repeated as many times as is necessary. Hence 
we find O§fpppiis for 152,123,2 WSO" for 966.9 

The word for ‘million’ YY 24, which was also used for ‘many’ (§ 99), early 
fell into disuse; probably as a consequence of this loss, a new method of 
expressing the higher values was occasionally employed. 


Ms if (100,000 x 4) + (10,000 x 7) = 


Hytd tie 


Exx. ni 100,000 X IOI = 10,100,000. 
470,000.° 

In hieratic the tens and units, when referring to the days of the month, are 
invariably laid on their side, ex. ©c== sw 18 ‘day 18’.6 Traces of a similar use, 
though as regards the units only, are sometimes found in Middle Kingdom 
hieroglyphic, exx. [F29== “py (x) 24t sw 18 ‘first (month of) inundation, day 18’;7 
{ince BOE 5 Aryw rnpt, sw 5 ‘the 5 (days) upon the year, day 5’ i.e. the fifth 
epagomenal day,* beside {2-9 @.° The horizontal position becomes thus 
associated more with ordinal than with cardinal meaning; in hieratic texts this 
position is apt to be found in the words for ‘third’, ‘fourth’, etc., ex. -55 6 j-uw 
sp ‘the third time’.?° 


§ 260. The names of the numbers.''—Very few of these are written 
out in Middle Egyptian, though an example of $9 saw ‘two’! and another of 
& °, amt ‘three’? may be cited. Since, however, derivatives involving the 
names of the numbers sometimes occur, e.g. |=", ¢d¢ ‘a four’, ‘a quartet’, 
iii" @ Lmnw ‘ Eight-town’, i.e. El-Ashmdnén in Upper Egypt, it is desirable 
for the student to become acquainted with them. The transcriptions given below 
are based on phonetic writings in the Pyramid Texts and elsewhere, or else on 


inferences from Coptic ; a few details remain uncertain. 


IQI 


§ 259 


See K. SETHE, 
Von Zahlen und Zahl- 
worten bet den alten 
Agyptern,in Schriften 
ad. Wiss. Ges. Strass- 
burg, 25. Heft, 1916. 


2 Urk. iv. 630. 
3 Urk. iv. 666. 


4 Harris 73, 5. 
5 P. Kah. 8, 19. 


6 P, Kah. 12, 6. 


T Scud 1,283. Sim, 
20. 277. 299. 


8 Sezt? 1, 305. 312. 
% Stut 1, 297. 


MD P27 MBN TEX 
Sim. 24.194. 240. 266. 
290; £6, 86, 20. 


11 See AZ, 47, I. 

IT AZ. Abele Vl; 
12. See, too, /Z4.16, 
19, 1. 8. 

13 4Z. 45, Pl. VI, 
TA 


§ 260 


1 See SETHE, Pyr. 
iii. p. 9, 121c. 


2 Urk. iv. 139. 


8 Peas. Bt, 161; 
Urk., iv. 18, 1. 33 19, 
13. 

4 Sin. B 266; Ed, 
A NOG mUL Ls 


5 Stut 3,13; Weste. 
10, 10. 

6 Adm. 12, 14. 

1 Eb, 100, 2. 

8 P, Pet. 1116 A, 
58. 
9 Sh. S, 127. 

10 Westc, 4, 13. 

ll Urk. iv. 660. 

12 P. Pet, 1116 A, 
Tol. 

13 Exceptions: r2pwt 
WW AZ. a, Pi 6: 
hrww 4, Hearst 10, 
Ant3: 

14 Hearst 11,14. Sim. 
Rhind 41. 

18 Weste. 5, 9. 

16 rk, ivy. 688. Sim. 
tb, 698, 7; 699, 5. 6. 


masculine. 


1 wre( yw) 

2 Snw(y) 

3 gmt(w) 

4 faw 

5 diw? 

6 Sréw or Sifw 
7 Sb(w) 

8 Lmn(w) 

9 psd (w) 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


10 md(w) 100 $¢ orig. perhaps Sxt 
20 [dorty ? ?] 1,000 

30 mebs 10,000 dor 

40 hm 100,000 fn 

50 diyw 1,000,000 hh 

60 sr(Syw) or S¢(Syw) 

70 SfG(yw) 

80 Zmn( yw) 

90 psdyw 


The bracketed consonants fell away at different times, mostly early. All 
the units, except ‘zwy, which is a dual, have a masculine ending w; from 3 
upwards they were plurals, but in Middle Egyptian, having mostly lost the w, 
they are already treated as singulars (see below § 261). The tens, from 50 
upwards, are plurals of the units. The word for 100 is fem. sing., but the 
higher numbers are masc. sing. 

We know from various sources that the units had fem. forms as well as 
There existed also a set of collectives corresponding to the English 
‘triad’, ‘trio’, ‘quartet’, etc.; an example from Middle Egyptian is '''B'diw¢ 
‘a set of five’. 

The way in which combinations of tens and units (e.g. ‘ twenty-five’), etc., 
were expressed in spoken Middle Egyptian is largely a matter of conjecture, and 
cannot be discussed here. 

Unlike the other numbers, ‘one’ is often written out, m. <4 wr,’ f. <= wet.4 
Derivatives are: 43% we(w) ‘be alone’, <\ wrty ‘sole’, ‘unique’, "p°ca weew 
‘privacy ’, ‘solitude’. 


§ 261. Construction of the cardinals.—The numeral follows the noun, 
which, as a general rule, exhibits the singular form. 

Exx. ~\| mh 7 one cubit.5 
“|| msdr-f 2 his two ears.” 


# Il s 2 two men.® 
{\,, rupt 20 twenty years.® 


HP wi!!! Lfw 75 seventy-five snakes.° 
46 5 Anke ds 100 one hundred jugs of beer.!° 


all |lm-ow 


=) 7] dmi $3 a thousand towns." 


8 } s doe ten thousand men.!? 


Frequently, however, the noun shows the plural form ; not, however, (a) with 
the numbers 1 and 2, (4) nor yet, as a rule,’ in indications of ¢¢me or of measure, 
Exx. 5 ¢,9, IIll ssw ¢ four times. 


a9 0,4,5 st-hkmwt 20 twenty women.'5 


Fass .°,,, 2 618 six hundred and eighteen (head of) cattle." 


Vidd Ute 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE CARDINAL NUMBERS 


When the noun and numeral are accompanied by a demonstrative or 
possessive adjective, this adjective is made to agree with the noun in gender, 
though it always shows singular number, even when the noun has the plural 
form. 

Exx. Y% \ $1 f? 5 2 the two men.! 


1°, Arw 3 pn these three days.? 


04008 22 it Aket 6 the six hekat of corn.? 

DK AD YB | Bed 4vdw 4 my four children.‘ 

When no noun is present, the adjective is singular and masculine. 

Exx. |ll_°. 3 pu these three.5  Y¥ ACI fy 27 the twenty-one.® 

Only in the case of the numbers 100 and 1,000 does the demonstrative follow 
the gender of the numeral, without reference to the gender of the thing that 
is numbered. 

Exx. 4\o,_,% @ ¢ 00 the hundred loaves.’ 

YANG. 2? 4 1,000 the thousand loaves. 7/2 is masculine. 

What has been said above of the demonstrative applies equally to the 
word for ‘other’. 

Exx. SQ) fish || 4y x4sy 6 another six Nubians.’ 

a 4" het St v-53 kt $ one hundred (years) after another hundred." 

The explanation of the puzzling facts set forth above is given by Old 
Egyptian and Coptic. It thence becomes clear that the method of writing the 
numeral after the word denoting the thing numbered was purely graphic; 
doubtless it was borrowed from book-keeping, just as £6 is the regular symbol 
in English account-books for ‘six pounds’. It is just possible that Egyptian 
measurements like mh 4g were sometimes read as mh fdw, lit. ‘cubit, four’; but 
if so, this manner of reading was merely derivative and a reflection of the manner 


For °°° see below § 266, 1. 


000 


Sz is feminine. 


of writing. 

From the evidence which we possess it is plain that in actual speech the 
number always preceded the noun numbered. The only exception is saw ‘two’, 
which was pronounced after its noun, cf. Coptic £-son snau ‘the two brothers’. 
In all other cases the noun indicating the thing numbered came at the end. 
When the number is relatively small, the noun is in the plural and in apposition to 
the word denoting the number ; with the highest numbers (see below § 262, 2) the 
noun numbered is in the singular and introduced by m or x. The word denoting 
the number is in all cases a singular noun (the units were originally plural, 
but early became singular, § 260), and hence the accompanying demonstrative 
and possessive adjectives and the word for ‘other’ are always singular. The 
variability in gender which they exhibit when the number is a low one is due to 
the fact that the units had masc. forms when the following noun in apposition 
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§ 261 


1 P. Kah. 13, 28. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 1106, 12. 


2 Stut 1, 296. 
S Peas. R6, Sim. 
Rhind 77 (3). 


4 Urk.iv. 1070, Lt 
and plur. noun, Weste. 
By PS Obs Wf ALES 
vs. 4, 8. 


OR L-case Buna te 
8 Rhind 62. 


7 Rhind 65. 
8 Rhind 76. 


® Semnah Disp. 1, 
Nia 


1D SEE 2h fs 


§ 261 


1 Ur. iv. 1069. 
2 Peas. R46. 


3 Urk. iv. 650. 


4 Westc. 8,3. Sim. 
2b. 6, 3. 


5 Peas.B1,9. Sim. 
76. 81-2; Stet 1, 287. 

6 Stut 1, 288. Sim. 
7b, 285. 


7 Cairo 20003. Sim. 
76, 20006. 20009, &. 
20011. 20012. 20053. 

8 Cairo 20004. Sim. 
7h, 20007, 20012, 2. 
20046. 

® Urk.iv. 539; 1058, 
15. Sim. sh-f x k 
(sing.) Lac. 72. 78,9. 

10 Urk. iv. 306. 


MW Sebekn. 7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 893, 15 with 
a for nt. 


WE 128 TAL ee 6x 


18 MARUCCHI, G/i 
Obelischi,1.Sim.Anz. 
29,7,8,13nhrw; B. 
of D. ed. NAv., ch. 
125) nti. 3, some 
MSS , pf? 42 ” ntr. 

ES OAS We i 

16 Urk. iv. 740. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The rules for the demon- 
strative, etc., become intelligible when we realize that what is written p72 Ardw 4 


was masc., and fem. forms when that noun was fem. 


was read p3-i fdw, hrdw ‘my masculine four, (namely) children’; ‘my four cows’ 
would have been /sy-z_fdt, ihwt ‘my feminine four, namely cows’, though written 
Lyi ihwt (or tht) g. On the other hand, with the hundreds the demonstrative is 
always fem., since §¢ ‘hundred’ is an unchangeable fem. noun ; #7 ‘ thousand’ is, on 
the contrary, masculine, and consequently any adjective agreeing with it would 
have to be masculine likewise. 


§ 262. The construction of the lowest and highest numbers.— 
1. The word for ‘one’, when written phonetically, as a rule follows its noun. 

Exx. =Q\9* dmi we one city. 

£\ Rhee wet:f wet its one side.? 

Or else it precedes it and is connected with it by the genitival adjective. 

Ex. jum Kone we nw mtn one road. 

At a later stage of the language, the last-named construction gives rise to 
the indefinite article; an early example is 4-2 R14 Q Crk eter 2 Aek2w ‘a ship’. 

‘One of (several)’ is expressed by w« mm, 

Exx. +i ~~ we m nn @ one of these asses.’ 

SI KR ~— we im-tu nb every one of you. 

For the use of wt to convey superlative meaning see above, § 97, end: and 
for its meaning ‘one’ as contrasted with ‘other’ see § 98. 


2. The words for 1,000 and 1,000,000 are sometimes written before their 
noun, which is usually in the singular, and are connected with it either by the » of 
predication or by the genitival adjective. The same doubtless held good of the 
words for 10,000 and 100,000, but here we have no evidence 

Exx. [\\ 25 Gs m ¢ hn kt a thousand of breadand beer.* Abbreviated writing ]2.° 

[om Com bk pu n rnpt this thy thousand years, lit. of year.® 

SW Oo m{{{ 1 Lk pn x rnpwt in this million of years.’ 


Similar writings occur where the word for 100 is involved. 


Exx. .\". [7, 120 nt fs-¢: one hundred and twenty thousands-of-land (a land- 
measure).)) 
Doon om 1h Le 765 m utr the 365 gods.” 


In late Egyptian the construction with 2(y) has been extended also to the tens. 
Sporadic examples may be found from Dyn. XII onwards. 
Ex. Ann 


Mm wd BF nN rnpl 35 years.'3 


§ 263. The ordinal numbers.—:. For ‘first’ © ¢y, varr. ©, §, the 
adjective from © ¢f ‘head’, is used and follows its noun. 


Exx. ef sp tpy the first time." VQQA® way¢ tot the first campaign.” 
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EXPRESSION OF THE ORDINAL NUMBERS 


2. The ordinals from 2 to 9 are formed by the addition of an ending m. 
© -nw, f. 9 -zwd¢ to the stem of the cardinals. Asa rule this ending is appended 
to the numerals, exx. 5 2-ww ‘2nd’ (m.), 4!!! 6-nwde ‘6th’ (f.), but a few phonetic 
writings are found, ex. &'4' gmé-nw ‘third’;! VG Su sw-nw ‘second’ is not 
uncommon.? 

When used as epithets these ordinals may precede their noun. 

Ex. 205 @ 4-zw sp the fourth time. 

N\Poeyy m sn-nwt-f ist in his second office. 

This is the older use; the second example shows that a suffix may be 
attached to the ordinal ; so too in the adverbial phrase Poll 4x sn-nw-sy ‘again’, 
lit. ‘for its second (time sf)’,° and compare A¢y-f in § 98. 

Later, the ordinal follows like a true adjective. 

Exx. ©'5'(UO spf 3-nw 4b-sd his third time of Jubilee.® 

1S 4x 6 wayt 6-nwé the sixth expedition.’ 

Less commonly, the ordinal precedes its noun and is connected with it by 
means of the genitival adjective. 


Ex. '6'——( s-nw x hé the fifth festival.® 


3. From 10 upwards, the ordinals are formed with the aid of the participle 
m. \ mh, f.~\ mht ‘filling’, ‘completing’; the compound thus created follows 
its noun. 

Exx. } A=A\ wdyt mht-zo the tenth campaign, lit. the campaign completing 
ten (campaigns).° 


§ 264. Use of the cardinals as ordinals.--In dates like {9:7 


hst-sp 2, (26d) 2(-nw n) sht, sw 18° it seems certain that the numbers after the 
words for ‘year’ and ‘day’ are cardinals, though in sense they are ordinals." 


eck 


Similarly we might write in English ‘ year two’, ‘day eighteen’ whilst meaning 
‘second year’, ‘eighteenth day’. The month-number in Egyptian was, on the 
contrary, almost certainly an ordinal, and it is probable also that the word for 
‘month’ (76d) was omitted in speech and ~~ 2 inserted before the name of the 
Though “>, i.e. ‘first month’ 
is invariable in hieratic 1# and occasional in hieroglyphic,'’ in the latter it is often 
replaced by { ¢fy ‘first’, very rare var. 14 exx. [=e “py (7) Smw ‘first (month of) 


summer’;!° | S29 /py nm st ‘first (month) of inundation’.’° A very late hieratic 


season. This emerges from the following facts. 


text has correspondingly '!!'"°={\ \\™* g-nw m $m ‘fourth (month) of summer’ ; 1% 


the Dyn. XII writing f= 81" at least shows the ~. The thirtieth day of the 
month was described as lo créy?® (also ey) Jo” and 4,” the full phonetic 
writings al |). = Mo” being rare in Middle Egyptian); this word again 
For the 


points to an ordinal meaning for the cardinal numbers of the days. 
general system of dating, see Excursus C at the end of this lesson. 
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§ 263 


1VAZ. 45,00b 1) 6; 
Leehi2s 

SLVA, Ly I 
], 12, Sim. S77. B47; 
Sh. S. 42. 


TAZ MTG Ke 
Sim. 26. 224. 226; 
Eb. 86, 20. 


4 Siut 3, 20; the 
sign for #p¢is uncertain. 


Wi INh Oy O8 Be 
LO LON. 


5 Urk. iv. 590. 

7 Urk. iv. 689. 
Sim. BUDGE, p. 327, 
HER SETS iG Gis OH EY 


SNe heme -4 Le 
Sim. 26. 740) 177; 
Hearst 2,3 = Eb, 86, 
19. 


OWS IX. OS 
Sim. 26. 716, 13; 721, 
10; BUDGE, p. 377; 
53 378, 2. 


10 P. Kah. 12, 6. 

11 See Ont. iii. 92. 
96. 

12 P, Kah. 14, 9; 
POY INER Yt, pie. (ELT 
iv. 44, 8. 12. 16. 

13 Urk. iv. 45. 

LN ILE WE Ue 

16 Urk. iv. 648, 93 
649, 3. Sim. Cairo 
20026, 

16 Louvre C 166. 
Sim. Hamm. 114, 2; 
Wee eel SOL fs 

LOST Pe eydlis 2545 
a(unpubl.)qu. MOLL. 
Rhind, p. 73. Sim. 
Br. Thes. 271. 447. 

17 Louvre C1. Sim. 
Hamm. 113; 3. 

18 P, Kah. 15, 13; 
23,1; Urk.iv. 771, 7- 

19 Cairo 20541; Urk. 
iv. 823, 16; 836, 2. 

20 Cairo 20026. 

21 Brit. Mus. 155. 


32 BUDGE, p. 252, 5 


§ 264 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Cf. perhaps sp 2 
‘a second time’, Peas. 
Br, 88. 


2 Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
76. 13; the sense seems 
guaranteed by the 
late Abbott 4, 15. 

20 TEA. 25,167; for 
m ‘ together with’ see 
§ 162, 7A. 

2 Zahlworte, p.60. 


3 Siut 1,302. Sim. 
Sinai 139, 8. 


We shall see below (§ 265), in dealing with the fractions, that there too the 
cardinal numbers have ordinal meaning.!. Much more doubtful is the following : 
B—"¥8 S sak BOM A FAG, chewd Ga-kwi hr sms m 6 n hnw I sailed 
downstream in the escort (lit. in following) with five others of the Residence.? 
Lit. perhaps ‘as six’, the text seeming to say he was six or represented them ; 


hardly ‘with six (others)’ as has recently been suggested.™ 


§ 265. Fractions..—The commonest method of expressing fractions in 
Egyptian was by the use of the word = 7 ‘part’, below which (or partly below 
it in the case of the higher numbers) was written the number described in 
English as the denominator. Thus (|), 7-5 ‘part 5’ is equivalent to our #, 
ee nna 7270 ‘part 276’ to our 3. 

For the Egyptian the number following the word y had ordinal meaning ; 
vir “s Means ‘part 5’, i.e. ‘the fifth part’ which concludes a row of equal parts 
together constituting a single set of five. As being the part which completed 
the row into one series of the number indicated, the Egyptian 7-fraction was 
necessarily a fraction with, as we should say, unity as the numerator. To the 
Egyptian mind it would have seemed nonsense and self-contradictory to write 
v-7 4 or the like for $; in any series of seven, only one part could be the 
seventh, namely that which occupied the seventh place in the row of seven equal 
parts laid out for inspection. Nor would it have helped matters from the 
Egyptian point of view to have written* yy, igs ag nin 2-7 (+) 9-7 (+) 7-7 (+) 7: 
a writing which would likewise have assumed that there could be more than 
one actual ‘seventh’. Consequently, the Egyptian was reduced to expressing 
(e.g.) # by (+) 3;. For more complex fractions even as many as five terms, all 
representing fractions with 1 as the numerator and with increasing denominators, 
might be needed; thus the Rhind mathematical papyrus, dating from the Hyksos 
period, gives as equivalent of our 4 the following complex writing: .77. ee nn, 
Ree nmi 8880 M40 ¥-244 1-488 r-610 ‘A +gigtaieteis It is not generally 
known that the same cumbrous methods of expression were in common use with 
the Greeks and Romans. It would seem also that a relic of them survives in 
the use of English ordinals in the names of our fractions, though we speak of 
‘one-third’ and ‘three-fifths’ without any qualms. 

For 3 the Egyptians used the word & gs, lit. ‘side’. In place of hiero- 
glyphic |, hieratic employs x, which was originally read sé ‘fraction’ (par 
excellence), but later understood as v-fdw ‘part 4’; rarely x or + occurs in hiero- 
glyphic, ex. [4] 2,o1—ox Ankd, str 1m ds £ ‘beer, 1 stz-vessel of 4 of a pint’. 
Similarly, where the hieroglyphs have ~~, 7-7 ‘2’, hieratic has a sign g~, which 
may presuppose a hieroglyphic* =, probably to be understood as ‘one part’ (out 
of three). 
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FRACTIONS 


Though the Egyptians were unable to say ‘three-sevenths’ or ‘ nine- 
sixteenths’, yet they made a restricted use of certain fractions which appear, 
at first sight, to stand on the same footing: a great réle is played in Egyptian 
arithmetic by the fraction <> rwy! ‘the two parts’ (out of three) i.e. 2, and 
a very rare sign I? 7-3 (perhaps to be read 4m? rw) can be quoted for ‘the three 
parts’ (out of four), i.e. 3.2 These ‘complementary fractions’ represent the parts 
remaining over when ‘the third’ or ‘the fourth’ is taken away from a set of 
three or four, and indeed their existence is practically postulated by the terms 
r-3, r-4. But we must be careful to note that in 7-7 = 2 the numeral is a cardinal, 
not an ordinal, and that the expression means ‘the three parts’ and was not 
construed, as with ourselves, as meaning ‘three fourths’. In ordinary arithmetic 
the only complementary fraction used was 2. Compare in English ‘two parts 
full’, i.e. two-thirds full, doubtless a survival of the old Egyptian way of regarding 
the same fraction. 

Some examples of the symbols above explained may now be quoted from 
the Rhind papyrus and elsewhere: 


th ——<— YT 

cp et! n 1] 5t+$t+et+4= 53° 

[=x Wain, 2+3 +3 tan tae = 29 (half of 53 just quoted).* 
Warn nna Ml 24g +S ta9 tae tee = 227 


Qn Seeenn lS Ml fo iv krwn hwt-ntr r-360 pw gnt rnpi as for 
a temple day, it is the three hundred and sixtieth part of (lit. out of) the year.° 


Timm I S| 4-9 2 9 mI the ninth of nine, namely one.’ 


=_>-—sd— <— 
penn 


2 es ea ey oe Sos it 8 
7 mn tem 3H ¥-10 N Y-10-f F Of Jy of Ze Of It. 


> 


§ 266. Other kinds of fractions; weights and measures.—In their 
measures for corn and for land, the Egyptians appear to have preserved a more 
primitive kind of fractions obtained by halving. In discussing these, we shall 
deal also with the terms for weights and linear measurements. 


1. The corn-measure.’—The symbols employed in this, as shown in the 
accompanying cut, are derived from the ancient myth according to which the eye 


of the falcon-god Horus, often depicted on the monu- 
ae , ments in the form 4%, was torn into fragments by the 
4@Q)> . 
Neo 
" 52 
64 


wicked god Seth.!° Later, the ibis-god Thoth miracu- 
lously ‘filled’ or ‘completed’ (mf) the eye, joining 
together the parts, whereby the eye regained its title 
to be called the $8) Kos wat, ‘the sound eye’. In 
accordance with this myth the sign 4 was used for 3, 
o for 3, ~ for 3, > for js, \» for 3; and { for 3;. These fractions together add up 
presumably the missing 2; was supplied magically by Thoth. 


63, 
tO Ga; 
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§ 265 


1 In hieroglyphic, 
Urk. iv, 630. 637; 
Mar. Karn. 34, 22. 
For the reading see the 
Sign-list under D 22. 

2 VARILLE, Kariak 
J, Pls. 27. 28. See 
further Zahk/worte, p. 
98. 


S Rhind 34. 
4 Rhind 34. 
5 Rhind 42. 


8 Stut 1, 285. 
1 Rhind 4%. 


8 Rhind 46. 


® See in general 
PSBA. 14, 431-35; 
SETHE, Zahlworte 80; 
MOLLER, Azeratische 
Palaographie, i. pp. 
66-7; ii. p.62. Later 
discussions, AZ. 65, 
42; 66, 33. 

10 See AZ. 48, 99. 
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YA his. WA, BIS 
Puy. 36, reversed ; 
hieratic also seems to 
reverse this sign. 

SF S¢72t ln) 
Rhind 44; Urk. iv. 
429, 12. 

3 Puy.35; Urk. iv. 
720, 7- 

* Puy. 36. 

O SHG INS fed 
Boul. xviii. 47; Rhinad 
52, 6. 7. 

8 Rhind 35. 37. 

UDR NG shes Pio. 
30; Rhind 64. 

8 Rhind 82, 11. 

® P. Kah. 15, 65-7; 
Urk., iv. 703, 9. 

10° PSBA. 15, 306: 

1 Ork, iv. 667, 14. 

2 Rhind 41-6; P. 
Louvre 3226, 4, 9. 

13 MOLLER, Azera- 
tische Palaographie, ii. 
p- 62. 

1 In hieratic only; 
the transcriptions are 
conjectural, see PSBA. 
13, 533+ 


15 In hieroglyphic 
Sinat 139, 8. An 
isolated case where 4 
is employed for 334 
hkyt, see Rhind 82, 7. 


16 Rhind 82,10. Sim. 
Rec. 28, 69, down to 
qta7, seeJZA. ix, 91. 


17 Rhind 82,6. Sim. 
P. Boul. xviii. 47. 


16 Rhind 41. Sim. 
10043; 
19 P. Kak, 15, 50. 


Sine aa Gs LYS Zz 
Pet. 1116A, vs. IO}. 
Wigs 


© Urk.iv.195. Sim. 
76. 762, 3. 6; Mar, 
Aarn. 33. 

21 Urk.iv. 429. Sim. 
Puy. 36. 

PIE IM, Pl, NEUE 
Sm.21,10; seefurther 
W2l6.Comm., 61, n. 2. 
The word 497 also Suz 
1, 292; Westc, 12, 4. 
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With the exception of < 5,1 no hieroglyphic examples of this notation have 
been found before Dyn. 
occurrence. These are regularly employed in connection with the /eZat-measure 
(Aé:2), written [4,02 f° 6,4 )e@." s®,° or -@,’ rather more, as emerges from 
recent measurements of the 77 (see below) thana ygalion = 4-54 litres; but they also 


serve as fractions of the ‘double Aekat’, written {4))-@,° ))-@,° £4,!° as well as of 
WY 12 


XX, but the hieratic equivalents are of frequent 


sD 11 in hierar pS 


the ‘quadruple Zekat’ written once in hieroglyphic :@ , 


and later, less correctly, ) Sm ; 1° the quadruple 44:/ makes its first appearance in 
the Rhind mathematical papyrus (Hyksos period) and was much used at a later 
9 ipt ‘ope’, Greek oidu. 
1 


Fractions below {; of the Zekat, whether single, double, or quadruple, were 


date, then becoming known as the | 


indicated in terms of the > vo-measure (7) of 37 ss =),xA=sh5 hat; toavoid 
confusion with the ordinary fractions like |; 4, |, > 1(§ ac), the multiples of the 
vo-measure were written as |, '', and !!';"* for 5 vo, being 2, Aekat, { is written. 


For quantities smaller than ee ro-measure itself the ordinary fractions were used. 

We must next describe the curious way in which multiples of the Zekat- 
measure were indicated in hieratic; ' ;®, 1,© stand respectively for 100 and 200 
1-@ as a basis 100 x 4=50 hekat is 
written ,®<; similarly ;®x stands for 100 x 4=25 fekat, while .@: and -®: 
represent 10 Aekat and 20 f#ekat and the units are denoted by mere dots, e. vg. 


sMo0o= 2 hekat, Priiaes =7 hekat. 


9090 


single, double, or quadruple /exaz, and with 


0000 


Exx. melo 
hekat (=80 70) +35 hekat (=2070)+ 3, 
= 93432 hekal = 931 hekat.' 

4,2 Wome aI Bde hat: 1 hket £1 62 
100+ 50+10+6+ 4% hekat (= 160 v0) + § hekal (= 
1662233 = 1662 hekal." 


Anise 48 ket = 4800 hekat.' 


AAI 


o>l(S—+> Laas ri8i x 2(77) (27) =50+10+25+844 
hekat (=5 ro)+1 r0+3 7 =93 hekat 1062 r 


44(37) 2= spelt, Lekat 
40 10) + 3; hekat (=10 70) +33 
os 

Only very rarely are the fractions for } and 2 substituted for the signs of 
the Horus-eye notation. 

Ex. Doo< hhit {2 2=50+2+23=522 hekat. 

In hieroglyphic, on the other hand, multiples of the Zekat seem to have been 
expressed with the ordinary notation. 

Exx., hho’! id sme hest 645 corn of Upper Egypt, 645 Aekat.2° 

1D naan = dm kkst 88 fine gold, 883 hekat.” 

In Dyn. XVIII the ‘sack’ # 4:7 (rare variant “Sf})*? comes into vogue 
as the multiple 4 of the quadruple Aefat= 16 single Zekat. One, two, or three 
quadruple Aekat (the o7fé of Dyn. XX) are expressed, as previously, by dots, and 
fractions of the quadruple A4ekat by means of the Horus-eye notation. 
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MEASURESFOF, CAPAGCITY*AND LENGTH 


Exx. [QsP)sbA0° dn(7)i bt Aer 20 2 dates, quadruple 4eka/, 20 sacks and 


2.1 A somewhat strange way of expressing (4 x 20) + 2 = 82 quadruple “ekat. 
dA Rat tome QO— FN OL OE 2.26, mnt hhit +i tits, iv nv ler 


10s 3 +} crates (?), 226, content 12 Aekat, making (§ 422, 3) 105 sacks and 32 
hekat.? 

It seem$ evident that the ‘sack’ (477) of Dyn. XVIII was a modification of 
the SX q 47 ‘sack’ of 5 quadruple, or 20 single, Zeka¢ mentioned in the Rhind 
mathematical papyrus.’ 

A jar "ss knw ‘hin’ used for liquids (beer, milk, honey, etc.),4 but 
apparently also for grain,® is shown by the Rhind papyrus to have contained 3 
hekat;° actual inscribed examples average about -503 litre.“ Other vessels 
employed as liquid measures were named “6 ds (especially for beer),7 ys 
hbnt (wine, incense),® {2,6 sZz (a very small measure for beer),2 “% wen, var. 
“(5 mn" (oil, incense); the size of these has not been determined. 


2. Measures of length.!?—Measurements of small objects are given in 
terms of the cubit of about 20°6 inches = 523 millimetres * and its subdivisions, 
1 cubit being equal to 7 palms or 28 digits. ‘Cubit’ is ~\,!* ~\!5 m4, abbrev. 
-—5,8 3," or =3;** ‘palm, t.¢. palm-breadth, is 4. $5," abbrev. A? =; 2 
‘digit’, i.e. finger-breadth, is ] de. A much less often mentioned linear measure 
is the “Jed wdzw ‘ nebex’, lit. ‘ pole’, perhaps equal to 12 or 1% cubit.2% 

Aner | Speen OY shb-br-f mh 1 ssh 3 m mw cw then it 
(the serpent) swallows 1 cubit and 3 palms of the great waters.”} 

You are to make 3+4 of a cubit..... = re alii eas oe oof 3, raf 

132; dmd, ssp 5, doc half of it is 33 (palms), one-fourth of it is 14 4 (palms) ; total, 
5 palms and a digit.2? Here the digit is represented in hieratic by v. 

“MIT ff} 2 4, $s6 4, doe 2 four cubits, 4 palms and 2 digits.” 

The chief multiple of the cubit was the ~| #7 ‘rod’ of 100 cubits, also called 
mm h¢ bt n nwh ‘rod of cord’. 


Exx. [Pom Bri TPT BRS mob” 
nm: 1h 21 1 made a wide road (lit. made wide a road) for my offerings consisting 
of 21 rods of cord, i. e. 2,100 cubits.*4 

lhe ft reer || cat wn Gt 10 r Gt 2 a field of 10 rods by 2 rods.’ 


A much larger linear measure was the | ° ®=<<) z/rw ‘river-measure ’,*° 


° swsh-mi wit n whhwi ne ht n 


the Greek ‘schoenus’, now estimated on good grounds at 20,000 cubits = 105 km.?" 
However, in one place a smaller ¢¢vw occurs in conjunction with the @¢ ‘rod’, and 
with two fractions of this which we shall find below as measures of area :— 
The distance between stela and stela on the hill east of Akhetaten Y-~ = 
‘mm | | irw nm itrw 6 ht rmn hsb mh 4 makes 6 itrw, 1; rods and 
4 cubits.27. For ivw m ‘makes’ see § 422, 3. 
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1 P. Louvre 3226, 
Amu Oem eer 
II16 A, vs. passin. 
In hieroglyphic Ur’. 
iv. 667, 14. 


2 P. Louvre 3226, 
29, 2. 


8 Rhind 4t. 43. 

FISHED ND Ti OVE IE 
IMM Gy Wo PEG BEE 
Eb. 53. 10. 

5 Khind 83. 

§ Rhind 80, 81. 

6 Ann. 40, 80, a 
recent computation. 

TW Stub, 3025 Leds. 
Bt, 84; 2. Kak. 26, 
3.133 Rhind 71. 

8 AZ. 45, Fl. 8; 
Rekh. 6; Urk.iv. 718, 
6. 


DSS Shy ROIS 7es 
Kah, 26, 4. 14. 

10 Urk, iv. 699, 15; 
Fes Vf 

NGA DAN YP yy isn 

Lar LS ASN AGTAOR 
MOLLER, Azeratische 
Paléographie, i. p. 65. 

18 See JEA. iv. 136. 

4 Hamm. 114, 14. 

HS OAD Win Zeyh 
459, 9. 

META 6 Wey Te 

17 Urk, iv, 640. 

BY ISIE GG Bos PS 
CFE AVe 31735 9s 
WAZ. 258; 

Rhind 56. 58. 
BP IE. IG, Py BKSY: 
208 See the Sign-list, 


44%5 


under D 48. 

20b Cen. p.93; Wo. 
Il, 243, 9; 244, 2; 
HAYES, p. 36. 


21 AZ. 59, 47%. Sim. 
P. Boul, xviii. 4. 

2 Rhind 58. 

23 4Z.59,44*. Sim. 
Arm. 93. 

24 rk. iV. 133. 

25 -Rhind 49. Sim. 
AZ. 59, 44°. 

26 See AZ. 41, 58. 

268 BORCHARDT in 
Festschrift... . Leh- 
mann-Haupt (Janus, 
1921), 119; see also 
JEA. 3°, 33- 

27 Amarna v. 26, 18- 
19g, see 20, p. 33, n. 8. 
According to BORCH- 
ARD?, here perhaps an 
it7w of 5,000 cubits. 
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I See PSA4. 14, 
410; SETHE, Zahl- 
worte 74; MOLLER, 
Hieratische Paldo- 
graphie, i. p. 65. 

2 Urk. iv, 6, 8. 15. 

SU Stut 1,313. 


* Sebekn. 7, qu. § 
262, 2. 

5 Stu¢ 1, 313. Sim. 
tb. 325. 

CIA IKGUs Bin EY 
Sim. Rind 48. 53. 


7 P. Kah. 21, 19. 
Sim. Rhind 54. 55. 

8 See PSBA. 14, 
435- 

9 Mar. Karn. 34, 
30-1; the same sign 
reversed, D. e/ B. 81 


%® Berl. AZ. i. 72, 
K 


O. K. 

10 Peas. B 1, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 31, 652, see 
WEIGALL, Weights, 


pl. 6. 

ll Ork.iv. 692. Sim. 
2b. 630. 637. 638. 

12 Ork. iv. 630. 637. 

138 See SPIEGELBERG, 
Be liais Sid aus der 
Zeit Setis I (Strass- 
pate 1896), Text, p. 


ar Rhind 62. 

18 AZ. 43, 45. Con- 
firmed by a papyrus in 
author’s possession. 

16 AZ, 43, 35. Sim. 
16. 43, 39; 2. Boul. 
Fife 
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3. Measures of area.'—A set of fractions obtained by halving, like the 
fractions of the corn-measure, was used in connection with the ~ sé#t, the Greek 
‘aroura ’, Ree this was a measure of 1 square £het (see above, 2), or 
100 cubits squared, i.e. 2735 square metres, or roughly 2 acre. The fractions 
of the sé#¢ are —s rmn =i stit, x hsb =i stvt and & s7=% stzt; in Middle Egyptian 
they have been found only in hicratic, but of the three hieroglyphic forms derived 
from Ptolemaic texts two, namely -s and x, certainly were used in Middle 
Egyptian, since they occur as measures of length (see above, 2). Smaller parts 
of the aroura are expressed in terms of the — mA ‘cubit’, i.e. a strip of land 
100 cubits in length with a depth of 1 cubit = ;4, sts¢. A measure of ten arouras 
is written { Gs, lit. ‘thousand’, more fully [=| (G-¢) ; 4 an abbreviated writing is |. 

Exx. {CTL 22¢ & 2, sts¢ 2 twenty-two arouras of field.® 


II) —» (G+ 2) 4 st#t 2 rmmn forty-two and a half arouras.® 
TM x Gn &* St 8 fii mh 10 FZ} 


varr. —-,? —*: 


# 8Z arouras, 102 cubits; or 89,825 square 


4. Weights.’—From Dyn. XVIII onwards the weight employed for 
metals of all sorts was the — 3° dbx ‘deben’, (originally — 0,* less correctly —=, 
phonetically =J™"°) of 10 [2 &dt ‘kite’; actual weighing shows it to have 
amounted to about 91 grammes, or a little more than 1,400 grains. 

Ex, ee 1S kd dbn 761, kat 2 silver, 761 deben and 2 kite." 

For weights smaller than the £z¢é the ordinary fractions were used.'? 

The values of different articles were in Ramesside times expressed in terms 
of deben and &ité of gold, silver or copper.!3 For Dyn. XVIII there is not much 
evidence of the kind, but in one or two documents we find articles valued in 
terms of the debe and the ‘seal’ 24, (once written phonetically (97> sty 14) ; 
the latter was equivalent to #3; deben.® 


Ex. ¥ave 2 211, 22 1, irw n Sty 8 1 ox, making 8 seals. 
VOCABULARY 
| bsk divide. — ) Ym Amin, the god of Thebes. 


jS= W3d-wr the sea, lit. the 
(ST 


great green. 


Slee ‘kw provisions, revenue. 
SQl2 
6 Wye wapw butler. 


G3 measure (vb.) 


aver 


LJ §— sbh cry out. 
ans i &f uncover. 


ns sw length. 


_tkyw members of household. 
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(eS) i 
a2 x ‘nw victuals. leSo shw breadth (from stem ws). 
Ey a vy [v) 
{, As dt (or wat) remainder, balance. nae Caevar. ea C1 stp-s: palace. 
ne mnt quantum, fixed ration. xt Sue ergastulum, magazine. 
py 


aN moneé nurse. eal thn obelisk. 


wm, 


= 
ae | rQ¢ amount, number (m.). ee anid (old did) total. 


am PUN Afiw snake. 
im. 2c Ent (for a hurt?) 


harim. X bn various (adj.). 


NW 


wee ds jug, beer-jug. 
a am fine gold. 
olll 


1 In this and the perhaps identical word for ‘ prison’ (above, p. 146) the spellings vacillate between Azf and hnrt, 
partly owing to the similarity of hieratic ¢<— and 4. Both words are probably derived from Avr ‘restrain’. 


Pe XeE KCl > Ee xXx 
(2) Study the following excerpt from a papyrus of accounts relating to the 


Royal Court (Dyn. XIIT) +? 


SeoMileinsate fs 
Sa PEL Su esr yo . Hegemon 
SEQ ITSP occ! |} & 
SEO feP TN IISIED ; 
MoS Rh == TR 
oe eee Ac. eee! et 
E20 yo eS Roe | 
m2! Nyc a—t S yall Rn 
Nhe SA Sea 
(rien - Qe hoo 


2 P, Boul. XVII, 31, printed exactly as in the original. Words there written in red are here underlined. Several 


readings are disputed, the hieratic containing difficult ligatures. 3 Rather uncertain on account of the unexpected 7). 
* This rubric is the heading to what follows and was peered after the word for ‘total’ in order to economize space. 
5 Others read © 1 (4 ® Others read 4 i 7 An error for 144. 8 An error for I. 
—=—_> s o—l = 
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Exerc. XX EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


hsb ckw n nb (¢.w.s.§ 313, end) 2 hit-sp 3 (bd) 2(-nw nx) 2ht, rky. e on 
rht kw n nb (¢. w. s.) 2 hst-sp 3 (36d) 2(-nw n) sht, crky 1680 5 
in (§ 422, 1) 2-f m ast nt hst-sp 3 (3bd) 2(-nw n) sft, sw 29 200 
in (§422, 1) 2-fm Cnhw(?) nsw innw (§ 369,4) mhwt-ntrnt'lmn 100 10 
amd, Sm hnt rt pn. 1980 ot 
diw (§ 422, 1) x stp-s(s) mk n wdpw n hnt 625 45 
mnt(?) nt sue ddt (§ 369, 4) ~ rmt pr mntwt 630 61 
mnt(?) nt Sut ddt (§ 369, 4) 2 Chyw Cw §25 38 
dma 1780 143 (ste) 
ast t 200 2 (stc) 
ACCOUNT OF THE REVENUE OF THE Lorp (I. p. h.) of yr. 3, etl 

second month of inundation, last day. — Perel 
Amount of the revenue of the Lord (I. p. h.) of yr. 3, second 

month of inundation, last day 1680 135 
Was brought to him as balance of yr. 3, second month of 

inundation, day 29 200 
Was brought to him as king’s victuals (?) which are brought 

from the temple of Amin 100 10 
Total. 1980-145 

EXPENDITURE OUT OF THIS AMOUNT. —— eae 

Was given into the palace at the entry of the butler of the 

harim 625 45 
Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the people of 

the house of the nurses 630 61 
Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the ordinary 

members of the household 525 38 
Total 1780 143 (sz) 
Balance 200 2 (szc) 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(1) It happened (on) one of these days I heard a noise and uncovered my 
face and found it was (pw) a snake of (zy-sw, lit. it was of) ro cubits in its length. 
(2) Thou (¢&) shalt divide for them 123 Aekat! of corn. (3) Year 7, first 
month of summer, day 1 under the Majesty of the Horus ‘Great of Might’ 
(cs d7w), King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nematré‘, Son of Ret, Ammenemes,? 
tribute of the prince (wr) of the Medjay, 265 deden of gold (lit. gold, 265 deden). 


Vhksti+h+h+3h4+34+5. 2 For these royal names see above, p. 74, bottom. 
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(4) He went to the door a fourth time, and found no one there. (5) He gave 
her three-fifths of all his possessions (¢2). (6) The twelfth hour of the night. 
(7) They cried out with one voice (lit. mouth). (8) He was the third of these 
three (write ‘third’ and ‘three’ phonetically). 


(eh? GOA Rico Bis and @ 


The Divisions of Time and Method of Dating.' 


The Egyptian year ({* xzp¢) was divided into 12 months (CG #4d) of 30 
days (Uo srw), completed to 365 days by the addition of the five so-called 
epagomenal or ‘added’ days ({=-98 5 kryw rnpt, § 259). Though for dating 
and calendrical purposes generally the year of 365 days perforce served as the 
basis, there was clearly a tendency to regard the year as of only sco days; thus for 
purposes of calculation the daily income of a temple is stated as 535 of the yearly 
revenue.’ In dating, the year was further divided into three ‘seasons’ (= {o ) 
of four months each: 1. & +4¢, var. So, ‘inundation’; 2. (26 grt ‘winter’, 
presumably the season of the ‘emergence’ (7) of the fields from the Sera, 
3. == smw ‘summer’, daringly guessed to mean ‘deficiency (wsv) of water’. 
The word for ‘day’ used in Aya seems from Coptic to have been sw, not 
hrw ;* the plural [I |$,°, sev (?) is not infrequently found written out in Middle 
Egyptian with the meaning ine 4 Similarly the word for ‘year’ used in 
dates is not {© ~zpé, which never has © as a determinative, but {g, which we now 
know to read 42¢-sp; in /st-sp the round sign is the ideogram of | sf ‘occasion’; 
only at a late period is the ordinary determinative of time © substituted in this 
word for @. We shall have more to say about the meaning of 4:¢-sp below. 

The way in which the numerals are indicated in dates has been studied 
above in §§ 259. 264. We may now give one or two examples :— 

OR hal | be OD hit-sp 2 (3bd) 3(-nw n) 3ht sw 1, hr hm n n-sw-bit 
N-mitt-Re year 2, third month of inundation, day one under the Majesty of king 
Nematré< (i.e. Ammenemes III).° 

DPS ROSS —UAIMA. 2,0 me fst-sp 2g (sbd) 2(-nzw n) prt, crby, 
hrw-hb mh-10 n 'Imn m Tpt-swt in year 24, second month of winter, last day, tenth 
festival-day of Amin in Ipet-sut (i.e. Karnak). Note that, as often, the king 
(Tuthmosis III) is not mentioned. This date occurs in the midst of a sentence ; 
at the beginning of a text the preposition is never used. 

[SW Jers dF py (x) ht, wht-rnpt, hb Hnmw first month of inundation, 
opening of the year (=day 1), feast of Chnum.' 

Very rare uglungs of the regnal year are seen in {"" Zst-sp 30 ‘year 30’ ;* 


ANN 


{onni| Ast-sp 44 ‘year 44’;°{[o))) At-sp 33 ‘year 33°." 
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Exerc. XX 


1 See in general 
K. SETHE, Dze Zeit- 
rechnung der alten 
Aegypter tm Verhalt- 
nis 2u der der andern 
Volker,in Nachrichten 
d. k. Gesellschaft a. 
Wrossenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1919-20. 


2 See Svat 1, 285, 
qu. § 265. 


3 Not ssw as for- 
merly read; see the 
writings W. iv, 57. 

4 Adm.11, 4; Urk. 
AV D2. 


5 Hamm. 43. 


8 Urk, iv, 836. 


1 Ura. iv, 823. 

8 Cairo 20516. 

9 Leyd. V 4; sim. 
Urk. iv. 606, 6 

10 Rhind, title. 


Excurs. C 


1 Forall that follows 
see now J/ZA, 31,11; 
fundamental is U7, 
3, 60-100. 


FLAS Bh Fhe 
3 Sinai 16. 


* Disputed by EDEL 
in JVES. 8, 35; < re- 
ply to appear 2d. later. 


5 In Dyn. XII, how- 
ever, coregencies were 
common. 


® The following 
paragraph has been 
re-modelled to meet 
the objections raised 
by O. NEUGEBAUER in 
Acta Ortentalia, vol. 
17, to Ep. MryER’s 
thitherto generally ac- 
cepted views in his 
Avyptische Chronolo- 
gte, Berlin, 1904. 
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On the strength of the testimony already quoted the student will have 
concluded that the Egyptians dated their inscriptions by the years of their kings’ 
reigns; throughout the whole of the Pharaonic history no use was ever made of 
Even the numbering of the regnal years was, however, a 
secondary development.!. In the earliest Dynasties each separate year was 
named after some conspicuous event that happened in it, e.g. ‘the year of 
fighting and of smiting Lower Egypt’. In the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties this 
ancient method of dating survived in a modified form ; an event which occurred 
biennially was the census of the cattle, and this became the standard event by 
which the years were dated. Examples are {9115§-—4%a—[eFaw “it sp 14 tnwt 
ih cwt nb ‘beginning of time 14 of the numbering of the oxen and of all small 
cattle’ (like sheep and goats) ;? {\\s_0\|| At m-ht sp 18 ‘the beginning after 
time 18’. Note that in this last date, which appears to refer to the 37th year 
of Phiops I (Dyn. V1), the words ‘nwt ih cwt nb are omitted as obvious and 
unessential. Still more would this be true when the census of the cattle came 
to be taken every year, as may possibly have happened towards the end of the 


a continuous era. 


reign of Phiops II. There is no definite evidence that a census of cattle ever 
occurred annually, nor do we know precisely when the ‘times’ (sf) in question 
ceased to be biennial; but certain it is that henceforth 47/-sf meant ‘year’ in 
dates—the reading 4s¢ instead of rut is proved by the variants 9}, and 74_q 
for {g in texts of the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu.‘ 

There is testimony to show that in the Middle Kingdom and earlier the 
Pharaohs dated their second regnal year from the New Year’s Day (wft-rupt= 
ist day of 1st month of inundation) following the actual day of their accession, 
and that their first year consisted merely of the odd months and days after the 
demise of their predecessor. In Dyn. XVIII, however, a new system came into 
vogue and continued until at least the end of Dyn. XX: year 1 was dated from 
the actual day of accession and year 2, accordingly, from its anniversary in the 
following civil year, so that the civil year now always contained parts of two 
regnal years. 

Grave consequences resulted from the fact that the Egyptians used a civil 
year of 365 days, whereas the astronomical year has approximately 3651 days. 
Since they never resorted to intercalation of a day such as we carry out in leap- 
year, it followed that four years after the coincidence of the beginning of the 
astronomical year with the beginning of the civil year New Year's Day of 
the civil calendar would already occur one day earlier than the event which 
marked the beginning of the astronomical year. In about 120 years the civil 
year would be a whole month in advance of the astronomical year, and in about 
1460 years, when the civil and astronomical years would again coincide, any 
given annual astronomical event would have fallen in turn on every different day 
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of the civil calendar. It must have been early recognized that the Nile began to 
rise afresh about the same time (near July 19th of the Julian calendar) that the 
brilliant star Sirius (the dog-star), after having been invisible for a prolonged 
period, was first again observed in the sky shortly before sunrise. Consequently 
this latter event, described by modern astronomers as the heliacal rising of Sirius 
and by the Egyptians as 3) x prt Spat ‘the going up of (the goddess) Sothis’, 
came to be regarded as the true New Year's Day (\fy wht-rnpt ‘the opening of 
the year’), i.e. [$2° ¢py (7) 24¢ sw 7 ‘first month of inundation, day 1’. Had this 
event always formed the beginning of the Egyptian civil year, the Inundation 
season (#44) would have corresponded roughly to middle J uly—middle November, 
Winter (prt) to middle November—middle March, Summer (smw) to middle 
March—middle July. Owing to the above-mentioned defect in the civil year, it 
sometimes happened that the real summer fell in the winter of the civil calendar, 
and vce versa. We know on the authority of Censorinus that a coincidence of 
the civil New Year’s Day and the heliacal rising of Sirius took place in a.D. 139, 
and thence it is calculated? that a similar coincidence must have occurred in 
B.C. 1317 and 2773. In the period covered by this book three records of Sothic 
risings have come down to us, namely from an unspecified year of Tuthmosis III 
(11th month, day 28),? from year 9 of Amenophis I (11th month, day 9),? and 
from year 7 of Sesostris III (8th month, day 16). Combination of these dates 
with those previously mentioned yields as the approximate corresponding years 
B.C. 1469, 1545, and 1877; the two first dates fit in admirably with other con- 
siderations, but the third has been thought by some to allow too small an interval 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the Aramaic papyri of the Persian period and in the subsequent Greek 
and Coptic documents from Egypt the twelve months are no longer numbered 
and allotted to one or other of the three seasons, but receive names derived from 
certain feasts. The month-names in their Greek forms are Thouth, Phaodphi, 
Athyr, Khoiak, Tybi, Mekhir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pakhon, Payni, Epiph, 
and Mesoré. To translate “~'Jo0'!''' 
still do, is a gross anachronism, the more reprehensible since some of the origi- 


as ‘the 5th of Pharmouthi’, as many scholars 


nating feasts were in Dyns. XVIII—XX celebrated not in the month to which 
they gave their name, but on the first day of the following month.6 Thus Dyn, 
XVIII inscriptions inform us that the feast of Ernutet, who gave her name to 
Pharmouthi, took place on the 1st day of the rst month of summer,’ not in the 
4th month of winter. A calendar from year 9 of Amenophis I gives the entire 
series of month-names in similarly advanced positions,’ whereas another calendar of 
Ramesside date ® shows the names in the places accorded to them in Greek times. 
Unsolved problems present themselves in connexion with these facts. Clearly 


the only scientific course is to render /,,;&30 as ‘fourth month of winter ’.’° 
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Excurs. C. 


1 The figures here 
given are taken from 
Winlock’s article in 
Proc. Amer. Philo- 
soph. Soc., 83, 447, 
where most of the 
recent literature is 
quoted. 

2 Urk. iv. 827. 

8 £6., calendar at. 
beginning. 

* AZ. 37, 99- 


5 See AZ. 43, 136. 
& Dt. Kalender- 
inschr. 38; cf. L. D. 
Text, iii. 283.- 
7 Above, n. 3. 
8 Ann. 43, 179. 
® See my discussion 
in Rev. a’ Eg. 10, 9- 
31, areply to R. Par- 
KER in The Calendars 
of Ancient Eeypt, 
Chicago, 1950. An 
aclditional piece ofevi- 
dence /ZA,. 41, 123. 
10 It may sometimes 
be convenient to abbre- 
viate as ‘8th month’ 
or simply ‘ viii’. 


Excurs. C EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
The Egyptians were the first to divide the day into 24 hours Oxo wawt, 
var. Ko); there were twelve hours of the day and twelve hours of the night. 
1 Di el B. 114. Exx. x6 \n. © wnwt mht-1o nt Arw tenth hour of the day.’ 
? Del B. 116. Koo,  BYY wawt g-nwi nt grh fourth hour of the night.’ 


8 Exception, Urk. 


iv. 655, 14. 
SeEGeNS, 2 
DIR Woy reg Shs 
Carn. 14. See, too, 
AZ. 71, 86. 


58 STRICKER in 
Oudh, Med. 1948, 57, 
Wee ae 


6 Sin. R 20. 


7 L. BORCHARDT, 
Allagyptische  Zett- 
messung, Berlin 1920, 
in E. VON BASSER- 
MANN-JORDAN, Dze 
Geschichte der Zett- 
messung wund «der 
Uhren; a brief ac- 
count, R. W. SLOLEY 
in J/EA. 17, 166. 


8 Cuass. Ass. p. 
146. 

TS OCHOTL ze 
altag. Dekane,in Stud. 
ad. Bibliothek War- 
burg, pt. 19; see, too, 
SETHE, of. cit. p. 98. 


10 See SETHE, Das 
dgyplische Verbum, 
Leipzig, 1899-1902, 
and for the present 
lesson especially vol. 
i. §§ 314-482. General 
theory, see Some As- 
pects, 4 ff. 


These hours, which had their own religious names, were used mainly for 
religious and astronomical purposes.*? Ordinary parlance made shift with such 


hrases as Kx oOo m aw? ‘in the morning’4 <3 © f°p "4h nw nu sty-r ‘the time 
Pp 24 ENS © sexes \“ | Bi 


ae 


of perfume of the mouth’, i.e. time for the mid-day meal;* f\fMQQeJ 77; 


nisyt 
‘supper’ * > 2 {OTST 7+ & x drwy ‘at time of night’.° The Egyptians seem 
to have had no very precise instruments for measuring the hours, and the hours 
of the day were longer in the summer than in the winter.’ Still less was it 
possible to fix the length of a short space of time to which the name Qa #4 
‘minute’, ‘moment’ was given. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the ‘decans’, the 36 constellations, 
or parts of such, which rise at particular hours of the night during the 36 different 
periods of ten days constituting the year. These periods or ‘decades’ are named 
according to the calendar months in which they occur, with the addition ‘first 
decade’, ‘middle decade , and ANSON (26d) 3(-nw xn) 281, 
hrw (2) 10 thy, on% hkrw (?) 10 hry-ib, one hrw (?) 10 hr-phwy.* 
decans have their own names, which have survived in Greek ;* examples are 


I NN Gk. Sudr, TT] Gk. Xdov, = Gk. ’Epa. 


last decade’, exx. 
The various 


is eo INe ae 


THE VERB (INTRODUCTORY) ~’ 


§ 267. Verbs of different classes.—In dealing with the sa@-/ (§ 39) and 
sdm:n-f (§ 67) forms it served our purpose to regard these as built up from 
unchangeable verb-stems, to which the necessary inflexions were appended as 
suffixes. Only in the case of the verb wu ‘be’ were we compelled to admit 
(§ 118) the existence of different forms of the sdm-f, namely S&S wan-f and Gx 
wn:f, each with its own particular range of meaning. It has now to be learnt 
that, while unchangeable stems are in the majority, they are by no means 
universal; in other words, that wz is no isolated case. 

A classification of Egyptian verbs is therefore required, and the basis of 
this must be the mutadzlity or emmutadbility of the stem. A second mark serving 
to distinguish the different verbal classes is the gender of the infinitives, some 
classes having masculine infinitives like $3 «& ‘to live’. while others have 
infinitives showing the feminine ending -/, ex. {lod} ms¢‘to bear’, ‘to give birth’. 
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MUTABLE VERBS 


§ 268. Verbs with mutable stems.—It must be remembered that in 
hieroglyphic writing the vowels are ignored and only the consonantal skeletons 
of words are exhibited to the reader (§ 19). Hence it is quite possible a priori 
that one and the same hieroglyphic writing a sdf might conceal several 
differently vocalized verb-forms such as *sedmaf and **sdamef, or even a form 
with doubled medial consonant like *seddamef.1 That such was actually the case 
cannot be directly proved for verbs like sd ‘hear’, in which the component 
consonants s, @ and m are strong and different from one another; but it 
may be inferred with great probability from the fact that variations of writing 
explicable only if due to differences of vocalization analogous to our postulated 
*sedmaf and **sdamef occur in the case of two classes of verbs, namely (1) those 
in which the final radical consonant is identical with the preceding consonant 
(geminating verbs like zm), and (2) those in which the final consonant is one of 
the semi-vowels z or w (ultimae infirmae verbs like #r(é) ‘go forth’, 7s(w) 
‘rejoice’). These classes of verbs we shall proceed to discuss in turn. 


§ 269. Geminating verbs.—These verbs have the peculiarity that the 
last two radical consonants of their stem are identical, ex. @"” wan ‘exist’. 
Now we have seen (§ 62) that when two identical consonants fell together in 
pronunciation, or at least were not separated by an accented vowel, there was 
a strong tendency to write them but once, and this tendency would naturally 
become the rule where there was the additional inducement that a vital difference 
of meaning could thereby be emphasized. Hence, when we find a regularly 
occurring spelling & 2" wun-f, we may conjecture that a vowel of some importance 
fell between the two consonants ” of the verb-stem; in cases where, on the 
contrary, &«— wz-f is consistently found we may suppose that the two like 
consonants had fallen together, yielding some such pronunciation as *wenna/, 
corresponding to *sedmaf assumed in § 268 as one of the possible values of 
2K~ sdm-f. 

In the case of &2" wnn:f a plausible pronunciation would be **wxane/, 
pointing to a similar pronunciation **sda@mef in the corresponding form of the 
immutable verb sdm. There is, however, another possibility (it is no more than 
such) to which but little attention has been paid hitherto, and which may turn 
out to be applicable in certain cases, though it evidently cannot hold in all, e.g. 
the infinitive. This possibility is that the first of the two like radicals has been 
doubled, as in the Hebrew gvré/ or the Arabic second form; the effect of such 
doubling is necessarily to hold the last radical apart from the doubled middle 
radical, whether the vowel following the latter be accented or unaccented.’ 
Hence &." wun-f might represent a pronunciation *wenndnef (instead of 
*wwnanef), pointing to *seddamef from the immutable sdm. 
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§ 268 


1 The asterisk de- 
notes hypothetical vo- 
calizations. The small 
€ indicates the initial 
helping-vowel _—dis- 
cussed in § 272. 


* This follows from 
the fact that, alike 
in Semitic and in 
Egyptian, a doubled 
consonant must both 
close a syllable and 
begin a second one, 
in other words must 
always be followed 
by a vowel. See 
Appendix A at the 
end of the book. 


§ 269 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


USS 7G Hey, GES, 


2 See Verbum ii. 
§ 216. 


8 Verbune i. §§ 94. 
170, 


Oss. The existence of geminating verbs in Egyptian is established beyond a 
doubt, but the reasons for the appearance or absence of the gemination in the 
hieroglyphic writing are largely a matter of conjecture.!' For the infinitive we have 
the evidence of Coptic, ex. y40b ‘to be cool’ from Eg. £44; since the vocalization 
here corresponds to that of immutable intransitive verbs like Coptic °xsot ‘be hard’, 
from Eg. #ft, it would appear that the presence of the gemination in the writing is 
due in this case solely to the existence of an accented vowel between the two like 
consonants. Conversely, after dz ‘cause’ the sdm:f form of the verb £44 ‘ be cool’ 
would show the hieroglyphic form £4-f (§ 452, 1); but Coptic has ¢kdof for ‘to make 
him cool’ (Eg. *az¢ £d-f ‘to cause that he be cool’), and there is reason to think that 
this was pronounced ¢kebbof, a form analogous to Coptic ts*vkof ‘to suckle him’ from 
the immutable triliteral stem sk ‘suck’;? here, then, the single writing of 4 in 
hieroglyphic £4:f would seem due to the last two radical consonants of £06 falling 
together without an intervening vowel. For the geminating sd-f forms and 
participles in hieroglyphic, however, no explanation is forthcoming from the Coptic, 
Our enquiry will tend to show that the geminating Sdi-f is entirely dependent, for 
the writing of the gemination, on its origin in the geminating passive participle (the 
imperfective passive participle), see §§ 356, OBS. ; 411, 1; 438,OBS. But since gemina- 
tion in the participles is associated with notions of repetition or continutty such as 
might well find formal expression in the doubling of the medial radical consonant, 
the hypothesis that the geminating ‘dm-.f forms are comparable to Hebrew prré/ 
forms appears at least worth examination. 


§ 270. Weak verbs.—In the case of the weak verbs ending in | z or $8 w 
matters are complicated by the fact that these consonants (or semi-vowels, § 20) 
were often omitted in the writing. Accordingly, a hypothetical form like *merwat- 
from the stem mrzw (or wr? § 281) ‘love’ might in one place be written out as 
}44 mrwt-, while in another place it might, no less correctly, be rendered 
WS 8 mrt. Scholars have shown, however, that under certain conditions, e. g. 
after another consonant and before a short unaccented vowel, the original z and 
w of stems were apt to disappear, not only from the written, but also from the 
spoken language.* For this reason, when we encounter a form like [28 ~ with 
a flexional element -w added to the verb-stem #77, we cannot be certain whether 
some such pronunciation as *pfariew or *feriaw is to be assumed, or whether z 
had here fallen away so that only *Jarew or *feraw was spoken; nothing but an 
undoubted full variant writing “2\$a priw (or “2NlSa pryw, as Middle 
Egyptian would write it, see Oxs. below) could settle the question in favour of 
the former pair of alternatives. Thus the presence or absence of z and w in the 
hieroglyphic writing of weak verbs is but a precarious criterion of differences 
of form. 

Fortunately, however, the weak verbs display in certain forms a more 
trustworthy criterion, namely a gemination similar to that which was described in 
the last section. It is supposed that in some circumstances the final z or w 
became assimilated to the preceding radical, so that forms like Wj e mrr-f 
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WEAK VERBS 


from original mrw-f came into existence. Probably such gemination or repetition 
of the penultimate radical would only occur where the repeated consonants 
were separated by a vowel of some importance; and it is even possible 
that a doubling of the radical penultimate consonant has to be assumed, in 
addition to the assimilation just mentioned. Thus, on the same lines as were 
discussed in connection with the geminating verbs (§ 269), so too Wye 
might theoretically represent either **mrdaref from *mraief or *merraref from 
*merratef ; the latter possibility is one not hitherto taken into account. 
Oss. In most Middle Egyptian verbs and verb-forms z near the end is written 
QQ», see above §20. A few verbs, however, seem to show q as a strong, i.e. immutable, 
consonant. In {124} sa2‘report’ and =>]|—s dm? ‘touch’ this might be due to the 
change in value of J from mr to mi (sce W 1g in the Sign-list); both » and Z are kept 
in the spelling [S84 swré ‘drink’, for sw? from old zwr; but no similar explana- 
tions seem possible for __\{}} svi ‘block’, PR ti‘ grow decrepit’. 

§ 271. The geminating and non-geminating Sdm-f forms.—To the 
writing out or omission of the gemination in forms from the mutable verbs 
there regularly corresponds a difference of meaning. Hence the sdm-f form, 
which, as we have seen, sometimes geminates and sometimes does not, really 
comprises at least two separate forms. The distinction of these is, however, a 
matter of considerable difficulty, the discussion of which is best deferred until 
Lessons XXX, XXXI. Henceforth use will be made of both forms in the 
Exercises, but the exact nuance of meaning which they imply may for the moment 
be ignored. 


§ 272. The prothetic | i..—In both Old and Late Egyptian a valuable 
clue to the vocalization of verb-forms is provided by the sporadic appearance of 
the sign for z (old , late | 4h)!* at their beginning. This ‘prothetic 2’ undoubtedly 
indicates a short helping-vowel ° before two initial consonants not separated 
by a vowel. Middle Egyptian examples are very rare, but a few may be collected 
from our texts: |=) iddw (i.e. perhaps **ddaw) ‘one whom .... speaks (of)’,? 
imperfective relative form (§ 387, 1); le\\fSS tgm-sk ‘an Indestructible’ (name 
given to the circumpolar stars), lit. ‘one not knowing destruction’,? perfective 
active participle (§ 359); \f'N@e ind hr-t ‘hail to thee’, a formula which perhaps 
originally meant ‘I salute thy face’, but which appears very early in this subject- 
less form.’ The imperatives of 2-47. verbs (§ 336) also occasionally show the 
prothetic z, which also is once found in |{— 7/7 ‘upon thee’ ® (**Zrak) for the 
normal °=, In Dyn. XVIII 4% is found a few times in place of z, ex. (Se 3, 
zwrhw ‘knowing ones’,’ perfective active participle (§ 359). 


Oss. In Semitic the consonant ’a/zf has sometimes a similar function, and is 
there called ‘ prosthetic’; ‘ prothetic’ is, however, a more suitable term. 
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§ 270 


1 See SETHE, De 
Aleph -Prosthetico, 
Berlin, 1892. 

18 Exceptionally in 
Dyn. XIII in sdmf 
form of dad ‘say’: Lou- 
vre C10; JEA. 33, 
Veal, LANs, Be 


2 Sebekn. 3. Sim. 
active participle zdd¢ 
‘who says’ JZA, 32, 
LAL WAG, GIA 

3 Brit. Mus. 
horiz. 7. 

4 ErM. Hymn. 1, 
1. Sim. Cairo, 20517, 
€33 20520, di. 

5 I[nstructive pas- 
sages are Pyr. 1989. 
2019. 2035. 2042. 


Iol, 


8 Rec. 35, 219. 


(SOPRA AST Lys 
972, 11. Sim. iwkmw, 
26. 480, 9. Also in 
the noun zwgrt ‘the 
silent one’, a designa- 
tion of the necropolis. 


§ 273 


1 See Verbum i. 
§§ 327-40. 


2 Mar. Adyd. ii. 
Oy 20s 

STO KR Ne 729,105 
cf, 70. 8. 


4 Urk. iv. 559. Sim. 
TOV eZiZeul ie, Lot. 
perhaps ‘ mutually in- 
quire health’. 

SPAZ As ble ViLy 
7; Inscr. adédic, 87. 

6 Brit. Mus. 614, 11; 
Cairo 20543, 20. 


7 Inscr. dédic, 83. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 273. General characteristics of verb-stems.—As in the Semitic 
languages, the typical verb-stem consists of three radical consonants, ex. a}, sdm 
‘hear’. There existed, however, a considerable class of biliteral stems, ex. &* #eu 
‘remain’, ‘endure’, though it may be shown that many of these originally 
belonged to one or other of the classes with three consonants, such as }®] wd 
‘command’, Arabic .¢5 (wasa) ; x. §\f dm ‘be closed’, Arabic « (tamma). Whereas 
the verbs just quoted had, owing to some inherent weakness, passed in prehistoric 
times from the triconsonantal to the biconsonantal class, there are other apparently 
biliteral stems, such as N&y, m(w)¢ ‘die’, which prove on closer inspection to be 
really triliterals. Similarly, there are but few stems of four and five consonants 
which cannot be accounted for as due to expansion from originals of three 
The most important methods of expansion are (1) reduplication, 
These are dealt with in the next three sections. 


consonants. 
(2) afformative additions. 


§ 274. Reduplication.1—Verbs signifying continuous or repeated human 
actions, habitual occupations, sounds, colours, and violent movements are apt to 
be created from biliteral or triliteral stems by the repetition of two of the radical 
consonants. Thus are formed quadriliteral verbs like 1, 7,4} dud ‘take counsel’ 
from to%h ud ‘ask’, § 4] susn ‘fraternize’ from |} ¥8 sz ‘brother’, 22% pipe 
‘crush’ (simplex unknown), and quinquiliterals like FQua\\ © Zzg3¢ ‘exult’ from 
PABA Zz ‘be pleasant, glad’; [23a swtwt ‘walk’, ‘promenade’ (simplex 
unknown). After Dyn. XII the graphic abbreviation © sp sx ‘two times’, ‘twice’ 
(see above § 207) is sometimes used as a substitute for the consonants to be 
repeated, exx. 8° rir ‘rejoice’? from — Ag) +i(w) “rejoice”, PIG case 
‘destroy ’* from |< s& ‘ perish’. 

A half-reduplication also occurs, giving rise to a number of verbs of the 
type _¢ A sés ‘run’, “© # ngx ‘be young’, 25 grg ‘furnish’, ‘equip’; in none 
of these cases do we possess a well-attested simplex. 

Much rarer is a reduplication of the final consonant only. Verbs comparable 
to the Hebrew gvr/é/ may perhaps occur in the case of [I}}}| sdd ‘converse’ 
[l=] spdd ‘supply’,® and $l] sss ‘be rich’, ‘enrich’ ;? these appear to be 
immutable quadriliterals derived from the triliteral adjectives svd ‘healthy’, 
spa‘ ready’, and ss ‘noble’ respectively. Some verb-forms of passive meaning 
which may be compared to the Hebrew fuc/ad will be dealt with in §§ 360. 425. 

More problematic is the kind of reduplication exhibited in the Hebrew pvré/. 
This consists in the doubling of the second radical consonant of a triliteral 
stem, and would in no case be apparent in the Egyptian writing, though its 
effects might, as explained above (§§ 269. 270), sometimes be visible in the 
gemination found in geminating and weak verbs. That Azcé/ verbs did exist 
in Egyptian is probable @ prtor7, and seems further likely from the transitive 
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REDUPLICATION § 274 


meaning occasionally found with some usually intransitive verbs, exx. % B{=+, |, 
Dhwty htp ntrw ‘Thoth who pacifies the gods’;! SexBl"JY So sinvw sud irt ‘the 
physician who heals the eye’,? where 2¢f ( = *A¢¢p?) and sud (= *sun6?) are active 
participles from stems usually meaning ‘be at peace’, ‘be healthy’. Whether 
Coptic offers any cogent evidence has been both asserted * and denied.* 

This debatable question is discussed at some length because such pz¢@/ verb- 
forms may turn out to be commoner in Egyptian than has been suspected, see 
above § 269, end. In any case, the student should realize the difference between 
a geminating verb and a reduplicated verb. Gemination, as understood in the 
term ‘ geminating verb’ (§ 269), is a constitutional peculiarity of the stem that 
leads to the single writing, in certain forms, of two identical radicals, ex. Bw 
from &; geminating verbs are therefore mutable. Reduplication, on the 
other hand, is a secondary expansion of verb-stems by repetition of part of 
their constituent radicals, ex. 4) from {|_2 Aj; reduplicated verbs are immutable. 

Oss. 1. As applied to particular verb-forms, ‘geminating’ has a less technical 
meaning ; it signifies no more than that two identical radicals follow one another in 
the writing. Thus both 7" and \=~ are ‘ geminating’ fd-f forms, though of 
the two stems involved wz alone is a‘ geminating verb’. Similarly, «— and S«_ 
are called ‘non-geminating’ ‘dm-f forms. 

Oss. 2, Hebrew can parallel all the above-mentioned kinds of reduplication. 
With the Egyptian verb-forms corresponding to the Hebrew fzr/é@/ (see above) 
compare the names of small animals, ex. A" &, /prr ‘beetle’,* besides nouns like 


RW Woks Anmmt ‘ sun-folk’, ‘mankind ’, JAN logh! whmmyt ‘ repetitions ’.® 


§ 275. Afformative prefixes: (1) the causatives in | S.“—The con- 
sonant || §, later also — s, when prefixed to a verb-stem, gives to it causative 
meaning. The new verbs thus formed are derived not only from transitive and 
intransitive verbs, but also occasionally from nouns and prepositions. 


Exx. [I smn ‘make to remain’, ‘establish’ from ‘ge mm ‘remain’, 
$s sexg ‘make to live’, ‘nourish’ » Le MG ‘live’. 
[ffi 2h ssz ‘make to give birth’, ‘deliver’ ,,  {h[14} mzs¢ ‘bear’. 
f JCD shé ‘ make festal ’ » LIQ 46 ‘festival’. 
[28h smé ‘report’, ‘announce’ Waites Kes. 


Some causatives, particularly those derived from transitive stems, do not 
possess full causative force, but have meanings different from that of the simplex. 


Exx. [Il_2 sip ‘revise’, ‘test’, ‘account for’ from 2 7 ‘count’. 
|} swa ‘hand over’, ‘bequeath’ » 4% wd ‘command’. 
(4) sdd ‘relate’ nada say. 
NS 49 swam ‘sit’, ‘make oneself com- ,, {§X] 7d ‘be sweet’, ‘be 
fortable ’ agreeable’. 
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DB Mba PB 


2 AZ. 53, L113; sim. 
26. 95. Further exx. 
Voc. Bauer, index, p. 
234, Ist. col., end. 


8 See Verbum i. 
§ 344. 


SSA Za AION 


AD See ecb pease 


5 Adm. p. 97. 


6 See Verbum i. 
§§ 350-6. 


§ 275 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Sphinx 14, 
201. 


4 Sin, R27. 


Except in one case, the causatives fall into the verb-classes to which they 
would belong if the afformative § were a radical letter; thus stzé ‘ make to live’, 
from a triliteral stem, has a masculine infinitive like the quadriliteral wstu 
‘stride’; smsz ‘to deliver’, from a triconsonantal stem with weak final z (a 
tertiae infirmae verb, § 281), has an infinitive [If\{l\ s#sy with masculine gender 
resembling ° (a 4rty ‘to travel by land’, the infinitive of a guartae infirmac 
verb (§ 285). The exception alluded to is the case of the causatives of the 
biliterals ; these, unlike the triliterals to which they might be expected to 
conform, have feminine infinitives, ex. [IS] smut ‘to establish’. 


Oss. The causatives in £ are evidently related to those with § or s in Semitic 
(Assyrian, Aramaic, and Minaean). 


§ 276. Afformative prefixes: (2) the prefix m.!—The verbs beginning 
with this afformative are intransitive and in almost every case derived from 
quadriliteral reduplicated stems, exx. “© — mgsgs ‘overflow’, synonymous with 


— <1 gsgs, and an nftft,? doubtless with much the same meaning as “~~ 


t 
——!/ y= ay =" 


fift pleap:. 


THE VERB-CLASSES 


§ 277. Classification according to number and nature of the 
radical consonants.—We shall now proceed to classify the different kinds of 
Egyptian verb-stems, premising that only such distinctions will be noted as may 
prove useful in the study of Egyptian texts. Coptic shows that adjective-verbs 
like séok ‘to be small’ were vocalized otherwise than transitive verbs like sd¢°m 
‘to hear’, but such facts as these must be ignored in this grammar, since they 
cannot be followed up in the hieroglyphs. It should be observed, further, that 
weak verbs written shortly like [2 , hitherto rendered £7, will in the following 
paragraphs be transliterated with all the radicals of the stem, ex. Avi. Con- 
sistency in this matter is neither possible nor desirable. As a general rule it is 
safest to supply as few unwritten consonants as possible; it is simpler, and for 
that reason better, to transliterate [1 A as fv-f even where we may be reasonably 
sure that Zxy:f would represent the spoken consonants. On the other hand, in 
grammatical discussions it is often desirable to write pry:/ or better Jr(y):f. 

The basis of our classification will be the number of radical consonants, 
whether weak or strong, single or reduplicated. The designations of the classes 
are those usually adopted, though they are not altogether satisfactory. By 
bilateral, triliteral, quadriliteral, and guinguiliteral verbs are meant those having 
two, three, four, or five immutable (strong) consonants respectively, though there 
is really no reason (e.g.) for refusing the name ‘triliteral’ to triconsonantal stems 
with identical second and third radicals (the secundae geminatae class, § 280) or to 
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BILITERAL AND TRILITERAL VERBS § 277 


those having a weak third radical (the ¢ertiae infir mae, § 281). The notion of 
gemination inherent in the names secumdae and ¢ertiae (Atlerae) geminatae is also 
misleading, since both here and in the ¢ertiae and guartae infirmae, so far from 
gemination or doubling being employed for making twofold a consonant that was 
originally single, its presence actually warns us that the verb-stem in question 
possessed from the beginning a final radical letter which was specially prone, 
either from inherent weakness or from its identity with the penultimate, to 
disappear from the writing. See above §§ 269. 270. 274. 


I. VERBS WITH TWO CONSONANTS ONLY. 


§ 278. Biliteral verbs, abbreviated 2-/t., exx. 2 wu ‘open’, & mu 
‘be firm’. The infinitives are masculine, and of the form quoted. For the 
originally triliteral character of these verbs see above § 273; and that many of 
them may be derived from ¢ertzae infirmae (below § 281) is perhaps hinted by 
the feminine infinitives of their causatives (above § 275 and below § 282). Some 
biliteral verbs show a repetition of the last radical letter in the perfective passive 
participle (§ 360) ; but such forms are due to reduplication (§ 274), and are not to 
be explained, as hitherto, as survivals from the time when the verb-stems in 
question belonged to the 2ae gem. or jae inf. class. The verb wr {a $2 ‘go’ 
has a fem. infinitive, but is classed with the biliterals because it does not, as 
a rule, show gemination? in verb-forms where this would be expected if the 
verb belonged to the ¢ertiae infirmae. 


2. VERBS WITH THREE RADICAL CONSONANTS. 


§ 279. Triliteral verbs, abbreviated 3-4, exx. a}, sdm ‘hear’, dS) Wi 
wa? ‘prosper’. The infinitives are masculine and show the forms just quoted. 
A few verbs ending in z and w belong to this class, like ={-» dm ‘touch’? 
(above § 270, Oss.) and f_J SQ) 2dw ‘brand’? Likewise [3x { “4h se()Z, a spelling 
intended to convey that the verb-stem now to be read as swé originated in swr 
(zwr); so, too, = 4 y 4 @si(7) = dt from original av ‘suppress’, and one or two 
more. The originally 3-4¢. verb £m: ‘create’ is often spelt a>\\\) KI, and 
the writing of after ms: may indicate that it had lost # and so fallen into the 
2-lit. class as km; so, too, | SR AO tm(:)! ‘be gracious’, | ORNS sm(s) ‘slay’. 
Triliteral is & Sy, m(w)¢ ‘die’, the medial w being omitted in the writing; the same 
view is perhaps also to be taken of some other verbs usually classed as 2-4. 


§ 280. Secundae geminatae verbs, abbreviated 2ae gem. These are 
triconsonantal verbs in which the second and third radicals are identical and 
hence, under certain vocalic conditions (§ 269), are written once only. The 
infinitives are masculine and show the gemination, ex. 2) J{Qwm= £66 ‘to be cool’. 
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1 Exception, Swm-¢ 
(imperf. fam), ERM. 
fTyn. 3, 4-5. 


® For a_ possible 
fem. infinitive see be- 
low, p. 224, n.° 


3 Sinai 90, 4. 


4 Pyr. writings va- 
cillate between im; 
and i3m. 


§ 280 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See AZ. 58, 45 
(also 59, 71) for the 
facts; a rather differ- 
ent practical attitude 
is taken here. 

2 Imperf. act. part., 
ft, 92; imperf. fdm-, 
Pt. 168. 

3 For further evi- 
dence see the Sign-list 
under V 14. 15. 


The 2ae gem. verbs 2 77 ‘see’ and @ wan ‘exist’ display certain 
peculiarities. This class of verbs is a small one—between twenty and thirty are 
known—but most of its members are important. The following is a list of the 
chief among them :— 


DANS sm seize, grip. a AN Ann destroy. 

Z.. wnn be, exist. = Ai) Sm be hot. 

Ss wrr be great. — > 37r be small (later — |S S77). 
WD 7 see. AJ Jf £06 be cool. 

noni it Nurse. 3B. A\ gunn be soft. 

{1 —, Ann bow, assent to. Ss" kk attack, violate (frontier). 


§ 281. Tertiae infirmae verbs, abbreviated jae 7zf. These are verbs in 
which the third and last radical consonant is a weak z or w—the latter distinguish- 
able from the former only in a few cases (7Sw ‘rejoice’, sfw ‘swell’, gsw ‘be 
narrow’), since forms with w are apt to be replaced by others with 7. The weak 
final radical is but rarely written out, in the case of z mainly when it is followed 
by the flexional ending (§§ 270. 296) z or w, in which case the two combine as y, 
ex. [Il ayB pry for pri-i ‘I go forth’. (For sake of convenience this form is 
transliterated fvy-z.) As explained in § 270, gemination is a characteristic 
feature of the zae zmf. class, ex. S%4) mrrw ‘who is loved’. The infinitives 
are feminine and without gemination, ex. S) mr¢‘to love’. Three verbs of 
this class call for particular comment :— 


<> ivi ‘make’, ‘do’ is usually written without the expected phonetic comple- 
ment =; writings with = asa rule correspond to the geminating forms of other 
verbs. No doubt some abnormality of pronunciation is responsible for this 
peculiarity of writing, but since we are unable to define the nature of that 
abnormality it seems desirable, for practical reasons, to transliterate the forms of 
zvz as though they conformed to the ordinary spelling; the infinitive = (§ 299) 
we shall transliterate, accordingly, as zv¢, and the imperf. act. participle = (§ 357) 
as ivr. This is the more necessary because variants with = as a phonetic 
complement sometimes occur. Thus = is a rarer writing of the infinitive, and 
= is fairly common for the imperf. act. part. To sum up, while forms like = 
clearly lack, and forms like = clearly possess, the gemination, forms like 
are ambiguous; the probability is in favour of the gemination, but exceptionally 
= must be read simply 7v without gemination.! 


ay id ‘take’, ‘seize’ often shows a variant writing 2}, and since there are 
also geminating forms with 74, clearly e ¢ here had already passed into o 23 
The said spellings should, accordingly, be read as ¢¢ and Z¢¢. 
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ZTERTIAE INFIRMAE VERBS § 281 


The doubly weak verb {#4 for ‘strike’ appears to have existed in two 
forms, namely Zi and /wz; no geminating forms are found, but in Middle Egyptian 
the infinitive is feminine, see below § 299. 

More than one hundred verb-stems can be assigned to the jae zu/. class; 
the following is a‘selection of the most important :— 

AAS swe extend. {x Zdi destroy, damage. 

{J4} #42 wish. © @é appear in glory. 

\ J5am—4) 202 thirst. Sa dni alight, stop. 

<- ivi make, do. © ~k di fare downstream, north. 

3" ift, var. DY zti, take, seize 3 sak Ani row. 

*~ & hsi be feeble, vile. 
4} $44 sew guard, prevent. 


\d whi divide, open, judge. 
Ci pri go forth, go up. 


58 fi carry, lift. 


= 4h mri love, wish. 
— 


(4) #esé bear, give birth. 


Sh mhi protect. 
> rmi weep, beweep. 
~_ 44) rsw rejoice. 
MA Zt go down, fall. 
2] hri be content. 
jf’ 4 rejoice. 

{AM hwy, hit strike. 
94h 252 praise, favour. 


lor, sté shoot, pour, kindle. 
oS, $né encircle, surround. 
<3) Sai take, withdraw. 

AM" éni be brave. 

= fy 4} 432 devise, think out. 
=F, 2st bow down. 

BW\S gw be narrow. 

“= \ gmi find. 

ma thi disobey, violate. 
a= agi see, look. 

| \\ ek 2 cross (the river), ferry across. 


An interesting spelling is <{} fsz ‘cook’ from earlier I) /¥(2), the older 


and later initial radicals being retained side by side. 


§ 282. Causatives of biliteral verbs, abbreviated caus. 2-(it., ex. | 


smn ‘make to remain’, ‘establish’. As pointed out above (§ 275), the infinitives 
are feminine, ex. [= © smut. Geminating forms do not occur. These verbs 
show relationship with the guartae infirmae, among which are some verbs with 
similar characteristics (ex. Zs? ‘ sit’). 


3. VERBS WITH FOUR RADICAL CONSONANTS. 

§ 288. Quadriliteral verbs, abbreviated 4-/¢., with masculine infinitives. 
Many of these are due to reduplication, ex. 6.6. Gt ‘be reversed’, but others, 
like $15 fa ws ‘stride’, consist of four different strong radicals. Here must 
be classed also the causatives of triliterals, abbreviated caus. 3-“t., ex. [fe 
stng@ ‘make live’; see above § 275. 


ons 
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° A few 6-/2t. verbs 
have been quoted, but 
only from O. E.; see 
LEF. Gr. § 225, end. 


' GARD. S77. p. 70. 


§ 284. Tertiae geminatae verbs, abbreviated jae gem., are mutable 
verbs with identical third and fourth radicals. The very existence of the class 
is problematic, since stems like {le4\} spdd ‘supply’, {ly} 526 ‘converse’ are, 
as we have seen (§ 274), immutable quadriliteral verbs. Under this head 
would fall causatives of the secundae geminatae, abbreviated caus. 
2ae gem., ex. [lal Jfm= skod ‘make cool’, but these also may possibly have 
to be classed with the quadriliterals, non-geminating forms being of great 
rarity. 


§ 285. Quartae infirmae verbs, abbreviated gae inf., in which the 
fourth radical is ¢ or w. From the analogy of the jae zmf. one would expect 
this class to show geminating forms and feminine infinitives, but no single 
example of the class has both characteristics. Gemination occurs with some, 
like {f{l\4h wsadz ‘hate’ and |=] ztry ‘be divine’, and a fem. infinitive with 
others, like $\ | {8 west ‘be ruined’, [ y8 Amst ‘sit’. A few having masc. 
infinitive and no gemination, like & 0” frty ‘travel overland’, DROS mwy 
‘be renewed’, might well be classed with the 4-/z¢. (§ 283); so too, for example, 
{}, 24, properly doubtless 4( y)Zy, though the second radical is never written. 
In (4 méné ‘moor’ (m. infinitive) the written z is not improbably the second 
radical; such is apparently not the case with the w of |$°4} ‘speak’ (f. infinitive), 
though the full reading appears to be #(w)dw. Under this head must be placed 
the causatives of tertiae infirmae, abbreviated caus. jae inf., partly with 
masculine and partly with feminine infinitives, exx. [I/\]|\ smsy ‘to make to give 


birth’, [1S s@p¢ ‘to bring nigh’; no geminating forms appear to occur. 


a. VERBS WITH FIVE RADICAL CONSONANTS. 


§ 286. Quinquiliteral verbs, abbreviated s-/z., with masculine infinitives. 
This class seems in all cases to have arisen through reduplication, exx. <a 
nftft ‘spring away’, { J@ PIG WA 426262 ‘waddle’. Whether [22a swtwe 
‘walk’, ‘promenade’ is the causative of a quadriliteral (abbreviation caus. 
4-/it.) is uncertain; no other example of the last-named class has been noted in 


Middle Egyptian.° 


§ 287. Quintae infirmae verbs, abbreviated sae znf., constitute another 
rather dubious class of verbs. It is very doubtful whether the three feminine 
words fo PY! Aerwt, —=f{RX> thhwt, and == 8 xrnnwt, with the almost 
synonymous meanings ‘joy’, ‘gladness’, ‘exultation’ are really infinitives of this 
class; more probably they are mere nouns. The masc. infinitive eJ J} 26d 
‘dance’! if really a writing of £4(2)d2, as the zae anf. simplex e JY £02 might suggest, 
possibly belongs here. The rare causatives of quartae infirmae, abbreviated 
caus. gae inf,, have masculine infinitives, ex. |_S SS smwy ‘renew’, 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS 


§ 288. Compound Verbs have little to distinguish them except the place 
of the determinative at the end, not after each component part. Exx. *\7~4} 
csr ‘chatter’, lit. ‘be manifold of utterance’, o\s_a 2m-Qt ‘retreat’. 


§ 289. Anomalous Verbs, abbreviated axom. This class comprises some 
very common verbs which, but for certain peculiarities, would have to be assigned 
to the jae zf. class. 

1. ‘Give’.' Rai (originally perhaps vdz) has a feminine infinitive vaié, 
written q_ or &, The sign j\ characteristic of the verb is probably an ideogram 
representing a loaf brought as a gift;* for this, from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards, is often substituted as a purely graphical variant «2, —, or even «4, the 
latter two being due to a confusion of the signs in hieratic. In a few parts of the 
verb (e.g. the old perfective, § 310) writings with initial x (7, -,, _,) exist side 
by side with others ((, «+, —) in which 7 is omitted; since, however, in certain 
forms (infinitive, § 299; sdmty:-fy form, § 364) the writing with 7 is as regular 
(rare exceptions may be found) as it is irregular in other forms (sdf after ir ‘if’, 
§ 454, 5, as well as after vai itself, § 452, 1), the evidence points to real loss 
of ~ having occurred in the latter; Coptic nowhere shows any trace of 7 In 
any case it seems wise to omit 7 in transliteration wherever it is not written, 
though the signs (| and «4, if ideographic, would not originally point in either 
direction. The geminating forms /\\ and {> are never accompanied by 7, and 
are probably to be read dd, though doubtless they arose from vdd; = is in fact 
substituted for them in some archaizing texts,* and the name of the town ffffSe 
Dédw (originally Ddw) is occasionally spelt ‘7 $e@* or =e. So too = is 
substituted for «» in the early or archaic writing of certain non-geminating parts 
of the verb.?. The final radical of the stem, the semi-vowel Z, is only written out 
when fused with a flexional -w or ~@ (ex. the perf. pass. participle 7 ,| vay, for 
rdi-w ?), and certainly disappeared early in particular forms. The view that vai, 
di is a single verb which early suffered the loss of both its first and its third 
consonant in certain forms seems preferable to the view that raz and dz are 
two distinct verbs obscurely related in their origin. The imperative is almost 
entirely replaced by | {\< imi, from a quite different stem (§ 336). 

2. *Come’*® xa» zw and ql» z are clearly two distinct verbs, though they 
are equally clearly related. The infinitives are fem., namely a iw?t and 9*, i¢ 
(also 9% zz). No geminating forms occur. While some parts of the verb, 
like the infinitive (§ 299) and the sdm-n-f form (§ 413), display forms from both 
stems, in others only zw is employed (wty-/y, § 364; iw-in-/, § 428); forms from 
zz tend to oust forms from zw. From iw comesa peculiar S¢dm-f form aS = iwi 


— 


analogous to zzt-f (below under 3). Here again the imperative is from a different 


stem, Kd» mi being as a rule employed (§ 336). 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The verb 4, zz or zxw shows in most respects the character- 
It is, however, of 


3. ‘ Bring’. 
istics of the 3ae zz/f. class, and has a fem. infinitive f"” ut. 
great interest as possessing three distinct fd¢m-f forms, a geminating form fz 
znn-f (§ 439) and two non-geminating forms fi iu-f and f= int-f (§ 448), the 
latter comparable to zw#:f from the verb for ‘come’ (above 2). In the sdm-n-f 
form we find a less common writing jf. beside fiz zn-n:f (§ 413). 


§ 290. Verbs with initial | i and $ w often omit these weak consonants 
in derivatives, exx. 50 24¢ ‘ season of inundation’ from | {yes v2 ‘be inundated ’, 
— J ®C row ‘ purification’ from (f= web ‘be pure’. So too in the nouns formed by 
a prefixed m,! exx. ©] mn@é¢ ‘clothing’ from &2 wn ‘clothe oneself’, Sf; 
mrhe ‘fat’ from 38} 0, wrk ‘anoint’. Certain verb-forms written simply with = 
have been shown to belong to )> waz‘ push’, ‘thrust’, but it will possibly turn out 
that all the Middle Egyptian examples are from the verb |, vd, «4 di ‘give’. 


§ 291. Classification of verbs according to meaning.—The meaning 
of verbs not only affected their stem-form, as we have seen (§§ 274. 276), but is also 
of importance for syntactic reasons. The following distinctions may be made :— 

1. Transitive verbs are those which take a direct object, exx. 2), sd 
‘hear’ (a thing), >, di ‘give’. Verbs with two objects do not exist, the remoter 
object found after some English verbs being expressed in Egyptian by the help 
of prepositions.”* For m and 7 after verbs of ‘making’, see $84. ‘Teach somebody 
something’ is [Jx\}... . ~ ‘teach ... concerning’. Some words 
expressing psychic activities tend to have different meanings in different forms ; 
thus “4 ] ~& ‘perceive’, ‘learn’ has a preference for past forms (like sdm-n-/) 
whenever ‘knowing’, i.e. the result of the activity, is intended; cf. Latin sovz. 
So too 4h mri ‘love’, ‘wish’ seems to prefer the fdm-n-f form when it means 
‘wish’, and {If \\ 4) s& ‘recall’, ‘recollect’ when it means ‘remember’. 


ju SOP : 


2. Intransitive verbs are those which have no direct object. Here we 
may distinguish 

a. Verbs of motion, exx. W\\A sm ‘go’, $F cA ‘arise’, ‘stand’. 

6. Adjective-verbs, exx. }*> ufr ‘be good’, yl “i ‘be great’. 

c. Other intransitives, exx. 38> wri ‘pass the day’, ff’ Ad ‘rejoice’, 


> pod wz ‘burn’. 
Oss. The verbs mx ‘be ill (of)’, zw ‘be clad (in)’, zw ‘be anointed (with)’, 27 
‘rest (upon)’ can take an object and are, therefore, not real intransitives. See Add.,§ 844. 


§ 292. Denominative verbs are verbs derived from nouns. 
Bxxe 2c) wish 4 from ¥ 76 ‘heart’, ‘desire’. 
$4] zsewy (?) ‘be king’ ® ' 


2, gmt ‘do for third time’ ® » “=p- Gmt ‘three’. 


1 © nsw ‘king’. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR § 293 


VOICE, MOOD, AND TENSE 


§ 293. Voice.—Egyptian distinguishes an active and a passive voice. 
The passive participles have a wider range of employment in Egyptian than they 
have in English ; see below § 376. 


§ 294. Mood.—With the means at -our disposal it is not possible to 
distinguish different moods in Egyptian, if such existed.’ A rough classification 
of Egyptian verb-forms will be found in § 297, 3. 


§ 295. Tense.—It is clear that Middle Egyptian had not yet developed, as 
Coptic later did, a precise set of tenses relating the time of the verbal action to 
the time-standpoint of the speaker. The tenses which we discover in the earlier 
period are concerned, like the Semitic tenses, rather with the singleness or 
repetition, the momentariness or continuity, of the notion expressed by the verb ; 
though particular forms have already become specialized for use in connection 
with past or future time, and so approximate to our English tenses. In the 
participles we shall distinguish (1) an imperfective tense ultimately implying 
repetition or continuity, and (2) a perfective tense without any such implications. 
From these will be shown to spring the later tenses (including sdf and sdm-n-f) 
known as the ‘suffix conjugation’. Besides the tenses of the suffix conjugation, 
there is an earlier tense to which we shall give the name old perfective, owing 
to its relationship to the Semitic perfect; this tends to have static meaning and 
to refer to the past, but its original signification cannot be precisely fixed. The 
great wealth of compound verb-forms (see Lesson XX XII) evidently owes its 
origin in part, but only in part, to an effort to acquire definite tense-distinctions. 


Oss. 1. The terms ‘ perfective’ and ‘imperfective’ have been substituted for the 
usual ‘ perfect’ and ‘imperfect’, because we require the name‘ perfect’ for the more 
precise English tenses. In connection with our English translations we shall often 
speak of ‘he has heard’ as the present perfect, and of ‘he had heard’ as the past perfect, 
while ‘he heard’ is described as the past tense. 

Ops. 2. The first edition of this work distinguished in the relative forms (§ 380) 
also a ‘ prospective’ tense. Here this distinction has been abandoned. 

§ 296. Inflexion.—Differences of verb-form were marked, partly by varia- 
tions in the position and quality of the vowels—variations only to a small extent 
deducible from the writing, see above §§ 268-272—and partly by the use of 
flexional endings. The latter consist of the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), the indefinite 
pronoun ¢w (§ 47), a few prepositions and sentence adverbs (, zn, gr, #2), the 
gender-endings m. } -w, f. e -¢, besides a few less easily analysable elements, e.g. 
}4 -¢é, \Y ~ (for old 2), and } -w. In the case of w and y it is often impossible 


to be sure whether they are flexional elements, or whether they are the final weak 
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1 See Nev. dg. n.s. 
ii. 42-4; also Philo- 
logtca, i. 3 (London, 
1922). 


radicals from jae zwf. and ae inf. stems. Still greater trouble is caused by the 
fact that 7 (y) and w are apt to be omitted in the writing of the flexional endings, 
just as much as in the writing of the verb-stems (above § 270). Hence one and 
the same summary writing may represent a large selection of different verb-forms. 
For example, 

I. infinitive (§ 299). 

2. imperative sing. or plur. (§ 335). 

3. Sdm-f form before nominal subject (§ 39). 

4. =$dmw, 3rd pers. m. sing. or plur. old perfective (§ 309). 
2\\ Sdm may be < 5. =sdmw, passive Sdm:f form before nominal subject (§ 420). 
6. m. sing. of perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive (§ 362). 
7. =Sdmw, masc. sing. imperf. or perf. relative form before 

nominal subject (§ 380). 
8. = Sdmw, negatival complement (§ 341). 
. f. sing. or plur. perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive 
(§ 362). 

. 2nd pers. f. sing. of the sdm:-f form (§§ 34. 39). 

3. f. sing. imperf. or perf. relative form before nominal subject 
2\X sdmt may be (§ 380). 

4. =Sdm:ti, 2nd pers. c. sing. or 3rd pers. f. sing. old per- 

fective (§ 309). 
5. Sdm:-tw passive of the sdm-f form before nominal subject (§ 39). 
6. §dmt-f form before nominal subject (§ 409). 


= 


N 


The student must not allow himself to be discouraged, and still less to be 
rendered sceptical, by the great ambiguity displayed in the writing of the various 
verb-forms. Their separate existence has been elicited with certainty in almost 
every case, partly through the alternation of fuller and more summary writings, 
partly through syntactic observations, and partly through differences of meaning. 
Only by scrupulous study of both syntax and morphology does accurate interpre- 
tation of the hieroglyphic texts become possible. Attention to the rules laid 
down in this grammar will enable the learner quickly to pass in review the various 
possibilities and to choose that which is appropriate in the particular context. 


TERMINOLOGY 
§ 297. It is desirable here to discuss the meaning of several terms which 
will be constantly used in connection with the verb. 


1. Semantic subject and object,’ abbreviated ‘subjects’ and ‘objects’. 
While the terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ will be used normally in the sense of 
‘nominative’ and ‘accusative’, they will often be needed to express the relations 
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of meaning familiar to classical students in the terms ‘subjective genitive’ 
(ex. amor matris ‘a mother’s love’) and ‘objective genitive’ (ex. amor patriae 
‘love of country’). It lies in the nature of our conception of verbal meaning 
to regard this as springing from a certain source and proceeding in a certain 
direction. We shall adopt the term semantic subject to denote ¢hat noun or 
pronoun from which the verbal action, actively conceived, appears to start or spring, 
and the term semantic object to denote axy noun or pronoun which the verbal 
action, actively conceived, affects in the course of its progress. Thus in ‘he is’, 
‘he flourishes’, ‘he strikes’, ‘ ¥ohn’s wooing of Mary’, ‘the Rubicon was crossed 
by Caesar’ the italicized words are semantic subjects. In the following sentences 
the italicized words or phrases are semantic objects: he is my frzend, he struck 
him, he gave the 400k to him, John’s wooing of Mary, the boy who was found 
fault with, the Ruadicon was crossed by Caesar. 

In ‘he filled the jug with water’, ‘jug’ will be called the direct semantic 
object, because we may say, passively, ‘the jug was filled’; ‘water’ is only an 
indirect semantic object. Every noun preceded by a preposition may be 
regarded as an indirect semantic object of the active notion in the verb. 

Oxss. What is here called ‘semantic subject’ is often called ‘logical subject’; the 


latter is, however, a far less suitable term, and is, moreover, required for another 
purpose ; see above § 126. 


2. Agent.—We reserve, however, the name of agent for that particular 
subject’ which is expressed in the external form of an indirect object® (see under 1), 
i.e. there where it is introduced by a preposition. The agent is found after 
passives of all kinds, as well as after that neutral part of the verb, the infinitive. 
The prepositions which introduce it in Egyptian are | zz and much more rarely 
© &r; see above § 39, end. After the infinitive a pronominal agent is sometimes 
expressed by the independent pronouns, into which, as we have seen (§ 227), zz 
enters as a component element; see below § 300, end. 


3. Verbal and other kinds of verb-forms.—A broad distinction may 
be drawn between parts of the Egyptian verb which are fundamentally verda/, 
i.e. function primarily as the predicates of verbal sentences (§ 27), and those 
which function primarily as other parts of speech. To the former class belong 
the old perfective (Lesson XXII), the imperative (§ 335), and the various forms 
of the suffix-conjugation (§ 410), of which the sdf and sdm-n-f forms are the 
principal representatives. The forms here described as ‘verbal’ would in Latin 
be called ‘finite’, as being limited, unlike the ‘infinitive ’, in respect of person and 
number; but the term ‘finite’ is inappropriate to Egyptian, since the Sdmty-/y 
form (§ 363) and the relative forms (§ 380) are limited in person and gender, 
and yet are not essentially verbal in function. It will be found useful to describe 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 544 foll. 


2 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. vi. 


3 Pt. 407. Sim. 
P. Pet, 1116 A, 49. 


SIR IG ASS Pe 
Sim. Szut 3,1; Rhind 
82, 


verb-forms which are normally used in main clauses to embody affirmations as 
‘narrative’ verb-forms; the sdvz-f and sdm-n:f forms are good examples, and the 
only ‘verbal’ verb-form which cannot be described as ‘ narrative’ is the imperative, 
which does not narrate but commands. The infinitive is a xomnal part of the 
verb, i.e. functions as a noun. Other grammarians use the term ‘nominal’ to 
describe also the participles, sdmty:fy form and relative forms, but for many 
reasons we shall prefer to regard these as adyectzva/; not the least important of 
these reasons is that the participles are best regarded as the equivalents of 
English adjective, or relative, clauses (§ 353). The so-called sdmtf form (§ 401) 
is ‘nominal’ at least in origin. We shall find grounds for thinking that the 
so-called negatival complement (§ 341) is ultimately adverdza/ in function, and 
it will be shown (§ 311) that the old perfective, though originally ‘verbal’ and 
‘narrative’ in character, had become mainly ‘adverbial’ in its Middle Egyptian 
uses. 


LESSON. XX1s 


THE INFINITIVE 


§ 298. The infinitive! is a noun denoting the action or state expressed by 
a verb-stem. It corresponds, therefore, to English infinitives like ‘to make’,‘ to 
flourish ’, ‘to be’, or else to English gerunds like ‘making’, ‘ flourishing’, ‘ being’. 
It differs from other nouns, first of all, in the facility with which it can replace 
narrative verb-forms, ex. {®B——yRl" "1 wa-wi n:-f irt st ‘1 commanded him to 
make it’ in place of }®“—yRF"[|_ wa-w-t ivf st ‘1 commanded that he should make 
it’ (Sdm-f, § 184); second, it differs from other nouns in the close resemblance 
of its construction to that of the narrative verb-forms; thus it may be followed 
by an ‘agent’ (see § 297, 2), and may even, on occasion, have a grammatical 
subject or a direct grammatical object of its own (§ 301). 

Though strictly neutral in voice, as also in tense, the Egyptian infinitive has 
usually an active implication; for example, “ iv¢ tends to signify ‘to make’ 
more often than ‘to be made’. Cases are found, however, where translation as 
a passive is necessary in English.? 

Exx. leés—] Ji PA tw sik r hbs hrs thy back shall be covered by it, lit. 
thy back is towards covering through it.* 

Benne ew HS, ret krhwt nty rirt r inw number of vessels which 
are to be made for tribute. Here French could render literally gaz sont a faire. 

A rather precarious distinction is made between infinitives that are nominal 
and infinitives that are verbal, the former name being given to those which, from 
the point of view of syntax, have nothing to distinguish them from nouns, while 
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the latter, for one or other of the reasons given above, are more like narrative 
verbs. The nominal infinitive may be qualified by an adjectival epithet, may 
take an indirect genitive after it, may be put into the plural, may serve as 
predicate in the sentence with Jw, and so forth. 

Exx. =\\ 45 Smt not every proceeding, lit. going.) 

Nils ATS) m kst nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!? Epistolary 
greetings frequently take this form. 

fa PO" chew nw 3 17 the positions (lit. standings) of the eleven birds.* 

Leh WAV ohm SLI seas 2b po n nb (enh, wds, snd) it is a communication 
to (lit. a making easy the heart of my) lord, may he live, be prosperous and hale.‘ 
The commonest formula of letters. 

Employments like these need no further discussion. The Egyptians them- 
selves appear to have felt a distinction between the verbal and nominal uses of 
the infinitive, since in the latter the jae zxf. verbs sometimes substitute fuller 
writings for the short verbal writing, e.g. ¥3°¢) mrwt, S|leo4h mryt ‘love’ for 
the usual \_ 4) mrt ‘loving’, ‘(to) love’. But it must be remembered that, 
owing to the absence of written vowels, nouns regarded by us as infinitives may 
often conceal forms not really infinitival at all; doubt is legitimate, for instance, 
in the case of c/w ‘ positions’ quoted as the third example above. 


Oss. The name ‘complementary infinitive’® has been given to certain forms 
from verb-stems which serve as cognate accusatives to various parts of the same 


a 


verb, exx. ® JOB JQ whek wont ‘thou risest a rising’? "sak I Se 
hnn-sn Ant ‘they row a rowing’.’ Such complementary infinitives sometimes 
agree with the ordinary infinitive in respect of gender, and sometimes differ from 
it in that respect ; being to all intents and purposes mere nouns they do not concern 
us further. Note that a form msyt resembling the fem. perf. pass. part. occurs as 
‘complementary infinitive’ with the passive: ff" yA {IQ ~ ms: n-t(w)t is msyt 
‘I was not born a being-born’.® See further below § 405. 


§ 299. Forms of the infinitive.—See above §§ 278-289. The various 
verb-classes differ as regards the gender of their infinitives, the immutable verbs 
having masc. infinitives without special ending, while some mutable verbs have 
fem. infinitives ending in = -¢. Possibly in the older stages of Egyptian the 
infinitives ending in -¢ were treated syntactically as feminines, though in an 
example like {27> Rof[S [ZS Zst-2 pds pc ‘ the praise of me reached heaven ’® it is 
far from certain that /s¢ is an infinitive. 

In Late Egyptian all verbally used infinitives were treated syntactically as 
masculines, and could be preceded under certain circumstances by the masculine 
definite article Z7.° One or two instances of this occur already in Dyn. XVIII. 

Ex. ToS HPIKOAASI wy mh pw m dmi s pi mh m Mkt the capture 
of Megiddo is the capture of a thousand towns.” 
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3 Louvre C 14. 


* P. Kah. 27,1. Dit- 
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nf see below § 392. 


5 See Verbum, ii. 
§§ 720 foll. 
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1 Weste. 5; 4. 
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10 See Verbwune ii. 
§§ 556-61. 


ll Urk, iv. 660. Sim, 
AZ. 5a OSoze 
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° If amit in Sh.S. 
79 is infinitive (AZ. 
52, 109), it is the sole 
ex. of fem. inf. in this 
class. 

1 With suffix, Peas. 
R 123; Mill. 1. 8; 
£b. 36, 15. With 
mains Aig 0S ASS ay, 


3507 

2 With suffix, Peas. 
Br, 78. With noun, 
IG Ter Bh ORS: (OLA Ne 
611, 16; 620, 6 


Pe eas, Bil, 25; 

4 Weste. 12, 1. 

5 Stn, Bs. 117. 282. 

TELS VIE ORY, 

TWesica 12), 103 
Sin. R14; Z6. 69, 18. 
Without 2, Sez. B72. 

SL estcmUl, mAs 
Urk. iv. 84, 9. 

° Rhind 87, 8. 

OTS Seay) G 
Westc. 8, 7. 


LY he, 9 DE 
Berl. A/. i. p. 256, 3. 


Ws 145 OP 


12 Urk. iv. 83, 9. 


13° Westc. 10, 5. 

14 1), el B. 110, bot- 
tom. 

15 Urk. iv. 322, 6. 

16 Cairo 20057; 
Thhern. 3; AZ. 45, 
Pl. VIII a. 

WT ShaSs) O2)3) Bide 
1720. 

18 Sin. B248; Weste. 
Sera se lagOs 

199 BH. i. 29. 

20 Urk. iv. 6, 3. 
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Our evidence does not, however, include any Middle Egyptian instance of 
~? before an infinitive which is feminine in form. In the Middle Egyptian 
construction exemplified in [3 jo)“ prt pw ir(w)-m-f, ‘thereupon he went 
forth’, lit. ‘it is a going forth which he made’ (see below § 392), the masc. gender 
of the relative form é7(w)-2:f does not prove that the infinitive was treated 


syntactically as a masculine, since 27(w)-7-f agrees with Jw, not with the infinitive. 
2-lit. Masc.; exx. & I wn ‘open’, ss mn ‘be firm’. Sm ‘go’ has a fem. 
infinitive w\\ 4 sm, an indication that this verb-stem once belonged to the jae zu/. 

z-Uit. Masc.; exx. of, fdm ‘hear’, S| XJ wa? ‘ prosper ’.° 

2ae gem. Masc. and geminating; exx. aJ Jf £66 ‘be cool’; &" 
‘exist’. ‘See’ presents the peculiarity of showing several forms or writings: 
SR 777, SW min and SW m:;* the two latter are rarer than the first 
and occur only when an object follows. 

jae inf. Fem.; exx. Sh mrt ‘love’, 3 grt‘ go forth’. For fuller forms like 
S24) mrwt see above § 298; they are mainly nominal, but >] 2 ryt ‘weep’ 
is found verbally. The masc. is found in place of the fem. in the phrase {3 ~x 
m fd ‘in sailing northward’; also 19.4) “sy ‘sing’* is from a jae zuf. stem. 
‘Make’ has “ iv¢, much more rarely = évt.5 ‘Take away’ has DY 7¢t.° 
‘Strike’ has §¥)°, 2(y)¢," but the related word for ‘rain’, which is perhaps 
infinitival, appears both as {Rl |zm* and as [Res ZyZ? 

caus, 2-lit, Fem.; exx. [ smnt ‘establish’; [Q\o4} sé ‘report’. 
nh pepe ‘crush’, S| wsén ‘stride’. 


aa 


WiItIt 


g-lut. Masc.; exx. 

caus, 3-lit. Masc.; exx. [12S seng ‘make live’; [23 s&¢p ‘ propitiate ’. 

caus, 2ae gem. Masc.; exx. laJ Jf skod ‘make cool’; |B ~ gh sun ‘soften’. 

gae inf. Partly masc., exx. & 0 hrty ‘travel overland’; !° Si SJ mw, var. 
2 Wij mwy, ‘be renewed’ ;" and partly fem., exx. 238 Amst ‘sit’, |=) m(w)dt 
‘speak’. In the masc. forms the last weak radical is frequently written, but in 
the fem. forms seldom, except in ~$[lo.ck Gsfy¢ ‘travel upstream’ and ff} | logs 
Gntyt ‘sail southwards’, for which the writings Qo ak fsf¢ and (i ~x& Ant? (the 
latter in the phrase m xt ‘in faring southward’) also occur. 

caus, zae inf, Either masc., ex. [I(\)\ smsy ‘bring to birth’, or fem., exx. 124 
spt ‘bring as offering’ ;1* | {Gdg, skawe ‘sail’. 

s-lit, Masc.; ex. ——~a nftft ‘spring away’. 

caus. gae inf. Masc.; ex. | SBS smwy ‘renew’. 
With 


int ;19 


anom. ‘Give’ has almost always t= rdi¢; lo dit is uncommon." 
‘come’ both 9 (Jj) dé!" and »a¥ iwt'® are found. ‘Bring’ has }” 
abnormal writing with suffix {$< iné-f, this having by now acquired the same 
sound as the passive of the sdm-f form.” 
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§ 300. Subject and object of the infinitive.—The terms ‘subject’ and 
‘object’ are here used in their semantic sense (see above § 297), i.e. refer to the 
meaning of the verb as actzvely, not passively, conceived. 

The following statement incorporates a general rule of considerable im- 
portance, although, as we shall see, it will require subsequent qualification :— 
The subject® of the infinitive vs expressed as an agent with the help of the preposition 
wl. in ‘dy’, while the object* is represented by the direct genitive, t.e., in the case of 
the pronouns, by the suffixes. 

Exx, Sle gr | lasses sat egw in kryw-hbt cw reciting of glorifications 
on the part of the ordinary lector-priests.! 

“Ph (Ye gmt in hm-f finding him by His Majesty, i.e. His Majesty 
found him.? See below § 306, 2.: 

\laByrafRA ai-n-z hr sms-f 1 returned accompanying him, lit. on accom- 
panying him.’ 

The point to be noticed is that, whereas after other parts of the verb (the 
sdm-f form, participles, etc.) the direct object* is expressed by the dependent 
pronouns, these being felt as accusatives, after the infinitive it is expressed by 
the suffixes, a fact pointing to their being felt as genitives. The only common 
exception to this rule is the pronoun ||, sé, var. “~ (§ 46), which is employed for 
(a) the 3rd pers. neuter, (6) the 3rd pers. plur., (c) the 3rd pers. dual, and 
(¢@) more rarely the 3rd pers. fem. sing. 

Exx. (a) [TAZ Sd Be Leah, a-2 sue-kwi r smit st I went to report it.* 

(5) Gllmmm) | Pall gS] Bb wain hmf hr rdit st wi r hmw His Majesty gave 
them to meas slaves.’ The word-order s¢ 2 shows that s¢ was felt as a suffix (§ 66). 

A ee Ie Ssh fla IQenl, 44 nt ...... srw phwy, skbb st another 
(remedy) for giving relief to the hinder parts and cooling them.° 

(2) JRATNSLYS 9 5 & whm-r m rdit st hr mrht sit the second 
thing (lit. repetition) consists in adding it (viz. msdmé eye-paint) to fat of goose." 

When the agent is pronominal, use may be made of the independent 
pronouns ; for the correspondence of the independent pronouns and zz +-noun, 
see above § 227. Examples are not common. 

Exx, Pr mm RS Re Bue prt ntsn m-s: hm-kif together with the 


eal NS 


going forth on their part after his £a-priest.* 
QO. SZ SIH Aw ~ ad st ntf r-gs iry-ssm through the saying of it 


a ao | 
on his part in the presence of the (proper) functionary.® 


“~“— @d nism then said they, lit. saying on their part.1° See below § 306, 2. 


alaili= 


In the one instance where an independent pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. is 
found after the infinitive it is written “= xv&;™ for the writing m7 see § 114, 3. 


eeeres 
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The rarity of this construction is due partly to the existence of the alternative 
to be discussed in the next section, partly to the fact that the expression of 
the semantic subject is by no means common, a frequent motive for the use of the 
infinitive being the lack of any need to name the subject. See below § 302. 


Oss. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII the independent pronoun changes places 
with the infinitive in a particular construction, the outcome of §171, 3. A theoretical 
*hneirtntk*... with doing on thy part’ becomes Aue nth irt*...with on thy part doing’, 
and out of this idiom develops the conjunctive tense of Late Egyptian and Coptic. 


§ 301. Subject® and object* of the infinitive conformed to the con- 
struction of the suffix-conjugation.—Some special cases call for study. 

With zzéransitive infinitives the subject’ can always be added as a direct 
genitive, whether noun or suffix. Exx. \&a[\\ m pré s(¢)m ‘at the going forth 
of the se¢em-priest’;1 \SAA@2 m prtf tpt ‘at his first going forth ’. 

With ¢vansztive verbs the same construction is possible, but only where sub- 
jects’ and object® are both expressed. 

Exx, Sf —OsaboN\7_ eb | Gos)) bpr-n tp-wit nfrt m rdit Mntw 
Lwy niti Nb-4rw-Re a good beginning came about in Mont’s giving the two lands 
to king Nebkheruré<.® 

2 One Se | Mmm MALY Sm sp thy irtwk br hovi rditk wi nsyt on 
the first occasion what thou didst do unto My Majesty was (§ 125, end) that thou 
gavest (lit. thy giving) to me thy kingship.‘ 

Te Hel KoINAG LIT A ork Of 2 irt 3st ikb m-s; sn-s Wsir on that 
night of Isis’ making mourning for (lit. after) her brother Osiris.° 

Vat S$ HT rditf sw r r-pet hity-¢ his appointing (lit. giving) him to be 
prince.°® 

The last example, which is of a very rare kind, shows that the pronominal 
object’, if not immediately following the infinitive, becomes the dependent 
pronoun as after the sdm-f form ; and this suggests that, whenever the object’ of 
an infinitive is separated from it by an extraneous element, as in 

Ninwol @ vait wf thd in giving to him white bread,’ 
this object’ is to be regarded, not as a direct genitive, but as an accusative. It 
has been seen, in dealing with the syntax of nouns (§ 85), that a direct genitive 
cannot easily be separated from its antecedent. 

Externally, at least, the construction illustrated above is that customary after 
all other parts of the verb, and analogy seems to have been at work. 

Obs. 1. When, in constructions like the above, the verb-form is masc., we cannot 
always be sure that it is really the infinitive, and not a Sdm-f form (see above §§ 155. 


191).° Again, when it is fem., the doubt arises whether the supposed infinitive is not 
the Sdit-f form, an obscure category of the verb to be discussed later (§§ 401 foll.). 
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OBS, 2. For the change of the pronominal object’ from the suffix (genitive) into the 
dependent pronoun (accusative) a comparison with Arabic is instructive: ‘if only the ob- 
jective complement of the act (and not likewise its subject) be expressed, it is put after 
the xomen actionts in the genitive; unless it be separated from the omen actionis by one 
Or more words, in which case it is put in the accusative because the genitive can never 
be divided from the word that governs it’. WRIGHT, Arabic Grammar, ii. p. 57, B. 


§ 302. The infinitive as substitute for a noun clause with the 
Sdm-f form.—In Lesson XV it was seen that the sd¢m:f form, with whatever 
other words accompany it, is constantly employed as a noun clause, i.e. as 
equivalent to a noun in the various syntactic positions which can be occupied by 
a noun. In the following sections it will be shown that a parallel set of uses 
existed for the infinitive, this being used in preference to the s¢-f form whenever 
the mention of subject’ seemed superfluous. 


§ 303. The infinitive as object of certain verbs.—The infinitive is 
commonly used as object of such verbs as {Ja #4 ‘cease’,! {J} 202 ‘ desire ’,? 
JN whm ‘repeat’? {Sf wa ‘command’, — WR 3 ‘see’, ‘see to’, Sh mri 
‘love’, ‘desire’, @ +2 ‘know how to’,’ 34) snd ‘fear ’,° [If }\ Sh sG2 ‘remember’, 
zs J Se S order’? 28 ww sre ‘begin’, > 4s ‘devise’, ‘ plan’, (7) vdi ‘give’, 
‘grant’, eo ' di m ib-f ‘place in one’s heart’, ‘determine’,!° [) da ‘think’,! as 
well as after the verbs zvi ‘make’, Jw ‘do in the past’, which will be treated 
as auxiliaries (§§ 484-5); also occasionally after the imperative (WS sw 
‘beware of’ (§ 338, 3) and after the negative verb ¢m, see below § 344. 

Exx. {®f,' [6—}%— 2 wd hm-f sche wd pn His Majesty commanded to set 
up this inscription.'? 

(sp yes Reyes wr tw meni 8d hrt nt hm-f | saw to the excavation 
of the tomb of His Majesty.'® 

2 DS Vo VP MalGey seen hityi sms kd-i my heart began to follow my 
sleep.'4 

| mn BS =D di-n-(i) wk irt hhw m how-sd | give to thee 
to celebrate millions of sed-festivals.' 

The infinitive was used only when the expression of the subject® of the 
subordinate action appeared unnecessary ; when it was preferred to insert this 
the sdm-f form was used, as was seen in § 184 after many of the same verbs. 


§ 304. The infinitive after prepositions.—In the enumeration of the 
meanings of the prepositions (§§ 162-181) due attention was paid to their very 
common use with a following infinitive, and this was seen to run parallel, in 
almost every case, to an employment with the sdm-f form ; the latter employment 


was dealt with in § 155. 
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Three particular cases lead to important developments to be discussed in 
Lesson X XIII. 

1.% fr. The infinitive after 4r expresses a concomitant circumstance,’ often 
best translated in English by a participle. There seems hardly any difference 
of meaning between this use and the use of the sdm-f form described in § 213. 
Exx. |] 2 Xf.! SP AH 5, ist Gdn hme-f hr hik dmiw \o, His Majesty 
went northwards plundering (lit. on plundering) towns.? 

—AS— Wr 8? DA dba-wi fyi hr nhm 1 went round about my 
encampment rejoicing.® 

WSS KS SAAMI AL R128! tot cor 8 de n nse bit Hef 
m¢-hrw hr hhy nf nz n ipwt \o, the Majesty of king Cheops, justified, spent 
all his time seeking for himself the secret chambers.‘ 

So too sometimes qualifying the object after gm ‘find’ and mz ‘see’. 

Exx. PAT S924 Q\Ue Re enenf sw hr prt m shen pref he 
found him going forth from the door of his house.® 

FD eI SDH OBE SY BM rht-id pw hr mizf wi hr irt ipwt-f it is 
envy because he sees me performing his business.® 

It will be seen below that the verb-form known as the old perfective (§ 315) 
has a corresponding use, but while the old perfective indicates sta¢es, Ar + infinitive 
applies essentially to acézon as in progress; thus with transitive verbs it is active, 
with verbs of motion it stresses the movement itself rather than its result, and 
with adjective-verbs it emphasizes the becoming and not the being. 

2. \\ m occasionally takes the place of 47 with verbs of motion. Thus in 
the last example but one 4 fr¢ in one manuscript is replaced by \L&2 a m prt 
in another.’ 

3. =r. The infinitive after ~ often expresses purpose or result. 

Ex. ®I A). KS wee > 2 hey war hm f m fd rv shrt Mntw Stt 
His Majesty proceeded north to overthrow the Beduins of Asia.® 

Beyond the three important uses above described, the chief construction of 
interest is that after Ze to be described just below. We may mention once 
again, as of special interest, the comparative use of 7 after adjectives, ex. (ss r 
smnt ‘too many to record’, lit. ‘many as compared with recording’ (§ 163, 7), 
the use of 7 as ‘to’ after 26 ‘wish’, dw: ‘rise early’, sud ‘fear’, sd? ‘teach’ 
(§ 163, 10), and the employment of Zz ‘ together with’ (§ 171, 3; § 300, Oss.) and 
wpw-hr ‘except’ (§179, 2) as equivalent to English ‘and’ and ‘but’ with a 
following finite tense. 

Ogs. When subject’ closely follows the verb-form, it is to be presumed that the 
verb-form is not the infinitive, but the sd: form (§ 155), or alternatively, if there is 
an ending -t, the sdmt-f form (§§ 407-9). 
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THE INFINITIVE 


§305. The infinitive after the genitival adjective.—We saw in § 191 
that the sdm-f form may be employed after the genitival adjective »™ 2 (zy) with 
a variety of meanings. The infinitive occurs in exactly the same way whenever 
the expression of the subject* was felt to be unnecessary. Only in very rare cases 
is the infinitive substituted for sd:f when the subject’ is added; an example 
(grh pf, etc.) has been quoted in § 301, and a doubt might possibly be felt about 
the last example but one (wz-/) in § 191, where the form (sdm:f or inf. + suffix) 
is ambiguous. 

Among the notions expressed by 7 +infinitive are ¢2me, place, means, purpose 
and the like, and the kinship of the phrase thus formed with a relative clause 
may often be realized by means of a paraphrase. 

Exx. TS o NS grh pf n irt hkr on that night of celebrating the 
Fikr-festival, i.e. when the r£r-festival is celebrated.! 

rte 291 1 SN OL nay % 20 won ¢ m hrt-n¢r an incantation for eating bread in 
the necropolis.? 


af th n stz a brazier which can be moved about, lit. of dragging.* 


Se IO lS wm pert nt sm: hfst a prescription for killing a snake.* 


ad aves 

eA 

Specially noteworthy is the use of such infinitival genitives to describe how 
a man can be, or deserves to be, treated. 

Exx. yl 4—-742"% s ikr x wo: n-f ib an excellent man to be confided in, 
lit. of opening to him the heart.® 

LF LR nl Bro A ho” usw swt n swhz n-f a king, indeed, to be boasted of, 
lit. of boasting for him.? 

Note that in several cases the infinitive is best translated by an English 
passive. 


wit nt prt a way of going out.® 


§ 306. Absolute uses of the infinitive.— Like other nouns (§ 89), the 
infinitive may be used as the equivalent of a sentence, i.e. as significant and 
complete in itself. 

1. Thus it often occurs absolutely in headings to scenes, ¢z¢/es to parts of 
books and the like; compare above § 89,1. The subject’, or agent, is introduced 


by zz. 
Exx. 2$—4\ > 4h Neil 25 TB... eee. “ec 2 kmst r sdm sprw 
mt hin tity in r-pet hity-..... k4-mi-Ke sitting to hear the petitioner in the office 


of the vizier by the prince..... Rekhmeré‘, Description above a painted scene.® 

ef Bo mA Of Zsf “app 1m wis Re to repel Apopis from the bark of 
Title of an incantation.° 

SHIlo 8 somo dr sty gns m smw to remove a foul odour in the 


Re 


\ Tn Sat 


summertime.’® Heading of a recipe in a medical papyrus. 
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§ 305 


1 Urk. v.104, 17. 
Sim. 26. 103, 10; 105, 
AB Neva OS AGE Vn 
308; Ure. iv. 1072, 
16, 


ey ADIGE TTA Cy Vf 
Sim. 76. 29, 1, 48, I. 

8 Urk. iv. 639, 21. 

PVRD Prin te, Shiri 
tb. 31,17; 46,23 79, 
Ds A 

EIT BP By. 


JING Wy Bio, gk 
Sim. Leyd. V 4, 12; 
Urk, iv. 415, 13. 


7 Amada 6. Sim. 
26.7; Hamm 12, 3. 


FOR Si bf 
Sim, 26. 1159, 10; 
1161, 33 1175, 175 


1187,9; BH. i. 30. 32. 
Lac. TR. 35,13 
Sim. 7. 36, 13 39. 13 
53,1; 63,1; P. Kah. 
Oncatzs 
10 Hearst 2,17 = Eb. 
£6, 8 (part nt dr, etc.). 


§ 306 


UT io HOR Ay (OF 
flearst 6, 10; 11, 5. 


2 Urk, iv. 236. Sim. 
th. 239, 3; 242, 6.9. 
ey, pisy, 


8 Urk.iv. 894. Sim. 
2b. 9, 33 653, 85 655; 
Re A. 35, Pl. Il, 
27; also the exx. gat. 
in hm-f and dd ntsn 
in § 300. 


Sai 2k ay jap 
257,1.3. Sim. Hamm. 
48,3; 191, I. 


5 Sebekkhu 1-2. 
Sim.2. 12-14; Ure. iv. 
9,115 54,145 61, 7. 

8 Urk. iv. 656, 13- 
14. Sim. 26. 695, 5-6. 
Without subject’, 20. 
636, 6-7; 685, 10-11 ; 
729, 15-16; 730, 8- 
10; Hamm. 123, 3. 

7 Sin. B107. Sim. 
26. B 4-5. 5. 15. 23. 86. 
See below § 406 for 
these doubtful cases. 
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Here belongs the very common phrase dd mdw, lit. ‘the speaking of words’, 
which has a double employment in Middle Egyptian. Written fully J, |, it is 
found in magico-medical papyri at the beginning of rubrics with prescriptive 
meaning. 

Ex. ],) ST3HEe>°, dd mdw bft wih phrt to be spoken when applying 
remedies.! 

Secondly, it occurs in the abbreviated writing jQ at the beginning of all 
divine speeches on temple and tomb walls, e.g. jQ  (N) dd mdw in Hthr ‘words 
spoken by Hathor’.2) On many Middle Kingdom coffins [9 stands at the top of 
every column of text, serving much the same purpose as our inverted commas. 

2. Again like other nouns (§ 89, 2), the infinitive is used in narrative to 
announce incidents of outstanding importance. The subject’ may be presented 
as an agent with the help of zz, or else may be appended directly to the infinitive 
in accordance with § 301. 

Exx. SAP RT A otf rdit in hme pr kn nb n mése-f then His 
Majesty caused (lit. causing by His Majesty) every brave of his army to go forth.’ 

So NCIS | BRL fens Julesp 16, (ibd) sl-ne m) prt, trt hme t3 
rsy r Hh year 16, month 3 of winter: His Majesty made (lit. His Majesty's 
making) the southern boundary at Heh.* 


SSL) eae Th les ts bet Wad? AUC) eee spr hm-f..... rdit 
hin+f tp-nfr His Majesty proceeded...... His Majesty arrived..... His Majesty 
made (lit. gave) a good beginning.® 

==} KP'S ..... Yad HD vs mt Mb ..... iit-tw r dd n hm:f waking 


in life (in the royal tent); one came to tell His Majesty. Note the indefinite 


pronoun ¢w (§ 47), a very rare use. 
PENS E> Hdd rditf wi m-hit hrdw-f he placed me in front of 
his children.” 


Ogs. Various doubts and difficulties present themselves at this point. When 
the infinitive is closely followed by zz+noun it is indistinguishable, if of masc. 
gender, from the sdm-in-f form (below § 429, 1). When subject’ immediately follows 
the verb, a choice arises between the infinitive and the sdm-f form, the latter being 
unquestionably excluded only with verbs whose infinitive ends in -¢, while with the 
verb zw¢ ‘come’ this ambiguity is always present, as one of its Sdm:-f forms is 
twt-f (§ 447). When the hypothetical infinitive endsin -z, the question arises whether 
it may not be the sdmt-f form, see below § 406; so, for instance, in the last example 
above, where the doubt is intensified by the fact that no parallel forms without ¢ from 
immutable verbs are there to suggest the infinitive. Reasonably certain examples of 
the narrative infinitive are those in which forms ending in -¢ alternate with forms not 
ending in -¢, and where both are parallel to real narrative tenses like sdm-n-f. These 
criteria place our third and fourth examples beyond doubt. A different kind of 
question arises in connection with examples like the second above; here the infinitive 
(if it be such and not the sdmt-f form) may be, not a narrative infinitive, but one in 
apposition to the preceding date. 
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§ 307. The infinitive after ~~ nn and ~~ n, and after the negative 
relative adjective.—1. Just as ~~ xx is used with a nominal subject to 
predicate non-existence (§ 108), so too it is used with the infinitive as its subject 
to express the non-performance or non-occurrence of some verbal action.1. This 
construction is hardly employed, however, except to qualify some preceding 
statement, and in this case, as with nominal subject (§ 109), it is often best to 
translate zm as ‘without’, 


Exx. I caused his weapons to be carried off..... FAP un tst hr ths 
without desisting from the fight. Lit. not was desisting.4 
These things shall belong to thy son...... tee el Se en rail 


swwn BO —o— X 


psif st n hrdw:f without his being allowed to divide it among his ear 
Lit. not is a Seas that he divide it for his children. 

PIAS AIRS 8a Sk JO KS pr:k hh, nn hnkn-k, nn snek kr 
sb3 n Stee met thou go out and in, without being driven back, and without 
being turned away from the door of the netherworld. Lit. there is not the 
driving back of thee, etc. 

As the last example shows, when object’ is added to the infinitive, it is often 
more idiomatic in English to render this as a passive, e.g. ‘without (thy) being 
driven back’ instead of actively ‘without driving thee back’. 

A very uncommon case is where, in agreement with § 301, the noun following 
the infinitive is subject’, not objects. 

Ex. [SPRNSS——) ETNA, sm(s) pdtyw, nn she bt slaying the bowmen, 
without blow of a stick, lit. there is not striking of a stick.’ 

Rarely an agential dative is inserted after 27 when the infinitive is intransitive. 

Ex. "Tl Niu 2 as prt m Tmnt she cannot go forth from the west, 
lit. not to her is going forth. Note that this example is a main clause. 

-.\{| 2 és (§ 209) can be used when the negatived infinitive definitely restricts 
the scope of a preceding clause. 

Ex, +S a,» SM RABY AN 2 grt sdien imy-r Sunt its, 
n is ndrt m-t:f an overseer of lawsuits cannot judge a thief, except he be (?) 
imprisoned with him, lit. not indeed is there imprisoning with him." 

Very rarely +" 2 wnt (§ 108, 2) is used in place of the usual zz. 

Ex. My Majesty has commanded to consecrate the holy ground south of 
Abydus, + &~ a & § = Boo mm n wut rdit gnd rmt nbt hr pi ts dsr 
without allowing any people to tread upon this holy ground.* Lit. there is not 
the allowing that any people tread, etc. 

Exceptionally and, so far as our evidence goes, only when two parallel 
infinitives are negated and these have no object®, ~ is found in place of 7" 
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§ 307 


1 See GUNN, Stzed, 
pp. 155 foll. 


2 Sebekkhu 4. Sim. 
Peas.B1, 79; Hamm. 
Wey GS Ya SS) GPR 
EEN es Toe GP AOie Bic 

SY OU, Sith, 
Siz. R22; P. Kak. 
ey 12 35, 13; Berl. 
ALi. ’p. 256, 5, qu. 
§ 254. 


4 Urk.ix. 498. Sim. 
26. 65, 9; 520, 8; 
Stut 1, 293; 4, 333 
Bersh. ii. 21, top, 1. 


SIRI I Tar 


DLL, aki 
Adm. 8, 6. 


Sim. 


1 P. Kah. 30, 11-3. 


8 Amrah 29,2. Sim. 
Dend. 37 6, 387. 
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_ + Adin. 5,14; Ok, 
iv.57,4—-5. Sim. 70. 97, 


15-6; 546, 6-7. 


+ (Was ih HO ies 
Sim. BUDGE, p. 107, 


135 497, 14. 
OD 18h BR. OP'S 


Ex. Would that it were the end of men (§ 133), ~2@Ssff+ (i 2 twr, 2 mst 
without conception, without birth.' 
This use is, up to the present, unexplained. 


—- 


2. Just as sentences of the type — §4" >| 2 ssw-s may be made adjectival 
by the mere substitution of the negative relative adjective zwty for uz (§ 203, 3), 
so too with the construction 2+ infinitive discussed above under 1. 

xx, Sel LHX A 71] iwtw bsf-f m ntrw who is not repelled among the 

gods. Some variants omit the suffix as unessential. 

x heS + twt(y) rh rn-f whose name is not known.® 

One might, in explaining these instances, hesitate between the infinitive and 
the form which we shall term the passive sd¢m:-f, but there is no definite evidence 
in favour of the latter, and the infinitive seems indicated by Coptic equivalents 
like at-sont®f ‘uncreated’, lit. ‘who-not (there is) creating of him’. See below 
§ 424, 3 

§ 308. Negation of the infinitive.—To express such notions as ‘ not- 
hearing’, ‘not-to-hear’ use must be made of the negative verb <{\ dm, the 
discussion of which belongs to a later stage in our studies; see below § 348. 


Oss. It must be carefully noted that the constructions of § 307 do not constitute 
negations of the infinitive in the sense here meant, since there the negative word wz 
or 7 is the existential predicate ‘is not ’, while the infinitive is subject. 


VO GIA U lar ey 


PUM wer atvide, sever: judge, SVOT,S, vee ISS ove ee 


ies Rite wake 
MA (=) 
NS var. ies vA mkt protect. eet ie oy eeteo WEGLONY: 
arn ee ee peace 
ee Var. a sn smell, kiss. Se ; 
Aipw-ntr offerings (to the 
c= Q : 
A |= 4b (#8) double (vb.). hae, 
= iw island. @||_] — 4séd lapis lazuli. 
aay | es cw3-ir(y)-f brigand. b = eu 
5% 4 Rinw Retinu, name of 
Ss hieftai =o} : ad 
=} pon Pax EIEN Palestine and Syria. 
il NA wdyt (military) expedition. V a wo Wp-wiwt Wepwawet 
‘Opener-of-the-ways’, the wolf- 
<< : ’ 
yy, 254 back. god of Abydus and Asyat. 
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HX CiliS eee Nel 


(2) Reading lesson: words accompanying a scene of foreigners, who bring 
tribute to the vizier Rekhmeree (reign of Tuthmosis II], Dyn. X VIT1)) 


WaNes zit m hipw 
wm QO Ds in wrw nw Kftyw, 
walang BS iww hryw-ib nw Wa-wr, 
ASDA me ksw, 
HFO m wih tp, 
rove Bem, | AK (omse |AP SR n b3w hm-f n-sw-bit Mn-hpr-Re,? di cng dt (§ 378), 
Ze sdm:sn nhtw:f hr grswt nbt, 
ASP inw:sn hr psdw-sn, 
Dr Bien TF sn sb-tw (?) rdit n-sn tw n nh, 
ANN ers IN oe m-mryt win hr mw n hm-f, 
=m Tl ee vr rdit nk st brwrf, 
mmm Vom | QS 7S IO in mh (§ 357) 20 2 ity, imy-r niwt, tety Rh-mi-Re 
AEN So er SSP (§ 373, 2) tnw 2b 2 Arswt ndt 
9 ND Seeks oe PO tnnw (§ 358) 2 biw n hme. 
1 Uk. iv. 1098-9. 2 Prenomen of Tuthmosis III. 


‘Coming in peace by the chieftains of Keftiu (Crete) and of the islands in 
the midst belonging to the sea, in bowing down, in bending (lit. putting down) the 
head, through the might of His Majesty, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Menkheperré‘, granted life eternally, when they hear of his victories over all 
countries; their tribute on their backs, seeking that may be given to them (lit. 
in quest of the giving to them) the breath of life, through desire of being loyal 
subjects (lit. being upon the water) of His Majesty, so that (lit. to cause that) his 
might may protect them. It is the trusty servant (lit. heart-filler) of the sovereign, 
the overseer of the city, the vizier Rekhmeré‘, who receives all the tribute of all 
lands, which is (wont to be) brought through the might of His Majesty.’ 

(6) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) To do justice is the breath of the nose. (2) Thou wast placed in order 
to hear disputes (mdz), to judge between disputants (lit. two), and to repress the 
brigand. (3) My Majesty dedicated (Z7f) to him gold, silver, lapis lazuli and 
turquoise in order to make all the monuments of my father Amin. (4) Thou 
didst seize thy city without fighting, without an arrow being shot (lit. shooting 
an arrow). (5) My Majesty commanded to double these offerings, (making them) 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 1 foll. 
27, 65; 29, 85. 


+ (WEL? Ne By By GE 
Louvre C 174. 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 
11. 14; Urk. iv. 749, 
WS ey Hyp Bb My oe 
Sars 


4 Louvre C1, 14; 
Stnat 139, 12. 


IRE ily IU 7H 
Si MOSS VG Os Site 


O IH Ne, We 
Leyd. V 88, Io. 11. 


7 Urk., iv. 244, 4. 

8 Five Th.T. 27.28. 

9 Leb. 63; Ur. iv. 
758,16; Ann. 37, Pl. 
II, 13-14. 

10 ny ,Cairo 20003; 
dwny, Sm.3,10; hry, 
BUDGE, 304, 135 395, 
6. 9. Sim. in O.K., 
WEILL, Décr. Pl. 9, 
Vert. 1. 

1! Fb. 36, 18; 41, 
HES Lay 04 aGiey Lp 

12 Sym. 11, 18. 

18 ERM. Hymn. 11, 4. 

4 76. 37, 18; 38, 18. 

15 Fb, 109, 20; but 
see Rec. 35, 216. 


16 3rd plur. f., Sé¢ 
1, 235; Hamm. 114, 
PT ta Oren ivs 707s 
10. 3rd dual m., 
SUZ DELO emits 
WLR JOU, GIP (Os BIR 
dual f., Sz. R 9g. 
B272; Urk. iv. 365, 2. 


Also AZ. 
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into (literally ‘as’) a thousand various (kinds of) bread, when (7-2) My Majesty 
came (infinitive) from having (#7) crushed Retjnu in the first campaign of victory. 
(6) It is better to give than to receive (lit. receive from another). (7) Giving 
praise to Osiris, smelling (i.e. kissing) the earth for Wepwawet, by the prince 
Nebseny.! (8) A book for driving out all snakes.? (9) Send thou to me (news) 
about his health, without letting him know it. 


1 Legend beside the picture of a man with arms raised in adoration. 2 Title of a book. 
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THE OLD PERFECTIVE 


§ 309. The old perfective,’ often known under the less suitable name of 
‘pseudo-participle’, is the sole surviving relic in Egyptian of the Semitic finite 
verb (§ 3). It differs from the various forms of the suffix conjugation, i.e. verb- 
forms like sd¢m:f (§ 410), in the possession, for the persons, of special endings of 
its own not identifiable with any of the Egyptian pronouns. This will be best 
made clear by the following paradigm from the immutable verb sd ‘hear’. 


Sing. 1,c. 2X38 sdm-kwi. So often in hierogl. and regularly in 
hieratic. Rarer writings of the ending are 
=>]? ob? Fy F,° or, as always in 
O.K., simply =.° 

» 2,0. ON] sdue-ti Also 2X, more rarely o\\}. 
» 3,m. DA sdn(w). The fuller writing #\% is rather less 
common. 
» 3,f AQ) sdnvii. Also 2X, more rarely 2\}. 
Plur. 1,c. 2X87" sdm-wyn. Rarely A\d—.7 
» 20. AXP Y sdutiwny. Also rarely XQ. 
» 3,M. AK sdm(w). Much less commonly #{\$;° but also 
sometimes 2 sdmy.'° 
fz 31 
saat x s ne Hardly except in very ancient texts; in 


MP Aina Middle Egyptian regularly replaced by 


var. OND", AIUD” 

Thus, only the endings of Ist sing. 1st plur., and 2nd plur. have a very 

distinctive character. The 2nd sing. and ard f. sing. are identical, as also 3rd 

Moreover, the summary writings #\\ for sdmw and # for 

sdm-ti, which are exceedingly common, are easily confused with other parts of 

the verb (§ 296). In order to recognize the old perfective easily, close attention 
to its syntactic uses is required. 


3rd masc. form.?® 


m. sing. and plur. 


THE OLD PERFECTIVE 


Turning now to details, for 1st sing. some hieratic texts which otherwise 
write the ending -Awz in full display the abnormal writings ‘¥f da-#i ‘1 said’? 
and &~—> ww-k ‘I was’;* in several instances the enclitic particle 7/ follows,’ so 
that these writings may indicate some special form. 

In 2nd sing. and 3rd f. sing. the ending } or } -4 follows the determinative, 
if any; the shorter writing, which is usual in the older hieratic texts, has the 
ending = -¢(?) before the determinative. Exx. J) A4r-¢ ‘thou art content’, 
WHA) sti ‘she is gone’,® but JF pr-¢(2) ‘thou art come’,® “Ai mh-¢(2) ‘it is 
full’.?| With verb-stems ending in ¢ the ending may disappear entirely, in 
accordance with § 62, ex. S=4 nfd(-/2).8 

The endings -£wi, -wyn, -tiwny follow any determinative that there may be; 
but the w of the 3rd m. sing. and plur., if written out, regularly precedes it. 


In certain jae zf. and gae inf. verbs the ending of the 3rd m. sing. and 
3rd_plur. is apt to be written as y, exx. Mla Zy ‘has fallen’,? ‘have 
fallen’'° (beside Mea Aw"); SNS wey ‘(he) being alone’! (beside ~4@: 
we); gh" Zz¢y ‘ (it) being prominent’ ;'* 743s sy ‘(they) being faint’ ;™* 
isolated ex. ist plur., © ~ax4"" ‘we having fared down’. This y is apparently 
due to the fusion of the ending, which in the oldest Egyptian was 2 more commonly 
than w, with the final z or w of the stem. 

Any separately expressed subject, whether noun or pronoun, must be placed 
before the old perfective ; see Lesson X XIII for further details. 

Exx. \e a mk tw iw-t¢(é) behold, thou art come.'’® Lit. behold thee, 
thou art come. 

(LSU S (el MZ Sl NSele tse mniwt not sspdw m bt nbt nfrt \o, all ports 
were supplied with everything good.'* 


Ops. 1. The old perfective was discovered and compared with the Semitic 
perfect by Erman, who gave to it the name ‘ pseudo-participle’ here abandoned, In 
particular, a close resemblance has been noticed between the Egyptian old perfective 
and the Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) ‘ permansive’, an important similarity being 
that both can be used with passive, as well as with active, meaning ;1" a difference is 
that the old perfective shows an additional z not present in any Semitic parallel, 
cf. Eg. sdm-kwi with Akkad. kasdaku. Contradictory views have been taken, how- 
ever, with regard to the age of the Akkadian permansive. Brockelmann held it to 
be a secondary formation,'® but the consensus of recent opinion attributes to it an 
antiquity not much less than that of any other Semitic tense.'** One scholar” sought 
to discover in Akkadian two tenses, a ‘durative perfect’ and a ‘durative imperfect’, 
which might have been compared to the traces of an apparently similar distinction 
in Egyptian, see below, § 310, end; however, the hypothesis in question has not found 
favour with other Semitists. There are also Hamitic analogies to be taken into con- 
sideration,” but here the external resemblances are much less striking, the facts 
different in the different tongues, and the meanings less conspicuously comparable. 
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§ 309 


IES 277m Beds las 
Sim. wn.ki, Sin. B 
252, qu. § 326, 

SWAY, Tg Ga 
toohierogl., Brit. Mus, 
574) 4: 

SRS Seuss OF eS C725 
B 252; Brit. Mus. 574, 
4. With 2, Sz. B45. 

* P. Kah. 13, 24. 

ON estem lene. 

® Sin. B 182. 

7 Hamm. 191, 4. 

5 Peas Leth Os 
Sim. mwt(-ti), Sh. S. 
38. 

Ono Osa Oe 
Sim. ivy, Rifeh 1, 16; 
dy ‘being placed’, 
Ann, 39, 189. 

SEOs Bp i 

BS S15 ROS VAG. Ch 
MEPIKGh. 2524. 

EN PEK Hos By Ue 

14 FO. 37, 18; 38, 18. 

AS TARAS 7 lens 


13. 
4> Lutz, 66, 2. 


1% Siz, B2 


. 


tre 
“I 


LOSU 7 RO1Ver gil Os 


17 KR, DELITZSCH, 
Assyrian Grammar, 
§ 87, 4. 

18 Grundriss a. ver- 
gleich. Grammatik d. 
sen. Sprachen, i. p. 
RSaytcnae 

Lee T Gao DRIVER, 
Problems of the He- 
brew Verbal System, 
Pp: 9-31, 80-4. 

19 A. UNGNAD, Das 
Wesen des Ursemtti- 
schen, Leipzig, 1925. 

20 M. COHEN, in 
Mém. de la Soctété de 
Lingutstiquede Parts, 
22 (1921), p. 2425) 1. 
ZYHLARZ, Ursprung 
und Sprachcharakter 
des Altégyptischen, 


esp. pp. 7. 72. 


§ 309 


L780), Bon, WBS 20h 
sh Pink 76 Gia B 
(Rb.wyn), 


o Iti sey Vika 
Mus. 574, 16. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 385, 3; Puy. 
35 (w-kw). 

§ Sh. S. 24. 169. 

4 Eb, 51, 18. 

5 Svat i, 276. 282. 
289. 

6 Mill, 2,1. 

7 Urk.iv. 1159, 17. 
Sim. iv, Cairo 20543, 
14. 

Ib Sh Sia ek 

% Eb, 109, 6. 

10 Weste. 7, 11. 

1 Bersh. ii. p. 25. 

12 Brit. Mus. 614, 
TI, qu. § 312, 4. 

18 Sin. B286; Sz. S. 
39- 177. 

Eb. 43, 17. 

15 Sh. S. 4, qu. § 322. 

16 Urk. iv. 472, 15. 

W Sin. B93. 

18 Hamm. 114, 12. 

19 Flamm. 114, 12. 
Sim. m, sing. B//. i. 
26, 126. 

20 Urk. iv. 119, 10. 

OO Si IS OIE 

22 Siz. B 265; 1. 
(8 JANDA SESS We 

33 Westc. 8, 12. 


24 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4. 


2 Hamm. 114, il. 

28 Five Th. 7. 27. 
28. 

SOLD Sh; Bis He 
530, 12. 


BS IA MF, BO. WO 
15. 18. 
29 Eb. 


IIO, 5, qu. 
§ 326. 
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To sum up, the relationship of the Egyptian old perfective to a Semitic counterpart 
seems indisputable, and the Akkadian permansive illustrates that relationship at its 
closest ; but the exact nature of the connexion has still to be determined. 

Oss. 2. In transliterating the old perfective it seems advisable to place a dot 
before those endings which are written after \ne determinative and were, accordingly, 
regarded as suffixes (exx. sdm-kwi, sdm ti), but to omit the dot elsewhere (exx. sdiw. 
sdmt) ; sdmt may, however, be conveniently represented by sdm-¢(i). 


§ 310. Forms of the old perfective in mutable verbs.—In the 
normal forms no gemination is seen. 

2ae gem. A\f\mmm\ £b-té ‘(it) is cool’;! & wa ‘(he) is existing ’.? 
rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 

jae inf. DORADA Arkwi ‘1 went down’ ;* mA) AZ ‘is (f) fallen’ 
The third weak radical is not written, and in 3rd m. forms like 2 $j Avw ‘were 
content’® the w is the personal ending; however, in the rarer alternative y 
(§ 309), the semi-vowel of the stem is probably combined with the ending. On 
the rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 


On the 


‘Make’ is written normally without 7, exx. Zeyh iv-kwi ‘I acted’ ® (active, 
§ 312, 1); = irw ‘(they) being made’? (passive, § 312, 2). The exceptional 
writing => is probably to be viewed as a geminating form irvkwi, see 
below. 

gae inf. (i. Kf Gut-ki ‘1 sailed upstream’ ;* 64) xdr-t ‘(it) being 
held fast’.2 In the 3rd masc. the ending is sometimes omitted, ex. sek mini 
‘had landed’? sometimes written as y, ex. £\ \[[US& wesy ‘(it) was ruined’ ” 
(see above § 309). The form $4[Il §° sAss-2w ‘I was wealthy’? probably belongs 
to the 4-/¢. verbs, see § 274. 

anom, ‘Give’ shows forms both with and without 7: Ist sing. > jo S38 
rdi-kwi;' 3rd f. sing. —,\] 4 and +" vai-t; but also 1st sing. S} at-kw; 
2nd m. sing. ~~" az-¢(z);17 3rd m. sing. (agreeing with f. plur. noun) «» d@i(w) ;?* 
3rd m. plur. «»$ diw,' etc. An example of the geminating form, namely }7>s¥ 
dd: kwi ‘1 am placed’,*® can be quoted from Dyn. XVIII; in Late Egyptian, 
curiously enough, the old perfective is always written with *“. 

‘Come’ shows forms from both stems, From iw: 2nd m. sing. a¥ zzw-¢(2) ; 
3rd m. sing. AS zw.” From 7: YO Biya ;* 3rd m. sing. YP zw, | d(w) 5% 
and plur. Ja \\ ~~ é-déwn(y/).?8 


‘Bring’ shows no peculiarities, ex. J > yh in-kwi.?” 
The above enumeration of forms contains only two examples with gemina- 
Nevertheless, a few more geminating old perfectives may be quoted :— 


2ae gem. 3rd f. sing. mm AA} gun-ti ‘it is soft’;** 3rd f. plur. @"") want 
‘they being ’.?° 


tion. 
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jae inf, Ist sing. OR PZ ¥ 42-kwi ‘1 go down’ ;! so, too, ——B yh ivr kw 
‘I acted’ (see below) and WF Ah 527-42 ‘beware’ (below § 338, 3). Exx. of 
3rd m. formerly quoted (43,2 prv*) are really imperf. act. participles (§ 357). 

anom. Ist sing. > ®¥ da-kwi, see above. 

The evidence is too slight to admit of certain conclusions, but it is remarkable 
that these geminating forms occur only (with the exception of dd:kwi just 
mentioned) in generalizing, characterizing passages, i.e. in passages of the kind 
where, as we shall see later, the participles (§ 355) and the sdm-f form (§ 440) 
also display the gemination. 

Exx. SBP AS AT De irr-kwi m ck, nn dd-f 1 used to act as one who 
entered without being announced, lit. without saying of him.* In the next line 
we read [3° hi Ph prr-z Zs-kwi I used to go forth having been praised. 

JePUR PATS CHB co NO iwi hirkwi spw 37 hkit 1 go down (lit. am 
gone down) three times into the 4ekat-measure.® 

There is thus a distinct possibility that the geminating old perfective may 
possess implications of vepetztion or continutty. 


§ 311. Meaning and use.—There can be no doubt but that, in an early 
lost stage of the Egyptian language, the old perfective was a freely used narrative 
tense with both active and passive meanings. In historic times, however, and 
particularly in Middle Egyptian, this tense has become much restricted and 
specialized in its use. 

First, it has been restricted and specialized in respect of person. The ist 
person ® alone is used independently in main clauses (§ 312); the 2nd and 3rd 
persons, except in some idiomatic phrases (§ 313), require a noun or pronoun, this 
usually preceding,’ upon which to depend. It will be seen, as we proceed (§ 314), 
that the effect of the dependence just mentioned was to give to the old perfective 
more and more the status of an adveré (virtual adverb clause). Often it is added 
as a qualification to a noun or pronoun exercising some syntactic function in 
a main clause (§§ 314 foll.). When, on the other hand, the preceding noun or 
pronoun has no other function than to serve as subject of the old perfective, then 
that verb-form resembles an adverbial predicate, and all the rules for the sentence 
with adverbial predicate come into play. The resulting construction will in this 
book be termed ‘the pseudo-verbal construction’, and will be described in detail 
in the next Lesson. 

Second, the old perfective has undergone restriction as regards meaning. 
Here we reach some very important rules. The old active-transitive employment 
as a past tense survives only in a few patently archaistic examples, though it is 
still common, both for past and for present reference, with the verb 7@ ‘know’. 
The old perfective from other transitive verbs has passive meaning, ex. hibhut 
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1 Rhind 35. 37. 38. 

ey Pay © ae ec Pe 
§ 323. 

SEZ OSLOS wuts 


4 Munich 3161; 
hardly to be rendered 
as LEF. Gr. § 346. 


& Rhind 35. 


® Exx. of plural are 
very rare; see Ur, iv. 
244, 4. 


7 Rare exceptions, 
§ 314, end. 


§ 311 


° Very rarely with 
Engl. present; with an 
adj. verb, Aip-Awi ‘I 
amcontent’, Brit.Mus. 
IOI, qu. p. 348, top. 


SS Brita Mus. 574. 
Sim. vai-hi ‘I caused’, 
Bersh. i. 14, 23 2b-kwe 
“I supposed’, SA. S. 
58; 72-2(2)‘I brought’, 


Ann, 39, 189. 
2 Mill. 2,1. Sim. 
Munich 3, 16, qu. 


§ 310, end; AZ zw. A. 
a SE 


3 Sin. B45. 114. 


4 Turin 156, 3. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 835, 16, qu. 
§ 187. 


§ Louvre € 174. 
Qiks ZVZE sy SR 1ieyS 
Sin. B 286, 291. 292. 
2033, UrhalV. 2, 2 4; 
55133 160, 6; 504,13. 

8 Urk. iv. 1108. 


UTEIEL Se Bhs Vai PON 
20 U5) SH) Se) 23—5)* 
flamm. 1,73; Urk.iv. 
363,153 399 14. 

SES 777s 2K 

9 Brit. Mus. 614, 
0G, eerie at Lele 
Louvre C 1,14; Ure. 
W. 505, 175 749) 17. 

10 Urk, iv. 185 (mit 
hrw restored). Sim. 
sdr.kwi, Sin. B 294. 
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‘I have been sent’. With verbs of motion it describes, not so much the move- 
ment itself as ¢he position reached as the result of the movement, ex. hzkwi ‘1 went 
down’ to the mines. Lastly, it is frequent with adyectrve-verbs (ex. wsr-kwi ‘I was 
In all these 


cases the old perfective expresses a s/ate or condition of things; as contrasted 


powerful’) and with some other intransitives (ex. mz ‘ burned’). 


with the essentially dynamic suffix conjugation it is s/atzc or at least relatively so. 
The time-position indicated by the old perfective depends upon the context; but 
in its narrative uses it must be translated with the English past (‘ burned’, ‘was 
rewarded’) or the English present perfect (‘has perished’, ‘has been sent’). 


Ons. The negative construction 2 sdm-n:f, which serves to negate various verb- 
forms envisaging a protracted span of time, is often used in close association with the 
old perfective; see § 418. This is exactly what would be expected, seeing that the 
old perfective refers to a static, enduring condition of things. 


§ 312. Independent use of the 1st person.—1. The few surviving 
examples of the active-transitive use (already rare in Old Egyptian) are narrative 
in the Ist person. 

Exx. bys — JD 24 wa-hi rni r bw hry ntr 1 set my name at the 
place where the god was.! 


—sllem— wy ir-kwi mi s3-t2 n smt 1 acted as the snake of the desert.? 

NYE ¢a-ki I said. 

Alone among verbs 4} 7& ‘know’ has a more frequent use in the old 
perfective, see below § 320. 

Ex. SRI Ql—Z2],& re-kwi 1h-5 n irr sy tp ts 1 knew that it (i.e. right) 


was profitable to him who performed it upon earth.‘ 


2. With passzve meaning from ¢ravsztive verbs, in narrative. 
form supplies the corresponding active. 

Exx. TRS | AoA fee wi m ¢-hnwitt | was rewarded in the audience- 
chamber.°® 

JS} AY Qo Ae BEL (s)d-kw me tpt n sr mn 1 have been sent ona mission 
to the official so-and-so.° 


The sdnvn-f 


3. With verbs of motzon, in narrative. 

Exx. (TB ¥=ITIS} mJ) 
upstream to bring marvels of gold.” 

EKO Bor ma Skwey furkwi r iw n Km-wr | stopped at an island of 
the Great-Black.® 

4. With adzecteve-verds and other intransitives. 

Exx. SIDS spss-kw c-kw I was wealthy and I was great.’ 

FSOSISEUT QS rskwi hers grh mi hrw 1 was watchful concerning it 
night and day alike.'° 


Antki xr int bixw n nbw 1 sailed 
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Thus the independent use of the 1st person in main clauses illustrates the 
variety of meanings which the old perfective may convey, according as the verb 
in question is transitive or intransitive, a verb of motion or an adjective-verb 
(§ 311, end). The same variation of meaning runs through all uses of the old 
perfective, and cannot be specifically mentioned in each section. 


§ 313. Exclamatory use of the 2nd and 3rd persons.—The 2nd and 
3rd persons of the old perfective are used independently only in certain greetings, 
exhortations and the like. Note that it is just in these cases that Egyptian is 
wont to employ an adverbial phrase ; see above § 153. 

So in two phrases for ‘beware’, ‘keep away’. 


Exx. So) Vt Aad sr-tiwny r wnm cdw beware of (lit. be ye far 


= 


from) eating the tadu-fish.! 

PAD Ao oom RUA 537-2 hr sp n mht-ib beware of any occasion of 
neglectfulness.2 Compare the use of ssw, below § 338, 2. 

Similarly in certain greetings. 

Exx. J] \)l--4 d-¢é 2-2 welcome to me! Lit. thou art come to me.? 

He (8 Qe ll SAcUSs da-tw nf iw m hipin wrw nw 3bdw there is said 
to him ‘welcome!’ by the great ones of Abydus.* 

A greeting of similar appearance || a® éé:wy ‘welcome!’® is probably a 
participle followed by the admirative ending -wy; see below § 374. 

Further examples of a similar kind: 

Iolo —cl— snb-t(i) (sp 2), nds, r pr-k farewell, farewell (lit. be thou 
healthy, twice), good fellow, to thy home! ¢ 

LIT aN Seo sR ND Asti, wn rei tnw iry so please thee (lit. thou 
being praised), I do not know the number thereof.’ 

Here belongs the exceedingly common expression (above § 55) $) [1 ezé(w), 
wa3(w), snb(w) ‘may he live, be prosperous, be healthy !’ (conveniently abbreviated 
in translation as ‘]. p. h.’) found after the word Sf 6 ‘(my) lord’® and the 
names of honoured persons,? particularly in letters.'° This formula is found also, 
but only sparsely before Dyn. XVII, following various terms connected oe 
royalty, as \}\Q tty ‘sovereign’," |,' 4m-f ‘His Majesty’)? [45 pr-re ‘ 
Great House’, i.e. the royal palace,!* } © "4 pr-nsw ‘the king’s Hetce” rv nla at 
‘the palace’.1° Similar phrases are $’a) ¢zf(w) dt ‘may he live eternally!’ placed 
after kings’ names,!® and } ¢z-¢i ‘may she live!’ after names of queens?’ and 


princesses.1® For the use of ef(w) dé, etc. as object of 77 ‘make’ see below § 378. 


Oss. It is not impossible that some of these exclamatory old perfectives may be 
relics of fuller formulae. In all languages greetings and the like are apt to be cut 
down to the briefest form, ex. ‘morning!’ for ‘I wish you a good morning !’ 
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§ 312 


MVE Uh, te 
Sim. 26. 8, 7. 8, 9. 
‘ Keep away from (7)’ 
Destr.88; Harh. 421; 
Sm. 18,18. The sing. 
hrti, Peas. B1, 306, 
Smt. 19, 2; BUDGE, 
Pe lOln isms a 

SUPE aA Oi 20s 
260. 281. 300; P. Pet. 
1116 A, 48. 122. 

3 Urk, iv. 611; 620, 
5. Sim. Harh. 1953 
Brit. Mus. 155, 20. 
Plural i-¢?way, Five 
TMi thes PGR PAs 

4 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; LouvreC 3,12 

5 See further 4Z. 
29; 99. 

6 Sh..S. 158; sim. 
P. Kah. 4,23. Wn.ti 
(sp sn), Puy. 54; 
lower half, centre. 

7 Westc. 9, 2-3. 
IB IKHY DCU Bite 
28, 2.9, etc. Ithasnow 
been proved (JE4. 
31,107) that in M.E. 
nb ‘lord’, without «2 
‘my’, is to be read, 
though L. E. has p3y-2 
nob in similar contexts. 

PAYDAY MELD IEEE 
Tastes 

NW 24 In Pia eh 
29; 313 30, 253 31, 483 
35, 24, etc. Fem. with 
z added, 24. 30, I. 24. 

Nl Westc. 8, 839, 6 
Ork. WY. 3,553 155 9 

LE GGA Ake ts fuer 
9; TEs) 80, 0. 17. 

Ss Westc. 5, 2; 8, 
10; an ex. in Dyn. 
XII, ?. Kah. 16, 30. 

14 Weste. 4, 223 6, 
TA: 

1ST Uke Aver O45 15 
651, 1; 102%, 3. 

16 GAUTHIER, Livre 
des Rois, i. 223, 266; 
ii. 198. The 2nd pers, 
in addresses, Ur. iv. 
564, 10 ; 580, 14. 

17 GAUTHIER, of. 
GIS Hb SZ 1b WORE 
193. 

18 GAUTHIER, op. 
RIG BEYER WE EY UE 


§ 314 


1 S772. B 199-200. 


27 SS Ale) Sims 
UW (CGHD, BB BY Gl Fe 


wey, P. Kah, 28, 24. 


® Sh. 5. 72-3. 


4 Urk.iv. 66. Sim. 
LAs Be G8 

5 Urk.iv.657. Sim. 
76. 758, 16; 765, 15; 


766,13; 879,8; Sz. 
B 272; BH. i. 25, 8; 
Rope. 8, 11. 


GSH. S. 9: For 4-22 
see § 322. 


TESLA Seka 4s olin. 
BEL, Ve fay oie 


7 Occasionally best 
rendered asa clause of 
result, ex. smnw ‘so 
that it was established’, 
Mar. Karn. 37, 41. 
See further - Verbum 
Li SISG Ae 22530. 

8 Stn. B 193-4. 

cee |byeio, thi AYER 
Greg. 129. 

8> Tomb in Mo‘alla, 
ed. VANDIER. Sim. 
PMY), Urk. iv, 54,15; 

9, 13. 

8¢ ANTHES, 14, 6. 
Prob. sim. ist plur., 
Lutz, 66, 2. 

84 In most cases the 
choice between main 
and circumstantial use 
is disputable. ALLEN 
in AJSL. 44, 130: 49, 
160 unduly favours the 
latter. 


O Sls Go ah 
IDA, Oy WB VRB 
30, 30; BH. i. 25, 
39; 26, 133; Westc. 
12, 20, 


Sim, 
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§ 314. Use of the old perfective as a clause of circumstance.— 
A common adverbial use of the old perfective is as a virtual clause of circumstance 
(see above § 213). In this employment, which is frequent with all persons, the 
old perfective links up with some preceding noun or pronoun of the main clause, 
and serves to describe or qualify it in some way. 
Saretd Pose 


Exx, MALS OFA TBNL eel 8 Bae spr-n wd pa ri che kwi m-hr-ib 
whwdt:t this command reached me (as) I stood in the midst of my tribe.’ 

= RO See h in-mi hrw 3 we-kwi | spent three days alone, lit. I being 
alone.? 

Ye Sel Smo 18 AN +S ha rdti rh k tw, twk m ss, bprt(i) 
m nty n m3-t(w):f I will cause thee to know thyself, thou being as ashes, having 
become as one who is not seen.® 

PPO OI PRIM T wh nk-tn tp ts wdstiwny your life shall be long upon 
earth, you being prosperous.‘ 

[dahl P= IRS IMAISS 
adem, sthw m ee ‘f nw 7t-2t His Majesty set out on a chariot of gold, adorned 
(lit. i being adorned) in his panoply of war.® 

{2 B mm Ol A=] tsewe-2 22-¢(2) ca-¢(2) our crew returned safely, lit. it being safe.° 

5 OS NS ow Im BENE Ym 2 Sp ms-h iw pn, hpr(w) m nwy never shalt 
thou see this island (again), it having become sea.’ 

As our translations show, the old perfective may be rendered in English in 
many ways: by a predicatival adjective (‘alone’) or a participial construction 
(‘you being prosperous’, ‘it having become’), by a clause of circumstance (‘as 
I stood’), or by an adverb (‘safely’). It may even be opportune at times to 
render it by a main clause. 

Ex. 22° Aili, wlekzs pt br-h, dé-t(i) m msipt, ihkw kr ithk 
heaven is over thee, thou art placed in the hearse, oxen drag thee.® 

Without a pronoun to lean upon the old perf. dz-¢(2) could not here have been 
used. Rare cases occur, however, where the pronoun does not precede, but 
follows. In fff, sak fA fF Flan, Gut(y) phwf West ‘sailing upstream he 
reached Wawat’*> £x¢(y) is shown to be old perf. by the parallel elsewhere 

AP yhofs 2 BLO ix,; & conversely, Zt-kwi here is shown by &x¢(y) to be 
circumstantial, though asa Ist pers. it might well have been a main verb (§ 312, 3).°4 


aS was hnef hr wrryt nt 


sal ee 


§ 315. The old perfective qualifying the object of certain verbs.— 
A special case of the construction described in the last section is the use with 
such verbs as <p \ gm ‘find’, — \ 737 ‘see’, and more rarely — rdi ‘cause’, 
with its imperative |—%, émi ( 336). 

Exx. PAB +¢ 6 Ill, gv-nmi sw rh(w) st I found that he knew it, lit. I found 
him he knowing it.® 
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KSAarH PBI TSeoh m mrr- “k mii snb-kwi so truly as thou wishest to 
see me in health.? 


A be APRs el l=nyh adi sw sH(w) hr Snwyt z I caused it (the dust) to be 
strewn on my hair.® 


—s 
thy city.’ 


bo N2 © imi rni nfr(w) m niwt-k cause my name to be fair in 


With the passives of these verbs, it is of course the subject, not the object, 
which is qualified. 

Ex. PSA TINA Nba sete nay-sn inp wihw m 
niy'sn nmw their wine was found lying (lit. placed) in their presses.* 

The verbs gmi and m3 are those whose object, as we have seen, is not 
seldom qualified by 47+ infinitive (§ 304, 1), or alternatively by the sdm-f form 
(§ 213). In both these constructions, however, the qualification consists of an 
action; with the old perfective it consists rather of a state or condztion. 


§ 316. The old perfective qualifying the subject of certain verbs.— 
A second special case of the construction described in § 314 is the use of the old 
perfective to qualify the subject of verbs like 8G wrs ‘spend all day’, [By 
sdr ‘spend all night’, ‘lie’,> and more rarely © dr ‘end’, [2 pri ‘come forth’. 

Exx. SOE oRiZ&q wrss sdr-t(é) hkr-t(é) she spends all day lying 
hungry.° 

5B loll ys dr-tn-f hms(w) at last he sat down, lit. he ended being seated.’ 

cI ATs faAl prr ib th(w) hr-s the heart becomes (lit. comes forth) con- 
fused through it.* 

For a corresponding use with 4r + infinitive see above § 304, 1 


§ 317. The old perfective in virtual relative clauses.—Like the sdm-f 
and other narrative verbal forms (§ 196), the old perfective is often appended to 
a noun with the meaning of an epithet, i.e. as a virtual relative clause. The 
noun, as we should expect, is usually undefined. | 

Exx. TAG IQ Fe WPS foo, set ist snwh-ti hr mrht an old book boiled 
with oil.? 

SS BFE IAM wrrt b:k-ti m nbw a chariot wrought in gold.’ 

Instances in which the antecedent is defmed are much rarer. This is, 
however, regularly the case with dmd ‘entire’ and ¢m ‘complete’; here again 
the old perfective may be adverbial, the phrases 7 dr-f, mi ka-f (§ 100) suggesting 
that the Egyptians conceived of such notions as ‘entire’ adverbially. 

Exx. 277124) psdt dmd-ti the entire ennead (cycle of nine) of the gods.”! 

~ ye S\N ért tm-ti the complete eye.” 
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§ 315 


1 Peas. 
Sim. 7h. 


Beno: 
Mes 1b Suite 


2 Sin. B201; Snwy.t 
is emended. Sim, P. 
162; Kec. 2,115, 176. 


3 Sh. S. 159. Sim. 
Vienna 142, qu. ERM. 
Gramm.§ § 335. 


4 Urk. iv. 687. 


5 Exx. Adm. 7, 11. 
14; Brit. Mus. 159, 
ie Che G eee, WF 
Menthuw.11;M.uk. 
7 5. 

DTI Ary BX 

CIEL, Gi, Sy, 
Urk.v. 128, 9 = 130, 7. 


8 Z£b. 102, 5. Sim. 
26. 99, 20-1; 100, 213 
101, 65: /eas. BI, Urs. 


9 £0, 49, 1. Sim. 
2b. 52, 21; 73,6; 76, 
155 97, 18. 19. 


10 Urk, iv. 663. Sim. 
2b. 174, 143 667, 2; 
669, 6. 15; Westc. 
g, 10; 11, 17-18. 

Rec. 39,120. Sim. 
Hamm. 14, It 
(dmd); Bersh. i. 14, 
4. 10 (dmdt). 

18 Fb. 99,20. Sim. 
26. 99, 14. 18 (¢m); 
Brit. Mus. 580 (¢w). 
See Verbum ii. § 1004. 


§ 317 


1 St. B 159-60. 


Dl iizth, OP Ge 
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An unexpected example with a defined antecedent might be: 

22 fee] JC ISPS BAT MA SR BINS pir wrt r cbt tim ts 
ms-kwi im:f what is a greater thing than that my corpse should be interred (lit. 
the uniting of my corpse) in the land in which I was born.’ 


However, a recent conjecture? regards ¢7 here as equivalent to ‘ Egypt’ and 


renders 


See in Egypt, seeing that I was born in it.’ 


§ 318. Other uses of the old perfective.—In all other uses of the old 


perfective it is preceded by a nominal or pronominal subject of its own. 


Most 


of these uses will be dealt with in the next Lesson, but a few will remain over to 
be discussed under the heading ‘ compound narrative forms’ (Lesson X X XI1). 


VO Ce Be rae 


atNGs wt be far; with 7, fall into 
(bad condition, etc.) 


ae : 
fe Ss wi be alone. 


ai wrs spend all day, pass time. 


aes 6:k work (trans. and intr.). 


oat pad, var. 


adj. wide. 


IN BE nhb unite, link together; 


equip with (7). 
jo, Ati rejoice. 
- eels hr be far from (7). 


NG ee Hl ssh endow with (m). 
| 6 oY sche erect. 


o 
= pd, stretch ; 


Cos oe grg furnish with (7). 


ae dhn promote, appoint. 


cs —] é 
> sé precious stone, 
(as 


£\ INS on zw37w Wave. 
$\ iN MSs var. iS qwes ruin. 


NB wrrt chariot. 


SA ef mst lap. 


8 © ss cord. 


[aS Ta\ 
Pn ie 
the Thrones of the Two Lands, 

a common epithet of the god 


Amen-Ré€¢ 


zs nb nswt trwy lord of 


HOSE Cha ho xe 


(a) Translate into English : 


) To SSH TSR eNed 2 
ad en pen 1 A Old | LO) 


@) {> 
eo p=} 


1 An attitude of mourning. 
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eral 4) USS RT INES 
) (Pot e—fs— FPF SPMYLSI NTS 
tes OF ip NS ar peme nal 8 So Corea aoe 
(7 ee Sie — lA MAT oS 
YSACeaalta © (PTNAUs2Ae—t 
S eos l “las fo— 
ee SEN tO) ee Nn Pe 


1 The reference is to a foundation ceremony. 


(6) Wrtte in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I have given to thee all lands and all foreign countries under thy feet, 
thou living and enduring like Ré<¢ for ever. (2) His Majesty endowed him with 
a tomb in front of (w-£/t-hr n) his city, it being equipped with fields, and furnished 
with slaves, male and female. (3) Thou arisest in the sky new and young every 
day. (4) Welcome ye to the temple of your city god. (5) They brought their 
tribute on their back(s), a chariot wrought in gold and precious stones without 
end. (6) They found this temple fallen into ruin. (7) I was precious (¢£r) in his 
sight (lit. on his heart). (8) He was found spending the day eating and drinking. 


Meee) Nee LLL 


THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION 


§ 319. The name pseudo-verbal construction has been chosen, for want 
of a better, to bring under one common head those sentences or clauses in which 
either the old perfective or Zr (or # or r) +infinitive serves as predicate toa pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun. The following are some of the commoner models :— 

Ui eC 4 mse hr prt the army (ie forth, lit. (czy on going forth. 

is gone ) 


teil? an mse pr(w) the army | went j forth. 


being gone 


2 92S dwsf hr prthe | went | forth, 


— |< going 


ALS La mk sw pr(w) behold, he is gone forth, 
B01 wun hr prt he will go forth, lit. be on going forth. 


rows Ra | << 
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These examples have the common characteristic that, while expressing the 
meaning of ordinary verbal sentences (§ 27), they conform to the pattern of the 
sentence with adverbial predicate (Lesson X). The name pseudo-verbal here 
given to them is strictly accurate in the case of 47+ infinitive, since this, while 
conveying the signification of a narrative verb-form, is in fact an adverbial phrase 
(§ 28). With the old perfective the designation pseudo-verbal is more open to 
criticism. It is true, however, that in Middle Egyptian the old perfective was 
no longer a narrative verb-form in the full sense, but was mainly reserved for 
employments of an adverbial kind (§ 311). Nor can it be denied that, in all the 
above examples, the subject is introduced in exactly the way it would be if the 
predicate were adverbial. Thus there can be little doubt that the old perfective 
here is a virtual clause of circumstance used as predicate; cf. § 215. 


Under the same heading we shall include the sentences having + infinitive 
(§ 304, 2) or ~+ infinitive (§ 304, 3) as predicate; these will be treated at the end 
of the Lesson. We shall postpone, on the other hand, certain constructions which 
agree with those here considered in having as predicate the old perfective or 
hy + infinitive, but in which auxiliary verbs other than zw or wam are used or in 
which wz appears in verb-forms not yet described; see §§ 396, 2; 470-1; 482. 


§ 320. The respective meanings of Ar+infinitive and of the old 
perfective.—In discussing the sentence with adverbial predicate we saw that 
variations of tense and mood, if indicated at all, were indicated by the various 
particles which might be used (w&, zs¢, etc.), or by the various forms of the verb 
‘to be’ which might be chosen (tw, wx, wan, §§ 118-9). The same holds good 
of the pseudo-verbal construction, this being, in fact, no more than an elaboration 
of the ordinary sentence with adverbial predicate. The pseudo-verbal construc- 
tion possesses, however, a further means of indicating varieties of temporal 
nuance in the choice between 4v + infinitive and the old perfective. These two 
forms of predicate must be discussed together, and apart from or 7 + infinitive, 
because they often occur in parallelism with one another, and are indeed to 
a large extent mutually complementary. This complementary character of 4r + 
infinitive and the old perfective has been observed already in the employment of 
both to express a concomitant circumstance appended, as an adverbial qualifica- 
tion, to the subject or object of a preceding main clause (§§ 304, 1; 314-5). 


The difference between 47 + infinitive, on the one hand, and the old perfec- 
tive, on the other, may best be summed up by saying that the former is dynamic, 
active, and expressive of actzon, while the latter is static, passive, and expressive 
of condition. The meanings conveyed in each case vary according to the nature 
of the particular verb in question; the following table will serve to illustrate the 
point in detail. 
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Nature of verb 


TRANSITIVES 


INTRANSITIVES 


1. vbs. of motion. 


2. adjective-vbs, 


3. others. 


THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION 


hr + infinitive 


Old perfective 


actively and stressing the action itself. 
Exx. wnm ‘eats’;! emh ‘beholds’;? Ss 
‘accompanied’ ;$ s#zh¢ ‘made victorious ’.4 
Note especially : 
rh ‘sought to know ’.® 
dd ‘says’? 
mn ‘suffers from’, trans. not adj. verb.}8 
expressing action as in occurrence, dynamically. 
emphasize the movement itself. 
Exx. shs ‘flee’; ™4 shsh ‘ran’ ;15 m2mn shook ’,'8 
Note especially : 
Che ‘rise up ’.#2 
rare, expressing the process of becoming. 
Ex. mzwy ‘renews itself’.?4 


when the active aspect predominates. 

Exx. #2 ‘is perishing’ ;?® sfx ‘make supplica- 
tion’ ;8° mdt ‘was speaking’;%! pr ‘come 
into being’, 8? ‘came about ’.8$ 

So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. nhm ‘jubilate’;®8 sm? ‘shouted’; %9 
imt ‘mourn’ ;4° szd ‘fears’. 


passively and stating the result of the action. 
Exx. dbjw ‘is stopped up’;5 rai-¢(2) ‘is 
placed’, ‘has been placed’;® 3¢p-kwi ‘am 
loaded’ ;7 diw ‘were placed’.® 
Exceptionally, active: 
rh ‘knows’ ;1 rh.¢? ‘knew’ (f.) 4 
(cf dd-ki ‘I said’ above § 312] 
expressing action as achieved, stadzcally. 
emphasize the result of the movement. 
hzw ‘is come’;}7 i ‘is come’;18 pr ‘ went 
forth’ ;19 hy3-kw? ‘I go down’? 
the standing’ ;?* ¢he-2wi ‘I stood’.?8 
very common, expressing the state of being. 
Exx. fr.t(z) ‘is happy’ ; 5 ¢7-¢(2) ‘ is hot’; 76 
hkr.ki ‘am hungry’; 27 mw ‘was hot’.?8 
when the s¢a¢7cal aspect predominates. 
Exx. 32 ‘is perished’; 84 sz ‘remained’; * 
gr ‘is silent’ 5° £pr ‘is become ’.®” 


So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. ACw ‘is in joy’ ; 4? sam ‘are sad’ ; * rmw 
‘are in tears’ ;4* sudw ‘was afraid’;*> hr.té 


‘art content ’,46 


As the translations given in the table show, the tense to be assigned to 
these two kinds of predicate is largely dependent on extraneous causes—the 
time of the context generally, or else the particle or auxiliary used to introduce 
the subject. Nevertheless it is clear that the old perfective tends to have past 
meaning, while 4r+infinitive is more appropriate to the present or relatively 
present. The reason is that a condition, such as is expressed by the old perfec- 
tive, usually implies an antecedent action conducing to that condition. ‘ Being 
come’ is the result of ‘having come’, and it is legitimate to translate in either 
way. Similarly when a man says ‘I am sent’ he means that he ‘has been sent’. 

The variation in meaning between fr rv ‘sought to know’ (very rare) and 
rh(w) ‘knows’, ‘knew’ (old perfective) is interesting ; we shall see (§ 414, 4) that 
the sdm-n-f form of this verb is employed in the meaning ‘knows’ or ‘knew’, 
cf. zove in Latin, éyywxa in Greek, while the fd¢m:f form tends to mean ‘to obtain 
knowledge of’, ‘learn ’.47 See too §§ 367, end; 389, 3; 455, I. 

Some comment is needed in regard to the adjective-verbs. Whenever a 
seemingly adjectival predicate follows its subject, it 1s not the adjective itself, but 
the old perfective of the adjective-verb. This is proved by examples like the 
following, where the endings are written out in full. 

Tm LIN DB RSH Lew-kh n ng ndmw m srti thy breath of life is sweet in 
my nostril.*8 

(SfaTRotE=h NS lSA tw anksyt-k nfr-ti m-bsh Pth-Skr thy hair is 
beautiful in the presence of Ptah-Sokar.* 

It seems impossible to detect any difference of meaning between real 
adjectival predicates (§ 1 37) and adjective-verbs in the old perfective; see § 374. 
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§ 320 


Weste. 7, 2. 
Adm. 7, 12. 
Louvre C 12, 12. 
Urk. iv. 6575 9. 
Tit PHY 
Sh. Ss 4. 

WE Peas. Burn Or 

8 Hamm. 114, 12. 

2 Mett. 190. 

ON TESCuT An Cah 
iv. 751, 15. 

LON R 19030310 

2 Leb. 35; Adm. 
Dey Te 

TE TE A AB Bey Ate 

iT Aan. 8, 13: 

15 Urk. iv. 894, 8. 

16 Sh. S. 60, qu. § 


aw Fw nH 


17 Sin. B 168. 

Hs Te Se Ms Tie 
ane 
AV BR (OL? 
iv. 654, 8. 

BD GGT BY. AU 
§ 310, end. 

BCG ae Wks AVA 
37> 97- 

LEE Vath, 
Siz. Br. 

He Lek, Gy. 

2% Sin. B76. 

26 Leb. go. 

I pa A Seba HA 

DSO: BOR, 

BIB p65 GS HPS 

SOP Pease Bite Tiss 

SIT S7z#a bi 2e 

32 Adm. p. 101. 

SST BH, 1585 16: 

SO Is, UGE, 

35 Siz, B138. 

OIA Tee 

87 Pt. 24 ; Adm. 8, 4. 

88 Bersh. i. 15, top. 

89 Sin. BI4l. 

40 Adm. 5, 5. 6. 

41 Adm. 7, 6. 

42 Bersh, i. 15, bot- 
tom. 

43 Adm. 2, 5. 

SEACH AS Re 

45 Siz. B215. Sim. 
sdj ‘trembling’, Urk. 
iv. 616, 8. 

46 P, Kah. 13, 24. 

Salas. bil, 
287. Sim. infinitive, 
BH. i. 29. 


ws 
wo 


48 Urk.iv.944. Sim, 
IFAC Hae enO Oss 


49 BUDGE, p. 386. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1153, 5- 


§ 321 


SMG Be 
Hs 2, We Os Zin Ee 
Urk, iv. 17, 10. 12. 


UWP AS te, Gini. 
old perf., 2.32. 101-2; 
Leb.63.117.118, 120; 
Peas. Bi, 188. 193. 

OIA WPS Shin 
Ar +inf., Szz. Br1o4; 
Leb, 105. 112; Peas. 


B1, 98 foll.; Hamm. 
114, 8, 
SeeS777s eb 1312. 


Sim. old perf, 76. 93. 
133. 138. 250; BH. 

1.8, 15; Hamm. 114, 
ree Urk. iv. 59, 16. 

5 Sh. S. 39-60. Sim. 
flamm. 14, 113 Sez. 
B 14t. 176. 228- 30. 
253-4. 301-4; Urk. 
iv. 60,)13/659;.5- 

§ So too in narrative 
Bersh. i. 14, 5-6. 


7 St. B36=R 59- 
60. Sim. Weste. 5, 
19; C7. iv. 656, 15. 


8 Peas. BI, 104-5. 


9 Urk. iv. 5. Sim. 
102 LOR UTS, Ono's 
134,15 5 365,23 Sz. 
1 ee IEF 16 Ae 
Te7 =O Ste Wy 2715 
LTamm. 47, 13. 

10 Urk. iv. 657, 5-9. 
Sim 20 LLOO,, Or 
West. 7, 16. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 321. ° Ar with omitted infinitive for ‘says’, ‘said’.—d is often 
idiomatically omitted after 7. 
| sarees a= 


Ex, gc? 6 ..|Gae Alas ur: n ron bprt bt tr every man says: 
We do not know what may happen throughout the land.! 


§ 322. The pseudo-verbal construction without introductory 
word.—The subject can stand without introduction only when it is a noun, 
a pronoun needing the support of a particle or of an auxiliary verb. This use is 


common in Stuees and narrative passages. 


Exx. K\S>S2)) Ble ...... Bet r R STIL 
phn hnw.... hitt rdi-ti) hr tv....s nb hr hpt one behold, we have sett 


HOME. ear the prow-rope has been placed on land every man is 


embracing his fellow.? 

me ew ELZIS DB oof SHOR G+ RHA irty ndsw, nkwy imrw, phty 
hr # n wrd-to the eyes are dim, the ears dull, the strength is perishing through 
weariness of heart.? 

LEARNS CODED em Boh Lely 26 mch(w) wi, hmwot tryw hr i 
every heart burned for me, women and men murmured.* 

eae Ve xs PS a hiw hr gmgm, ts hr mumn the trees cracked 
and the earth shook.® 

In three of the four examples the old perfective and 47 + infinitive are seen 
in parallelism ;° the first two are drawn from descriptions or characterizations 
relating to present time, the last two from narratives of past events. 

The pseudo-verbal construction without introductory word is rather rare in 
main clauses, since here zw, or some particle like #2, is usually employed to lend 
importance to the statement. Nevertheless, instances may be quoted even at 
the beginning of speeches. 


Exx. Thereupon I said to him: 1K (of Eau b \ S$ aHLic0 a-sw-bit Shtp- 


2b-Re wadiw r 34t King Sehetepibré‘ has gone to “ horizon, i.e. has died.’ 
This peasant said: ] yerOymn BT ese” aw an chew hr sist wf the 
measurer of the corn-heaps pilfers for himself.8 

On the other hand, just as in the sentence with adverbial predicate, the 
normal way of expressing a virtual clause of circumstance (§§ 117. 214) is to leave 
the nominal subject without introduction. 

xx. ake AY LLY MD | uct m bad in hm-f, ib-f sw then His Majesty 
fared downstream, his heart rejoicing, lit. being extended.° 


[SrA Og ca lca I) ad eg are ae ga Vo (Se se wa? hmef hr 
wrryt nt Wm ...... it-f Imn hr sngt cwy:f His Majesty went forth on a chariot 
of gold 


Sometimes a virtual clause of ¢27e (§ 214) assumes the same form. 


his father Amitin making victorious his arms.!° 
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Ex. KE DSO tame oF EB Wel mz hrww smw, pt txt?) on days of summer, 
when the sky is hot.! * tee Pee ee 


§ 323. The pseudo-verbal construction introduced by | iw.—As 
in the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117), a difference of usage occurs 
according as the subject is nominal or pronominal. 

In mazn clauses this construction is common alike with nominal and with 
pronominal subject. The following examples illustrate its use with 47 + infinitive 
and with old perfective, with suffix subject and with noun subject, for present 
time and for past time. 

USS NY sR BR Bm Sh tered hr rdit pryt mty n s3 nm sri 1 am 
(herewith) giving | ns (office of) regulator of a (priestly) order to my son.? 

jel—SA 8° SS iw srw hr rdit wk the nobles give to thee.’ 

(Solr XY aJaJ legs iw-sn hr tfd m gbgbyt they fled headlong, lit. in 
precipitation.+* 

Sd lan 
looked on.° 

VStP14 heb NG — tw-k swt sz-t(Z) m tk nay, but thou art sated with thy 
bread.°® 

J & BAe \ tw niwt rh(w) st imi the city knows it of me.” 

(dsb Ilo RH AY, |, twit bskw rv sdm sdmt 1 was admitted to hear 
what is heard.® 


(Sid bl RAS: 


In virtual clauses bf circumstance or time the pseudo-verbal construction 


L° SDD iw ms pn n nsw hr m3 this army of the king 


iw uty pn wd3(w) m htp this god proceeded in peace.’ 


with zw is common when the subject is a suffix-pronoun, but not when the 
subject is a noun (§§ 117. 214). 

Exx. 2 $ledpe].& P(S Ah sdue-n-t brw-f, iw:f hr mat | heard his voice as 
he was speaking." 

Has His Majesty gone on another road, |} 2#—@e— 
an having fallen (lit. he is gone) into fear of us?” 


iw:f wi(w) v snd 


So too in virtual relative clauses (§ 196). 


Ex. (eS IR... Le PERMET RAE SAT LO, to 
wn nds ....... twf hr wnm t s00..... iw-f rh(w) ts tp hsk there is a com- 
moner ..... who eats 500 loaves ..... and who knows how to join together 


a head that has been cut off.’ 

Whereas with pronominal subject, as explained in § 116, a supporting word 
like iw is indispensable, such is not the case when the subject is a noun, 
so that zw is then, as a rule, dispensed with (§ 322). Nevertheless, zw is found 
before a nominal subject in certain sentences which approximate to clauses of 
circumstance or time, while standing forth with a certain independence of their own, 
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2 P. Kah. 11, 17-8. 
Sim. 76. 5, 6-73 12, 
7-10; Metr ili. 23. 

3 Peas. Bil, 30ls 

* Urk.iv. 658. Sim. 


Sebekkhu 3; Louvre 
C306 Gog (GAB oNe 
894, 7. 8. Io. 


5 Hamm. 110, 5-6. 
Sim, 76. 4; AZ, 45, 
Pl. VIIL, a. 

6 Peas. BI, 124-5. 

Sim, id. B 1, 159. 260; 
Me Fs, Fe AS 
ID, Iki, WB, > Pafe 
Peas. B1, 15-6; 3rd 
pers., P. Kah. 29,17; 
Urk.iv .693,11; Arm. 
103, 3. 
_ 7 Urk. iv. 437. Sim. 
7b. 58, 7; 339) 16; 
773, 145 2d. 36, 16; 
B7alOs 

SEAZ aye leitg ios 
Sim. Ure, iv. 894, 2. 

9 MarR. Adyd, ii. 


29, 16 Sim. Siz. 
B 307. 

OS 135, Si, 
Life Liv Senile 2 Oye: 
IE OCR Ui Sia Ts Be 

SOLE ORI olme 


Leyd. V 88, 11, qu. 
Exerc. XXVI, (a). 


12 [Vestc. 6, 26-7, 4. 
Sim. Herdsm, 2. 


§ 323 


1 Urk. iv. 650, 5-7. 


? JEA 16, 195, 9. 


3 £6. 42, 18. Sim. 


7b. 37, 18. 


$4 See above, p. 240, 


n. 7a. 
SEDI OY 


5 Peas. B 2, 113-4. 
Sim. Uré. iv. 509, 17. 

6 P, Kah. 28, 36. 
Sim. AZezri. 3, bottom. 

U Thi she Syhee. 
Peas. R61; Adm. 7, 
(OE Bikey, Les HE 

5 Peas. Bit, 110: 
Sim. 26, 219-20; Ist 
pers. sing., Herdsm. 1; 
Whee, Sh eOq WR Bite 
pers., Westc. 12, 22- 
3; Peas. Bi, 76-7; Ist 
pers. plur., Westc. 10, 
5. 

® Adm. 7, 10. Sim. 
AOS Gis ig. hs CB PALES 
Tein Siglexe VOLAGS ONG 
654, 14. 

LON CFE 34715 Tile 

11 Urk. iv. 663. Sim. 
76, 365, 6; 716, 14. 

12 Sim. R 24-5. Sim. 
present time, BUDGE, 
p- 168, 7. 

US (YAS 5 eh 1p 
Sim, 2, 662, 8; 692, 
15. Present time, 2d. 
502, 16. 

Me 7s RIG 

15 St. R Yo. 
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So, for example, when a strong contrast is marked : 

Exx. Shall our vanguard fight, ($s O58 167" eh oR Ae 
iw nin phwy che 3 m rn, n thi-n-sn while the rearguard stops here in Aruna 
and does not fight ?! 

I was a Hekayeb (personal name) of danger abroad, | $y\~ 
hr htm ¢3f while every man was shutting his door.? 


eg tw s nb 


Or again, when characters of importance, such as medical symptoms, are 
being described. 


Ex. d==S 9) SS Ye ir Ark s hr mn r-ib-f, tw 


Fees ee LP 


ctf nbt dns-ti rf if thou examine a man suffering from his stomach, while every 


limb of his is too heavy for him. 

The following example is perhaps best translated as a clause of vesudt : * 

If thou drinkest with a drunkard, 4f —( $V] ssp-2 iw ib-f hipw take 
thou (so that) his heart is content.! | 

Oss. For the participial form of this construction, employing participles from 
the stem wzn, see below § 396, 2. For zw followed by an adjective verb see § 467. 

§ 324. The pseudo-verbal construction introduced by non-enclitic 
particles.—It is hardly necessary to discuss the exact nuances of meaning in 
the sentences thus obtained; reference must be made to the corresponding 
section of the Lesson on the sentences with adverbial predicate (§ 119), as well 
as to Lesson XVIII on the particles. 

Exx. KTS 8° Sa OAT, mk wi hr spr wk, n sdm-n-k st behold, 
I make supplication to thee, and thou dost not hear it.® 

Ade? mk tw hr dd behold, one is saying.® 


Sormd e RBY 
Nee de, 


influential.® 


neon 7 B 


om SO | | Sat th etn nd ft sdr(w) 


possessor of wealth passes the night thirsty.° 
hey C= SS YS 


mos AY mtn 637 hr tht-t behold, my soul wrongs me.’ 
mk tw nt-(ti) wsr-t(z) behold, thou art strong and 
26(w) behold, the (former) 


isk wi hr irt nt nyny lo, I do thee obeisance.'® 

Ql ? He PRINS] tt 2oeef hr dhn wrw m miwt lo, His Majesty appointed 
chieftains anew." 

(een BANE t5¢ we che-kwi sdme-ni lo, | was standing and I heard; 
or, as I was standing, I heard." 

\fotge af] SoA Mh ist 76-2 he(w) Gft irr-é lo, (or while) thy heart rejoiced 
in accordance with my doing.'® 

JeeD DV JASJ[H sn, 42 sw h2b(w) + hwt fsswt now he had been sent to 
smite the foreign countries." 

OAR S244 vhmn s3-f ckw) r ch assuredly his son has entered 


into the palace.’ 
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Note, too, with 4? and 4w ? ‘would that’ (§ 238): 
IRD UAL 2 & mh(w) m mityw-f would that the earth were full of 


his equals !? 
{BP—H | Le Zw 2 tw tp-¢(2) would that thou wert found perfect! ? 


§ 325. The pseudo-verbal construction with © y$01% ink pw, etc.— 
The phrase zzk pw, which we found (§ 190, 1) before the sa@m-n-f form at the 
beginning of narratives or in answers to guestions, occurs also in the pseudo-verbal 
construction. Examples are, however, rare. 

Exx. Oe? SI NANG. wh pw hr nkyy m bprt | am meditating upon 
what has happened, lit. it is I-am-on-meditating, etc.® 

I said to him: CyoPn YZ P— Jl Cw ink pu hr-kwi r bi: 1 went down 
(lit. it is I-went-down) to the mine-country.! 

In these examples pw is subject, and the remaining words constitute a noun 
clause serving as predicate; one may compare the French c'est gue. 

Sometimes a noun takes the place of zz. 

Exx. offoSe[—Ar EAS md Ae pw kr mat hue Tny-wd it happened 
(lit. was) that R&é¢ was Sb: variance (lit. speaking) with the Imy-wedj serpent.’ 

Bes liots 2,0. tee 5 pw wn(w), Lw-n-lnpw-rnf there was a man whose 
name was Khunantp; lit. it is a-man-existed.° Beginning of a story. 

See too an example with 7+ infinitive § 332, end. 

Rather similarly also in glosses ; compare § 189, I 

Ex. JI— S8ISVaAedicS lav ir dnws-id, tew pw bns(w) hr hstyf as 
for Znws of heart, this means (lit. is) that heat has spread ({zs) over his heart.’ 


§ 326. The pseudo-verbal construction with 4°" wnn.—As in the 
sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 118), so too in the pseudo-verbal construction 


wnn-f is i to indicate future time. 
Exx, G9 STR RL, wank hr rdit di-tw n-f ckw thou shalt cause 


a as 
(lit. shalt be on causing) provisions to be given to him.° 


ZEPPL SH wani wae kw hnef 1 will be judged together with him.’ 


Sha RAUNT AD | Rw wan ms uty im chew) m wis nay, but he who is 
yonder shall stand in the bark (of the sun-god).'° 

In similar examples with Jas¢ meaning it is to be presumed that the sam-f 
form of wan (if such it be, rather than sa@m-n-f, § 413) possesses an implication of 


continurty. 
Exx. KSI ba fa mt wan wer(w) behold, he was fled.” 


mi KS Ba SR unk tm, wnni we-kwi to me belonged the universe 
Wnm-i here introduces a virtual clause of time (§ 212). 


Kk 


(when) I was alone.” 
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§ 324 


1 Brit. Mus. 562. 


VAC. ERA SOnE1O, 


3 Adm. p. 105. 


$e SSH OOop 


5 AZ. 57, 3*. 


O 27x, VR, Sys, 
Westc. 6, 5 in the 
answer to a question. 


7 £6, 101, 21. Sim. 
Urk, Vv. 53, 1-2, qu. 
§ 326. 


Seas bales 3 
Sim. Ur&. iv, 225, 13, 
qu. § 253; 650, 5, qu. 
§7402,, Os) rirr, Is); 
BUDGE, p. 152, II. 


® Cairo 20458, 5 4. 


10 Zeb. 143-4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 62, 6, qu. 
§ 365, 2; 66, 15. 17; 
518, 14; BUDGE, p. 
2S 5 yell kA 

IOS BY, Xe 
Sim, Urk. v. 171, 2, 
qu. § 249; Ure. iv. 
688, 15 (with ésd). 

12 4Z. 54, 47. Sim, 
WAC. LX.0 30,2 nina, 
main clause. 


§ 326 


"WAS Sis. Tey Wa 
Sim. 24. 4, but with 
wn. 


2 Sia, B252-3. Sim. 
Sk, S. 136-7. 


SPO RULO, 6. 


* BUDGE, p. 120, II. 


6 Metr iii. 11. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 853, 12. 

iby Dit Mis 
Sim. after zy ‘if’, ir 
wun shw hr 34 ‘if the 
blessed dead become 
blessed’, Cairo 34057, 
see JE A. 32, 104. 


OTR IGHE, Wee Ev 
restored. Sim. with 
old perf., x wf mye 
‘that he may be vindi- 
cated’, PSBA. 18, 
203, 12; ”-mrwt wn 
rni mn, Urk, iv. 366, 
15. 

8 P. Kah. 29, 43-4. 
Sim, after m, Urk. v. 
35,11; after 2-mrwe, 
Peas. Bt, 79-80. 
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ZPD JoPPS LV Imm Be IA wun Sw pw hr irtimt-prn Go it means 
that Shu was (engaged) in making a testament for Geb.! For the construction 
see above § 325. 

The pseudo-verbal construction may also, in rare cases, be employed where 
wnn itself is in the old perfective. 

Exx. GY Le Gare he owaki rf dwn kwi hr hti now (while) I was 
stretched on my belly.” 

it you Tind ttc sans 
on moving, lit. it being on going and coming.® 

Or else it may be employed where wv is in the infinitive. 

Ex, (sa WIR SSS LSS v x tt (read tm) skt, wun ngw a spell for 
not perishing, but for keeping alive.* 

So too after the participles of wan (below § 396, 2) and after several forms 
of that verb to be discussed later (§§ 470-1). 

These combinations with different forms of @" wx ‘be’ find their 
explanation in the last paragraph of § 118, where the very restricted employment 
of zw was remarked upon, and where wz was regarded as supplying its missing 
parts. From this point of view wau:f hr §dm is simply the future tense of zz-/ 
hr sdm, and wn-ki rf dwn-kwi simply the old perfective form of zw-2 dwa-kwi. On 
the same lines we might expect to find &~*2\ wu-f hr Sdm after the particle 
th, as object of di, and so forth. The comparative rarity of such developments 
of the pseudo-verbal construction makes it impossible to illustrate all the varieties 
that doubtless occurred in the Middle Egyptian literature; but we may at least 
quote some examples with the sdm-:f form of wz after prepositions. In agree- 
ment with the rules already laid down (§§ 107; 157, 1), the form @” ~ wan-f 
either marks semple futurity or else lays stress on the duration of the act in 
question, whereas &—~ wyz-f is without reference to any particular time and lays 


BZ NPR DAY wun-ti hr mt iwt and it keeps 


no stress on duration. 
—. a A << ) 
Exx, SR om SR ren rm) dred nw, n-mrwt wan rnwsn mn Nn 


dt | made this, in order that their names might be enduring eternally.’ 

oO NE TAY NOt (SSE) Gt wan sdsety bity imy-r mic 
Ru-snb hr ts m mnunw EHrp-fHekiwR-mtgrw when the royal chancellor and 
general of the army Rensonbu was commanding in the fortress ‘ Khatkauré¢-the- 
deceased-is-leader ’.° 

NS KD BIE BooS KIRA dan wi pri it, bft wn-f mr(w) my father 
said to me, when he was ill.” 

XK a Bel aH SU a? os ke tt ft iry, r wn hi n hk: hr hst-k 
one shall do accordingly, so that the soul of the Prince may praise thee.’ 
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§ 327. \\e_4 or-ht ‘after’ with noun + old perfective.—The sentence 
with simple adverbial predicate does not appear to admit of government by 
prepositions (§ 154), but examples may be quoted where m-#¢ ‘after’ is followed 
by noun +old perfective : 

(oie ot TeomL ge Non  QlSdel$sr tw dé-m-(i) it Xe n ‘Twn n 
LTft m-Qt Tw-m-itrw senk-t(2) | gave corn of Upper Egypt to Yuni and Hefat 
(names of towns), after lmiotru (another town) had been fed. 

LNs aTs,o ATT br m-ht hrw sw: hr nn now after (some) days had 
passed over these things.? 


§ 328. The pseudo-verbal construction after the relative adjective 
nty.— Two cases must here be considered, namely, that in which the subject of the 
relative clause is identical with the antecedent and that in which it differs from it. 

1. When the subject of the relative clause is identical with the antecedent, 
it is latent in the relative adjective itself and requires no further expression. 

Exx. QU\°NT Weil a mi uty hr shit kt mde like one who is thinking 
of something else, lit. who is on recalling another saying.® 

AHS BLIND Je =08 imy-r -hnwty n kp Kki nty sb(w) r Medw the 
chamberlain of ay secret apartments Keki who had been sent to Medamid.* 

De See SLT thf nty thn(w) x niwt rst the fields of his which 
are near to the Southern City.® 

2. Examples are rare in which the subject is different from the antecedent 
and in which, accordingly, a noun or pronoun has to be inserted after z¢y, though, 
from the analogy of § 200, 2, we might have expected their frequent occurrence. 

Exx. J=™“o° J$Q-33 . Go 2 ir dw pf Bekw nty pt tn 
rhn-ti hrf as for that mountain of Bakhu on which this heaven rests.* 

Bx IGN aa LAN a en SIN ie ee Py BE Ryan 
rs, nn irt bizyt n nz n hrdw what is this purpose for which (lit. this which....as 
regards it) we have come, without doing wonders for the children ?° 

See also the examples below § 333, and one which is negatived in § 334. 


Oss. Late Egyptian can use the pseudo-verbal construction with zz after the 


relative adjective ; see below § 468, 4. 


§ 329. Subject+old perfective after ~~ ntt and 2 wat.—tThis 
construction is common after #¢/, both as ‘that’ and also when it is preceded by 
a preposition ; see §§ 187. 223. 

Exx. This despatch is brought >t" SAO IS BIN 7 rit rh & nt 
hci (eng, waz, sub) hew m n-sw-bit to let thee know that My Majesty (I. p. h.) is 


arisen as king of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 
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§ 327 


1 Cairo 20001, Sim. 
WPEZAB Wo KORG OAs 
SETHE, Spriiche, 24*, 
6 (J 6). 

2 Westc.12, 9. Sim. 
Hid By MOL NEES a tiGle 
Once with ir m-At, 
Ann. 42, 19, 25. 


& £6, 102, 16. Sim. 
2b. 32,21; Westc. 10, 
AR PAIGE POY, WEX 
Urk. iv. 690, 43; 1023, 
2 


= IIE, SMith, (We 
Sim. 72. 389. 


DT (WAX IN AOU KY 
Sim. 2. 649,16; Led. 
AT 40 Lakatos 
32; Learst 6, 5-6; 
Cairo 20003, 1; 20537, 
4. 


ba SETHE, Spriiche, 
44%, 8 (Aa). 


68 Westc. 11, 10-12. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1092, 
12, doubtful. 


1 Urk. iv. 80=81, 
6. Sim. 20. 81; 3. 


§ 329 


1 P, Kah. 37,15-16. 
Sim. 2d. 27, 8. Sim. 
with 72(-72¢¢, 26.28, 41. 

BID Gb Bop, Pek 
Sim. with sw, 3rd 
pers. m. sing. Urh. 


VA Semel 
SY WA Sp (See OY 
Sim, Lac, 7X. 23; 


17; with 2ft-ntt, P. 
Kah. 11,19, qu. § 223. 
Sim. s(y), 3rd _ pers. 
f. sing., after s¢¢ for 
n-ntt, Sin, B76. 


4 Louvre C ro. 


5 Paheri 3. 


6 7. Carn. 5. Sim. 
AZ. 43, 28,45 37,193 
Dav. Ken. 42. 

Del B. 155. Sim. 
AZ. 69, 28, 10. 


8 Paheri 3. 


9 Paheré 3. 


10 Sin.B 248-9. Sim. 
Pr, 2, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


It isa communication to (my) lord =""m Ren S ¥ F | lel Nd vate Aew 
nb n nb (eng, wa, snb) cd wae to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord (1. p. h.) 
are safe and prosperous.! 

It is a communication =""efh YO Boal ~Gosle ~ute wi spr-kwi r 
dmi n Hwt-Pds to the effect that I have arrived at the town of Ha-pedes.’ 

on" OP SIDR . 2r-att wi ry-kwi rnw-tn because I know your 
names. ° 

Similarly, but much more rarely, after wz. 

Ex. IG@Qom\S| 7 > doy} ANS idk n Hr wat wi he-kwi m 
m3 hrw-f thou shalt say to Horus that I was rejoiced at his triumph, lit. at his- 
voice-becomes-true.* 

Note in the above examples the characteristic use of the dependent 
pronouns. Instead of these the suffix-pronouns are apt to appear for the 2nd 
and 3rd sing. masc.; see above § 223, end. 


§ 330. The pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal 
compounds ¢3h tw-i etc.—Evidence has been quoted in § 223 suggesting that 
the pronominal compounds of § 124 originated in the fusion of the final ¢ of xé¢ 
with the dependent pronouns or suffix-like pronouns found following that word. 
Hence it is not surprising to encounter, from Dyn. XVII onwards, examples of 
the pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal compounds. 

Exx. PAP QR. ANTAL) A fwlw fr as-n m Smt one is hurrying us in (our) 
going. 

em OR a\Ne (wn ko-wyn hr tn Kmt we are undisturbed in 
possession of (lit. cool under) our (part of) Egypt.° 

XM DS BSL RB— pf nk-k sw bpr(w) that which thou wouldst pray for, it 
has happened.’ 

\ ba) SS sy vefr-tt wrt it (the field) is very good.? 

OL PRAISE lel S, srw ufr(w), twtw kow, ni un ihw hr ith the day is 
fine, one is cool, the oxen are drawing (the plough).° 


§ 331. The pseudo-verbal construction with m-+infinitive.—As 
noted already in § 304, 2, \\ m+infinitive is used with verbs of motion as an 
occasional substitute for 47+ infinitive; possibly the former lays more emphasis 
than the latter on the gradual, drawn out, character of the movement. 

The constructions employed with this form of predicate differ in no way 
from those employed with £7 + infinitive. It suffices, therefore, to give examples. 

Exx. o\ al goA\PMHA APA BH HO 5 10 m twt, s 10 m Smt hr strir ch 
ten men came and ten men went (lit. were in coming .... in going), conducting 
me to the palace.” See § 322 for the absence of an introductory word before the 
subject. 
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“PASTE Sm dl> ANA gmt Afrw pw iwf m iit 1 found it was a 
serpent which was coming, lit. it was in coming.! Cf. § 323 for zw. 

N27 eB ADR A= e mi wi m hit r Kmt, behold, 1 am going down to 
oe eee ong chs324; 

BO mm KO TG SONNE ARS! 57 by n wnwt hwt-ntr tn nty m che m iba 
the first phylé of the priesthood of this temple which is entering upon its monthly 
For the relative adj. cf. § 328. 

It isa communication =~" yf FINS hy 44 Gy v-ett nb (enh, was, snb) m gntyt 
to the effect that (my) lord (. p. h.) is sailing south. For ~-né¢ cf. § 329. 

Possibly in all the three last examples, and certainly in the first of them, the 
So too in English we 


duties, lit. ts in rising in the month.? 


action referred to lay in the future, not in the present. 
say ‘he is going down’ for ‘he is about to go down’. 


§ 332. The pseudo-verbal construction with r+infinitive.—This 
construction is often used to express future action, whether simply or as 
conditioned by the speaker's will; in other words, it corresponds alike to English 
‘will’ and to English ‘shall’. One may compare the construction with the ~ of 
futurity discussed above in § 122. 

Exx. Vii homajJQ—+-H PB 726 2 hk vr kO6 nw m3 the heart of Thy 
Majesty will be refreshed at seeing.’ 

\ Bosak — J A Nh ca tw apt r iit m hnw a ship will come from home.® 


jel— ff A®sr a iw:s r mst wdf she will give birth late. 

(ed— oo hlL— 
shall inquire about it) at the Treasury.® 
passive of this construction. 

Ad 8's h—-TTlUB vk wi rv nhm wh, 2s) behold, I will take 
away thy ass, peasant. For mé& see § 324. 

The above examples show that the various modes of introducing the subject 
found with 4v+infinitive here repeat themselves. For an example after the 
particle smwn+suffix see § 241. The construction iw:f r sdm is particularly 
common, and has survived into Coptic as a specific future tense. One even finds 
wun: v Sdm, though this involves a tautologous insistence on the notion of futurity. 
Ex. a ¥ Fila E OTN wan nb (nk, was, snb) r irt hrw cz (my) lord 
(I. p. h.) shall spend a day here." 

The construction wxn-f r dm occurs also after zr ‘if’,!°* but in this case it is 
simply a substitute for zw-/ 7 sdm, according to the rule given in § 150. 

Ex. joe" Sa], iv wun f r rdit st if he will give it.” 

In one example wt may similarly be taken as the equivalent of x¢¢ zw: 

jen (Sl =a? iw dd-n-sn wnt sn r hdt tpw they said they would 
destroy heads.* For the dependent pronoun after wat see § 187. 
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“4 tw-tw rx Sut st r pr-hd it shall be inquired about (lit. one 
Note that the use of zw-¢w provides the 


§ 331 


1 Sh. S. 61-2, Sim. 
P. Kah. 33, 33-43 
Urk. iv. 7,1. 


2 Peas. R 2-3. Sim. 
P. Boul, xviii. 22. 


8 AZ. 37, 97. Sim. 


‘ntyw m hpr, Urk. iv. 


120, 13; 1083, 5. 14. 


SPL IG. B35, XG, 
4ntyt completed. 


5 Westc.5, 4.Sim.P. 
Pet. 1116 B, 35. 61-2. 
After r-ntt, AZ. 59, 
Peis 10) 

6 Sk. S. 119-20: 
Sim. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
63.68; Pt. 407; Stn. 
B2o3yasaiecas. Bil, 
281; Westc.9, 10-11. 

O12 UHos On, $2 
Sim. Siz. B71. 

8 Urk. iv. 694. Sim. 
‘shall’; 26. 1023, 15; 
P. Kah. 13, 27; Cairo 
20003, 4. 


4 JAG Vi The, 
Sim, 2b. 12; 313-4; 
SS Uk. OPS Tae 
LenS eiienl te 


TERI BX or 


108 Cf, too with Ar 
p- 250, n. 6. 


BITE KG Mi ie y 


Na Nofru 33. 


§ 332 


1 Kopt. 8, 7-8. Sim. 
PUK GhaO 1da10s 20, 
2, qu. § 298; Westc. 
9; 24- 


oT. Caxitwa. 


DIX 1s ONT. 
57-8. Cf. Ahind 73, 
qu. § 502. 


ao Pehl BIO B39: 
Sim. 2b. 66; Pé. 82; 
DSG1L lands Oy) Vake In 
ostracon formerly be- 
longing to M. Naville. 

OP TER TMs, PR Be 
Sim. Adm. 4, 7. 


5 Amrah 29, 5. 


7 Sh. S. 74-5, with 
a faulty sign omitted. 


8 P, Pet. 11164, 48. 
Sim. Zed. 126. 


® Urk, iv. 1109. 


10 Peas. BY, 293. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Note the use with the relative adjective uty; cf. § 328. 

Ex. Jod 7 foP MACYS NaH ir nsw ub shm-ir-f nb nly r hip wf 
as to every king and every potentate who shall forgive him.! 

An isolated example shows the pronominal compound ¢éz2 (§§ 124. 330) as 
subject : 

emo fy IES BES fot rv thn haf sd-i ht-f 1 will engage with 
him that I may cleave open his belly.’ 

Another example illustrates the use of fw described in § 325: 

Le Mead me dS usw pw r iit x rsy it is (the case that) a king will come 
belonging to the south.® 


In a few passages the 


§ 333. The construction }—2z, tw r sdm. 
indefinite pronoun ¢w (§ 47) is unexpectedly found as subject without support 
from a preceding particle or auxiliary verb. 

Ex. oar 8, PAIN fw r ssp Grew nw ch; one shall take weapons of 


warfare.* 
This construction is found also after the relative adjective zy. 


Exx. Se eles ir-tw m ntt tw r wd wf one shall do according as one 
shall command him.° 


== 
Bat 


_— a 


= Ee bo aH PKR} ir rf uty tw (for tw) nd r gmt-f m-hit 
uz 2 waw as for everyone whom one shall find within the stelae.® 
In the last example the position of fw before 2é is noteworthy ; compare 


§ 375, Oss. 


§ 334. Negation of the pseudo-verbal construction.—Lastly, we 
have to consider how the pseudo-verbal construction could be negated. Examples 
are rare; a few cases occur where ~~ zx is followed by a dependent pronoun, 
once in a relative clause with zy. 

Exx. “SOS AQ | uz wi hr sd st I do not hear it.’ 

~~ 1S 2 1H st 3 wk it is not profitable to thee.® 

Writings KS EJP om vty nu st hbs such as (lit. as which they) are 
not clothed, i.e. provided with official seals or dockets.’ 

Compare with the second of the above examples the following : 

@I" un 2G wk it is not profitable to thee.! 

Here we have possibly an ellipse of the pronoun s¢, but it is also conceivable 
that this is an instance of xz with future meaning before the sai-f followed by 
a dative (cf. § 144, 2), in imitation of the construction of adjective + dative (§ 141); 
the meaning would then be ‘it will not profit thee’, 

As a rule, the meaning conveyed by the pseudo-verbal construction is 
negated in a quite different form. We have seen (§ 105, 3) that ~ ao” x Sdmviuf 
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is the natural medium employed for denying the occurrence of an action 
throughout the course of a more or less prolonged period; as such, it is clearly 
the most appropriate negative counterpart of the old perfective with its implica- 
tions of permanence and stability ;1 7 sdm-n:f also serves to negate #r + infinitive 
when this chances to describe a continued or repeated action? The negation of 
the construction with 7+infinitive is, of course, “~2\—~ uu Sdm-f (§ 105, 2).8 It 
is only in Late Egyptian that ~~ xz can stand before iw:/ 7 Sd; one instance 
falling within our period is quoted below, § 468, 4. 


YR hs ell aA WIG boys halon 
3B) cw be rapacious. A J Yh db; stop up, block. 


Ss Ss ° . 
a, var. => Cd, be in good condi- aS éw place; also forms abstracts, 


tion, safe. as bw nfr good; bw din, evil. 


SIM wd: be whole, sound, pro- woos 2 § 


| nitw hostages, securities. 


1 Exx, in § 418. 

2 See the first ex. 
in § 324; also Adm. 
p- 107. 

3 Exx. P. Pet. 11168, 
41. 423 Aopt. 8, 8. 


sperous. Caus. swa? make pro- ie ce 
sperous ; swa? 7d see § 225. im Ee me Ant-§ garden. 
al} e 7 

K-44 Garo, Seas OBA RY, Re s? body (of men) ; corps ; regi- 
= AS nds be poor; of eyes, dim. ment. 
eS hrw be satisfied, quiet. ko dwt morning; also ANNO dw; (m.). 
es htp pardon, ” someone. =r apt taste (noun). 
N48) Rm FepOrL Announce, oJ Y Gbtyw Coptus, a town in 
em /S\ smn (caus.) retire; rest. Upper Egypt. 


Be LOA hep ah ees, OCB BI 


(a) Reading lesson: extract from the archives of the temple of Illahin, dating 
Jrom the ninth year of Sesostris LIL The headings here underlined are written 
in red tn the origenal. 


(QUSR Bon xe, WdoK. smi si tpy n wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 
ON 9 Nd nty m che ne ibd. 
Vinatin 2S ddt-n-sn (§ 382) pw: 


1 P. Berl. 10003 A ii. 16-19, published MOLLER, Hreratische Lesestiicke, i. p. 18. 
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oer weve hb? Iow-k nb ed wads, 
att ae ERG Fen TL span hnw nb n hwt-ntr, 
attra « lta tlh bt nbt nt hwt-ntr cd wd;, 
RR BK Wo m- 53 g-nwn wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 
ay Ne DINK S | nty m smnt me 3bd. 


deTG SO Neh th Jeol tw hwt-ntr mert m bw nb nfr. 
1 The formula generally used by officials in reporting to their superiors. It is doubtless the ‘overseer of the 
temple’ (imy-r hwt-ntr) who is here addressed, 2 Partly destroyed. 


‘Report of the first phylé (i.e. company) of the priesthood of this temple 
which is entering upon (lit. rising up in) the month(ly duties). What they said 
as: All thy business is safe and sound. We have received all the property of 
the temple—everything belonging to the temple being safe and sound—from 
the fourth phylé of the priesthood of this temple which is retiring from the 
month(ly duties). The temple is fortunate in all prosperity.’ 


(2) Translate into English : 


NS Aol EAD Bima Tee 
l= 2k av TB A eure TAG 
Ham (TP ARDS TBS SS TL EG lesa 

lel Neem FTL eh A Rel eT 
2 Nera?) eR ae ee 
Hi SAT, 2) SNe ee Ae 
ISevabxciee® © LUBE SIN TH low! 


Aw" 


oltre Ts: © [Mama cai 
1 From the Annals of Tuthmosis TI; #7 n/y nd is Late Egyptian for nty 1d. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) Now after three days had passed over this, His Majesty sailed southward, 
his heart rejoicing (sw, lit. expanded). (2) A remedy for (lit. of) every limb 
which is ill. (3) Behold, 1 am come to you. (4) She was silent at that moment, 
for (4v-nt¢) she knew that the slave was there. (5) As to every prince (/sty-r) 
who shall petition (lit. approach) the lord (I. p.h.) to pardon him, his property 
shall be taken from him. (6) Thou shalt be seated beneath the trees of thy 
garden. (7) How unhappy (és7) is old age! All taste is gone. The mouth 
is silent and does not speak. “(8) Whoever comes to us, he shall be listened to. 
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THE IMPERATIVE 


§ 335. As in other languages, the imperative! expresses a command or 
exhortation addressed directly to one or more persons. It is thus implicitly in 
the 2nd person. In M. E. no difference of form is visible for masc. and fem." 

The sengu/ar has no flexional ending, exx. a}, sd ‘hear’, 4 én ‘bring’. 

The plural had originally the ending 7, and some rare Middle Egyptian 
instances may be quoted where this z has coalesced with a preceding radical 7 to 
form y, as in \\—-l a my (from mi-d), ‘come’? =f lar rmy (from rmi-i) ‘weep 
ye’. The same ending y is found once, at least, with a strong verb, ex. Jo{4Q.%,! 
ithy ‘drag ye’. The later ending seems to be w, but examples where this is 
written out are so rare as to be not beyond suspicion; so \4} ddw ‘say’, 
Ne, sw ‘go’ Asa rule the plural imperative presents the same appear- 
ance as the singular, exx. [||"j'] sszé ‘preserve’,? = ir ‘make’,® but it is by no 


means unusual to find the plural determinative |1), |, exx. S|) HA, was(w) 


‘proceed ’,° [lf }\ 4h! sZ2(w) ‘remember’; *° | QS 2mz(w) ‘ give’.1% 


§ 336. Forms from the mutable verbs.—A final semi-vowel is never 
shown and gemination is also unusual. The forms quoted below are singulars, 
unless otherwise stated. 
but also \ \ 2," as regularly in O.K. 

zae inf. |\—nmmo—o i¢ ‘wash’ ;13 & wx An ‘row’.'* ‘Make’, ‘do’ has = Zr, 
In (7a és ‘go’, ‘hie thee’,!° the z is the prothetic z discussed in § 272; the 
verb-stem is uncertain, but doubtless began with s. (Note that in Old Egyptian 
the prothetic z is often found with imperatives of the 2-/¢. class;'7 Middle 
Egyptian examples are |S] iv@ ‘inquire’ '® and |\\ A zéms ‘bring’.) For the 
rather rare plurals in y see § 335. 

gae inf. {fs msd ‘spurn’.*° 


anom, Imperatives from the stems (7)az ‘give’ and 22, zw ‘come’ are un- 


2ae gem. —\ m3 ‘see’ ;" 


ora y) place - Olaya. comey= 


common, exx. «2 @,”! plur. wual|)>, =] ay, 
Ordinarily they are replaced by imperatives from other stems, as follows :— 
(Ws *%4 imi ‘give’, ‘place’ is written with a determinative o,”° sometimes 
differing from «+, but often identical with the latter. In early hieratic no 
distinction is made between o» and —, and scholars conventionally use — in 
transcribing from hieratic, thus |—5,* or |{\<5.2"_ Also in hieroglyphic texts 
— for o» is not rare, exx. |S, (\c5.% The hieroglyphic variant |, 
(Dyn. XVIII) * is due to an ancient misinterpretation of hieratic — as \. 
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§ 335 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 492 foll. Also AZ. 
1, 42. 
14 But Copt. has m. 
amou, f. amé‘ come’; 
f, see too Ord, 5, I. 
ZVGING. TRIES Nay, AOE 
IUD RSG PI 


* Adm. 10, 3. Sim. 
BID, JAIATS, O6KS 
61; Ary, Stockholm 
55, 13; dey, Siut 3, 
43; WY, AZ. Sy Loe 

4 Urk. iv. 1023, 16. 

DIE eh fe, 

6 Adm. Io, 3. 


© Tip the Sy iby BSc 
Sim. Pr. 2,5; Stat 
go, 19; Lac. ZR. 78, 
5.19; Urk. iv, 656, 2. 

8 Siut 5, 46. 

® Sin. B 282. Sim. 
Urk.iv. 100, 16—101, 
6; 656,15; 752, 9-12. 

10 Adm. 11, 3. 4. 6. 


10a Stockholm 55, 
Te 
BSG GOR LANG: 
LL Ssati7igntOsn3 Os 
Urk., iv. 1087, 4. 

12 Peas. BY, 247. 

ISP Sie Shae 

14 Weste. 6, 6. 

LIAL ABIB, 183 it 
68. 81; Sim. B 188. 
18 See AZ, 48, 41-2. 

17 A different view, 


ERM. Gramm. § 381, 
Nena 


18 AZ. &y, 104. 
19 Meir i. 10. 


DOr Pele 

2 Rhind, no. 41; 
Pt. 250. 

22 4Z. 58, 18%. 

220\Coffins, Lr, 185. 
188. 

23 Peas. B 1, 67; 
Eb. 2, 2; 60, 17-19. 

24 Urk, iv. 651, 7.9. 

25 An early example 
of the sign, Prah. (E. 
R.A.), 32 (Dyn, V). 

26 Sin. B 73. 125. 
PTR SVCn Ss URE 

27 Sin. R. 103; Peas. 
R111; Led. 148. 

2% Meir iii. 23. 

29 Kopt. 8,5; Urk. 
iv. 654, 16, 17. 

30 BUDGE, p. 126, 4. 
Sim. Ur&, iv. 20, II. 
15; 101, 4. 6. 


§ 336 


1 Meir i. 10. Sim. 
Nida HES SING Ps 

2 Sit. Bi6o; P. 
Kah, 32,17; Mu. K. 
2,9. 

STUrk Av. 1075, 10. 
eG SAE TS AS GIG 9 

* Erm. Hymn. 13, 
4. Sim. 2d. 12, 2. 3. 4. 

SEP 7 a Bye MAR, 
Abyd. i. 26, £3 33; 
39, a. 


® Peas.R 48; Westc. 
4, 6. 23; 8,9. 


1 Peas. R 47-8. 
Sim. St. B 73-4; 
PYPeTsA Sib OS, BIG 
Leas. B1, 67-9. 

8 Cairo 20538, ii. 
c 10 Sim. Ur&. iv. 
20, 9-16; 100, 16-7, 


® Lac. ZR. 14, 15. 
Sim. Metr i, 10, reg. 
3 (try-k); Sin. B199 
(#wt-). 


WU PAG 1}, SEY 
Sim. 26. B1, 213. 

1 Sin. B 282. 
Urk, iv. 660, 9. 

12 Pahert 3; Rekh. 
13; plur. gs(w) tm, 
Pahert 3. 

Oe WP Tere SS 
hurrying us’, Paher23, 
qu. § 330. 


Sim. 


BSH esi camenae2— 3s 
Sim, St, B 188. 190; 
Pt. 233; see GUNN, 
Stud. p. 74. For the 
employment in this 
use of the adverb my 
(§ 205, 1) instead ot 
min see JEA. 38, 18, 
n. 6; sim. probably 
ny), P. Heb. i. 32. 
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It is from | '\\= émi ‘give’ that o» has been borrowed as a biliteral sign for 
mt (also for initial ~, § 41), chiefly introduced by m as 3,, with the variants 
4,, 48; so in the imperative #z ‘come’ next to be treated. 

Sa mi} ‘come’ is more often written %,]a, both in hieratic? and in 
hieroglyphic? For a writing {\—l||a my of the plural see above § 335. 

A similarly written word 5, 7 (Coptic s20) means ‘take’, and occurs rarely 
in ancient religious texts; ex. B,“"“<> m nk irty-k ‘take to thyself thy eyes ’.* 
Since this 7 is always accompanied by a dative, use is occasionally made of the 
sign e— mn, ex. --_. mn mk for m wk;° this graphic peculiarity is similar to 
the writing of 2(y)-sw ‘he belongs to’ with 1, see above § 114, 2. 

The negative verb +\\-- zm forms an imperative §\, which is dealt with 
below in § 340. 

For ‘bring’ A 2° is common. 


§ 337. Use of the imperative.—The independent use is quite common. 

Exx. |7 ai BIOTA is in ni ifd m pri go fetch me a cloth 
from my house.’ 

KWIF 2 Coe dw3(w) nsw N-mtt-Re praise ye king Nema‘ré<.® 

An imperative is often followed by a Sdm-f form continuing and elaborating 
the command. 

Ex. Alay) j= ASS! wy, utrw, ir-tn mkt-f come, ye gods, and give 
him protection, lit. make his protection.® 

In such cases it is impossible to decide whether the sd¢m:f form should be 
classified as expressing an exhortation (§ 40, 2) or as introducing a clause of 
purpose (§§ 40, 1; 219). 

Often some adjunct is added to reinforce the meaning of the imperative. 
1. This adjunct may be a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. l=@~ wat tw ds-k give judgment thou thyself.” 

BINA rm SIG) was(w) tn r --hnwii proceed ye to the hall of audience." 

For other examples see below under 3 and § 338, 3. In the common 
2+ #s tw ‘haste thee’,!* ss is probably transitive 1* and ¢w, accordingly, 
direct object. 


2. Or again liveliness may be imparted to the imperative by adding a 
reflexive dative. 

Ex. fT IS pee ALES TR or wk bw m nfrwt nbt nt hnw 
equip for thyself a bark with all the fair ones of the Residence.” 

3. Commoner than either of these modes of reinforcement is the use of *+ 
suffix explained in § 252, 2, or else the employment of the related particle z7/ 


(§ 252, 3). A few typical examples are quoted again here. 
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Exx. @\ Maza sv r-& tarry thou.! 

<2 lj, |, 74 ir-tn Hr, ntrw behold ye Horus, ye gods.’ 

2\\'\e r= sdm(w) ivf tn hearken ye.* 

In the last instance the particle z~f is accompanied by the dependent 
pronoun Zz, this being used in the manner described above under 1. 


4. The rather rare particle &, #() ‘pray’ is similarly used with imperatives ; 
examples have been quoted in § 250. 


§ 338. Special uses of the imperative.—1. The imperative = ir 
‘make’ is occasionally used with an infinitive as a periphrasis for the simple 
imperative. So with a verb of motion. 

Ex. 2 Ai—aA8 iv wh iwt ry Kmt return thou (lit. make for thyself 
coming) to Egypt.‘ 

A technical term in Egyptian mathematics was $fJ®°\\X, weh-tp m X 
‘multiply x’ (# times), doubtless literally ‘bow the head at’ (or ‘over’); instead 
of this imperative ® is rarely found =ffj®°9\ X ir weh-tp m X with the same 
meaning.° 

The negation of this form of periphrasis is \\= ™ ir, for the use of which 
see § 340, 2. 

2. To express the equivalent of an imperative for the 3rd person, (\\z— 
imi ‘give’, ‘cause’ is employed, with following sd-f form as after (r)di. 
Compare in English ‘let him hear’. 

Exx. DRA laNe = & wf imi ref rwk go to him, let him learn thy 
name, lit. cause that he learn thy name.’ 

IWSSR Ms 8 imi sdm wn nbn ngt let our mighty lord hearken to us.* 


Spe Sores 


INST ~O—A-DIAX? tm dhn-t(w)-f m te st let him be appointed at this 


Se es 
moment, i. e. at once.’ 

To negative this construction use is made of \\7,  rdi ‘let not’, see below 
§ 340, 3. 

3. It is appropriate here to discuss some phrases for ‘beware lest’. The 
commonest is & Wet ssw, var. Verh, ‘beware’, lit. ‘guard’, followed by the 
sdm-f form. 

Exx. & Aewqyyna2e sw ddf shr-f beware lest he say his plan.’° 

AR DX PINE sew dd-tn beware lest ye say." 

Siw is always regarded as an imperative, probably rightly, although the 
presence of the final radical -z does not altogether favour thissview./? 9° [he 
imperative from this verb is perhaps also to be seen in & % ohh 534, of which one 
variant is Reo At ‘fight’,* in case these writings are to be analysed as s? tw 
and ‘hz ¢w, i.e. imperative + dependent pronoun (§ 337, 1), respectively; such writings 
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§ 387 


UIA IT, Be, Ber. 
? Lac. ZR. 18, 17. 


S Urk. iv. 367, 13. 


4 Sin. B188. 


5 Rhind, nos, 21. 
26. 43. 57. 

6 Rhind, no. 43. 
More often infrk 
(§ 431, 1) wehetd, 70. 
45. 46. 50. 59. 


7 Sin. B 73-4. Sim. 
7b. Br25. 
8 Urk. iv. 654. Sim. 


ZORORK, 709s 

PI ICH, ity Say 
Sim. opt. 8, 5-6; 
Weste. 8, 3. 


10 fi, 419. Sim, 20. 
4383 P7. 2.) 213 Leas. 
Bi, 145; P. Aah, 29, 
UES SYOTS Ti AUrKe), 

1 Ork, iv. 365. Sim. 
Pi, 223; Lb. 95, 12. 

WS Hor sj# as) an 
imperative meaning 
‘guard’ see J/z//. 1, 5, 
qu. § 212, 

1S Z 300: 


14 Pf, 300. Sim. 20, 
149. 281. 


§ 338 


EAR ANE VIBES, WO} 

O18, Mi) (LOE 
149); 611. 

SEL SA 2OOnz Ole 
300; P. Pet, 1116 A, 
122; without gemina- 
tion, zd. 48. 

4 Mu. K. 3, 7 foll. 

5 M.u. K. 8, 6-9. 

6 Pt. 154. 260. 300. 

Wee JARS SOONIING 
48. 

8 Pt. 149. 281. 475, 


9 Pt 157. 611. Sim. 
P.Kah. 3, 32. Allen 
(AJSL. 44, 132) re- 
gards mz in both cases 
as prep. A possible ex. 
of r+ Sdm-f after ssw 
tw, Pt. 612-3. 

TOSS 179) Sims 
and pers., 26.13; Pt. 
299. 

U Stv.B 256-7. Sim. 
TA Oy 3 


WT AY ASAI TAGE 
Pt. 169. 476. 


Sim. 


USS Jeg 3} hy Sila 
Sim. Pt. 389; Urk. 
iv. 1090, 9; I091, 2. 


4 Pt. 486. Sim. 2d. 
477: 


3 P7726, Sim. £6. 


489-90. A very 
exceptional instance 
Peas. B1, 222. 

16 Pf, 52. Sim. 20. 


3743 Pr. 2,1; plural, 
OUrk. iv. 752, 9. 


17 Paheri 3. Sim. 
Wil, He, Sc rue 


18 Urk. - iv. 650 
(slightly restored). 
Sim, 20m [lO7s0 30m 76 
14; eas. BI, 222. 
224. 

19 Urk, iy. 1070, 4. 
Sint 20. OVO. 75 
LIOV, Vail l1O, Os 
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would, of course, be very abnormal, but the explanation is supported by the fact 
that @ == ssw cn (plur.)! and AHS cz tw are actually found? On the 
other hand, s## might be interpreted as sz-¢(é), 2nd sing. of the old perfective, 
the construction being that of § 313. In Dyn. XVIII SARA H)4 52-22 occurs 
for ‘beware’ in a number of places,® and can be nothing but the old perfective ; 
for the unusual gemination see above § 310, end. 

As to the construction of these various phrases, ssw alone seems to be 
followed by sadm:f, which is sometimes replaced by a noun‘ or an infinitive.® 
After st, chet and sv3¢2 we find either % Zr+a noun® (or infinitive”) or else the 
vetitive ‘do not’ (§ 340).2 After 4: tw the vetitive mz is found.® 


§ 389. Object of the imperative.—Like all other parts of the verb 
except the infinitive (§ 300), the imperative takes the dependent pronoun as its 
object, when the object is pronominal. 


Exx. — \ D3} m7: wi see (thou) me.” = |—de ts sw raise him.” 


§ 340. Negation of the imperative.—1. In order to effect the negation 
of the imperative use is made of {\ ™, the imperative of the verb +{\~ dz 
(§ 342). This is followed by a special verb-form to be discussed hereafter (§ 341), 
to which the name xegatzval complement will be given. 

Exx. \@44 m snd do not fear.” 

eile 
another.'® 

\oteHSal Yo um ir sw r thn ink do not make him an intimate, lit. 
into one-who-draws-nigh to thee." 

When the verb thus negated is an adjective-verb, a noun followed by the suffix 
of the 2nd pers. is apt to be added with the meaning of the Latin accusative of 
respect. See above § 88, 2, and further below §§ 343 Oss.; 345. 

Exx. \RS Yo Lm 3d ib-k rf let not thy heart be angry against him, lit. 
be not angry as to thy heart.™ 

NOAA? So 7 2 tb-& hr rik do not be puffed up (lit. great as to thy 
heart) on account of thy knowledge.'® 


m radi kt m st kt do not put one thing in the place of 


2. From Dyn. XVIII onward the vernacular replaced the simple vetitive 
m by \S\> m ir ‘do not make’, to which the infinitive was added as object. 
A few examples may be found already in texts of the Tuthmoside period. 

Ex. \>@°4h m ir snd do not fear." 

3. The negation of the construction zmé sdm-f ‘let him hear’ (§ 338, 2) is 
NLL Ne rai sdf “do not cause (or allow) that he hear’. 

Exx. KP U9) 9 NO on] m radi smn hr min pf sz let us not go 
upon that difficult road.1® 

ALAND em me radi sd: tw msi \et them not be listened to.! 
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THE NEGATIVAL COMPLEMENT 


§ 341. The special verb-form! used after the vetitive \\ mz ‘do not’ (§ 340, 1) 
will be called the negatival complement, since it is only employed after 
this and the other parts of what we shall term ‘the negative verb’ (below 
§§ 342-350). Hitherto it has been known, less suitably, as the ‘ predicative’ form. 

The principal characteristic of the negatival complement is the ending % w, 
which, however, more often than not is left unwritten. Gemination appears in 
the case of the 2a¢ gem. verbs, but not elsewhere; the gae inf. display some 
curious full writings retaining the final radical. 


25 Eee Wee de bexangry )? Newh “fll “be full 2 With ay ex: 
Ko dSs~ sdw ‘be eager ’.! 

pat, Exx,. &=Jx gh wid ‘answer’ ;° (“J szé ‘be in health’. 
D> _,° vatw ‘be right’;7 of) Ke 4dh ¢wsw ‘importune ’. 

2ae gem. With gemination, exx. 2" Lun ‘destroy’;° —=\\ ll sum _ be 
hot 1° From wzn is found @ wun ‘be’. ‘See’ has —\\ 7277. 

jae inf. Without gemination and without final radical, exx. EH /e ‘lift 
up’; “~S fs ‘be humble’.* Showing w, exx. Dea Aw ‘fall’; LF S— 
‘Make’ yields the form = iy," and ‘seize’ both D®Y ztw8 


The details are as follows: 


With w, exx. 


Stu" pierce’ .* 
and WY i719 
caus. 2-lit, Exx. [Ps strw ‘cause to go up’;” leeST swew ‘make dark.” 
caus. 3-lit, Exx. |= shpr ‘create’; I} obs shdnw ‘make wrathful’.** 
gae inf. With final w or z (4), as well as the ending w, exx. |[=>>4 
m(w)dww ‘speak ’,2* |=) Sh m(w)dyw,? as well as l= Oh m(w)dw;” JE 
Ble Als dsgyw ‘be weary’.*? Other verbs seeming to belong to this class are 
2g Well BY Lwyw ‘rob’ * and x, |e gh stwyw® ‘proclaim’, var. [a $h sézw.%° 


‘Give’ shows —, vdi.** ‘Come’ has only a} zw.” ‘Bring’ has 


anom. haat 


3 77,38 


The negatival complement is a verb inasmuch as it may take an object 
of its own—the dependent pronoun if the object is pronominal.** It appears 
always to have active meaning, since when such notions as ‘ untrodden’ have to 
be expressed, it is the negative verb which is put into the passive voice, and 
not the negatival complement (§ 397, 1). The syntactical relation of the negatival 
complement to the negative verb which it follows is not very clear. It will be 
seen later (§ 344) that from Dyn. XVIII onwards the infinitive is apt to be 
substituted for the negatival complement, and must have been felt as the object 
of the negative verb; hence one might argue that the negatival complement is 
likewise the direct object. There is reason to think, however, that both stems 
of the negative verb (i. e. gw and ¢ § 342) were originally intransitive, and if so, 
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1 See Verbum ii. §§ 
1016 foll. 


DIE, Sp 

Tg, Lex. 

TIER BOO 

STP EAY Os 

® P. Kah. 7, 53. 

7 Eb. 49, 8. 

SPLLNOA. 

9 Stut 1, 268. 

EOS Oy (6, 

\ £6. 75, 14. 

12 Adm. 8, 1. 

cE als Se 

'* Pt. 490 (489). 

NP TR IGUE TAO eck 

KS IH, VOY 

17 Louvre C 1g, 3; 
Stn, B74; Pt. 99. 
486. 

BI IE GU 

NO 1274, (Fehsh. 

20 Mar. Abyd. ii. 
30, 38. 
eUELTAGOs 

22 B. of D, Nu, ch. 
27, 3 

D121, SXeTay 

PAVEU RSID OF, 

a 12, TAG 

IEE TASS, SAVE Ty 
229. 

ZIRE ONSOmISs 

Jo RLU TABOs 

Pt. 453¢ 

WY IARANB. 

DIRE Ui LPS 
IE IK On Be, OB IAL 
596. 609; Zd. 26, 14; 
Ae Os 

ISIE PUR 

CN IA (ieee 
Elf2 2s 

%% Pt. 65, que § 349; 
4775 486, qu. § 349, 1; 
503. 


Westc. 
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1 See Verbum ii. 


§§ 1009 dés—I015, 


2 See Verbum ii. §§ 


994 b¢s—t100g, Rea- 


sons for its use, POL. 


eS, Bait 
3 Cairo 20512, 0. 


* Eb. 92, 133 93» 
14; 96, 21. 


the negatival complement must be adverbial, not objective; for instance, \\ oy 
m Sdm(w) ‘do not hear’ may, at the start, have signified ‘do not be (in) 
hearing ’, s¢m(w) being analogous to an adverbial predicate. It is possible, there- 
fore, in spite of certain difficulties of form, that the negatival complement is 
a survival of the 3rd pers. m. of the active old perfective (§ 311), become 
stereotyped and invariable for all persons and numbers in this particular use. 


THE NEGATIVE VERB 


§ 342. The negative words ~~ xx and ~~ x, discussed in §§ 104-6 and again 
in § 235, have a very wide range of employment, which will, however, be found 
on examination to be almost confined to statements and to certain virtual 
subordinate clauses derived from these. In order to negate other kinds of clauses, 
as well as the nominal and adjectival parts of the verb (§ 297, 3), the Egyptians 
had recourse to what we shall term the negative verb. In English ‘not’ is 
a sentence-adverb, and so are the Egyptian negatives zz and 7; the peculiarity 
of the Egyptian negative verb lies in the fact that here it is the negation which is 
conjugated, and not the verb which is to be negated; it is as though in English 
we were to replace ‘if he does not heed (07 heeds not) thy words’ by ‘if he zo¢s 
heed thy words’. 

The negative verb comprises forms from two stems, namely zz and tmz. 
The verb-stem +\\-- zmi,' var. | {\\-, is employed only in the sd:f form with 
hortative or optative meaning, and in the imperative, where, as we have seen, 
it is shortened to \\ m (§ 336, end). The original meaning of the stem is 
unknown, but it may be conjectured from its analogy to ¢m and from its 
construction to have signified ‘ not be’. 

The 2-4¢. verb = \ ¢m,? varr. ==\\, 5, very rarely =. \-—,? has a much 
wider use (§§ 346-350). It is an interesting fact that the cases where /¢yz is 
employed are, in the main, those in which wz is substituted for zw ‘is’, ‘are’, 
and those in which the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself, as explained 
on many previous occasions (§§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 186. 326). The meaning of 
tm seems to have been ‘be complete’ (cf. § 317) in the sense of being ‘finished’ ; 
tm:f sdm(w) would thus mean ‘he is finished (with) hearing’, i.e. ‘he does not 
hear’. 


Oss. In a few difficult passages ¢ appears to mean ‘not exist’ or ‘cease’.! 


§ 348. The subject of the negative verb.—The negative verb has 
a subject of its own, either explicit or implicit. The subject is naturally explicit 
in the ‘narrative’ forms of the negative verb, like +\\o\ imi-k Sdm(w) ‘thou 
shalt not hear’, perhaps literally ‘thou shalt not be (in) hearing’, and like 
yor WE O\\ Cerf Sdm(w) ‘he does not hear’, lit. ‘he is finished (with) hearing’. It 
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is implicit in the imperative \.a\\ 7 sdm(w) ‘do not (thou) hear’ and in such 
adjectival forms as the participle =. \a\\ ¢m. Sdim(w) ‘(he who is) not hearing’ 
(below § 397). The infinitive @ \.a\\ tm Sadm(w) ‘not to hear’ (‘to be finished 
with hearing’) is, of course, subjectless as a rule. 


Now while the subject of the negative verb, if expressed and pronominal, 
differs in no respect from that of any other verb, a curious transposition is seen 
in the cases, which are relatively rare, where the subject is a own. There 
seems to have been a reluctance to separate the negatival complement from the 
negative verb by any element more important than a mere suffx-pronoun. 
Consequently, when the subject ts a noun, this ts placed, not before, but after, the 
negatival complement. 


Exx. joe (Q\n\ye 4 le ir tm hw ns ht not if nothing descends for her, 


el ies 
i.e. if she does not menstruate.! With pronom. subj. we should have zy tm-f hiw. 
mE aseou saz im spr bw dw rk lest (lit. in order that not, sdm-/, 
§ 40, 1) evil come to thee.” 
sz NiFLASH IN 1am tv hw: s m hr-ntr for a man not to rot in the 
necropolis.? Title of an incantation; ¢v is infinitive and s subject to it according 
to the unusual construction explained in § 301. 


(\\+e> AD BM en (2) 27222 rm let not men see.* 

Very rarely a similar transposition seems to occur even when the subject is 
a suffix. 

Ex. IQ+~— See SH ini dn-tin Wrt ye shall not sting the Great one.’ 
Tmi:-tn dn is the usual construction, see the third example in § 345. 

Ops. This postponement of the nominal subject must not be confused with the 
absolute use of the noun in the same position (§ 340, 1); in m ¢? ib-k ‘be not puffed 
up’, # is imperative and has the implicit subject ‘thou’, lit. ‘be not great as to thy 
heart’. The postponement occurs also when the infinitive takes the place of the 
negatival complement (§ 344), see an example § 347, 2. That the word following 
the negative verb is the negatival complement and not the sdm:f form, to which it 
usually bears a close resemblance, is indicated by the ending -zw of sw in the first 
example above. For the difference in word-order of noun and pronoun compare in 
Egyptian dd n-k ntr beside dd-f n-k, and in French 7 vott cet homme beside 7 le voit. 


§ 344. Use of the infinitive after tm.—tIn Late Egyptian the infinitive 
is regularly used after ¢ in place of the earlier negatival complement. Examples 
are found already in Dyn. XVIII and even earlier.™ 

125.0, ole ee eee LI a OF es 
does not carry out thy instructions.° 

IT ANA Se &-ntr tmm bndf the god’s land which has never been 
trodden, lit. having-been-finished the treading of it." The suffix as object shows 
that 4d must be infinitive (§ 300); ¢m is perf. pass. participle, § 397, I. 
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IB ITO, Fm AO, ish 
ir restored. Sim. Cof- 
Jjins, B 2 L, 250. 

Ch Taq 39) diy PRY’ 
Contrast, with suffix, 
Pt. 374, qu. § 347, 4. 


SAG. 7 255-16 


IO i, SST, 
Harh. 350; Lac. TR. 
Hi Oa, 0 AWA, Fae 
104; B. of D. Nu, 27, 
3; 64, short 11 =long 
22; other exx., AZ. 60, 
85. 

UNO AIRS BONS I 
Sim., with .2 rst sing., 
ADs Wie Viksks 


58 Kopt. 8, 10. 


78» Fiery (1b, ob), 
Sim. Ur. iv. 32, 10; 
655, 4; 693, 12, qu. 
§ 346, 2. 

1 Urk. iv. 344. 


§ 345 


1 Eb. 110, 3. Sim. 
2. 56, 6; 79, 3-4; 
SHE VV UBER See 
Westc. 


99. 20§- 331; 
10, g. 16. 23. 


FIDO KS Shik 
3rd pers., Pt. 453. 460. 


S Sinai go, 4. 


a eSimeee 7 7S. 


5 Westc. 6,5. Sim. 
5,20; Leas. BI, 180, 
qu. § 256. 

6 Westc, 11, 21-2. 


1 Urk.iv. 693. Sim. 
JHA. 12, Pl. XVI, 
below, 7-8, see PoL. 
Lt, 87. 


8 Sim. B74-5. With 
n Sdmf, see Urk. iv. 
F239 1le 


9 Urk. iv. 519. 


WO Ee 18S in Grek 
Sim. Zed. 46. 


1 Ork, iv. 655, m 
restored. Sim. Hearst 
DEsy 14s 
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§ 345. Use of +\\-— imi.—Apart from its employment in the imperative 
form , already illustrated in § 340, zm occurs only in the sdm-f form to express 
a negative wzsk or wish (prohibition) ; for the use of Sdm-f see § 40, 2. 

Exx. IQ\0°"* im(i)-2 ir Gt r-s thou shalt do nothing concerning it.’ 


INTIAIAST &s ie(2):f hw? rsy let it not putrify at all.? 

+ VF I= Ai? = 2 | imi-tn bds hrw-tn hr-s do not be downcast because of 
it. Lit. ye Shall not be faint as to your faces because of it.® 

The last example shows that the same absolute use of the noun as was 
illustrated above (§ 340, 1) in connection with the vetitive , may occur also 
when the negation is the Sd-f form of z7.4 

When the subject of zw is a noun, it is placed after the negatival com- 


plement, not before it; examples above § 343, end. 


§ 346. —.\\ tmin main clauses.—In Egyptian main clauses the negative 
nn or -. 2, but the sdm-f (or Sdm-n-f) form of ¢m occurs in 
certain cases translatable in English as main clauses. 


word is usually ~~ 


1. In questions employing an interrogative word, though not after zz. 

Exx. == ele tm:t hn hr m why dost thou (f.) not row ?® 

ver \ oe fll dy J ase, o OR, te-tw ms in hnw hr mwhy, pray, have not vessels 
(with grain) been brought ? 

For Egyptian feeling ¢z-¢ 4 in the first example was doubtless a virtual 
noun clause (§ 188), just as in the English ‘why is it that-thou-dost-not-row ?’ 


2. The following example must be similarly explained : 
pa DIDS re eBoy PS EAI IS te tw rdit rgt-sn hr wd pn r tm 
ses; madwt the number of them has not been put upon this record in order not to 
Or, that the number has not been put... 


multiply words.’ is in order not, etc. 


3. When a double negative is used for emphatic assertion; ¢# is here best 
translated ‘ fail’. 

Exx, yer Qe Je So me rin tof ir bw nfr n dest wanty-sy 
hr mw-f he will not fail to do an to the land which will be loyal to him, lit. be 
on his water... Vx tm-f is future according to § 105, 2 

ts whe eR St mw, n tm-n-f (nw the pourer os water (at the tomb), he 
never fails to return.® For 2 Sdm-n:f irrespective of time in generalizations, see 
§ 105, 3 

4. After | © 2% ‘then’, ‘therefore’ (§ 228). 

Ex. Give me my property, | © »={\ y}— Jf— 4h 7g fz sdk then will [ not 
(ov so that I may not) cry out.’ 

5. After KA} 4 ‘so’, ‘then’ (§ 242). 

Ex, S Pye 0) HO Nom he tren rvdit ibn m-s: phn prn ms 
then we will not trouble about (lit. place our heart after) the rear of our army.” 
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The similarity of the uses of ¢m to those of wun ‘be’, mentioned above in 
§ 342, is well illustrated in the last two cases; ¢v-f and wz-f are alike found after 
2@ and &:, neither of which could be followed by za or iw, 


§ 347. The Sdm-f form of tm in subordinate clauses.—1. The sam:f 
form of ¢7 is used in virtual noun clauses. In§ 346, 1. 2 we have really clauses of the 
kind serving as sudyect. They may also serve as the object of certain verbs (§ 184). 

Ex. (BETS 1S MISS RMA, to waln Gb, ie Webr, tml 


wun hs Geb, the father of Osiris, has ordered that I should not eat excrement.! 
Vy SA] rb-n-k tm-sn sfn thou knowest they will not be mild.” 


—_—>— Jam 3 


8 lore 

2. Likewise, in a virtual noun clause serving as predicate of pw (§ 189, 1). 

x p= ope 8. . ER poe WS nel S Ahe er rf mr ....... tm:f 
wn rf pw mdw-f as for (the expression) ‘his mouth is tied....... ’ this means 


(lit. it is) he does not open his mouth that he may speak. In a series of glosses 
on medical phraseology, see § 189, 1 

I> KLaT=\Al— Bre tr cma ib tm mat hity pw as for (the state) cmd 
of the heart, this means (lit. it is) that the heart does not speak.2? Zm seems 
likely to be a sdm-f form; for the construction see too §§ 343, OBS.; 344. 

3. Ina virtual clause of tzme (§ 212) or condition (§ 216). 

Fada a Navel 4t sme mwyt tm-s mew another (prescription) : 

to put right the water when it is not in order.‘ 

4. In virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). 

Ex. KaR Poe el |S m & 10-2, tof dhi exalt not thy heart, lest it 
(lit. that it may not) be humiliated.’ 

5. After prepositions (§ 222). 

Ex. (BAapyyPISSANlP ser & Grw r tm-f mdw silencing the loud- 
voiced so that he does not speak.® 


wn —D— 


6. In 2fclauses introduced by Zr (§ 150). 

Ex. Joe \uee_al A UM esr eo Pts 7 taf wss st m 
hsbwt irbrk nf spw nw wsit if he does not pass it as worms, thou shalt make 
for him medicaments for passing water." 

It will be observed that the cases where ¢m:/ is employed are, for the most 
part, the same as where the s¢m-f form of wan or of the adjective-verb is found. 


§ 348. Tm as negation of the infinitive.—In order to negate the 
infinitive, the negative verb ¢ is itself put into the infinitive and followed by 
the negatival complement. 


Exx. 2 A+4ihI,9, ov wam hs not to eat excrements. Heading of an 


incantation.® 


a a 


Sap XQ &¢ nt tm rdi rd sny m irt another (remedy) for 
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§ 346 


1 Harh. 396-7. 


SI DIA I OSC Ley. 
Sim. after sw, Paris, 
outer coffin of Sf, 105. 


OI Sib Zh Hey 


3 Ed, 100, 14. Sim. 
Sm. 16, 14-15. Con- 
trast £6. 98, 8 (n. Io 
at top of p. 266), where 
zm is infinitive. 


4 Eb. 49, 8. Sim. 
P. Pet. 11164, 87. 


Ia Bly NG 
Peas. BI, 214, qu. §, 
343; Urk.iv, 1088, 12. 


& Stut 1, 229. Sim. 
after mi, P. med. Lone 
don, 17, 2. 


7 Ab. 25, 7-8. Sim. 
P, Kah. 5, 56, qu. 
§ 3433 7,533 13) 35; 
ft. 208, qu. § 344; 
BUDGE, p. 147, Il. 


LIL INS Fi BG A 
Sim. 26. 63, £3 75, 23 
P. Kah, 6, 25; £6. 
66, 2. 


§ 348 


(ast ed., p. 265) 

9526.62, TAs olin. 
IGA CSPINAA ils 

10070..05, 8. SIM. 
2b. 98, 5-6. 

1 Berlin AZ.i. p. 255. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 693, 13, 
qu. § 346, 2. After m, 
tHe, Ode ENE Mies SEP 
Kah, 22,6; after 2- 
mrt, Bersh. ii. 21, 15; 
Urk, iv. 840, 5. 

2 TAs GIG. 

3 § 349 of Ist ed. is 
cancelled. 


4 See Rec. 40, 79. 


5 See below § 389, 
3 end. 


6 Urk. iv. 1114, 8. 
1 JEA.iv. 143, 0. 4. 
8 Urk, iv. 1107, 12. 


8a AZ. 575 
bottom. 


x 
5) 


9 See the literature 
quoted Sphinx 7, 211. 


10 Cairo 20003. 
1 Turin 1447. 
12 Brit. Mus. 152. 


1S Kec. 22, 20 (Dyn. 
XXVI, archaistic), 


4 Exx. Ure. i. 84, 
17; 85, 53 AZ. 42, 
Orn O mm LORELEI, 
IDS, DES 5 OE 
After 2-mrwt, P.Berl, 
8869, 3-4. After + 
(‘so that not’), Ure, 
1 LO2 L203 a0) ha LO 
106, 5. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


not letting hair grow in the eye.° 

vo otk Nabe 4 rai pw wnm-tw it that is the way to prevent the corn 
being eaten, lit. it is the not causing that the corn be eaten.” 

BNS—UMor p= at dD lB 8 rs try m lat sp 7 
.... 4% tm radi sn sw nhsy nb the southern boundary made in year 7 
not to allow any Nubian to pass it. 

0% Lio = AA x p: spf tm iw his time has never failed to come.” 
Tm is here direct object of £2, see § 484. As obj. after wd see Add. 


ee de 


§ 350. Tm as negation of other parts of the verb.—We shall see 
later that 47 is used to negate the participles, the ‘d¢mty:/y form, and the relative 
forms (§ 397), as well as the sdmt-f form (§ 408). There are also isolated 
instances of ¢m in the sdm-Gr-f form (§ 432), and possibly also in the passive fdm-f 
form (§ 424, 2). In all these cases ¢ itself assumes the verb-form in question, 
and is followed by the negatival complement or, much more rarely, by the 
infinitive (§ 344). 


OTHER MODES OF NEGATION 


§ 351. {= nfr with the meaning of a negative word.‘—Besides its 
senses ‘good’, ‘ beautiful’, ‘happy’ the adjective 2/7 has sometimes the significa- 
tion ‘finished’, ‘at an end’;® compare the related nouns {S34 xfrw ‘lack’, 
badica ufrw ‘end-room’,’ and Je zfry¢ ‘end’ ® in the compound preposition 
nfryt-r ‘down to’, lit. ‘end to’ (§ 179); perhaps also } as symbol for ‘zero’.** This 
signification gives rise to two idiomatic ways of expressing negative meaning. 

1. dum or [= nfyx;° for the writing of the preposition 7 as - see above 
§ 164, but here the negative meaning has doubtless helped. The construction of 
adjectival predicates with datival 2 was seen always to refer to a contingent, 
accidental qualification (§ 141); so too fr x always denies an occurrence. 

In the rather rare Middle Kingdom examples there is a doubt whether the 
following verb is an infinitive or the sdm-f form introducing a noun clause (§ 188). 

Exx. (or SoH Noel (Se ROIS IKANT 
twin vr arp wim ntt min, ir nfr n wan m--tn, tw-tn r dd m r-tn ye shall offer 
to me with what is in your hands; if there chance to be nothing in your hands, 
ye shall say with your mouths.!? Other examples of the same formula write 
Lown t Pro? as invariably in earlier times. To indicate the literal sense we may 
paraphrase : if at-an-end (be) to there-is (ov the being) in your hand. 

Y [Seon fad en ING 2s gnen hf nfr n irt-s m ot lo, His Majesty had 
found that it had not been made in hard stone." 


Oss. This idiom was commoner and had a wider use in the Old Kingdom."* 
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RARER MODES OF NEGATION 
2. § =o ufr pw ‘there is (are) not’, but with following sam-f simply ‘not ’. 
For pw after an adjectival predicate see § 140. 
The subject may be a zou. 
Exx, JSeSoil\ ur pw phrwt iry there are no remedies for it.! Lit. 


they are at-an-end the remedies thereof. 

lee ees Lal ir wun nfr pw dddt ndt r-s if it be that there is 
nothing which has been said about it.2 Here xfr pw dddt nbt r-s constitutes 
a virtual noun clause used as subject of wm, see § 188. 

Or else the subject may be an zzfinctve. 

Ex. foSS GLI \ ufr pw me tk: im there was not (even) the offering of 
a taper there.? 


Lastly, the sdm-f form may be employed as subject (§ 188), with Zas¢ meaning. 


Bixee oe Bl. be Me™ |; Nilo 2 a rmt.... uty nfr pu fe tw 
wsn m sf the people..... to whom contributions were not made yesterday.‘ 


§ 352. S$ Ga wdf ‘delay’, later incorrectly written SQA ways, is used 
in the sdf form after |= zr ‘if’ with practically the same meaning as a negative 
word. 

The subject of wdf may be a Sdm:f form used as a noun clause (§ 188). 

Ex. (SSNS r= —LShBAPTES DORA MLE & waf rade 
mt 63% Swtt, gar-k irt Hr ch-ti r-k if thou failest to let me see my soul and my 
shadow, thou wilt find the eye of Horus standing up against thee.’ Lit. if it 
delay that thou causest, etc. 

Or else the subject of wdéf may be an infinitive. 

Ex. Joo do Sa ola HMFN oS Qagel| iv hm wadf in ntiti 
dmd n N pu hrdw:f but if the joining to this N of his children be delayed, 
retarded, or waver.° In this example two almost synonymous verbs are 
co-ordinated with wdf. 

Quite unusual is the construction in 

ISSH GaP ANE A d—o.o, or wdfk m dd wi in tw rv iw pn if thou 
failest to tell me (lit. delayest in saying to me) him who brought thee to this 
island.” 


§ 3524. The negative word } w.*— Much more likely to escape notice 
is this ancient and exceedingly rare word for ‘not’, which is placed after the 
sdm-f form in prohibitions. Only one example has been quoted from Middle 


Egyptian : 


ljPo=— VT NISC NL srwin w mehet tn (for tn) m st-s tn r 
nhh ye shall not remove this tombstone from this its place for ever.° 
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§ 351 


EWE, Th, Ten 
Sim. Br. Zhes, 1528, 
4 (original 7 ivr). 


SIP IK OP oy Te 


Oe Iss Vie 
Sim. Westc. 11, 23. 


4 P. Boul, xviii, 18. 
See also AZ. 59, 26. 


5 Nav. 89, 7. Sim. 
26. 89, 3 (so Ani); 
P. Turin 122,1. So 
too already Pyr, 1223. 


PIOINGs LOG Bly io 
Sim. Nav. 89, 3 (Aa. 
Pi); Ad. 10, 5. 


7 Sh. S, YO-T6 


® AZ. 59, 63; 61, 
79. Possibly an enclitic 
form of the obsolete 
*iw ‘not’. 


9 Cairo 20539, i. 6 
20, 


Vocab. EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


V OC Areal 


Se All whe interpret, explain. jis PO ye hwyw poor man. 
eat toon mh drown. 8M iprw forms, stages of 


growth or development. 


ieee var. ab hr (t)-ntr necropolis. 


| Sh sgv peace, quiet. 


<n en 
rk incline. 
aA 


vA 
pee \j spd be keen, ready; caus. sspd 


make ready. 


[Bee sdy spend all night, lie. ea ¢s utterance, sentence. 
=>\\Tlsy khs be harsh, tyrannical. Sella dnit dam. 

eh dnd be wrathful; wrath (n.). JS dow accusation, reproach. 
\SJ 4 ikb (22kd) mourning. (casa d:d:t magistrates, assessors. 


J ANS bt3(w) crime, wrong. i Wu Ton-mwtf Pillar-of-his- 


Mother, a name of Horus. 


anal ANE mit balance. RAN SOE Hnumw Chnum, the ram- 


a % } j 4) ye mirw witness. headed god of the First Cataract. 


eG oa eee 
(2) Reading lesson: beginning of chapter 308 of the Book of the Dead, the 


spell usually inscribed on the heart scarabs, and referring to the weighing of the 
heart before Osiris’: 


St Te BN Rall oR Ah 7 an Rn tm rdit shsf ibn 
TYE mn TOR Bh af = imy-r pr nimy-r sast(?) Nw, mst-hrw, 


vn Mes VQ OYE 2 dv (§ 361) émy-r pr nimy-r sdst (?) Tmn-htp, 
Sl rf m hr(t)-ntr. 
i day 
TER sn TN © yf SRO ib-4 n mwti (sp sn), 
-2oh— BD haity-t n bprwt, 


1 From the papyrus of Nw; the heading is an addition borrowed by us from ch. 30 A in the same papyrus. 
? The name and titles of the deceased and his father are written in black for superstitious reasons. Though they are 
part of the rubric, they are not written in red, that being the Typhonic colour and unlucky. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Na ENS Sa m che rim mtr, 

NIS BE \ 2} 1) shh m shsf rim mtrw, 

Nae Alls? . me shsf rim didit, 

ReaaAl ENE WALD Dm iv rh ri m-beh ivy mit. 
eal YF I atk kit imy ht-t, 

ONS IDL Ee 8 Humw? swd: (§ 357) wt it. 


} The ram-headed god of Elephantine, reputed to have fashioned mankind on a potter’s wheel. 


‘Spell for not allowing the heart of the steward of the treasurer Nu, justified, 
son of the steward of the treasurer Amenhotpe, to create opposition against him 
in the necropolis. He says:—O my heart of my mother! O my heart of my 
mother! O my heart of my different ages (lit. my forms)! Stand not up against 
me as witness. Create not opposition against me as a witness. Create not 
Opposition against me among the assessors. Do not weigh heavy (lit. make thy 
inclination) against me in presence of the keeper of the scales. Thou art my 
soul which is in my body, the Chnum who makes to prosper my limbs.’ 


(6) Translate into English: 

Ven HN PN lS eee FO 
ae eA momar Ny, VOL Sees eee 1a 
(NAS HlamS © LS HIS PRB ET SH 
OS Meas mmm al PPB NANO @igcelN 
“KET 6) ~ * Siaplomnenarancantthe ser 
SS a Slo paets, © (aden sss: 
aloe d A Trealt—| 2 lek p= N79 2S 4s 
Sash TA OU Jas Sb 


1 Twn-mwtf ‘ Pillar-of-his-Mother’, a name of Horus in his aspect of a pious son, clad in a leopard skin and 
making offerings to his parents. 
2 The person named Any is here identified, as was every dead man of rank, with Osiris. 
(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 
(1) If it is not given (lit. one does not give it) to thee, then thou shalt write 
(lit. send) to me concerning it. (2) Thou wast placed to (be) a dam for the poor 
man, take heed lest he drown. (3) Mayest thou not be loud (4) of voice in the 
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Exerc. XXIV 


Exerc. XXIV EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Verbum ii. 


§§ 827 foll. 


Betas paket 


® Pt. 540, 553: 
PAs Li BE 


BU P2as. Bl, 25. 


6 Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. fem., Urs. iv. 


II05, 5-7. 
UTE IGS PS 
Sim. 24. 12, 10. 


6. 


house of the lord of quiet. (4) Hearken ye who (zéyw) shall come-into-existence 
(Zpr), I have not done iniquity. (5) Place (lit. give) me in thy presence, so that 
I may see thy face; then will I not fear (z because of) thy wrath. (6) Avaunt 
from me (p. 239, n. 1), ye evil ones (zsf¢yw)! (7) Be not tyrannical in proportion to 
(2/t) thy power, lest mischief (6w dw) approach thee. (8) Welcome to thy house, 
our good lord! (9) I built my tomb near (m-s?42) my lord, in order (z-mrt) not 
to be far from (7) him eternally. (10) Do not let these evil things (md?) be said. 


ES SON Se 


LH rARTICIPLES 


§ 358. The participle! in Egyptian is an adjective displaying the meaning 
of a verb as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something. 
Like other adjectives, it can be used either as an efz¢het or as a noun; exx. SSB 
2\> sz sdmw ‘a hearing son’,? beside 2{\ ® sdmw ‘(one) hearing’, ‘a hearer’ ;* 
mrSso_|l oo dwt iryt rf ‘the wrongs done to (lit. against) him’,* beside 
=e iryt r-f ‘(that) done to him’. 

When used as a noun, the participle may itself be qualified by an adjective. 
So particularly with ~ né ‘every’, ‘any’, exx. 2o\ JO wn nb m st tu 
‘everyone who had been (lit, having been) in this place’ ;* {e=o" >= wddt nbt 
‘all that has been (lit. having been) commanded ’.’ 

From these examples we perceive that the Egyptian participle has the 
meaning of an English relative clause in which the subject 1s tdentical with the 
antecedent; the first four examples might have been translated equally well 
‘a son who hears’, ‘one who hears’, ‘the wrongs whzch were done to him’, ‘what 
was done to him’; see above § 204, 3. 

It should be noted that the Greek and English use of the participle as 
equivalent to a clause of time or circumstance (e.g. tov 8 dmaperBdouevos 
mpooepn....‘ then answering him spoke..... ’) is alien to Egyptian. See, however, 
§ 405 below. 


Ops. The equivalence of the participles to English relative clauses explained 
above is of importance as showing their close relationship to the relative forms 
(below Lesson XXVI), as well as their distinction from them—a distinction 
which we may characterize by saying that the participles express ‘ who’-clauses, 
while the relative forms express ‘whom’- or ‘whose’-clauses; see below § 376 
for some qualification of this statement as regards the passive participles. The 
equivalence to English relative clauses may also serve to distinguish the old per- 
fective from the participles; if a form like sdmw or sdmzt cannot be translated as 
a relative clause, there is some likelihood that it may prove to be an old perfective ; 
on the other hand, we have seen that the old perfective has itself an occasional 
use in virtual relative clauses (§ 317). 
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(frie PAR FICIPLES 


§ 354. Concord, etc.—The participles agree in number and gender with 
the noun or pronoun to which they are attached, or which is implied in them. The 
marks of number and gender are the same as in the ordinary adjective. 

FEMININE SINGULAR. Exx. 92 raT aK) itr prt m r the utterance 
which had come forth (lit. having come forth) from the mouth.! 

Qh \ Vo \ gh] mz emyt m sé like what was found (lit. that having been 
found) in writing.’ 

MASCULINE PLuRAL. Exx. => 4] 

OS PEA TA SRM rbkwi rn n ntr g2 wanyw hack 
I know the name of the 42 gods who are (lit. being) with thee.* 

FeMININE PLURAL. Exx, PK fS-Ticn fh. gmhwt prrt wf the candles 
which are issued to him, lit. coming forth for him.® 

AS RYT ved t entyw x Sny-sn (women) on whose hair myrrh 
has been placed, lit. placed myrrh on their hair.® For cu¢yw here see § 377. 


‘Ss irw isft those who do (lit. doing) wrong.’ 


As with the ordinary adjective (§ 74), the f. plur. ending -w# is never written 
in full. When the participles are used as epithets of a preceding plural noun, 
they not infrequently dispense with the plural strokes, and the ending -w of the 
m. plur. is often omitted. 

Exx. |" 2388 © © itywi bpr hr fit my fathers who were (lit. having 
existed) aforetime.” 

=2) SAA dmiw lik m rnpt tn towns sacked in this year.® 


T,| {2—Ulel PAF) 8, indw hks iry rv Gsf Styw the walls of the 
Prince which were made to repel the Asiatics.° 

The plural strokes are frequently added to feminine participles used without 
antecedent noun to express neuter ideas; exx. 4, prt ‘that which has 
happened’; 1° “=~, dddt ‘what has been said’; 1! =" ¢rr¢ ‘what is done’. 

When a participle is used as a noun, a determinative indicating the nature 
of the person or thing which it serves to describe is sometimes added; exx. 
Jaen dhzw ‘he who flees’;1 {§())y8 4sy ‘one who is praised’; ] 2 
watt ‘she who is divorced’; {§))e4}% Zsyw ‘those who are praised’.! 
Occasionally such a determinative occurs even when the participle is used as an 
epithet, although in that case it is superfluous; ex. [Mod BITS) Bw Se B 
shtyw:sn iww n kt-Gt ‘peasants of theirs who have come to others’.7 When 
a participle has one or more adjuncts closely dependent on it, a determinative of 
the kind here described may conclude the entire phrase (compare above § 61) ; 
ex, +1" cay dd nf s3 ‘one who turns the back to him’."* 

It may be noted here, once and for all, that the flexional endings of the 


participles precede any determinative or determinatives that there may be. 
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§ 354 


1 BH, i. 25, 25-6. 


O S75 BESTE 


SS Leb Tas sim, 
rmw, LAC. TR. 30, 9. 


4 NAV. 
3 (Aa). 


125, Einl. 


5 Stut 1, 305. 


ONE I By la 


7 Munich 3, Ig. 
Sim. P. Boul. xviii. 
44. 46 (spr). 

8 Urk.iv. 704. Sim, 
26. 695, 16 (#2p) ; 698, 
6 (aft). 


® Sin. Biz. Sim. 
PKG 135 1.130. 


AP Sis Les Jae 
116. 638, 


BIEL e OSA 
2 Westc.12,2; Eb. 
53, 14. 


18 Sez. B56. 

4 Peas. B 1, 68-9. 
16 Peas. BI, 63. 

16 Peas. BI, 69. 


aS IE Tey ZAG, 
Sim, Sz. B245 (¢w) ; 
251 (stew), 


18 (S77. R81. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 68; Adm. 
Pp» 106, qu. § 357. 


§ 355 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See GuNN, Stud. 
Chsy a3. 


§ 355. The four kinds of participle-——The Egyptian participle dis- 
tinguishes an active and a passive voice, as well as two tenses, which we shall 
describe as imperfective and perfective respectively, see above § 295, Ons. Thus 
there exist four separate varieties of participle: 1. imperfective active (§ 357); 
2. imperfective passive (§ 358); 3. perfective active (§ 359); 4. perfective 
passive (§§ 360-1). 

The distinctions of meaning corresponding to the terms perfective and 
imperfective have been outlined in § 295, and will be discussed in detail in 
§§ 365-70. They refer to the duration and the frequency of the verbal action 
rather than to its time-position relatively to that of the speaker. But we 
discern a tendency for these more primitive aspects of verbal action to become 
subordinated to the time-standpoint—the standpoint which alone appears 
important to the modern mind. 

The imperfective referred originally only to action which was repeated or 
continuous, and is regularly used whenever one or other of these aspects is 
stressed. This tense is better adapted, as we shall see, for the description of 
present and future action than for that of past action; but it may be used of past 
events if their repetition or continuity is to be made very prominent (‘who was 
hearing’, ‘who used to hear’). 

The perfective seems to have been free of any such implications, presenting 
the verbal action simply as occurring. Thus it may be used in reference to any 
time-position, but it is specially useful for reference to the fast when there is 
no notion of repetition or continuity (‘who heard’, ‘has heard’, ‘had heard’). 
Of the present it is used either when the action is definitely momentary, or when 
it is in fact habitual, but that aspect is not stressed; see below § 367. 

To express the meaning of the future active participle (‘who will hear’) 
a particular form known as the sd@mty-fy form has been evolved (§ 363). This 
form is, however, built on too different lines to be included among the participles. 

Ops. The existence of a third participial tense, to be known as the ‘ prospective’ 
tense, is favoured by some, and supposed examples of both active and passive have 
been quoted.’ These are not, however, sufficiently differentiated in form from the 
perfective participles for their separate existence to be admitted. The most striking 


characteristic would be an ending -¢7 instead of -¢ for the feminine sing.; but see 
below § 387, 2. 


§ 356. The forms of the various participles.—The four kinds of 
participle (§ 355) were distinguished formally both by differences of vocalization 
and by differences of flexional (participial) ending. Since, however, the flexional 
endings are comparatively seldom written and the differences of vocalization have 
left no trace in the hieroglyphic writing of the immutable verbs, the determination 
of voice and tense must often depend solely upon the context. Thus the 
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Tite FORMS: OFTHE “PARTICIPLES 


m. sing. #{\ and the f. sing. 2{{ may be translated in many different ways, of 
which the following are the principal: ‘who hears’, ‘who is hearing’, ‘who was 
hearing’, ‘who heard’, ‘ who has heard’, ‘who had heard’, ‘who is being heard ’, 
‘who was being heard ’, ‘who was heard’, ‘who has been heard’, and ‘who had 
been heard’. 

In the mutadle verbs, tense at least can be discerned. The important 
general rule is that the cmperfective participles, whether active or passive, show the 
gemination, while the perfective participles do not. 

To the second half of this rule there is an apparent exception, since certain 
2-ft. verbs show a doubling of the last consonant in the perf. pass. part., 

= ‘ sans . . e 
ex. \5>, dddt ‘what was said’ (§ 360). But this exception is doubtless really 
only apparent, the doubling being of the nature of reduplication, a phenomenon 
different from the gemination seen in the geminating and weak verbs. See §§ 274, 
end; 278. 

Oss. The problem of the gemination, outlined in § 269, here presents itself in 
crucial form. On the one hand, there seems some connection between the gemination 
which is the outward characteristic of the imperfective participles and the notion of 
repetition or continuity which is characteristic of their meaning. On the other hand, 
it is striking that the gemination persists in the imperfective participles whether 
they are active or passive, both in masculine and in feminine, alike in singular and 
in plural, and irrespective of their syntactical function as status absolutus, as status 
pronominalis (§ 78) or as status constructus (§ 85, OBS.). This persistence of the 
gemination seems due to some more potent factor than the mere fortuitous position 
of the vowels, particularly of the accented vowel. The only close analogy in the 
Semitic languages appears to be the pzré/ of double cayzz verbs in Hebrew, correspond- 
ing to the second form of geminating verbs in Arabic; there the doubling of the 
medial consonant serves, not only to indicate intensive or iterative meaning, but also to 
necessitate the twofold writing of the geminating consonant in all circumstances, see 
above p. 207,n.2. Thus the hypothesis suggests itself that the Egyptian imperfective 
participles may likewise contain a doubled medial consonant. Though based solely 
on an analogy, this possibility seems well worth consideration. 


§ 357. Imperfective active participle. 

m. sing. As a broad practical rule, it may be said that the imperf. act. part. 
shows no special participial ending, while the imperf. pass. part. ends in -w. 

Exx, Gm Ss" 9. hn irr rirrw wf (it is) more useful for him who 
does (it) than him for whom (it) is done, lit. than (the one) done for him.? 

9x8 Mine? dd hr m ddw nf hr he who used to give command is 
(become) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command.® 

On closer examination it is found, however, that the imperf. act. part. 
possessed a participial ending, and that this ending is sometimes written. From 
the m. plur. -yw, older -tw, it may be inferred that the original ending was ~, 


which would later appear as -y. The original -¢ survives in the noun 2{\ | sdmi 


Nn 
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§ 356 


1 Verbum ii. §§ 858 
foll. The non-gemi- 
nating forms there 
given are hereasslgned 
to the perf. act. part. 


2 Berl. AZ. i. p. 180. 
Sim. Cairo 20609, 26; 
Florence 1540; Cat. 
a. Mon. i. 89, no. 76. 
Cf. also Urk.iv. 1114, 
5 (dhn, dhnw); 1115, 
7 (rr, irrw); 1116, 7, 
qu. § 377, 2 (3, Sew). 

5 Adm. p. 106, 


§ 357 


WH Sis TSH. N= 
1112, I (wrongly divided); 
Ft. 536 (contrasted with 
sdmw ‘one who heark- 
ens’). 2°77, 248 (1s 2): 

3 Urk. iv. 85,14. So 
too mdwy, ib. 1076, 3. 

UCR AV. LER, Ul; 147% 
6; BUDGE, p. I, 13; 51,3; 
see also 26, 323, 2 . Sim, 
mdwy ‘who speaks’, Peas. 
R413; stddy, Cairo 20539 
1nGn10; 57S¢7. B UBT. 

6 Sin. R44. Sim. Cozy 
‘robber’, Peas. B1, 302; 
Spry ‘petitioner’, "Peas. 
Br, 284, qu. § 148, 3. 

Pt, 534. 536. 540. 583: 
588. Many exx. Berl. 4/, 
i, P 257, if not perf. 

5 7P¢. 81. Sim. sww, Pr. 
141; shprw, 2b. 173. 

9". SoG, Wan Lise 

11 The ending -zw in the 
construction with 7, P¢. 
14I. 173. 

LES 1a BX ViPS (lao 
1152, 11. Sim. irzyw, 
Nav. 68, 12; msddyw, 
Leyd. V 38. 

STAGING 
Croyw, 7b, R42; 
JOBS Ay 

14 BUDGE, p. 159, 14; 
249,10; 252,9; D.e/ B. 
125s 

1b Pe, 413. Sim. Turin 
1447 (mrrw, msddw) ; 
Erm. Hymn. 1, 3 (hpiw). 

16 Cairo 20003, 

17 Fb. 109, 9. 

18 Cairo 20003. 

teSing.,. Se#e 1, 275) 
plur., 26. 305; dubious, 
Cafe G2: Ibin NICO fe YF 

20 Sing., Westc. 12, 6; 
plur., £6. 76, 12. 

21 Vu. K. 1, 4. Sotoo 
in Ckyt ‘serving maid’, 
File, LSE Sy IP 

IE BC SPE tOp | 2 
OD BP Sai re i 

24 Urk.iv.556, 2,614, 10. 

25 Stut 1, 302. 303. 

OMS Haase Aiy suelo icles 
29,7; Urk. iv. 198, 2. 

“1 Urk. iv. 806, 13. 

ES ASG, Did AG 
Louvre C14, 2; Hamm. 
Wins ai (ONE TOA DE 
HE BONE, (Oy bf 

*8 Louvre C 3, 3; Cairo 
20026. 20541; Urk. iv 


Sim. 
sChyw 


541, 14. 

50 PIEHL, ZZ. iii. 75, 4; 
ERM. “/ymin. 11, &. 

31 S7m. B54. 

82 BH. i. 8, 43 Louvre 
Cary. SBP S7/7 a DIOA. 

S40 Pease Bt 26 

BD IZ hey RG, 

38 Uk. iv. 1076, 3. 

87 Brit. Mus. 581. 

88 Hamm. 114, 43 Cairo 
20539, i. & 2. 

3% Cairo 20539, i. d 10. 
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‘hearer’, apparently in the oe sense of ‘judge’. 
2\» sdmy ‘one who listens’ ;? 


The rare -y is found in 
8. fddy ‘which flows downstream’ ;* also 
in 2°") engy ‘living’ in the common phrase 67 eufy ‘living soul’ ;* so too in the 
nouns Sf Pld ayb svzy ‘loiterer’;> Ss—] loys wrsy ‘watchman’,’ if these are 
really participial. Less rare, but still uncommon, is the ending -w, exx. 2\\> 
sdmw ‘who hears’ ;? FAh~ hddw ‘one who confounds’ ;* e__,e~—h wsew ‘which 
bites’.2 The more nominal in character a participle is, the greater the tendency 
to write the participial ending, ex. |mmoWQe oi) in sdmw sdm dd ‘it is a hearer 
who hears a saying’!° (sdmw and sdm both imperf. act. participles), but here 
again no rule can be made." So too perhaps J \ $4) whmw ‘herald’, 4} smsw 
‘follower’. 

m. plur. The fullest vee: which is not rare, is -yw, exx. {||} %, 
sdmyw ‘hearers’ ;1 9" \e 4, sueyw ‘darting’ (fishes) ;1° 4" ||}! wanyw ‘who 
Other writings show 2 -w, exx. SS4hi mrrw ‘who love’; or 
more rarely simply -y, ex. “Tj mrry ‘who love’; or else no ending at all, 
exx, ,it ht msdd ‘who hate’.!8 

f. sing. and plur. \t may be inferred from m. plur. -yw (old -iw) that these 


forms ended in -y¢ (old -é¢) and -yw¢t (old -iwd) respectively. Nevertheless only 
the gender ending ¢ -¢ is written. 


exist ’.14 


zumn ‘which are’ 


Exx, (2a prrt ‘which goes (go) forth’ ;!9 &™ want ‘which is (are)’.?° 
The participial inflexion is exceptionally written in i=9o4 sdyt ‘which breaks’, 
TJ N=. west ‘ which opens ’.#} 

The following imperf. act. participles from mutable verbs are quoted mainly 
to exhibit the gemination of the verb-stem; see above for all details as to the 
participial ending and as to the marks of gender and number. 


2ae gem. “WW m3 ‘who sees’,” var. =; 33 Sus tkkw ‘who attack’. 
For wx see the examples quoted under the heads of m. plur. and f. sing. and 


plur.; also below § 396. 
jae inf. CIA prr ‘which comes forth’; <= mrr ‘loving’ ;** a &ee 
‘who shines forth 2" ‘Make’ shows two ore both to be read ivy: = is the 


commoner,”* but = is not infrequent.® ‘Take’ has a geminating form 7r_ é¢¢ 


(from earlier 22Z).°° 


caus. 20€ gent. 1. AX Sgun ‘who makes weak ’.*! 


gae mf, With gemination, {h|!4)\} 4h »sddw ‘who hate’.*? Without gemina- 
tion, ff)". x &x¢ ‘who used to sail upstream’ ;* [= $4) mdw (mwadw) ‘who 
speaks ’,°4 varr. [O4 ah mdwy, [ah may, and |= > maww. 

caus. jae inf. |lm [VQ stddy ‘ making 
powerless(?) ’.%9 


— igs ie >. 38 
_.. shrr ‘who makes pleased’; 
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anom. ‘Give’ has regularly |j\,1 (=, dd? ‘who gives’, very rarely =. 
From ‘come’ a few exx. of both 9» 7* and a zy** appear to be indisputable 


imperf. act. parts. ‘Bring’ has {> zum.‘ 


§ 358. Imperfective passive participle.’ 

m. sing, The ending -w (see above § 357, at beginning) is much more 
frequently written than omitted, exx. fle] ® sZsw ‘who is remembered’ ;* BS 
sftw ‘which is slaughtered’ ;? = irrw ‘which is made’.2 Examples without 
-w, Sir wé: ‘which is sought’;® +4524) sdd ‘one (over whom is) recited’.?° 
Altogether exceptional is a form in -y, namely {)— Qj Zssy ‘he who is praised’ ;" 
this might possess a special meaning. 

m. plur. Only one -w is written, and this may well be the participial ending, 
exx. oP ipw ‘paid’; fs ixnw ‘which are brought’; =~ ddw ‘which 
are placed’." =~. trv ‘which 
are made’.! 


Forms without -zw are occasionally met with, ex. 


f. sing. and plur. Only © -¢t is shown. Exx. 5),7, dat ‘what is spoken’ ;1° 
| J Joh 2002 ‘what is desired’ ;1"? = ivrt¢ ‘what is done’.!® 


The forms from the mutable verbs display the gemination and are often 
indistinguishable from the imperf. active forms. Some of the verbs to be quoted 


are intransitives ; see below § 376. 
2ae gem. — rv mw ‘who is seen’. 
jae inf. IIS nhhw ‘being prayed (for)’;°° a= }a prrw ‘being gone 
forth’ ;2 <P Ka gmmt ‘which is found’.?? ‘Make’ has usually forms writing 
one 7, ex. < ivrw ‘which is done’;** more rarely the 7 is repeated, ex. =} 
irrw;** a plur. =} without 7* is certainly a mistake. ‘Take’ shows a form 
T= ittw. 
gae inf. (\i=< 9 msddt ‘she who is hated’.”” 
anom. ‘Give’ shows forms like \\® ddw,* 
ie innw,® j= innt.® 
Ops. The imperfective relative form, to be treated in Lesson XXVI, will there be 
seen to be nothing more than the imperfective passive participle in an extended use. 


per Lie 


—i 11 


‘Bring’ shows 


§ 359. Perfective active participle.* 
m. sing. As a rule no ending is shown, exx. MU}, JA 4:6 ‘he who sent’ ;* 
<< wtt ‘he who begat’ ; ** = zr ‘who made’, ‘who makes’? Nevertheless 
sporadic writings point to the existence of a flexional ending -w or -y, exx. = \\ 
miw ‘one who saw’ ;*7 eM} ééw ‘taker’; ** GB f ays ¢hw ‘transgressor’;*° =} 
drw ‘one who does’, ‘makes’;4° = radiw ‘giving’ ;*! a> 44) my ‘which 
has created’ ;42 AGy,|| | $8 72(z)¢y ‘he whohas died’? Such writings are especially 


Nene? 
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§ 357 


SSG, ile 
20530, 1.5 2. 

2 Stut. i. 2373 Adm. 
p. 106, gu. p. 273, n. 3. 

SOAS Ve ify 

YA Te qo, V3 1, (Gye 8 joheue, 
Pt. 260 (Pr.) 

Sbeestc,, Sables aplure 
Ft. 260 (L 2). 

* Cairo 20530, 0 Io. 

5 See Verbum ii. §§ 941 
{oll eee Brite Mus..5 Sie 

STs Sig Byer 

Br Ste L316. ole. 
u. K. vs, 2, 7 (sddw). 

9 Sinat go, 10, Sim. 
Cairo 20571, a 2 (smi). 

10 Urk. v. 96, 7 (Sad); 
Sinat go, 12 (g33); Urk. 
iv. 415, 3 (dd). 

Wl Pt, 13%. Sims srry), 
Sinat 30; Menthuw. 10; 
perhaps also Ady, 26. 5; 
why, Urk. iv. 546, 12; 
prry:s Eb, 25,53 52, 4. 

12 Rekh. 5; cf. perhaps 
P. Kah. 13, 25 with plur. 
strokes. 

13 ULE WN BY 1 

1S S772 IB OAs 

15 Leyd. V 4, 12; Louvre 
C 3,19. Var. irrz, Brit. 
Mus. 567, 15. 

16 #4, 108, 13. 

1 Urk. 1. 9753.6: 

WN Leto, JOULE, eXey 
9; Kopt. 8, 7. 

#9) Cairo] 20538, tinict2- 

20 Urk. iv. 972, 14. 

21 Cairo 20359. 

BUR (AS 6 

OE SU eCaL yo LOsieccana Oks 
Eb, 61, 6. 

24 fu, K.vs. 4,6; Berl. 
Al, i. p. 180, qu. p. 273, 
Tae 


3103 Cairo 


25 Cairo 20024, 67. 

26 ANN. V. 239, 33> 

BETES (Sip Ay te 

Bee Szrale 302s 

2° Rhind, no. 62; £6. 
56, 18. 

SOR. Doula kVA 
Ann. V. 239, 32+ 

51 Brit. Mus. 614, 5.6. 


82 See Verbum ii. §§ 840 
foll. SSrSczte Uypaline 
84 Berl. 4/.i. p. 258, 19. 
85 BUDGE, p. 213, 16; 
JUS 3B SPS IRS AG 
Urk. iv. 194, 15+ 

36 Rersh.ii.13,15;amne. 
Ay Uv ed, Tl Os 

31 Menthuw. 4. 

EST Peas. B04. 
SITET DIGS AA 

2° OLAV H2Q Ta Boor Os 
4! Urk. iv. 506,33 507,15. 
ETE 1G Ty, sites SHoh 
19, 17. 

43 Alenthuw. 4. 


r25 


§ 359 


SOAS Nhs Oey, 316% 
Contrast without ending, 
Leb. 116. 

2 SPIEG.-PORTN.i.n0.9. 

3 Cairo 20418, 6. 

* Compare ir sw (§ 374) 
dit in Hamm. 114, 7 with 
irw ddt, Urk. iv. 429, 2 

5 Hamm. 191,53 Szzt 4, 
26. Sim. wnw, BH. i. 25, 
103; Adm. 3,6. 14; 23w, 
Leb. 79; kdw, Leb. 60. 

SE Pease) Bit, Ab im, 
Smw, tb. R gt. 

7 Ork. iv. 665, 11. 

8 Munich 3, 19, qu. 
§ 354. Sim, spr, P. Borel. 
xvili. 44. 46. 

® Urk. iv. 665, 3. Sim. 
zi, P. Boul, xviii. 42. 

BOMECO MOA. 

N Stn. B 245; Ure. iv. 
691, 13. 

BIR By) Le), Si 
wnyw, Urk. iv. 151, 113 
Adm. 4,95 tmy, 1b.; pryw, 
ibs JOR 36 ts $ Sdyw, 
Mu. K. vs. 

13 Sing. pins TON 
URTOA MONT RoL5 plur., 
LEG, PR Sls PRE Pky Urs 

"BH. i. 25, 260. 58-9 ; 
ZR Bi i HOS 

1B LB, 90, 19. 21. 

16 Urk. iv. 168,11; AZ. 
45, 70. 7 Kb, 42, 15. 

18 Sew. B 278; f. sing., 
Lac. ZR. 47,5; m. plur., 
Leb. 79. 

19 S7n. B 296; Adm. 8, 
3; f. sing., Brit. Mus, 614, 
14; m, plur., Adm. 3, 6; 
6, 14 

20 Crk iy. 540, 23953, 2 
m. plur., Hamm. 8, 12. 

2 Stud 5, 23; f. sing., 
£6. 97, 10. 

Cd WING, FONE. CX Oy 

23 Hamm.87,9; Pt. 184; 
Brit. Mus. 159,12; Cairo 
20012, 3; Stet 2,9;f.sing., 
Crk. iv. 21, 6; m. plur., 
SEB SEYENS Urk. iv. 66, 16. 

24 Stut 3,14; Berl. A 
i, p. 257, 5 (#7); m. plur., 
perhaps BH. i. 26, 212, 
See too above under m. 
sing. MO SIP hs Die 

26 Sin. B 308; Hamm. 
WG; OR Lb AG, OS 217 
Weste. in SS (OLAS ING 


979, 3- 

a Leyd. V4, 75 Ore. 1. 
358, 8. 

28 Urk..iv. 1094, 17. 

29 Peas. B1,44;m.plur., 
2b. 45; Siw. B245; Adm. 


Poy 

80 Cairo 20499, 2 9; 
20530, 617; m. plur., 
P. Boul, xviii. 42. 

81 Cairo 20539, i. d 8; 
WERE SB On 

BC Sh Ss Ch YG AWA 
Ai Vells Sods, 

83 See Verbum ii. §927. 
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apt to occur when the participle is used as a noun (cf. § 357), ex. >>} irr 
ivw ‘doing to the doer (him who does)’,! or when it is component of a compound, 
ex. =| °, ivw burt ‘confectionery-maker’,? var. = PJi {2 and it might be 
thought that here some nominal formation is exemplified, not a participle. But 
our texts, at least, hardly warrant such a distinction.* 


m. plur. The ending -w is sometimes written, exx. ## $! Zprw ‘who had 
existed’, 4% # zww ‘who have come’,® = ivw ‘who made’,’ but is sometimes 
omitted, exx. A= fr ‘who had existed’,* ~, vai ‘who had placed’? {yo,* 
m(w)t(w) ‘who have died’,!° A$ # zw ‘who had come’." Difficult to explain, 
and possibly in some cases faulty writings of the imperf. act. part., are some rare 
examples with -yw, ex. WK Qe! p ;#2 in this particular 
instance, however, the y may be due merely to the # of the stem, the change of 
? into y being frequent. 


piyw ‘who once did’; 


f. sing. and plur. Only the fem. oHouly e -t is shown, exx. @°_ &prt ‘ which 
happened ’, ‘has (have) happened’ ;!° ca~_~ rt ‘which came forth’;"* (f/l< 
‘who has borne’.° In some rare cases hae -yé is found, this may be due to 
change of the radical + of the verb-stem into y, possibly under the influence of the 
participial ending; exx. 2¢ eo pzyé ‘which once did’;1® mR\), Zsyt ‘what 


has fallen ’.17 


mst 


To the perfective active participle must be assigned all active participles 
from the 2ae gem. and jae znf. class which do not geminate; possible exceptions, 


see above under m. plur. The gemination is not found in any verbal class. 


2-lit, The only point needing remark is the existence of some rare forms 
with prothetic z. On these see § 272. 

2ae gem. —\~ m3 ‘who sees’, ‘has seen’; 18 & wx ‘which was’.!? 

gaetnf. “3 pr ‘who went (goes) forth’ ; 2° = sd ‘who fostered’ ;77 —\ > 


ymw ‘who bewept ’.? 


Vides 


‘Make’ writes = iv,*8 only very rarely <,** which latter 
is presumably the perfective counterpart of the imperfectives written as = and 
should accordingly be read zy, not ivr. ‘Take away’ shows a form 2 77.25 

anom. ‘Give’ has usually the form ~; rd@z;** much rarer are forms without 
vy, namely j\* and «» di.** ‘Come’ has forms both in -w and in -2, namely € 
iw and Qin 72, var. Qa zy.3! ‘Bring’ shows J zu. 

§ 360. Perfective passive participle: A. forms from 2-/it. verbs 
with reduplication.**°—Contrary to expectation, some biliteral verbs show a 
repetition of the last radical consonant in the perf. pass. part. 
usually written without ending, but occasionally -y appears. 


The m. sing. is 
The forms in 
question are :— 
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Pe erORvowe PTE) PARTICIPLES 
) "4 wddt ‘what had been commanded’, var. |\®B=_ 2 wdde,? f. sing. 


— 


ee. “24y ‘one who is known’,? m. sing. 

eA < Gmmy ‘which are unknown’, m. plur.; e\\ i, Gmm,* m. sing. 

a \ \ a. $72 ‘which had been decreed’, f. sing.; 28 \ WS svt ‘what had 
been decreed ’,’ f. sing. (§ 354). 

yar S\ S\ Cem. ‘which had not been’, lit. perhaps ‘which had been com- 
pleted 5° -m. sing.; = \ \ _ tm,’ f sing. 

—— /sst ‘what was knotted’, f. sing. 

Ny gady ‘(to) who(m) has been said’,!! m. sing.; \= dddt ‘what has 
Beemeaia --f, sine, vate 17, ($354). 

In several cases forms without the reduplication are also found, exx. |") 
wat ‘what has been commanded ’,!* var. {£7 ;15 S) dat ‘what had been said’.!* 
For this and for other reasons, it seems necessary to consider the forms above 
quoted as a special formation, standing outside the general system of the 
participles. Hebrew possesses some rare verb-forms which likewise show re- 
duplication of the last radical consonant—the so-called Aur/a/ conjugation, see 
above § 274. 


Oss. These forms have hitherto been supposed to exhibit real gemination, i. e. to 
be survivals indicating that the 2-/7. verbs in question once belonged to the 3ae inf. 
or 2ae gem. class, a fact which indeed is demonstrable in the case of wd (Arab. wasa) 
and ¢m (Arab. tamma). But in the 3ae ixf. and 2ae gem. gemination is found only 
associated with imperfective meaning, and no reason has been vouchsafed why it 
should be found here associated with perfective meaning. As we shall see, the 
passive sdmm-f form (§ 425) helps to corroborate the view taken above. Moreover, 
only non-geminating forms are found for the 2-/¢. verbs alike in the perf. relative form 
(§ 387, 2) and in the passive sdm-f (§ 420); since these forms are derivatives of the 
perfective passive participle, it seems likely that the original forms of the perfective 
passive participle in the 2-/zt. class lacked the gemination, cf. wat, ddt quoted above. 


§ 361. Perfective passive participle: B. the normal forms.—The 
perf. pass. part. agrees with the perf. act. part. in the absence of the gemination. 

m. sing. Writings without participial ending are fairly common. So from 
immutable verbs, exx. M Ja 426 ‘who had been sent’;"" {la.*, 2% ‘ which has 
been cut off’;18 *\ ‘who has been said (to)’;!° and likewise with jae cxf. and 
anom., exx. fh) ms ‘born’ ;?° [2p gr ‘gone forth (for)’;”! 7; 
With the verb-classes just named, however, an ending -y is far more frequent, 
exx, Id) mry, =| try, =) ray, J.) txy. It is possible that this -y may 
represent a fusion of the last weak radical with an ending -w or ~, but an 


rd ‘ given (to) ’.? 


extremely rare writing is found where a flexion -w is written in addition to -y, 
ex. “X)\e4h mryw ‘beloved’, and there are grounds for thinking that this may 
be the original form. Other possible examples with the ending -y, like \4|— 


27/ 


§ 360 


1 Stut1, 220. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 574, 13. 


2 ouvremC@autaers 
Sim: 2. Kah. 225 63 
Urk. iv. 325, 17. 

STOrko iv. 119; 3. 

4 Adm. p. 97. 

PHA), TORR WNC) 
TR. 2,63; Adm. 7, 4. 

S$ S27. Bi262. 

UTR Oy Ty 

DOR is BN 1229 
344, 73 780, 13. 

P WAY, Vn 2X. 

10 Louvre C 168, 1; 
170, 53 Cairo 20538, 
INC VO 7 halve Atulins 

IER: FES 

12 Pt. 568; Louvre 
Cypress O22 ve 
194, I. 

18 Pt,632; Adm. p. 
97- 

SITE i RKC 
15 Weste. 4, 
Urk, iv. 363, 13. 
WS Jeet 6 Ih DBS 
Rhind 66. Sim. ddw, 

IED IK by TB, Pg 


17; 


17 Hantit. 114, 16. 

18 Westc. 7,4. Sim. 
sip, Leyd. V 4, 2. 

pO LOO; 


20 Siz. B276. See 
further below under 
zae inf. 

21 Louvre C14, 13. 

ES IBWEL NG BBO ST 
Tpagae 


BIAS Be de (Ue); 


§ 361 


LIA IA Tol, ile 

2 Westc. 8, 11. Sim. 
SIP, BH. 1.8, 12) 
snkw, kmjw, Lac. 
TR. 5, 1-2. 

3 Sin. B 206; Cairo 
20538 il. c 20; Urk. 
iv. 465, 1. Sim. sw, 
Sin. B206; Peas. B1, 
196, 

4 Stn, B 254. 


5 GUNN, Sted. ch. 
2. 


1 Urk. IV. 7OA, 5; 
qu. § 354. 

8 Urk, iv. 795, 11. 

OS Daly ene. 
§ 354; &. Kah. 13, 
1, 30, qu. § 377, I. 

10 P, Boul, xviii. 72; 
sim. 26. 18. 38. Other 
verbs: ity, P. Kah.19, 
1; iny, Meir i. 10; 


, 


msy, P. Kah, 1h, 22. 
11 Louvre C1, 6. 


URRY Fae © SHE & 
Sin. B244. 

13 Peas, B11, 69; 
Urk. iv. 119, 2. 


14 P, Boul, xviii. 60. 
74: 

15 Rhind 67. 

16 Leyd. V 88, Io. 

7 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
257) 5 

ee sue) (0G, 2) 
Urk. iv. 897, 15. 

19 Ur, iv. 162, 8. 

20 GUNN, Stud. chs. 
is 2s 

21 Miu. K. 3, 5) qu. 
§ 354- 


YO FE, Py LE SUE 
1, 234. 240; P. Kak. 
12, 11; Cairo 20538, 
ii. d 26; 205391. 6 13. 
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ddy-k ‘said by thee’, will be quoted below, p. 303,n.19. A participial ending -w 
is sometimes found with immutable verbs where perfective passive meaning 
seems required, exx. \% ddw ‘stated’ ;! (le 4h} sésw ‘he who is summoned’ ;? 
and correspondingly -w occurs with some non-geminating zae 77. forms, apparently 
as intentional (archaistic ?) modifications of the usual type in -y, exx. Se4h mrw 
“beloved’,? Ze} z¢w ‘overtaken ’.4 
Oss. In investigating the participial ending of the perf. pass. part. attention must 
be paid to its derivatives the passive sdm-f (§ 420, with old endings -w and -y), the perf. 
relative form (§ 387, 2) and the relative form Sdmw-n-f (§ 387, 3). It will be seen later 
that the perf. relative form, i.e. that which does not geminate in the mutable verbs, 
sometimes has past, and sometimes prospective, meaning, and Gunn has assumed the 
existence of a special prospective pass. part. as origin in the second case.® This con- 
tention is far from proven, at least in so far as it depends on a supposed fem. ending 
‘ti, see below. However, the question is legitimate whether what we call the perf. 
pass. part. does not conceal more than one form. 


m. plury. Forms identical with m. sing, are commonest (see above § 354); so 
for example in the case of forms with no ending at all, participial or otherwise, 
like 4, 2: ‘sacked’;7 4 zu ‘carried off’; the same is true of forms from 
jae inf. and anom. stems showing the characteristic -y of m. sing., exx. =| ivy 
‘made’ ;° §i\4— fy ‘carried’ ;1° «sl dy ‘placed’.4 Writings with -w also occur, 
exx. yo SHY sépw ‘laden’? (if not 3rd masc. sing. of the old perfective ‘ being 
laden’); {94 e4) 4, Zsyw ‘ praised ones’; these are naturally preferred when the 
participle is used as anoun. A curious 3-/¢. m. plur. is 7) séy ‘introduced’ ; 14 
compare with this another doubtfully plural form [|| + s¢py ‘ entrusted’. 

f. sing. and plur. The immutable verbs show only -¢, exx. UJ A262 
‘sent’; 1° {lt = swat ‘what was bequeathed’.7_ An ending }{| or } -¢2 occurs in 
the Middle Kingdom rarely, but becomes rather frequent in Dyn. XVIII, exx. 
*})| datz ‘what is said’ ;18  ¢v¢¢ ‘what is done’; and it has been maintained 
that this ending marks a special form with prospective meaning ;2° the thesis is 
far from proven, however, the alternative to it being that -42 is a mere approxi- 
mative miswriting of the f. ending -¢. In forms from jae zzf. and anome. verbs the 
characteristic -y is usually present, exx. =||lo ee Ale tnyt, — eo rdyt; see 
further below. A genuine f. plur. form is —;°.. 


We now turn our attention to the various verbal classes. 


2-lit, A few forms without reduplication of the second consonant are found, 


but the reduplication is more usual; see above § 360. 
2ae gem. No example appears to have been noted. 


jae inf. The ending -y is characteristic of all genders and numbers, see 
above; exx. m. sing. || $) mry ‘loved’;” f. sing. <p \\ le gmyt ‘what was 
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found’ ;1 m. plur. {1 4]c¢)#, Zsyw ‘praised ones’.2 There is no gemination. 
‘Make’ has =| zxy,3 much more rarely written with 7, ex. lo ivyt4 ‘Take 
away’ shows Zl} ity,> besides a form in -w, We} itw.s 
instead of -y have been 


Forms showing -w 
discussed in connection with m. sing., together with 
a very rare form in -yw. Examples have also been given of writings without 
either -y or -w; often no reason can be assigned for these, but it is noticeable 
that the omission is more frequent if a closely connected word follows. So, for 
instance, when a suffix-pronoun follows, exx. “Sx~ mr-f ‘his beloved’? (later 
Wariant = <—),°t. >) mrt, beside Na” f. SN) 2! And again, when 
the preposition 2 follows, especially in the very common expressions of filiation 
~. ar 2, f, “& irt n¥ ‘made by’ (lit. ‘to’) and ffm ms 2,4 f. | mst 23 ‘born 
to’ (lit. ‘borne to’). We shall see later (§ 386) that the relative form sdmw-n.f 
originated in a perf. pass. part.+preposition ~, and that there the ending, 
whether radical or inflexional, is usually omitted (rarely -w with m. sing.). There 
is just possibly a slight distinction of meaning between the participles in (e. g.) 
Slam A mry n ttf perhaps ‘the beloved of his father’! (z may here be 
genitival adjective, see below, § 379, 3) and S-—{OW" mr nx hnwt-f ‘beloved to 
his mistress’,!” i.e. ‘whom his mistress loved’, and it might be well to describe 
all writings like the latter (including 27 ”, ms x above) as sdmw-n-f relative forms, 
rather than as perf. pass. part.+; in this case we should have to transliterate 
with a dot (mrn, ir-n, ms-n). 

gae inf. A form in -y is [lf \\lo¢h sGzy¢ ‘what has been recalled’,* though 
possibly the -y may be due in part to the preceding A form in -zw is f\l—=}4) 
msdw ‘one who is hated ’.?° 

caus. gae inf. [M) senty ‘ promoted’. 

anom. ‘Give’ has the form 7, rdy,7 f. (le vdy7,” as well as a writing 
without -y, namely |, vd ;** also a form \ dy,*4 var. wul].2° ‘Bring’ has forms 
with -y, exx. fl éxy,?* f. fle éxyt,2" rarely writings without -y, ex. J iv. 


§ 362. Forms of the participles: summary.—The student cannot be 
expected to retain in his memory more than a small portion of the details set 
forth in the last few paragraphs. We shall endeavour, therefore, to provide 
a concise statement which will serve as a rule of thumb. 

Gemination, in the participles, is a sign of the imperfective tense, whether 
active or passive; a doubt arises only in the case of the 2-/¢. verbs, where 
a repetition of the second radical consonant indicates the perf. pass. part. 
‘Give’ shows the gemination as ~~, da- in both imperfectives, while the verb- 
stem appears as ,_, 7di- in both perfectives. 

The fem. ending is -¢ and that of the m. plur. is -w; but the latter is often 
not written, and the -w of the f. plur. -w¢ is never shown. 
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§ 361 


1 Sin. B311; Sh. S. 
187. 

2 Peas. B1, 69. 

8 Sin. B 236. 309; 
Rhind, title 4; fem., 
Westc. 4, 11; 6, 16. 


SIS 18) hin BSG 
BH. i. 25, 24. Sim, 
m. ivy, Peas. BI, 236. 

WIE IS Ai, St 
m. plur. 


6 Stn. B254. 


UN Calron 2045702; 
20458, ¢; Stut I, 233. 
234; oftenwithout 7,20. 
20017, @4; 20024,4. 


Oy HE SONG BY MSE 
f., mrt-f, 2b. 1. 3. 

9 Cairo 20004; 
20005 ; often without 
7, 20002}; 20029. 

10 Seut 1,234; Cairo 
20012, 2;often without 
r, 20026, f. 

TEN Cairo) 205310. 


2 Regularly of 
mother, Hamm. 17, 
LAs 47 tas Galro 
20020, @; 20022, Zz; 
20167; but of father, 
if ms m introduces 
mother, 20. 20039, 6; 
20084; 20089, d 13. 

18 Of mother, Cairo 
20020, @; 20023, aa; 
20028, A. 

14 Only of mother, 
Cairo 20017, @ 5; 
20025, 4; 20026, c. 

15 Only of mother, 
Cairo 20025, 1; 20032, 
os; 

16 Cairo 20501, Sim: 
2b, 20008. 

17 Cairo 20506, 6 3. 
Sim. fs 2, Stut 1, 236, 
parallel to mry x. 

seP LCOS Bale ESO: 
Sim. m. sing., 23. B 1, 
2t. IL Gs HON. 

LIN IES Ws EKO ENS 

IDK CY, Tis 
Hamm. 43, 6; Urk. 
Vo17/250. 

ANG SUI, A 
Urk, iv. 97, 8. 

SB OWT DARE JEIEL 
Leesa 

24 Cairo 20089, d 5. 


25 m. sing. Ur&. iv. 
7,6; m. plur. Louvre 
C1,6; Ur&. iv. 34, 7. 

2% Urk, iv. 686, 2; 
686, 3; 699, 17. 

27 Urk. iv. 664, 17; 
Eb. 95, 10. 

2 Urk. iv. 795, Il. 
Int nf and iny¢ in 
close proximity, /ZA. 
Wie Gis nies lle 


§ 362 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 965 foll.; GUNN, 


Stud, ch. 4. 

2 Sin. B75. Sim. 
Cairo 20538, i. d 1; 
ii.c 23; Westc. 10, 


13; Stut 1, 224-6; 
3, 1; Ork, iv. 1083, 
7. 

3 Cairo 20539, i. 0 
21. Sim. Berl. AZ. 
1. p. 258, 19. 

4 Pt. 49. The form 
in othersyntactic posi- 
tions, exx. Pt. 622; 
Urk.iv.85, 10; Adm. 
p- 98. 

5 Turin 1547 =Lec. 
iii, 123. Sim. U7h, 
lVeel PION 1T. 

S_Srie hy Site Sey 
strongly supported by 
the O. K. instance 
itwty-fy ‘who shall be 
taken’, Urk. i. 36, 14. 


6 S2ut 3, 11. 

UTES Nin VELOC VfB 
PUTT ae Ovexas 

8 Berlin, AZ. i. p. 
258, 18; Urk. iv. 
611, 17. 


9 Pt. 49-50 (L 2). 
Sim. Cairo 20030, 2 5. 
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All four participles possessed a special participial inflexion, which in 
the case of verbs with final weak radical (-2 or -w) is liable to confusion with 
this. The ending, whether radical or participial, is frequently omitted, but more 
often in the active participles than in the passives. Characteristic of the imperf. 
pass. part. is an ending §$ -w, yet the three other participles occasionally present 
forms with the same ending. A final QQ -y is similarly characteristic of the perf. 
pass. part. from jae znf. and anom., stems, but -y appears also rarely and 
exceptionally in both imperf. act. and imperf. passive; particularly noticeable is 
the m. plur. ending -ywin the imperf. act. part. The participial inflexion, like 
those of gender and of number, precedes the determinative, if any. 


THE SDMTY:FY FORM 


§ 363. But for the peculiar mode of its formation, the sd¢mty./y form! would 
have to be regarded as a future active participle. Like the true participles, it is 
an adjective, and may be used either as an epzthet or as a noun; in the latter 
case, it may be qualified by 7d ‘every’,‘any’. It is best translated as a relative 
clause in which the subject is identical with the antecedent (a ‘who’-clause). The 
meaning is always /u¢wre and, except in one isolated case, always active. 

Exx. ee Le me Gest wunty-sy hr mw:f a country which will be loyal 
to him, lit. be on his water.? 

(=a I NGS BUS ir ort shet(y)-fy rwi nfr but as for him who shall 
remember my good name.® 

SrSe wm ONS sht n sdmt(y)-fy what is good for him who shall hear.‘ 


ATTN RS 


In one single M. E. context the meaning is Aasszve: 
> aVe ne & nb sftt(y):/(y) every bull which shall be slaughtered. 
Oss. For the use of the negative verb ¢m to negate the ‘dmty-fy form see § 397, 2. 


awn \\ 


swt(y)-fy nb hr wd pn everyone who shall pass by this stela.° 


§ 364. Structure and forms from the mutable verbs.—The sadmty-/y 
form appears to have as its base a noun ending in -¢y and expressing an activity 
that may be expected of someone or something. Such nouns are frequently 
derived from feminine nouns or infinitives, like Y}\ayh8 ipwty ‘messenger’: 
UPS Hox 4ewty ‘workman’; but examples also occur which are related to 
verbs having masculine infinitives, like ||_2 = )| spré¢ ‘ petitioner ’,° var. S sprty;" 
T°) vdty ‘helper’. One or two rare examples may be quoted where such 
a noun seems to take a direct object as a participle would do. 

Ex. NGS rm XeleoK\ Poses ES asile m sGt n sdmt(y?) st, m west 


nt (read x) tht(y ?) st being profitable to him who shall obey it and harmful to 
him who shall disobey it. 
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To some such noun was added a suffix-pronoun® of the 3rd person, often 
accompanied by the -y which we noted after duals and nouns affecting the 
appearance of duals (§§ 75, 2; 76). This pronoun has probably genitival function, 
Sdmty-fy thus meaning ‘one (of whom is expected, -¢y) hearing of him’. 

Oss. One theory assumed appositional function, yielding ‘a he-hearer’. The 
objection is that elsewhere the suffix-pronouns always had original genitival function. 

The endings exhibit the following writings, apart from the familiar variations 
of the seus Rrgnouns — 


m. sing. >, .., rarely (! -ty,fy. 
f. sing. \[, ef, or el -¢y-sy. Rare and perhaps faulty, ole -¢(y)-s¢.1* 
Gi plur. <n, one|e more rarely —VIr 3 2 or iilc, f eysz. 


When the formative -ty is written simply @ -¢, it occasionally precedes the 
determinative of the verb-stem, instead of following it, as is more usual, 
exx. | 4 ‘> ikrt(y)-fy ‘who will be excellent’ ;> [f\ Qeslle~ sawst(y)-sx ‘who 

SAS Sully) fy." 


will pass by’. Rare examples occur with ¢ in both positions, ex. 


From the mutable verbs the following forms are found : 
2ae gem. Shows the gemination; exx. “Wel, 22¢(y)-sz ‘who shall 
38 el, wunty-sy ‘which shall be’.® 
jae inf. Without gemination, exx. {e), 2¢t(y)-sz ‘who shall destroy’ ; }° 
te [l"" Sdt(y):sn ‘who shall recite’! Occasionally the weak radical -w appears 
before the ending, exx. DS 4 Aewt(y)-fy ‘who shall go down’ ; 127 & Brak] 
fdwt(y):sn ‘who shall sail down’.% ‘Make’ shows forms without 7, ex. 22 
irt( y):fy ‘who shall make’. 


gae inf. The form (gbell— Gutd(y)-sn 


feature of special interest. 


‘who shall sail up’?® shows no 


anom. ‘Give’ shows a form |. rait(y):fy;1*‘come’ a form A¥! twt(y)-sa.™ 


ou Ce Nee AON A 


USES OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE SDMTY:-FY FORM 


§ 365. Distinction of the tenses.—Since, in certain circumstances, both 
the perfective and the imperfective participles in Egyptian may refer to verbal 
actions occurring in the past or the present or the future, it seems clear that the 
distinction between them was not fundamentally one of time-position. As already 
stated in §§ 295. 355, a careful scrutiny shows that the imperfectives, i.e. the 
participles showing gemination in the mutable verbs, originally conveyed a notion 
of continuity or repetition, while the perfectives expressed the verbal action quite 
simply and without implication either of such a notion or of its reverse. 
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§ 364 


° In defence of this 
term here see § 411, 1. 


1 Cairo 20043, 2, 

Es Osl OQ laut le 
1116 B, rt. 15. 

2 Pt, 622. 626. 

3 Pt. 600. 

4 Sinai 114, W 5. 

5 Pt. 567. 
Berlin, AZ. i. p. 258, 
17 (srwdtyfy); 19 
(Shiy- fy); Stut 1, 296 
(Arwty fy; Lac. TR. 
17, 11 (Abity Jy). 

®° Louvre C 5. Sim. 
BH. i. 41 (Spsty-sn), 

SUE Ni LEG OF 
Sim, 26. 966, 1 (Sdty. 
ty). 

8 Siué 1, 2260. Sim. 
Pt. 600. 

® Sin. B75. Sim. 
Ft. 563; Turin 1447. 

10 Seue 1, 224. 

11 Cairo 20538,i.d 2. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 966, 1. 


12 Stut 1, 296. 316. 
LI 6 Tc 


4 Siut3,14; Westc. 
ORI HES BG 


LS AVP) Bhy Shey 
WO AST tin Pv iia 
Lue StUles Lem olin. 


Stnat 53, 33; 90, 33 
114, W 5. 


§ 365 


1 Adm. p. 
Similar and equally 
instructive, Peas. R 
130-8 (=B1, 84-6). 


25 7705.20, 0 Sim. 
70. 42, 15 (Agyt); Peas. 
Bi, 44 (#w); Louvre 
Gigs 

3 Adm. 9, 5 Sim. 
Se 6 oh CANE SEE 
B80 (wnt); 156. 229 
(ie Lies Heys wh age 
(mst); Sinat go, It 
(#2). 

4 Sin. B 245. Sim. 
20) RS GA ee. 1 
25, 26, qu. § 354 (Prt). 
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The fundamental absence of time-distinction in the participles is drastically 


suouas in an example already quoted for a different purpose : 
To Ker oy dd hr m ddw nf hr he who used to give command is 


ow te | 
pecan) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command." 

Here the writer is contrasting a past condition of things with the present 
condition. Nevertheless he uses the imperfective participle in each case, preferring 
to stress the 4aéztwal character of the action rather than to bring out the seemingly 
so vital contrast between past and present. The recognition of that contrast he 
left to the reader's intelligence. 

Every language needs, however, to be able to distinguish between past, 
present, and future action. It is not difficult to see how the original meanings 
attributed above to the Egyptian participles might, in practice, amount to time- 
distinctions. What we call ‘ present’ time is not, as a rule, a mere point of time, 
namely the precise moment of speaking, but a more or less indefinite span lying 
partly behind, and partly in front of that moment. An action belonging to the 
present is not unnaturally regarded as contznued over the said span, and for this 
reason the Egyptian imperfective participle was peculiarly adapted to convey 
present time, the more so, since an action which one ‘does’ is more often than 
not of repeated, freguent, or habitual occurrence. When, on the contrary, an 
action in the past is alluded to, its extension in time is apt to dwindle to a mere 
point; the stretch of hours or days over which it was continued is forgotten, all 
that is retained being the mere happening. Hence the Egyptian perfective 
participle becomes, like the aorist in Greek, the natural instrument for reference 
to past time. The future active participle, as we have seen, was often expressed 
by the sdmty:fy form, at the base of which appears to lie a noun conveying 
a habitual and predictable activity (§ 364). Thus far, therefore, we have the 
following scheme for the Egyptian active participles :— 

PaST TIME. |, ”adz ‘who gave’, perfective active participle. 
PRESENT TIME. (_, ae ‘who gives’, ee ees active participle. 


FUTURE TIME. | 4, , 7dity:/y ‘who will give’ 


, Sdmty-fy form. 


Before we proceed to show how this scheme is complicated by apparently 
contradictory facts, testimony to its approximate truth must be given. 

1. The Egyptian perfective active part. in reference to fas? actions. 

Exx. QA 9 IRs iy | dah ér¢t nt mst try the milk of (a woman) who has 
baie: a male (child).” ‘Has borne’, English present perfect tense. 

— 2s pJeeF Noa Ll, in wf bt m dd pr-st he who got himself a corn- 

ena is one who (now) causes it to go forth.’ ‘Got’, English past tense. 

lS) Bae ATH Styw iw m-srt the Asiatics who had come in my 
company.* ‘Had come’, English past perfect. 


eel es 
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2. Imperfective active participle in reference to present actions. 

Exx, Jf, 7 Alb a ee fea Lag ir skh rnpwt m hsy, wan 
b3f (ng r-¢ nb-r-dr as for him who passes (Engl. present tense) the years as 
a praised one, his soul shall live beside the lord of the universe. 

(Shoe hl SANS @ mrrw ng, msddw mwt O ye who love life and 
hate death.? 

eo Sdintysfy form in reference to future actions. 

Ex. GPRo_ PbS BT aL... svt nb srwdty-fy us pu every son of mine 


who shall strengthen this boundary.* 
Other examples have been quoted in § 363. 


§ 366. Repeated or continued action in the past.—To express these 
notions use is made of the imperf. act. participle, not the perf. act. part. usual in 
reference to past events (§ 365, 1). 

Ex. Yaak i aS IS JS SOR whwty hdd gnt r hnw 3b hri 
the messenger who used to go north, or he who used to go southward to the 
Residence, tarried on my account.‘ 

Under this head often fall the characterizing epithets to be described in the 
next section. 


§ 367. The active participles in laudatory epithets.—1. Laudatory 
epithets are so common in Egyptian inscriptions that it is worth while to devote 
an entire section to them. The meritorious actions or qualities attributed to the 
bearers of such epithets are, as a rule, habitual characteristics involving vefetztzon 
or continuity. For this reason the imperf. act. part. is very often employed. 
But almost equally often we find the perf. act. part., and at first sight this 
alternation seems inexplicable. The cause is, however, a simple one. It ts 
always open to a speaker to describe the same actual fact in different ways. He 
may be very explicit, and lay stress on the precise way in which an event occurs ; 
or else he may state the fact merely as such, and leave it to his audience to fill 
in the details. When the imperf. act. part. is used, the former mode of 
expression is that adopted, and the full English translation would be ‘he who is 
(or was) wont to do’ something; the perf. act. part. substitutes ‘who does (or 
did)’ something, stating the fact, but not the custom. 

The following examples display pairs of similar or identical epithets, where 
sometimes the imperfective, and sometimes the perfective, participle is employed. 

Ci gg. rai pr s 2 htp who causes (perf. act. part.) two men to go forth 
contented.’ 

Maas iyaendv Aye ad pry s 2 hip m pro n rf who habitually 
causes (imperf. act. part.) two men to go forth (from the court of justice) contented 
with the utterance of his mouth.° 
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§ 365 


1 Urk.iv.62. Sim. 
Stutt,302( prr); Stn. 
B54 (senn); Eb. 76, 
12 (wnt). 

2 BH.i. 8, 4. Sim. 
Peas. BI, 61 (Sutyw); 
Ork. iv. 556, 2 (tkkw). 


3 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
258. 


* Sin. Bg4-5. Sim. 
Adm. p. 106 (dd), qu. 
§ 365; also Peas. B1, 
86, qu. § 373. 


5 Urk. iv. 1170, 6. 

6 Urk. iv. 49, I-23. 
Sim. Cairo 20539, i. 6 
bee Aalikespainon 
epithets with x@i and 
dd, Urk. iv.968, 1 and 
26, 988, 5. 


§ 367 


1 Ur, iv. 515, 14. 
Sim. 76. 456, 12; 4606, 
25 909, 5» 

2 Urk. iv. 960, 3. 


3 Urk. ive 953; 23 
984, 11; 1018, 8. 


4 Urk. iv. 453, 12+ 


5 Exx, Cairo 20539, 
i.b5 dd; 6ir; 7em; 
8 dd, gem, rdi. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 967, 9 val, 
1o dd; 1184, 12 77, 
13 dd, 


O SP ti CRESS 85 
7; Cairo 20026, 5; 
Louvre € 3, 3; 14, 2); 
Flamm. 114, 3. 

7 Hamm. 113, 153 
Cairo 20012, 3; Szut¢ 
2208 

o Wid Sb Reh OF 
967, 7; 970,16; 1051, 
15; 1055,13; 1184, 12. 
14. But ivr, 2b. 960, 
35 1050, 9. 

9 Sin. B52=R 76. 
Sim. Cairo 20001, 1 ; 
Urk. iv. 809,1. Other 
like epithets, Cairo 
20499, 7; Bersh. ii. 
13,15; Ur. iv. 427, 
HAR AL, 5 Gi 


10 Cairo 20539,1.08. 
Gm also 7b. ii, 6 4; 
BH. 1. 9; Dend. 8; 
written gww, PETR. 
Court. 22, 2. 

TELA, Shh, Phi EX 
13; Cairo 20359, 3. 

12 Sin. B 278. 

18 DH. i. 8, 4; Sk. S. 
LAV Geo Gh. 20507 5 
Urk. iv. 198, 2. 


“BH, i, 24 A.B. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


a FF Ka iy st n Hr-f who does (perf. act. part.) good to his Horus 
(i.e. the king).? 

SKS mm Fe ivy it n nb-f who habitually does (imperf. act. part.) good to 
his lord.? 

CI ni pr Asw going forth (perf. act. part.) praised.® 

C3) (SS prr ksw mrw always going forth (imperf. act. part.) praised and 
loved.‘ 

In many such cases the choice between the perf. and imperf. part. has clearly 
nothing whatever to do with the time-standpoint, one and the same text employ- 
ing first the imperfective and then the perfective.* There is a doubt whether 
the Egyptian funerary stelae mean to speak of their possessors as still living or 
as dead; if the former, English must translate the participles with the present 
tense (‘who does’, or ‘habitually does’), if the latter, with a past tense (‘who 
did’, or ‘who used to do’), but the alternative is open to us to employ the 
participle ‘doing’ and so, like the Egyptians themselves, to avoid any reference 
to time-position. 

2. It remains to be noted that in the case of particular verbs a preference is 
naturally given either, on the one hand, to the perfective participle or, on the 
other, to the imperfective. With, for example, zvz in the meaning ‘do’, ‘make’ 
the imperf. act. part. = or = zvr° is, in the Middle Kingdom, rather commoner 
than the perf. act. part. = zv;7 the latter, on the contrary, is more frequent in 
Dyn. XVIII. The preference in this case seems to be a mere matter of habit 
or fashion. In both periods, however, the perf. part. = zy is invariably used 
when the meaning is ‘achieving’, ‘accomplishing’. 

Ex. S-AyboS oe Vea nbt pw grt, ir m bpsf he is a mighty man, 
achieving with his strong arm.° 

It is probable that the perf. part. is used in this case because the imperf. 
ivy, expressing a prolonged action, would not have conveyed the vigour and 
immediacy of the verbal notion as here intended. Similarly, since ‘finding’ is 
essentially a sudden act, the Egyptian gi shows a preference for the perf. part., 
even though it is implied that the finding in question was a habit of the person 
to whom it is attributed. 

Ex. PAS aL ASe—l gm bt givw rs finding a thing for which there 
is a lack, lit. lacked in respect of it.!° Note the curious combination of perf. act. 
part. 2m with the imperf. pass. g37w. 

It seems not impossible, similarly, that the imperf. part. SR m7" is 
preferred when the sense is ‘seeing’, and the perf. part. —\ m1 when the act 
of ‘looking’ is intended; and a like distinction may sometimes be intended 
between \— 4h mrr ‘loving’ and S44 mr ‘wishing’. 
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LTENSE-DISTINGCRION IN THE ACTIVE PARTICIPLES § 367 


Oss. Similarly rZ ‘know’ affects the perf. tense,! as opposed to the imperf. of 
the same verb in the sense ‘learn’; see above § 320, below §§ 389, 3; 414, 4. The 
distinction of perf. and imperf. is, however, not visible in the active participles of this 
immutable verb. 


§ 368. The active participles in reference to future events.—While 
the sdmty-fy form provides the most precise method of referring to future events, 
a participle may attain approximately the same result. 

eee lee ued Ge PP \ 42 == iv rh mart tn... wanf hr smt tp 
¢z as for him who knows this book,..... he shall walk upon mete 

Here rf is probably perfective (§ 367, Oxss.). Evidently no need was felt of 
making the tenses agree, and no instance of r#ty-/y seems forthcoming. 

Elsewhere, however, we find the imperf. part., even occasionally when 
a single event, neither continuous nor repeated, is in question. 

Ex, Ka OM AR, mk nn ink is inn mk sy behold, it is not I who 
(will) bring it to thee.’ 

Perhaps the imperfective was felt in such cases to be appropriate through 
a vague consciousness that the future is a kind of prozectzon forwards of the 
present. Whatever the reason, the imperf. is not seldom used in reference to 
future events. This use is naturally most frequent when the event in question 
is to be repeated or is a customary one; in English we may best translate with 
the present, or the present continuous, tense. 

Exx. Thou shalt cause provisions to be given to him, without letting him 
Know =. |. nit nik he nf st that thou art giving them to him. 

ba, ee bo A TiS aa SB A aif prt-grw (m) t hnki kw spdw 
ht nbt nfr(t) webt prrt hr ae \dhw n oe v-dr may he give invocation-offerings of 
bread and beer, oxen and fowl, and all things good and pure which go (i.e. shall 
from time to time go) up upon the altars of the lord of the universe.’ 

In the first of these examples another MS. has the perf. part. 7, rdz;® in 
the common type of formula illustrated in the second example the Middle 
Kingdom stelae have usually the perf. part. £2) prt.’ Two explanations are 
possible. Either the perfective participles here express the notions of ‘ giving’ 
and ‘going up’ bereft of all implications alike of time and of repetition, or else 
they are chosen as the participles ordinarily used in reference to the past. The 
actions in question are, in fact, past relatively to the preceding verb, and could 
be translated in English by the present perfect (‘without letting him know that 
thou hast given’, ‘all good things which have gone up’). Latin would express 
both the futurity of the action and its nature as past relatively to another action 
by using the future perfect, omnuta guae ascenderint. The second of the two 


explanations seems the more probable. 
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1 Exx, above § 272. 


2 BUDGE, p. 152, 
10, Sim. 26. p. 130, 
103 I4I, 3. 


3 Weste. 9, 6. 


* Peas. R130; see 
too § 373. 


5 Urk., iv. 48, 8-9. 
Silty 20. 52 E545 
10, 


6 Peas. BI, 84. 
7 Cairo 20012. 


20024. 20534; Brit. 
Mus. 573. 575. 805. 


§ 369 


RIGO EN ENS 
Sim. Westc. 7,4 (isk); 
8, 11 (misw); Stn. 
os ee) Pt. 557 
(dddy) 

2 P, Boul. xviii. 11. 
Sime Aah e135) 1 
(iry); Eb. 66, 15 
(iryt); Urk. iv. 194, 
I (addi De Geli Gen 
(iny). 

SP RYLZ B 311. Sim. 
76. Bry (ivy); BH. 
i, 25, 24 (éryt); 
Tamim. 114,16 (436) ; 
Louvre C11, 5 (wdd?). 


4 Westc.12,3. Sim. 
Cairo20543,19(irrw); 
Brit. Mus. 614, 5 
(above p. 138, iz) ; 
Sin, B 299 (dat). 


5 Hamm. 191, 5. 


6 Louvre C 197; 
Cairo 20012; 7h. 7.8. 
i. 3. 18 et passim. 


7 Peas. Bi, 68-9. 
Sim. U7&. iv. 19, 143 
119, 2. 


8 Peas. B 1, 235-6. 
Sim, 26, Bat, 20. 


9 Urk, iv. 119, qu. 
§ 84. 

10 Westc.12,2. Sim. 
Kopt. 8, 7 irre); a 
Boul. xviii, 12, 
(dnnw); 12, 8 (ade, 
qu. Exerc. 20,a; £0. 
66, 1 (emmt), 
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§ 369. Tense-distinction in the passive participles.—Generally 
speaking, the same standpoints which hold for the active participles, hold also 
for the passive ; the imperfective expresses repetition or continuzty, the perfective 
is free from these implications. 


. The perf. pass. part. in reference to fast occurrences. 

ee One Amn \\ s& pn iny 2 62% im this letter that has been brought 
to this thy servant." Note the Engl. pres. perfect. 

tN 2 he? SNM Ae Oo. tmy-raef srw fry sn m hrw pn list 
of officials to whom things were brought (Engl. past tense, lit. who were brought- 
to-them) on this day.? 

Qe \ Ve] mt gmyt m sé according to what had been found (Engl. 
past perfect) in writing.’ 

2. The imperf. pass. part. in reference to continued or repeated (habitual) 
actions in the past. 

Exx. She went round the room, ~<P\\"" Je 
zm but could not find the place where it was being done.* 
with s¢ see § 377, 2 

Finding a well..... TIT Reve Yom LS prt fest hr gs(wy)-sy in 
mscw n tp-cwy which had been passed by (lit. come and gone on its two sides) by 
the expeditions of former times.® 


CLUS 2 guens bw irrw st 
For the construction 


In this second example only one of the parallel participles (4::t) shows the 
gemination of the imperfective; in the other (fv¢) it is omitted, perhaps by 
mistake, but perhaps rather because the gemination of /#¢ sufficed for both verbs. 


This use is common 
An additional 
reason why this employment should be common in the passive voice is that an 
act which ‘has been’ done ‘zs done’, and remains done. 
Exx, Q— S| s7f mry-f his son beloved of him, i.e. his beloved son.° 
LUQUSayBi l= LG ed 8 Zsy 25s hsyw thou praised one who art (habitually) 
praised of those who are praised." 


AZ Hod men YE YS mk fo pw n its iry:k behold, it is the support- 
ing of the thief which is done by thee.® 

If the person thus qualified is regarded as dead, or if the context employs 
past tenses, such epithets are translated in English as pasts, ex. ‘my pen made 
me \\ee4 7 ~bZy one who was known, i.e. celebrated’.» See above § 367. 


3. The perf. pass. part. in reference to present states. 
in epithets ; for the corresponding use of perf. act. part. see § 367. 


4. The imperf. pass. part. of actions cond¢énued or repeated in the present. 
Exx, She heard the sound of singing and jubilation =|\7+]" Birrt nédt 
a nsw and of all things which are done (ov are wont to be done) for a king.!° 
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mS a~nDYpssSles prrw liiw hr shr-f one who is gone out and 
come in under his will, i.e. one by whose authority men go out and come in.! 
For the construction see § 376. 

Sb mrrw nb-f one who is loved (habitually) of his lord.2 MZ/ry might 
have been used, see under (3), but then no stress would have been laid on the 
continuous nature of the king’s affection. 

5. The perf. pass. part. in reference to future events. 

Exx, 72 [fmm SY) SHA KR fl SBS ABW nts rdi-s n mry-s nb m nays 
n hrdw she shall give (it) to anyone she likes (lit. any who is ov shall be desired 
of her) of her children.® 

2237, bref sa-f sdt he shall apportion what is to be apportioned. 

It is the context which here yields the future meaning. 


OBs. Probably it is from such uses that the prospective meaning of the perfective 
relative form is derived. See below §§ 387, 2; 389, 2. 


6. The imperf. pass. part. in respect of continued or repeated events to occur 
in the future. 

Ex. Ke- {wolf o... ~ pir nb irrw m hwt-ntr tn in every 
seasonal feast which is (i. e. is henceforth to be) made in this temple.° 


§ 370. Tense-distinction in the participles: summary.—This subject 
is of so much importance that many pages have been devoted to its discussion 
and illustration. 
imperfective participle implies vrepelztzon or continucty, while the perfective has no 


As the net result, the beginner has mainly to remember that the 


such implications; and, as the inevitable outcome of this position, that the 
perfective participle becomes the natural medium for alluding to events in the 
past, while the zmperfective is more adapted to the expression of events in 
the present or future. Either of the last statements, however, is liable to 
exception if repetition or continuity is deliberately kept in or out of view; that 
is to say, the imperfective participles may be used of the past if continued or 
repeated past action is envisaged, or the perfective participles may be used of 
present or future action if it is desired to refer to this quite simply as merely 
occurring. The sd¢mty:fy form has, on the contrary, no other function than that 
of a future active participle. 


§ 371. Use of the participles to express obligation or the like.— 
Egyptian lacking equivalents for such notions as ‘ought’, ‘have to’, these may 
be implicit in the meaning of simple participles, whether active or passive. 

Exx. ie APT BEI) AY me tw m.... imy-r w bsf head 
behold, thou art ... a district superintendent who has to punish robbery.° 

Ra? AT 2 2h br sdt fs thou shalt be angry about that which 
deserves anger, lit. (that) angered upon it,’ 


CieeOE ew Yat x 
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§ 369 


1 Cairo 20359, 4-5. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 269, 8 
(Attw); 546, 8 (Arrw); 
972, 14 (whhw). 

2 Stut 1,214. The 
same phrase also p. 
296, n. 4. 


SEP OKGh wel apetOs 
Sim. Szwf 1, 272; 
Sinat 139, 7 (iry:2), 
qu. § 382. 

4 Urk. iv, 1111, 12. 
Sim. Pt. 153 (ddti). 


5 Stwt 1, 318. Sim. 
76, 302 (sftw), 


8 Peas. BI, 192-3. 
Sim. 26. Br, 100-2; 
(AD Ws ROD 5, SB Go 3 
etc. 

™ Urk. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. 26.6; Peas. B 1, 
147. 219; Pt, 581. 


§ 372 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 752-3; GUNN, 
Stud. pp. 59-64. 


2 See Verbum ii. 
§ 753- 

8 But see GUNN, 
Stud. p. 59, under 6. 


4 Sin. B 308. Sim. 
Mill. 1, 7 (ir); Urk. 
iv. 194, 15 (#7); 766, 
5 (vdi). With fem. 
subj., Urk. iv. 12, 12 
(stn). 

5 4Z.55,85. With 
the old indep. pron. 
swt, LAC. TR. 47, 36. 

6 Urk, iv. 894, I. 
Sim. 26. 895, I. 


7 FO. 99,6. Sim. 
2b. 99, 14 (érr). 

8 Pt. 184. Sim. 
Peas. BI, 215 (dp); 
Eb. 103, 18 (33¢), 

9 £b. 100, 8-9. 
Sim. P. Kah. 29, 39 
(nth irr). 


10 Ork. iv. 221, 14. 
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§ 372. The participles as predicate.—Two constructions, in each of 
which the predicate is a participle, have now to be considered. The more 
frequent of the two, which will be called the participial statement (A), follows 
the model of the sentence with xominal predicate (§ 125); the subject precedes, 
and is either an independent pronoun or a noun introduced by the particle zz. 
In the other construction (B), the participle comes first and is followed either by 
a noun or by a dependent pronoun as subject; here, accordingly, the model is 
that of the sentence with aazectival predicate (§ 137). 


§ 373, A. The participial statement.!—This construction was explained 
in some detail above § 227, 3. The scheme is 


perf. 
GFAMPEI, s, + 4) 


im +noun 


act. part. for past time 
or independent pron. 


,, present time 


The construction corresponds in meaning to English ‘it is he who hears’, 
or to French cest luz gui entend. For a reason that will be explained in § 391 
some degree of emphasis rests on the subject, though this emphasis is not always 
calculated to make the grammatical subject into the logical predicate; see above 
§ 227, 3. Note that the participle, as here used, is zxvarzable in number and 
gender, and hence must be literally translated ‘the-one-who-hears (heard)’, not 
‘he (she)-who-hears (heard)’. In very ancient times the participle seems to have 
taken the number and gender of the subject.’ 
struction with a passive participle are known.® 

1. With perf. act. part. for English pas? time. 

Exx. || 24 in hm radi ir-t(w)-f it was His Majesty who caused it 
to be made.‘ Lit. indeed, His Majesty was the-one-who-caused, etc. 

hep URIS nth rdi it-tw try-t Srit it is thou who hast caused 
my daughter to be taken.’ Lit. thou wast the-one-who-caused, etc. 

oat SS ink sd drt-f it was I who cut off its (the elephant’s) trunk.® 


A & WMI | 


Ops. For rare examples after the obscure archaistic pronoun 1 sw ‘he’ see Add. 


No certain examples of this con- 


2. With imperf. act. part. for English present time. 
Exx, (ule? liciee © in 2 dd nswt, in 2 dd snf two (vessels) give 
mucus, and two give blood.” Lit. indeed, two are the-ones-which-give, etc. 

Qn] BS 4 tn ntr irr ikr it is god who makes prosperity.® 


te Q awww Aww, 


The liver has four vessels; “-' "77" == ntsn dd ns mw it is they which 


give it water.° 
For English future time the sd¢mty-fy form is very rarely used. The 
corresponding idiom for the future is ntf Sdm-f or in + noun + Sdm-f, as we saw in 


§ 227, 2; see also § 450, 5,¢. 
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oboe Or sitter akhiClPERS AS PREDICATE 


The above rules as to the tenses are liable to the following exceptions : 


(2) For past repeated action the imperf. act. part. may be employed; see 
above § 366. 


Ex, 2. |. uf dd n-f st it is he who used to give it to him.! 


(2) When the imperf. part. is used for present time, as in the examples 
quoted above under (2), the sentence normally expresses a statement of custom, 
a generalization or the like. It may happen, however, that it is important to 
avoid suggesting that the act described occurs more than once; in this rare case 
the perf. part. is used. 

Ex, Yom! COWL, 0 tn 5 pr, at m to five is subtracted (lit. goes out), 
the remainder is ten.? 


(c) Occasionally the imperf. act. part. refers to a future event; two cases 
have been quoted above § 368, one in which there is no implication of repetition 
or continuity,* the other of the commoner type where custom is clearly implied. 


§ 374. B. The participle as adjectival predicate.—In this construction 
the participle comes first, according to rule (§ 137), and the following subject, if 
pronominal, is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. fo f/fJlel \> Se dha 4c sw im r sprw néb he rejoices (lit. is one- 
rejoicing) thereat more than any petitioner.’ 

[FSatp=—| 2° skdw sw t:wy r itu he is one who illuminates the two 
lands more than the sun.® 

Sometimes the participle thus used is accompanied by the exclamatory 
ending ® -wy (§ 49). 

Exx. — ASP (Das. Nah rswy sdd dpt-n-f how joyful (lit. rejoicing) is 
he who relates what he has experienced (lit. tasted) !7 

ASS=—TJIWS ty-wy tw m-rb shwt-k how welcome (lit. come) art thou 
amidst thy meads! ® 

Ql» }* z-wy occurs also alone as an exclamation ‘welcome !’,? and is probably 
to be distinguished from a similar use of the old perfective | zw (§ 313). 

The participle employed in this construction is almost invariably the 
perfective active. No imperfective examples occur, and passive ones only when 
these are more adjectival than truly participial in meaning. [See, however, Add. ] 

Ex. f{KyoPAL—Hle exe 2p str shrw dw3t they are more recondite (lit. 
hidden) than the fashion of the netherworld.” 

The examples show how often this construction is used in comparisons. 

Note that when the subject is a noun or the dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. in its 
older writing {| s(y)!! the participial predicate is indistinguishable from the sdm-f 
form. 
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§ 373 


l Peas. B1, 85-6. 


2 Riend 28.0 hr 
similarly in another 
construction AZ. 57, 
6* qu. § 503, 4. 

8 Weste. 9, 6. 


4 Peas. R130. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 1111-6, pas- 
sim (cf. Exerc. XXX, 
iii). 


5 Pt. 270; also with 
he, Stn. 8 66; MAR. 
Abyd. ii. 30,35; Urk. 
iv. 162, 5. Sim. with 
other verbs, /¢. 314 
(irw) 3; 410 (C7). 

6 Cairo 20538, ii. 
¢ 12, Sim. with ob- 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
(ir sw dat); Ann. 37, 
Pla, wie sw ese 
not). 

6 Cairo 20538, ii. 
¢ 12, Sim. with ob- 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
(ir sw ddt). 

USS el 24s Ons 
withnom. subject, S27. 
B70; Pt. 5575 (75-wy) ; 
P. Kah, 2, 1 (h¢.wy) ; 
Peas. Bi, 117 (wh-wy); 
LEDR. 25, 17 (dy-wy). 

8 Urk. iv. 990; sim. 
Amarn, i. 14. Other 
verbs, Cem. of Abyd. 
ii, p. 117 (w772-wy tv) ; 


Brit. Mus. 551, 3 
(AC.wy tw). 

DIES EYES (OAR INE 
IT7, 53 999, 9- 


10 Urk.iv. 99. Some 
late exx. omznals. 
§§ 804. 82. 


11 So perhaps /%. 
88. 97. 


§ 374 


1 Tn constructions 
not exemplified be- 
low : § 314, Hért. 24; 
Urk. iv. 879, 4; 882, 
13S Sao, VAR A 
= 52, 4; § 317, Ure. 
iv. 1160, 7; § 323, £6. 
NOY, WS Seer, (has 
Ivy DLO3. 317) $928, 2, 
SETHE, Spriiche, 44*, 
8(S 1); see too § 482, 
2. Further exx., AZ. 
71, 52 

ED Teg 


SAL Bal Ons 


4 CHAMP. 2D, ii. 
424. 

5 Hearst 6, 11, with 
superfluous plural 
strokes, see £0. 1, II. 
Sim. £0, 60, 10, thn 
sy corrected out of 
thn-ti r-s. 
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As a rule, the construction participle+subject is found in main clauses. 
A peculiar use occurs, however, with the pronoun 3rd sing. f. fl. sy, the 
participle + sy being substituted for the corresponding form of the old perfective 
in a number of cases where the latter is habitually used as a virtual adverb 
clause.t The reason for this substitution, which is confined to the 3rd sing. f., is 
quite obscure. 

Exx. = TSS haly Yé nde +& sy all taste is perished? Cf. § 322. 

IsSeT ea wIMaQYy 2 V twit re hwi swt rd-ti km-l(i) ip sy I 
know the tuft is flourishing, black and (fully) numbered. Later MSS. if:2z. 

“HS Ve | oe eS TW OY nef sy nfr sy hr skr v hwt-ntr not he found it 
more perfectly beautiful than any temple.* One expects #/r-t, § 315. 

Ne ERally, c¢ 2bt nty mr sy every member that is ill.® Cf. § 328, 1. 


atthta aN 


a \\ 


VO CAD UE A RY 


ii var. A wid be green, fresh; 


caus. sw:d make green. 
ves wtt (old w#t) beget. 


JS PSAs bzg7, var. play it 


bgi, be remiss, slack. 


i=] ntry (old utri) be divine. 


ee 
im TT thn (old thn) be dazzling ; 
sthn make dazzling. 


7 J SA 24w cessation. 

(SX BR anew splendour, brilliance. 
Sa Wy iwew heir. 

2 Jif var. [fi and wall. 

an 
mnie | irt duty. 


S me abbrev. 4 2 phty might, strength. 


bok menadt (written ¢d/) the morning- 
bark of the sun-god. 
Loe old J\ |< wok msket the 


evening-bark of f the sun-god. 


NR sha 


<== <a 
iP wat. 
o—l 0 


hereditary prince. 


r-pct (from iry-prt) 


7 


aes mam LT cpy Hafpy, the Inundation- 


god ; 
ikall iS R , 2ddwe brightness. 


ie st-id pleasure, affection. 


leis) var. 1 Sim Power, per- 


sonified as deity; a power. 


| IN Po ssmt horse. 


LQ) sdswty (?) treasurer. 


shr overlay. 
inundation, high Nile. 


zrw form, nature. 


Q ealloK §ndyt apron, skirt. 
att 
7 © 486 (old ss) light. 
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Pee Be Gules El XG, 


(a) Reading lesson. Part of hymn to Re from the door-jamb of the tomb of 
the general, afterwards king, Haremhab ; end of Dyn. XVITIA 


fe Noe dd maw in r-pet Hr-m-hb, m3-hrw, 
KY HO SBIG He dws f Re m wbn-f, 
Qe sia 
as pill 5s ce i(s)w ak hpr'* re nb, 
HIT ATS 2 Sy IARS mss sw tnw aweyt, 
BEI ope RE he Be pr m ht mut-f, nn sbw.? 
aval e = Gi iw nk ttrty® m ksw, 
wane Jem BS ISS di-sn nk i(3)w n whn-k, 
[gto OAD SS sthivn-k* (7 m mw hew-k, 
VSN —t 47 28 ntry ti m Sho imy pt, 
1S s ntr mung, 
$e hO} nsw (n)hh, 
ee nb ssp, 
aMith 8, hk: hddwt, 
SiaGeael Py ae hry nst-f me msktt,§ 
pe Se Ot 7 Acw m nitndt,> 
{S340 1jSI/S7 siol hwn® ntry iwew (x)hh, 


SERoTD wll sw, 
HIDES ms si def 


x429,J— dws tw psd (0), 
Ut a on ae hnw nk psdt nast, 
KAN A>RT SC Ho E= dwisn tw m irwk nfr. 
1 Brit. Mus. 552 (VIII, Pl. 27). * For the 3rd pers. see § 509, I. a + for ib as often at this period. 
3 Lit. ‘the two rows’, i.e. the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt; see AZ. 44, 17 for the expression and /ZA 30, 27 
for explanation; see also the Sign-list under O 19, 20. ‘4 The sign for ¢? is here used simply for ¢. 


5 Mendt ‘the bark of the dawn’ and mshit ‘the bark of the dusk’ are the names of the ships in which the sun was 
supposed to perform his day-journey from east to west and his night-journey from west to east respectively. A/xdt here 
has borrowed the ending ¢¢ from msktt. 

6 Mixture of two different writings {a4 and j Se #). 7 The sign for ¢yw seems superfluous. 

8 Psdt ‘ ennead’ or ‘cycle of nine gods’, see § 260. The Great Ennead consisted of Atum, Shu and Tphénis, Geb 
and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘Words recited (lit. the saying of words) by the prince Haremhab, justified, 
when he adores Ré at his rising; he says:—Praise to thee, who comest into 
existence every day, who givest birth to thyself every morning, who comest forth 
from the womb of thy mother without cessation. The two halves (of Egypt) come 
to thee doing obeisance (lit. in bowing), they give thee praise at thy rising, thou 
hast made dazzling the land through the splendour of thy body, being divine as the 
Power which is in heaven, the beneficent god, the king of eternity, the lord of light, 
the prince of brightness, who is on his seat in the Bark of the Dusk, great in (his) 
appearances in the Bark of the Dawn, divine stripling, heir of eternity, who begot 
his (own) self and bare his own self. The Great Ennead adores thee, the Little 
Ennead makes jubilation to thee; they adore thee in thy beautiful forms.’ 


(4) Translate into English : 

1) ff STIAS CHO AOMSE @ e 
SYS ITS = TNT ba = he (Sa hl aes 
) USPS Se a eo SP TRASH HS Jo 
Pm orNS Seo Kallis [oJ ae 
@) Ne NS NABE Ye GATE ABP aha 
SIs OUP Ris SPAR HM Ae | — SRY 
meee (ib) eaten ae baal ors Coie 

) Ze ppoegVQnre) © laHSaTTnr'> 


atta e lL.Wox2 BAS Dh 
1 Names of persons. ? Title for a subordinate in some official class. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) He maketh green the earth more than a high (c*) Nile. (2) He did 
this with loving heart for his father Chnum. (3) It is not I who say it, it is 
Horus who says it. (4) All that is (use waz) in my house, I have given it to 
thee. (5) May there be said to thee ‘Welcome, welcome’ in this thy house of 
the living! (6) Tribute which was brought to His Majesty in this year: 1056 
horses, 183 chariots wrought (§ 317) in gold. (7) Let (é2) him who has done it 
standup. (8) My statue was overlaid with gold, its apron with fine gold. It was 
His Majesty who caused it to be made. (9) Who will bring me these books ? 
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Jicjg 2 SHS TING POO \ea 


SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE SDMTY:FY FORM 


§ 375. Expression of the object and dative.—The active participles 
and the sdty-/y form may be followed, like the sdm-:f form, by such adjuncts as 
a direct object or a dative. 

Exx. [¥ajlo—aQ JaL® smi ufr nx hb sw who reported well to him who 
sent him.! 

Js Sern TL &r grt fiel(y):fy sw now as for him who shall lose it 

No PES it-f wd n-f idbwy his father who allotted to him the two lands.? 


nen, D “wn 


ol, 2ef dd n-f st it is he who used to give it to him.* 
rie SAD |, WO nb rdit(y): mt t-hd pu every priest who shall 
Gabo Tce of i Bes id pu every p 


give me this white bread.° 
These examples show that the dependent pronouns are used when the 
object is pronominal, and that the same rules of word-order apply as in any main 


clause (§§ 27. 66). 


Oss. If a pronominal object or dative follows the participle, and this is also” 


qualified by the adjective 2b‘ every’, ‘all’, that adjective is usually placed after the 
entire phrase; if, however, both object and dative occur together, ~d may precede 
them. See the 2nd and 3rd examples in § 377, 2. 


§ 376. Extended use of the passive participles.—The passive is, by 
definition, a name given to verb-forms which treat the direct semantic object 
(i.e. the grammatical object of the active voice) ** as a grammatical subject or 
nominative. It follows that any passive participle ought to be translatable, like 
any active participle, as a ‘who’-clause; and such is, of course, very frequently 
the case, exx. =|) 4) mry ‘who is loved’, M}\_JA 27d ‘who was sent’. But just 
as in English a person may be said, not only to be ‘sent’, but also to be ‘sent 
to’, so Egyptian may stretch the meaning of the passive participles in such 
a way that the antecedent (the word, implied or expressed, with which they 
agree) is no longer identical with the direct semantic object but with an indirect 
one, i.e. the case after some preposition. 

Exx. [2 Sj—-[/7" sa¢w n-su those who are reported to, lit. (those) reported 
to them.® 

Ro» 2 edt drs a thing to be angry at, lit. (a thing) angered upon it.’ 

Two points have to be noticed. First, this extended meaning of the passive 
enables passive participles to be formed from intransitive verbs like sd ‘be angry’, 
no less than from transitives like sm ‘report’. Second, Egyptian, unlike English, 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun (z:sn, rs, § 146). 
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§ 375 


ae Louvres Cut 42 
Sim. Urf. iv. 767, 13; 
781, 4. 

2) Berltaed 7m isa: 
258, 19. Sim. MAR. 
Abyd. ii. 30, 36. 

3 Urk. iv. 198. 

4 Peas. Bt, 85-6. 


od AYTTE vi oho. 


54 See § 297 for these 
grammatical terms. 


6 Bersh.i. 7. Sim. 
irrw nf, Berl. AZ, i. 
180, qu. § 357. 

WOE INE Ueape 5 
Sim, intrans. vbs., 2d. 
1091, 6; 415,125; 972, 
12; Pt. 344.581; Peas. 
BI, 147. 


§ 376 


? Cairo 20359. Sim. 
Hamm. 47, 10-1 
Cairo 20538, li, ¢ 12 : 
Rifeh 4, 57. 

* Urk. iv. 269. Sim. 
20. 546, 8. 


8 See Rev. ég., 0. s. 
ii. 45. See, however, 
Add. 


4 Urk.iv.415. Sim. 
202 AO} Vhs ee We 
35,28; Pt. 557 3 S27. 
B 309 ; Cairo 20498, 42 
5-6; Adm. p. 106, 
qu. § 357. 

UI IK Nas BBS 
Sim. 26.11, 24; SA. S. 
141-2; Led, 100; 


Urk. iv. 795) 93 
BUDGE, p. 231, 4; 
268, 6. 

6 M.u. K. 3, 5-6. 


TP: Kak. ae 4 


8 Sim, Sze? 1, 296; 
Westc. 12,3; Pt. 282. 
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Had English employed a resumptive pronoun, nothing could have prevented 
a still further extension of this construction, so that the pronoun would refer, not 
merely to indirect semantic objects, but even to persons and things still more 
remotely involved; from ‘a person confided in him’ (instead of ‘a person 
confided in’), it would have been no far cry to ‘a person confided in his judge- 
ment’, i.e. a person in whose judgement one confides. Egyptian, since it 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun, has been able to take this step. 

Exx. Bdanp ss Slee prrw hw hr skr-f by whose will one comes 
and goes, lit. (one who is) gone up and come down habitually under his will. 

TAINS LS 2ccw m irt-nf not over all whose actions one rejoices, lit. 
one habitually rejoiced at all that he has done.? For irt-n-f see § 382. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Egyptian than such complex constructions 
with the passive participle. The student will find them easy enough to cope 
with if he will make a practice of looking for the resumptive pronoun first of all, 
and then translating the phrase in which it occurs in such a way that the 
resumptive pronoun appears as an English relative. For example, Zr sfr:f 
‘under his will’ is transformed into ‘under whose will’. Next, the Egyptian 
passive participle must be turned into an English active verb; and since the 
Egyptian has not indicated the doer, the English must insert ‘one’ or ‘ people’ 
as a quite indefinite subject; Arrw Az:w is therefore rendered ‘one goes and 
comes’. Thus is obtained the complete rendering ‘under whose will one goes 
and comes’, or more idiomatically, ‘by whose will one comes and goes’. 


§ 377. The retained object after the passive participles.°—1. English, 
because it uses the phrases ‘to find fault with’, ‘to think much of’, can also say 
‘he was found fault with’, ‘she was thought much of’. This retention of the 
direct object’ is exceedingly common with the Egyptian passive participles. 

Exx. So. mim] °, daw) nf nbw nx hswt to whom the gold of favour was 
repeatedly given, lit. (one) given to him the gold of favour.* 

tYyen Bo Bie IL Sa i imy-rnef rmt iry nn r-gs-sn list of people in 
whose presence this was done, lit. done this in their Bice. : 

Go to the place where thy fair ones are, 44,7 TS 
Wah? VASE 8 MT, m rdyt ntiw r sny-sn, sntr wid r httwt-sn (women) upon 
whose hair myrrh, and upon whose shoulders fresh incense has been placed.® 

RIEU NSU 22 dy hr im n bsk im that concerning which a charge 
was given (lit. given a charge therein) to this thy servant.’ 

Note that the resumptive pronoun is regularly employed; 
instance, however, iz ‘therein’ serves as a substitute for + suffix.® 
further that in all the above examples, unlike those quoted in § 376, the passive 
voice can be kept in translation, the retained direct object® becoming its subject. 


A hoe Ti a 


in the last 
Observe 
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Here belongs the formula Bi" ddw n-f, f. 4° fl dat n-s ‘called’, lit. ‘ said 
to him (her)’, by which secondary personal names are introduced. 

Ex. fe ee al Tw Txt ddw n-f Tw-snb Entef who is called Yewsonb.? 

In introducing such names the $dm-f form da: tw is occasionally used in place 
of the passive participle.? 


2. When the retained object is a personal pronoun, the dependent pronoun 
is used, as after the active participles (§ 375) and after the sdm-fand sdm-n-f forms. 

Exx. sha RJ 4 Shi iv-m-t L:6¢ wi rs 1 had done what I had been sent 
for, lit. (that) sent me for it. 

JS S541 3072 ~— ox ir grt sdd sw nb hrf re nb but as to everyone 
over whom it (this spell) is read every day.* Lit. every read-it-over-him. 

we Shak See bol LA nif 8 chew r ssw nb nf sw he assigns boats in 
respect of everyone to whom they have to be assigned. Lit. every assigned-it- 
to-him. 

A weakening of usage is, however, occasionally found in the case of the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. sing., suffixes being employed instead of the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. KJ ATS) bw pn iny-k im in this place from which thou wast 
brought, lit. brought thou thence.® 

Qe feo 8fllA—r” itt pw msy-t nf, this thy father to whom thou wast 
born.” 

One may perhaps compare the substitution of these same suffixes for 
dependent pronouns after u¢¢; see above § 223, end. 


Oxgs. Compare further the use of the suffixes as subject of the passive sdm-f 
form, below § 421. 


§ 378. Omission of the resumptive pronoun.—The replacement of 
m-+suffix by the adverb im was noted in § 377, 1. So too after the relative 
forms, below § 385. 

The name of a reigning Pharaoh is often accompanied by the phrase 
Ay di en, f. \o4 dit ng. This must be considered as a shortening of rdy af 
eng ‘to whom life is given’ or perhaps rather of rdy cng-f ‘ given that he live’. 
English can similarly shorten to ‘given life’ its equivalent of the Egyptian phrase. 

The present opportunity must be taken to allude to the use of \#?, f. Ao4, 
as well as the old perfectives 2 enG(w), 9) «v&-¢i (2nd m. sing.), etc. (§ 313) as 
object after the verb ivi ‘make’. This use is frequent at the conclusion of 
dedicatory inscriptions in the temples. 

Exx. 22'S) ir-f nf(w) dt, may he make ‘he-lives-eternally ’.’ 

8a irk ng ti dt, mayst thou make ‘thou-livest-eternally ’.° 

= \¥ ir-f di eng, may he make ‘ given-life’.”° 
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§ 377, I 


LID Iii, Si, Ths 
Sim. Cairo 20213, 6. 
g; Vienna 57; Louvre 
C72 fem, i ah. 
Tass 

Nps, OAS IN BPs 
12 (da.tw 2-f); Cairo 
20141, &2 (tw add-lw 
rf). 

3 Leyd. V 88, 10-1. 
Sim. Westc. 12,3, qu.§ 
369,2; Pt. 282. 623; 
Cat. d. Mon. i. p. 89, 
no. 76; Urk. iv. 1108, 
IIR TORY YE 

4 Urk. v. 96. 


5 Urk. iv. 1116. 


6 BUDGE, p. 124, 
3-4. 


CIGNG, THR, Mit Oy 
Sim. 3rd pers,, AZ. 
47, 122, 


STO ER Oe Sly 128 
S72. 0E. Bem. exx., 
tb. 214, 3; 296, 7; 
334, 12. 

9 Urk. iv. 214, 9; 
569,43 570,10; 864, 
6. Fem. exx., 20. 358, 
10}; 375, 10. 

10 PETR. Adyd. ii. 
28; Urk. iv. 340, 15; 
584,12; 596,6. Fem. 
exx., 26,312, 16; 340, 
8; 343, 3. War: ir f 
nf di (ng, Kopt. to, 
Lah OPK OAV. OOlG ls 
see also 25. 43, 16, 
where word-order 
shows that the dative 
refers to the god, see 
below § 507, 1. 


§ 379 


 Hlip, ie, TE Sis 
DEI AE, POI (OLAS 
iv. 689, 17. 

2 Urk.iv.g72. Sim, 
Hamm. 191, 5, qu. 
§ 369, 2. 


3 Cairo 20543, a 6- 
7. Sim. Szvaz 28. 35. 
71; Urk. iv. 994, 16. 
See too below, n. 11. 

4 Urk.iv. 68. Sim. 
Strat 27; Louvre C 1, 
7 (Assw). 

5 Westc. 4, 11-2. 


8 Cairo 20540. Sim. 
20204303) Dida 1. 7, 3. 


7 Cairo 20501 and 
passim. Sim. Peas. 
Br, 21 (shzy-k); 118 
(sky-k); 236 (iry-k). 

SSlouvres Gi, 94: 
Sim. Siut 1, 267 
(mrrlsf ). 


® Cairo 20501. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 19, 143 153, 
9; IOLl, 10. 


10 PIEHL, 7H.i. 143. 
Sim, Brit. Mus. 43. 


Var. ms + direct 
genitive, Dyn. XI, 
BOD. § 71. 

12 Acht. p. 32. N+ 
SUX, ee G/o lI, 2/25 
ine. 

13 Cf,, however, int 
n-f ‘brought to him’ 
qu. p. 279, n. 28. 
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§379. The semantic subject after the passive participles.—1. There 
are several ways in which the semantic subject, i.e. the performer of the action 
of the verb as actively conceived, can be expressed after the passive participles. 
It is sometimes expressed, as after other passives and after the infinitive, in the 
form of an agend, i.e. with the help of the preposition zx (§ 39, end). 


Exx, uiSo2|] 7 jm) bed dwt iryt rf in sn-f Sth the evils done 
to him by his brother Seth. 

DHUSACIT LS 4-—~eBlS nhhw n-f snub eng in rmtt nbt one for whom 
health and life are prayed for by all people.? 


2. The same meaning can, however, be conveyed by the dzrect genitive. 


Exx, DRI We PUK SoS ink mry notf, hsy-s m hrt-hrw nt re nb 


I am one beloved of (07 by) his mistress and praised of (ov by) her in the course 
of each day.® 


NEL mrrw nb-f one beloved of his lord. 

[lo 2 Jwyh iryt hry-ho(t) that done by (lit. of) the lector-priest.’ 

Ow befor eo4 IN), Ame hs = Gt nbt nfrt webt ddt pt, kmt tz,innt Hepy 
all things good and pure, given of heaven, created of earth, brought by (lit. of) 
the inundation.©. A common formula. 

Here belong the examples where the semantic subject after the passive 
participle is expressed by a suffix-pronoun. We have frequently had occasion 
to point out that the relation of the suffix-pronouns to the words which they 
follow is that of the direct genitive. 


Exx. @—W{— s2f mry-f his son who is beloved of him.’ 


S {l= ! S irr hsst-sn not doing all that is praised of them.® 


3. An ambiguity arises when the semantic subject is introduced by ~~ 2. 


Ex. SdmnE AU Tp] Wemry n it-f, hsy n mwtf beloved by his father, 
praised by his mother.? 

It is not clear whether z here is to be regarded as the preposition or as the 
genitival adjective. Feminine instances like {lo [\) Zsy¢ nt Hthr ‘ praised of 
Hathor’?° show that the genitival adjective may really be used to introduce the 
agent. On the other hand, we have seen (§ 361, under jae zuf.) that ir x 
‘engendered by’ and ms z ‘born to’ (lit. ‘borne to’) make as feminines “2 ir¢ x 
and jf)... s¢ 2 with the preposition 7. Possibly the use of the preposition x to 
introduce the agent entailed certain changes in the passive participle, producing 
the sdmw-u:f relative form to be described below. On the other hand, texts exist 
where ff] sy 2 ‘born to’ (a father) stand side by side with jf] zs ~ (or ms-2) 
‘borne to’, i.e. ‘by’, (the mother), showing that the full form could be retained 
if the preposition had a function other than that of introducing the agent. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR © § 380 


THE RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 380. It was seen in § 353 that the Egyptian participles may nearly always 
be translated into English by what can be described briefly as ‘who’-clauses, 
i.e. relative clauses in which the subject is zdentical with the antecedent. We 
have now to consider a class of verb-forms best translated by relative clauses in 
which there is an expressed subject azferent from the antecedent. Where these 
verb-forms occur, the relative word in the English rendering appears as ‘whom’, 
‘whose’, ‘where’, and so forth, only not as the nominative ‘who’ or ‘which’. Two 
typical examples may serve as a concrete basis for the discussion to follow: 

Ly > o> Al sdmw n-f sdmw one to whom (lit. to him) judges listen.! 


AD) Be Ob Amst-n b:w ‘Twnw nfr-s one whose beauty (lit. her beauty) 
the souls of Heliopolis created.? 

The verb-forms here in question are known as the relative forms? and 
at first sight seem peculiar to Egyptian. When the antecedent is masculine, 
they are often outwardly indistinguishable from the narrative sdm-f and Sdm-n-f 
forms, though fuller writings showing a gender-ending -zw (in one case -y) indicate 
their independent existence as distinct verb-forms. When the antecedent is 
feminine, the gender-ending -¢ is written after the stem to agree with the 
antecedent. Thus from the immutable verbs we have the forms 

m. 2\\~ sdm(w)-f, very seldom written with -w when the subject is a suffix ; 
with nominal subject the writing 2{\ sdmw is not rare. 
f. oS sdmt-f, much more rarely written 2\\}—~ or even 2H. 
m. 2. sdm(w)-n-f, only rarely written with -w oa So” sdmw-n-f. 
f. oS sdmt-nf. 

If the verb-stem has a determinative, the gender-ending precedes the deter- 
minative, except in the unusual feminine forms with ]} or }, ex. {{{14)]4, where 
the analogy of the old perfective has evidently influenced the writing. 

Thus, so far as the immutable verbs are concerned, only two varieties of 
relative form can be detected, one resembling narrative Sdm-n-f and the other 
resembling narrative sdm:f. The mutable verbs show that the latter comprises 
at least two forms, one with gemination and the other without. Taking now 
mri ‘love’ as type-verb and quoting only the forms with nominal subject, we 
obtain :— 

Imperfective relative form: m. 4} mrrw, also written S#); f. Sf merrt. 

Perfective relative form: m. <4) mr, also written S|] 4h mry; f. S¥h mrt, 
also written =4}}), 4). 

The sdmw-n-f relative form*: m. Sh mr(w):n, rarely written SP hom ; 
f, Soghmm mrt-n. 
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1 BH. i. 26, 155-6. 


2 UG RAY. 301. 


3 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 737 foll.; Rev. eg. 
n. S., li, 42 foll.; AZ. 
54, 98-1035 59, 65; 
Some Aspects, 7. 


eSingethemist med. 
called‘ perfective rela- 
tive form’, a name 
now transferred to the 
foregoing form. The 
name here preferred 
stresses the close re- 
lationship to the ‘nar- 
ralive’ Sdm-n-f form 
of §§ 67. 412 ff. 


§ 380 


9 See GuNN, Stud. 
chinars 

% By CLERE, still 
unpublished. 

o> See below, §§ 387, 
2; 389, 2. 


1 P, Kah. 5,8. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 618, 11, que 
§ 386, I. 

2 Tkhern. 9. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 353, 12. 


IAM ey hs 


4 Stut1,280. Sim. 
2b. 292.295; Pt. 146; 
Ork, iv. 1107, 11. 

5 Sh. S. 46. Sim. 
Siut 1, 298, qu. § 
389, 2. 


© BE, Sk, Dis Seb 
Sim. Siz. B 148. 162 ; 
Urk. iv. 684, 145 734, 
143 743) 53 780, 53 
fem., 2b. iv. 1071, 8; 


1074, 3; Brit. Mus. 
614, 10; P. Kah. 12, 
9, qu. § 381. 


1 Scutt, 266. Sim, 
Sin. B 213. 


8 Sinat 139, 6-7. 
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In the first edition of this work the perf. relative form was called the ‘ pros- 
pective relative’,® since it often looks forward to action lying in the future. A 
recent discovery shows that in the early M. K. this form, or one not clearly 
distinguishable from it, often referred to fast action, though later superseded in 
that function by the sdmw-nf relative form. Thus the non-geminating relative 
form without z is completely parallel in its functions to the ‘narrative’ perf. 


sdf (§§ 447, 449) and the name ‘perfective’ is altogether appropriate. 


§ 381. The relative forms as epithets or as nouns.—Like the 
participles (§ 353), the relative forms can be used either with or without an 
expressed antecedent, i.e. either as efzthets or as nouns. See below, passim. 

Wher the relative form is used as a noun, it may be qualified by the adjective 
UPON, every. ally. 

Exx, SR ANTI Pol ADT 4 sy br ssnt-s nbt m 23r fumigate her 
over anything which she smells as roast. 

aU ES a trek mi wdt-n nbt hmi thou hast done according to all 
that My Majesty commanded.? 

i Ah S rdit-n-f ni nbt all that he gave to me.? 


ar For the position of 2d¢ 
after the dative 2-2, see above § 375, Oss. 


a ke 


§ 382. The relative forms with direct semantic object identical 
with the antecedent.—In this case (true ‘whom’”-clauses) no resumptive 
pronoun is ever used. 

Exx. © (\hel=AoR oH ltl 44 nbt ddt sr nb nds nb r hwt-nty anything 
which any official or any commoner places in the temple. 

=e, & 7 7G aditi mri in order to find out what I could put in my 
mouth.? 

on We) mm (I SHI Ln(w)-w-f ent mrt-f whom he distinguished among his 
servants.® 

It is extremely significant that Egyptian does not here write dd¢ st sr, dit-i 
st and ¢n(w)-n-f sw. 
a remarkable consequence, namely that in the case of the imperf. and perf. 
relative forms (see the first two examples above) it would be equally possible to 
regard the verb-form as a passive participle followed by a direct genitive (above, 
§ 379, 2). This becomes still clearer when no adverbial phrase is appended. 

Exx, SS Ba} 2 tx-n-(2) mrrt rmt, hsst ntrw 1 did what men 


wn <> G2 SI! 1! |! 


This absence of the dependent pronoun as object has 


love and what the gods praise.?. Ov, I did what is loved of men and what is 
praised of the gods. 
(Sze Veo Pech —l lsh tw seaé bskw ivy-t 1 determined the work 


I was going to do; ov, the work to be done (§ 371) by me.® 
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It is obvious that, in particular, the first of these two examples is inseparable, 
as regards its construction, from \—_®* mrrw néb-f ‘one beloved of his lord’ 
quoted in § 379, 2 as an example of the imperf. pass. part.+ direct genitive as 
subjects. In other words, we begin to see that the relative forms originated in an 
extension of the use of the passive participles. 


§ 383. The relative forms with direct semantic object different 
from the antecedent.—lIn this case the direct objects has naturally to be 
inserted as grammatical object of the relative form, and, if pronominal, is 
represented by a dependent pronoun. 
narrative verb-forms. 

Exx. Nef RAPS Tose Bh RO HT MIAN medat tw nt Re fost f Moet 
ém-s that balance of Ré¢ in which he weighs Right.! 

PETIA EZ uz hak sw hr-s that for which thou punishest him.? 
masculine gender of 4a(w)-& see above § 111. 


The word-order is the same as after the 


For the 


bye DA ssw nb-f Smwt-f whose goings his lord praises.* Or, 


whose lord praises his goings. 


mp ere Se shnt-n mnkw-f st-f whose efficiency advanced his 
position.* 
3 UG De rdi-n rf rg-tw:f whom his pen caused to be known.> Or, 


whose pen caused him to be known. 

Wel be Aes: Ret er Tt SW OL... oe rdit-n-f iry-(i) 
ms tpt every private department of the king....... for which he caused me 
to do business.® 

The article Fm KF FILS yA See dan nb (¢.w.s.): ink rdtét ir-twf wk 
of which (my) lord (1. p. h.) said: I will cause it to be made for thee.’ 

The important point to be observed here is that the English relative pronoun 
(‘in which’, ‘for which’, ‘whose’, etc.) is represented in Egyptian by a resumptive 
pronoun. Save for the presence of the semantic subject and, in the sdmw-n-f 
relative form, of the :z which introduces it, these examples show a very close 
parallelism to the examples of the passive participle quoted above in § 377. 


§ 384. The relative forms from intransitive verbs.—Again, with 
intransitive verbs a resumptive pronoun must be used to represent the English 
relative pronoun, and may be, for example, a suffix-pronoun after a preposition 
or a genitive following a noun. 

Exx. [soa 7, AS Zw 2: knmmt m Twnw at whom the sun-people 
rejoice in Heliopolis.* 

ARV AL ZI wit it-n-f hr-s the road on which it (the statue) came.° 


Ax — 


FHSAISCA\DR smw bw nb m swf in whose shadow everyone walks." 
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§ 382 


EP IENC FIRS Bis Be 
Sim. Quis. Sagg. 
1906-7, p. 32, Xil. 3. 

2 Urk. iv. 1090, 14. 


3 Louvre C 1, 8-9. 
Sim, Siwvt 1, 2473 
Hamm. 113, 6. 


* Urk.iv. 957. Sim. 
Stut 1, 221; Hamm. 
bh O8 IB NGI. Ts OR 
Urk, iv. 361, 9, qu. 
§ 380; 780, 6, 

SOA 6 TOY 


6 Brit.Mus. 614, Io. 


CIB Ret. Dip 
Rather similar after 
pass. part., P. Bozel. 
xviii, 68. 


8 Cairo 20498. Sim. 
Vin Hosen ib O wih 
Siut 1, 234; 6. 90, 
15; Erm. Hymn. 11, 
2-3; Urk. iv. 350, 9. 

DISET I 1 8 
Sim. Szz. Bror; 2 
Boul. xviii. 6; Urk. 
iv. 350, 9; 807, 12. 

10 Cairo 20539, i. 6 
11, Sim. Sz. B44- 
5, qu. § 389, 1; ERM. 
Hymn.1,2; Urk. iv. 
§ 389, 1. More com- 
plex exx. Suppl. p. 12 
on § 384; Coffin 7exts 
iii. 324, g-h. 


§ 384 


3 MP SE ein. 
Sim, P¢. 267. 


IEG, Tip, VCs 


8 Tkhern. 4. 


4 Urk.iv. 750. Sim. 
Adm.8,1(ti-2- m3?). 


5 Stz. B158. Sim. 
Turin 1447, 8; BUDGE, 


p- 129, 9-10. 
6 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 2. With the 


meaning ‘wherewith’, 
QuiB. Sagg. 1906-7, 
P- 32, xii. 3. 


7 BUDGE, p. 159, 
12, Sim. P. Kah. 6, 
BIN bAC ait 0351256 


8 See Add. for 
a partly divergent 
theory. 
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Note that these examples closely resemble the passive participles quoted in 
§ 376; the only difference, indeed, so far as the imperfective relative form is 
concerned, is that the semantic subject is here expressed. 


§ 385. Omission of the resumptive pronoun.—We saw in § 382 that 
the resumptive pronoun is regularly absent when the direct semantic object is 
identical with the antecedent (‘whom’-clauses). It may, however, happen that 
the direct objects of the relative form is a dependent verb (sd¢m:f or infinitive) 
and that it is the direct object* of this dependent verb which is identical with the 


antecedent. In such cases the resumptive pronoun is sometimes used for the 


sake of clearness. 

Exx. > yo Le BIL beta f irt st ri, iri st rf what he had 
planned to do (lit. to do it) to me, I did it to him.? 

Be ec At SIP See ink pw mrrw ntr scnhf wi it is 1 whom the god 
wishes to preserve, lit. that he should preserve me.? In this instance the Ist 
pers. wz is illogically and exceptionally substituted for sz. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the resumptive pronoun is omitted. 

Exx. TQS fel ON Me (a, etme di-n-f int hmi m-gnt T-sty the gold 
which he had caused My Majesty to bring out of Nubia.? 7m? here is an active 
Sdm-f form (§ 448). 

Jar, wdt-n-f irt what he had commanded to be done, lit. to do.* 

Elsewhere the absence of the resumptive pronoun is common only in 
association with |{\ zm in its various meanings; so too after the passive 
participles, § 378. 

Exx. JeSs—°Vs8 | \ dw wrsw id-t im the place where my heart dwelleth.® 

Sal Nie ee FA 2ept dfrw mrrt sw wnm im the offerings 


whereof the spirits love to eat.® 
In this connection we must note an apparent ellipse of the infinitive waz 
‘to be’ after mr(z) ‘love’, ‘wish’. 


Ex, =f SSA l\\ + bw nb mry-i im to any place where I may wish 
to be.” 


§ 386. Origin of the relative forms.*—1. Throughout our account of 
the uses of the relative forms (§§ 381-385), the close analogy to similar uses of 
the passive participles (§§ 353. 376-378) has everywhere been apparent. Indeed, 
in the case of the imperfective and the perfective relative forms, the distinction 
is apt to disappear altogether ; it does not matter whether we explain mrrw in 
LE }bL mrrw nbf ‘one beloved of his lord’, ‘one whom his lord loves’ 
(§ 379, 2) as imperfective relative form, or whether we regard it as an imperfective 
passive participle with the semantic subject 2d-f in the form of a direct genitive. 
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So, too, more complex constructions of the imperfective passive participle may be 
considered as imperfective relative forms from which subject’ has been omitted 
as unessential; dd(w) uf ndw n hswt (§ 377, 1, first example) needs. only the 
insertion of 2é-f to turn it into a typical example of the imperfective relative 
form: dd(w) n-f nb-f nbw n hswt ‘one to whom his master repeatedly gave the 
gold of favour’.° It thus seems evident that the relative forms are simply an 
extension of the passive participles. Whereas English can only retain the 
direct semantic object (‘the boy found fault with’), Egyptian feels no difficulty 
in the simultaneous retention of the semantic subject (‘the boy found-of-his- 
father-fault-with-him ’), and thus obtains an exceedingly compact method of 
producing the equivalent of an English relative clause (‘the boy whom his 
father finds fault with’). 

This explanation of the relative forms is confirmed by the absence of the 
resumptive pronoun when that pronoun would be the direct object of the relative 
form (§ 382); the reason why Egyptian does not say *mrrw sw nb-f ‘one whom 
his lord loves’ is because mrrw is, in its origin, a passive participle which has 
inherent in itself the direct semantic object (§ 376, beginning); ‘one who is 
beloved’ is not *mrrw sw, but simply mrrw. This point is the corner-stone of 
the theory of the relative forms here maintained. 

There are, however, some good reasons why the relative forms should be 
classified apart from the passive participles in which they originated. The 
semantic subject in #rrw b-f had to be explained (§ 379, 2) as a direct genitive. 
But we saw (§ 85) that it is almost impossible to separate a direct genitive from 
its noun, whereas the subject of the relative form may be readily separated from 
it in accordance with the rules of word-order given in §§ 27. 66. 

Exx. S~ DU mrrt not k:7 all that my soul desires.’ 


Pe {A Row per ddt ni nd-i what is (it) that my lord says to me? ? 

ert = py Ae leM = Bt nbt nfrt nt Ti-ntr hibt sn hmtdty rs 
every good thing of the Divine Land for which (Thy) Majesty sends them.* 

It seems clear that these final extensions of the use of the passive participles 
can only have come about when the semantic subject had ceased to be felt as 
a direct genitive, and was now, though doubtless not fully consciously, regarded 
as a nominative, or as on a par with other nominatives. But this is only another 
way of saying that these involved constructions with the passive participle had 
come at last to be felt to contain a quasi-narrative acézve form, having a nominative‘ 
as subjects and an accusative as direct object’; compare above § 301, Ons. 2. It 
is at the precise moment when the verb-forms in question were first felt as 
actives instead of as passives that the relative forms became differentiated as 
separate grammatical entities from the passive participles. 
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° Ann. V. 248 gives 
a var. of the ex. qu. 
p. 299, n. I with fp3t 
in place of fest. Cf. 
also the varr. without 
ntr qu. in GUNN’S 
Appendix on c#Q¢t lr 
im, Stud. p. 32. 


1 Urk. iv. 618. 


2 Sin. B 261. Sim. 
BH. i. 26, 155-6, qu. 
§ 380. 


8 Urk. iv. 346. 


4 See § 83, OBs. 
for this convenient, 
though not strictly 
scientific, termino- 


logy. 


§ 386, 2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Leyd. V 88, 9. 


SIR Tri, Tio Sh, 
Sim. 726. 11; Ur&, iv. 
862, 6. 13. 


3 The matter is not 
wholly clear, and in 
this book the trans- 
literations _vacillate 
between 27-2, 7s-m2and 
ir n, msn. See (e.g.) 
p. 296. 


2. This conclusion is borne out by the sdmw-n-/ relative form, which we 
must take to have originated in the perfective passive participle followed by the 
preposition 2 ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 379, 3); for example, grw sdmw n-f would mean 
literally ‘the voice heard to him’, and this would subsequently be felt as active 
just as the Low Latin evo hadeo factum, containing a passive participle, becomes 
the active French tense 7’az fazt. Note that it is the less common type of 
perfective passive participle having the ending -w even in the jae zmf. (§ 361) 
which lies at the base of the sdmw-n-f relative form, and perhaps this had 
undergone some shortening, seeing that the ending -w is so rarely shown. At 
all events the preposition has in course of time become detached from its noun 
and, in cases where the word-order demands, cleaves closely to the verb-form. 

Exx. UV22 2 OB LUN tpt tn rdit-n w(t) hm-f ims this mission 
wherein His Majesty placed me.! 

Br 0? XE IN USRY SE Ge nbt rdiw-n mi p2yi sn all the things which 
my brother gave to me.? For the masc. relative form here see § 511, 2. 

It seems hardly likely that the preposition z could have become detached 
from its noun so long as it preserved intact its prepositional value ‘to’. Its 
detachment may, therefore, serve as evidence that the verb-form was by this 
time no longer felt as a passive participle, but rather was interpreted, in 
combination with the element -7, as the quasi-narrative active form which we 
call the sdmw-n-f relative form. 

The decisive proof of the correctness of this view lies, however, in the quite 
obvious parallelism of the relative forms to the narrative sdf and sSdm-n-f 
forms, the former possessing at least two varieties corresponding respectively to 
the imperfective and perfective relatives. The active force of the two narrative 
forms in question is of course undoubted, and this is enough to enable us to 
ascribe active force also to the corresponding relative forms, although it remains 
true and certain that these last were derived from passive participles. For 
further details see below § 387 and, for the relation to the narrative forms, 
below § 411. This last argument will be better appreciated when the student 
has mastered the contents of the next two Lessons. 

The question now arises as to where the boundary-line between passive 
participle and relative form is to be set. A necessary condition for every relative 
form is the presence of the semantic subject. Cases like mrrw nd-f are perhaps 
best classified as passive participle + direct genitive (§ 379, 2); on the other hand, 
we have inclined to take the 77+, ms-x expressing parentage as relative forms 
(p. 279). But when a clause-like appearance is given to the whole phrase by any 
addition, whether direct object® or an adverbial phrase, then it is doubtless best 
to treat the verb-form as a relative form. So too when 2é ‘every’, ‘all’ separates 
the verb-form from its subject’, as in the examples quoted § 381. 
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Oss. For the origin of the narrative Sdm-n-f form see below § 411, 2, where 
further considerations bearing upon the origin of the corresponding relative form will 
be found. For the secondary separation of the agential 7 in Egyptian from the noun 
governed by it, compare the Greek verbs compounded with prepositions like carn yopeiv. 
Another evidence of the origin of the sdm(w)-n-:f relative in the perf. pass. part. is 
afforded by the construction Smt pw ir(w)-n-f, the passive of which is swt pw iry 
(below § 392); from this it seems likely that zv(zw)-2:f is merely the perf. pass. part. 
zry slightly changed and with the agential phrase z-f added to it. 


§ 387. The writing of the relative forms.—We have just seen that 
the boundary-line between the relative forms and the passive participles is 
precarious and shifting. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to do more than 


supplement the sections already devoted to the originating passive participles. 


1. Imperfective relative form. 
of the imperf. pass. part. (§ 358). Note, however, that the m. ending -w is very 
seldom written before the suffixes; exceptions are S—*_ ddw-tn ‘which you 
give’ ;1 [je =~ shew-tn ‘which you remember’.? As regards the feminine, all 
writings with } or } instead of mere « -¢ must in mutable verbs™ be assigned to 


Generally speaking, the forms are those 


the perfective relative form, since these endings are never found in company with 
As in the participles, the plur. strokes sometimes accompany 
|, mrrt ‘what (X) loves’;* the plurals 
themselves are indistinguishable from the singulars. 

2-it. Beside usual forms like \% ddw,* =) daz,® occurs, as a great rarity, 
a form with prothetic z (§ 272), ex. (=| iddw.’ For ist pers. sing. we have an 
example written S| lyh ddw-y." 


2ae gem. Forms from ‘be’ are &” > wanw,? & ~ wnn-tn. 


the gemination. 
feminines used as neuters, ex. \_ 
— 


jae inf. Only geminating forms occur, since forms without gemination are to 
be assigned to the perfective relative form, see below under 2. Exx. [= } Acecw 
‘(at) which rejoice’; —Q Roe futf ‘(in) which he weighs ’.” 

anom. ‘Give’ has }~*~ ddw-tn (see above) and ‘bring’ f= znnt (fem.),™ 
i.e. forms in both cases identical with the imperf. pass. part. ‘Come’ shows 
forms from both the -é and the -w stem, exx. Ql iyw,¥ f. J 22 and aS} 
tw, var. OF Ww. 

2. Perfective relative form.” 
the imperf. rel. form by the absence of gemination in the mutable verbs, and 
from the sdmw-n-f rel. forrn by the absence of the formative -z. Like the latter 
it is probably derived from the perf. pass. participle. The outstanding problem 
with regard to it is whether it should be sub-divided into two distinct relative 
forms, one with fas¢ reference," the other with future or prospective reference."* 
The M. K. examples with fas¢ reference show no special ending for ™. szng., 
though two isolated instances from outside our period 1 justify us in assuming 


This form is clearly differentiated from 
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§ 386 


1 Siut 1,276; ddw- 
sn, tb, 289, 292. 298. 

2 Turin 1447. Sim. 
m. plur., ddw-in, Urk. 
iv. 651, 8. 

28 For this qualifi- 
cation see Add. 

5 Urk. iv. 750, 4 

«Peas, BY, 19: 

© S77 261. 

§ Sebekn. 3. 

7 SpIEG.-PORTN, i. 
4,17. 

8 Sin. B44. 

9 Turin 1447 

10 Cairo 20498, @ 3, 
qu. § 384. 

DB ILINC FORE 2 
qu. § 383. 

BES MOS HES BONES 

18 Cairo 20539, i. d 
15. 

14 Brit. Mus. 581, 
horiz. 6. 

15 Stvet 1, 234. 

16 Louvre C1, 6; 
Hamm. 113,53 Urk. 
iG tip ie 


17 See above, p. 298, 
n, Oa. 


18 See GUNN, Stud. 
Chine: 

188 Pyy. 1544 (wnw- 
hk); Haremhab 29 
(wnw-tw). 


§ 387, 


° Formerly called 
‘prospective relative 
form’, see above, p. 
298, top. LEF. Gr. § 
483 shares GUNN’s 
view of these endings. 

CN IDEGES 2s eG 
36, 24; ddy.k, Lac. 
HI Tiss XB UA Ras, Oy 
8; smy-f, BUDGE, p. 
366, 14; &ndy-k, 1b. 
p: 265, 15. 

UIE ISHE Bey, Te 
2 = GUNN, Stud. p. 
15, no. gt; AMZz/. 1, 
2; Urk. iv. 1195, 8. 
Perhaps r rQd? of § 
178 is to be taken as 
‘sothat... mayknow’, 
see GUNN, Stud. 15; 
LEF. Gr. § 486. 


2 Urk. iv. 162, 8. 
Sim. 26. 96, 16 irti, 
ZUM OD NORMA AIL os 7 

24 See further Add. 
to p. 303, n. 2a. 


oO S/S eee 35 —Cs 
Sim. 2.126; Rec. 14, 
35; before nom. subj. 
wnt, Sin. B 215. 


3 Urk.v. 4, 10. 

1 IB Ib, SG, MS 
TOAD IB te 

® Urk. iv. 85, 1. 


6@ VANDIER, Mo- 
‘alla, Ankhtzf, iv. 23. 


7 Ork, iv. 834, 12. 
Sits. dy, Wie ey IIe 
1108, 15; Adm. 3, 7. 
13. 

7 VANDIER, Mo- 
‘alla, Ankhézf,, ii. c 1. 
7b Abyd. iii, 29. 

SS Se eA; Us 
§ 382. Sim. P. Kah. 
27,9. 


9 Urk, iv. 484, I. 
10 Urk. iv. 202, 8. 


UP. Kah, 12,8, qu. 
§ 386, 2. 


LAT ShSs LAS. 


13 Ur, iv. 363, 13. 
Sim, S3¢.72.f, Sin. B51. 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


the unwritten presence of the ending -w; the f semg. ending is o -¢. It has been 
maintained that the relative forms with prospective reference” had a m. sing. 
ending QQ -y anda /. sexg. ending } or ) -¢, but the mz. szng. examples either are 
from mutable verbs where (| may belong to the stem, or else are doubtfully 
prospective in meaning,” and although a few indisputable early instances of /. seg. 
}4, } occur, this writing grows much more frequent towards Dyn. XVIII, when 
there is a far greater chance that it may be a mere graphic variant of = -¢, due 
to the fact that original -¢é in other verb-forms, i.e. old perfective 2nd masc. and 
3rd fem. sing., had already been reduced to -¢ by loss of -2. It is certainly strange 
that such a form as *)}4 ddti' should often have prospective meaning, no less 
than the jae zzf. S) mrtz;* but the great improbability of -¢2 instead of -¢ as fem. 
ending of a participle or relative form weights the scale heavily against this 
supposed peculiarity of the prospective meaning; see too a certain case of the 
writing -¢2 for -¢ below § 409.” 

Provisionally, then, the perfective relative is best regarded as a unity, though 
the possibility remains that if we had full knowledge of the vocalization, we might 
find it to conceal two sub-forms like the ‘narrative’ perf. sdmz-f to which it is so 
closely parallel (§§ 447, 449). 

If the view taken above be correct, in the immutable verbs the perf. rel. form 
will be practically indistinguishable from the imperf.rel. Forms from mutable verbs: 

2ae gem. Sz wn-k (in) which thou wast’. 

jae inf, Exx. SN 4) mry-f ‘which he may wish’ ;? jf} #zs-s “which she 
may bear’;* 2.464 4nt-k ‘(on) which thou mayst alight’;® {{{14)} 45-42 ‘ that 
With ticks. cs will praise’ ;° ~# \\2 gmd-(2) ‘ (something) that I found’.** ‘Make’ 
is without 7, ex. <) ir¢z ‘what I shall make’;? © ‘what... . had done’. 

gaeinf. -—£\ cw;-(2) ‘whom I plundered ’.” 

anom. ‘Give’ shows the stem as di, ex. ~~} ditt ‘what I could put’. 

3. The Sdmw-n-f relative form. 
thesis) the perfective relative, is derived from the perf. pass. part. (§ 361); but 


This relative form, like (on our hypo- 


whereas in the perfective relative the semantic subject appears as a direct genitive, 
here it is mediated by means of the preposition 7; see above § 386, 2. In agree- 
ment with this origin, the z follows any determinative which the verb-stem may 
have, while the gender endings precede. There is no gemination. 

m. sing. The m. ending -w is but rarely written; exx. [PBT shzw-2-(2) 
which I uncovered’ ;9 «7 ivw-m-k ‘which thou hast made’; 1° ~j@m— vadtw-n 
CWihi@hiecspeave, at 

f. sing. The f. ends in = -¢. When the meaning is neuter, the plural strokes 
may be used, exx. @ 7 Bh fut ‘what I have seen’;!2 {QO Uw” watnf 


‘what he has commanded ’.!8 
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alt, Exx. eQ\-—~= gm(w)-m-k ‘whom thou knowest not’;! —\o4)0"" 
cmt-n-f ‘what it has swallowed’.2 Such writings show that the basic perf. pass. 
part. is the non-geminating form, not the reduplicating form of § 360. 

2ae gem. ©, mtn ‘what....has seen’?! 

jae inf. Exx. ~-P\\ em gmt-n-f ‘what he found’ ;5 24. pr(w)-n-f ‘ (from) 
whom he has gone forth’. So too iv and ms-z (above § 361) are to be taken 
as relative forms owing to the invariable absence of the -y characteristic of the 
perf. pass. part. in zaezmf. ‘Make’ is almost always without 7, exx. — yf iv(w)-m-2;7 
‘o, trt-n;® but exceptionally we find = ° fl" ért-a-su.9 For the writing ivw-n, 
see above under m. sing. ‘Take away’ shows ye z¢(w)-2-2.0° 

gae inf. Exx. |=>* x8 mdwt-mi ‘(concerning) which I have spoken’; 
Q@ sntt-n ‘which ..... founded’. 

anom, ‘Give’ shows the stem as 7d, exx. yf vai(w)-m2;13 — \ rditn; 14 
only rarely does it appear as di, ex. | di(w)-m-f5 ‘Come’ has only forms 
from 72, exx. JUAN 2d(w)-m-sa; 36 QAR it-n-f2" ‘Bring’ yields normally }”¥ 
in(w)-mt 338 fe” ént-n-sn;}9 but abbreviated writings with one 2 sometimes 
occur, ex. fi» 2° side by side with ft" z-1."! 


§ 388. The supposed passive of the relative forms.”—The certain 
existence of these could be proved only if well authenticated cases with the m. 
ending -w or the f. ending -¢ were forthcoming. Exx. after Arw ‘the day on 
WICH =, vra-a. ’ possibly contain the simple narrative sdm:-f or sdm-n-f form, see 
above p. 150, n. 1.22 Exx. with the indef. pron. -¢w are hardly true passives ; ?* 
in JAP [Rr mm Z| hil Aect-tw nu sdm grw-s she at hearing whose voice one rejoices ; ** 
the three parallel texts give the narrative sdf form kec-tw; the writing with ¢ 
may well, therefore, be a mistake. Other examples that have been quoted *# 
are late and perhaps illusory, though there is no inherent reason why a passive 
in :¢w should not have been constructed for the relative forms when once their 


origin in passive participles was eclipsed or forgotten. 


§ 389. Tense-distinction in the relative forms.—The various relative 
forms closely follow in their meanings the distinctions associated with their 
originating passive participles. 

1. Imperfective relative form. This is used in reference to repeated or 
continuous action, whether in present or past, less certainly in future, time. 

Commonest of all are examples which must be translated by the English 
present. Many of these are either aphorisms or statements of custom. 

Exx. =| Koh DBs IIE ASMY tert isw n rmt bin m ht not what old 
age does to men is evil in every respect (lit. thing).’ 
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§ 387, 3 


1 Urk, iy. 1090, 5. 

2 Brit. Mus. 566. 

3 MarR. Adyd. ii. 29, 
8. Sim. Sh. S. 143. 

4 No exx. from zw27 
have been found; see 
now p. 306, n. 5d. 

5 BH. i, 25, 38-9. 

OF EE (BYoy 

7 BH. i. 26, 200. 

PIS Sy is 

O RYT, IB ofey 

MD T8Pe bss Bh TG) 

NING TR Vy, Bi, 

ED SH Pie 

MIT 7s it ely 

M4 Leyd. V 88, 9. 

18 [khern. 4. 

16 Westc. 11, 10, 
Sim. Peas. Br, 196. 
UP BErSia lo lA ks 

LES S/ Ee aly7i5s 

19 Semnah Disp. 1, 
T3qN Ose ie 

20 Urk. iv. 780, 11; 
Hedi; Lic 

21 Urk. iv. 780, 6. 


22 See Verbum ii. 
§ 786, with p. 468. 

cad by SOS Cyl TG. 
hrw mss-twf is sus- 
pect on account of the 
imperf. tense; for the 
absence of zm cf. Pyr. 
606 c. 

232 With m. ending 
-w in obscure context, 
Haremhab 29 (wnws 
tw). 

24 Amarn. Vv. 27, 4. 

Ue WAZ eAA lle 


25 Pt, 20-1. Other 
exx., Peas. B1, 45. 
46, qu. § 391; Szut1, 
280; Urk. iv. 1154, 6. 


§ 389, 1 


1 Pt, 145-6. Sim. 
Sin. B158; Peas. B1, 
275; Urk. iv. 1107, 
TU 


2 Sin. B 44-5. 


5 Urk.iv.gg3. Sim. 
Stut 1, 234. 247. 


4 Cairo 20541, 5. 


4® Certain O. E. exx. 
expressing futurity or 
a wish, Ur’. i. 9, 11; 
67, 17 (érrw). 


SP, eye Hite 
Stut 1, 298, 299. 


58 CLERE’S discov- 
ery, p. 298, n. Oa. 


bb Abyd. iii. 29; 
contrast z/.n-(2), Szut 
Ii, 9. Sim. DUNH. 
No. 84 (s&-(2), she. 
(2)); Bersh. Il, p. 25 
(gals). 

Se VaND. Mo. iv. 
23; contrast oyt-n-(2), 
CEAVAN De an lL nd. 
Sim. Leyd. V 4, 6. 


Siac So sigs, Shik 
tb. 126 (wd); Rec. 
14, 35 (wk); before 
nom, subj. $772. B 215 
(wet); m. exx. with 
ending -w, see p. 303, 
n. 18a. 

O Jas OF OO Shik 
Hos 3 AS Os, Bo 28 
96, 2-3. 


7 Les. 51, restored. 
Sim. S#. S. 46, qu. 
§ 382 ; 7. Kak. 27,9. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Em SAD I DAB 5 2 4 Lbw wr n wr a serving man (lit. a man of 


entering) whom (one) great man sends to (another) great man.1_ The -w in Adu, 
not -y, might show that this is imperfective, not perfective; but see p. 303, n. 18a 

Instances expressing repetition or continuity in the fasé are difficult to find. 

Ex. How shall this land fare without him, 1° —Sje" bees alt! 
ntr pf mnk wanw snad-f ht gsswt that beneficent god fear of whom was throughout 
the foreign lands ?? 

In honorific epithets, however, there is often a doubt whether one should 
translate with the English past or present. Egyptian uses the imperfective 
relative form in either case. 

Exx,. D_}o™m?® THY krrw nb trwy hr tpt-r-f on account of whose 
utterance the lord of the two lands is (07 was) wont to be pleased.* 

SJ) EL YS OT Os irr hsst-f nbt m hrt-hrw nt rt nb who does (or did) 
all that he praises (07 praised) in the course of every day.‘ 

Examples referring to fu/ure time are uncommon and uncertain. 

Ex, (== afr irrt-i wk good is that which I will do for thee. The 
Syrian prince here promises to treat his guest handsomely; a nuance of custom 
may be implied. But perhaps = yf is to be interpreted as irt-2, see 2 (4) below. 

2. Perfective relative form, see above pp. 298, top; 303. (a) With pas¢ 
reference, 

Exx. ~—=f\ Rr ee un cws-(2), nv it-(2) 25t-f there is none whom | 
plundered, none whose property I seized. 


AP Koo | floPdm > yRI 2 (for zx) gmt-(2) ir is pw in it ywt) it is not 
(something) which I found it had been done by my fathers.© 

As the marginal notes show, this early M. K. use is in other texts replaced 
Only with the two verbs & 
‘become’ does this use appear to have survived the beginning of Dyn. XII. 

Exx. [Sac SPOS SINE BIR LIS RAIS plek linw wok 
im: m-k3b-n snw:k thou shalt reach the Residence in which thou wast together 
with thy brethren.*4 

8 IASIANCDS bprt mrt m spty sds (a woman) in the lips of whose 


fay 


by the sdmw-n-f relative. wun ‘be’ and & hpr 


vulva disease has come about.® 

(6) With future or prospective reference, describing events which either will 
or else might occur in time future relatively to the main verb; compare similar 
future (§ 369, 5) and obligational (§ 371) uses in the perf. pass. part. 

Exx. SPRoe KL) un gavk gut-k hrs thou wilt not find (anything) 
whereon thou mayst rest.’ 
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The sxdty-priest shall hand it (the candle) to my £a-servant ~42° 2 | 
Nd 7-82 ref ert f ties me hwt-ntr after his doing what he has to do with it in the 
comple: . 

BS VL a HB INK tre drpw nb mryf bpr imf the making of 
all clones into which he may wish to change.” 

Note that cases with a direct object like the last are very uncommon with 
the perfective relative. But for them, the very existence of the perf. rel. as 
distinct from the perf. pass. part. would be doubtful; see p. 302, bottom. 

3. The Sdmw:-n-f relative form. In the large majority of cases this 
form refers to action regarded as fast, i.e. past relatively either to the moment 
of speaking or to the time of the main verb. 

Ex, fmm See me | fe PB nn n ht rdi(w)wt n nn n webw these things 
I have given to these priests... English present perfect. 

YA) pe aR Bea EN wd hinef rdit smn-tw nktw rdi(w)n wf 

it-f Imn His Majesty commanded to cause to be recorded the victories which his 

father Amin had given him? English past perfect. 

SAYeeS SVS btmt irt-n hsty-, imy-r hmw-ntr Hp-df contract 
which was made by (lit. made to) the prince and overseer of the priests Hepdjef.3 
English past tense. 


which 


Note that the sdmw-n-f rel. form is found with such pos as 2 7U, 0 \-- bm, 
and “=4) mr whenever they mean, not ‘learn’, ‘ignore’, and cae: —notions 
implying continuity— but ‘know’, ‘not know’, and ‘wish’, these being regarded 
from the Egyptian standpoint as definite occurrences resulting from ‘having 
learnt’, ‘failed to learn’, ‘conceived a wish’ 

Exx. A ship shall come from home [| 
sailors being in it whom thou knowest.* 

Sas =alleKVKe mrk ri(w)wk mi gm(w)-n-k& thou shalt regard him that 
thou knowest like him that thou knowest not.? 

INV ARAN Se& sbmh ib Hr m mrt-n-f diverting the heart of Horus with 


what he wishes. 


So even in reference to the present. 


Shh BIAS es skdw ims rh(w)-wk 


Naturally the same forms are also employed in contexts referring to the past. 

Exx. One whom the god distinguished out of millions 7 B28. eS = 
nes mnk ri(w)-n:f rn-f as a capable man whose name he knew.’ 

Qe He 2 Sel LIS w-bt nn irn hm na ntr pn mrtnf nbt ines 
after this the Majesty of this god did all he wished with her.® 


Oss. For similar uses of 7% and 4m in the old perfective and perf. act. part. see 
above §§ 320; 367, 2 OBS. 
Of considerable interest is an example from the adjectival stem 2/7 : 
=p d= FINK ¢ tw krw nfr wi imf until the day came when it went 
well with me, i.e. when I died or ended (§ 351).° 


Soy 


§ 389, 3 

(ist ed., p. 306) 

8 Sit 1, 297-8. 
Sim. estes TiO" 
NONE By Vio VA 

DWAR Se Ps Sia 
BUDGE, p. 129, 9; 
210, 3. 


1 Stué 1,270. Sim. 
Hi ere "Peas. Br 
287; Berl. AZ. i. p. 
258, 21; BH.i.8, 18. 


2 Urk. iv.684, Zi0 
restored, Sim. S772. 
B 144, qu. § 385. 


3 Stut 1, 296. Sim. 
Teh. 30, qu. § 390; 
Si, B 202, 205. 


ASS) 2c 
TAR Wis 1G (e 


Sim. 


5 Urk. iv. 1090, 5. 
Sim, 74. 971, 3. 10; 
1071, 9. 


6 Brit. Mus. 614, 2. 


7 Cairo 20530, 1.6 9. 


8 Urk.iv.2a1. Sim, 
Brit. Mus. 614, 10; 
Cairo 20024, ¢. 


® Florence 1774. 
Rather similarly, 
Berl. AZ, i. p. 185. 


§ 389, 3 


1 Pyr. 1645. 
2 Pyr. 1648, 
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One is tempted to take }=~y here as the s‘dmw-n:f rel. form. But examples 
from the Pyramid texts show that #2 was there still a dative, since to &s.... 
t~ \\ ‘everything wherewith it goes well with him’? (cf. § 141) corresponds 
Gs1= | \-—-() ? with é before 2+noun. So too without dative > elq= | 
‘the eye of Horus wherewith (one) is powerful’. 
analogous to those of the passive participle studied in § 376, though doubtless no 
passive participles could be formed from the adjective-verbs. 


These constructions are 


NO" CG, AaB UP EArt wy, 


aac {7 


=> ‘rf pack, envelop, enclose. ( ee 


property, belongings. 


Ss ASS wrad (old wr) be weary. 
NG Mh hp conceal, hide. 


AS ae ink present, offer. 
X <= snd (det. also §) surround, en- 
circle: 


NW 
Q vA $n¢ resent, vent anger on. 
——! 


Tt 4h $dt recite, read aloud. 


aD) | km create. 


oe vA kni be brave. 
ais | twt be like, z someone. 


ras) ; ae 
a ts¢ be missing, absent oneself, 
ee: 


y from. 
-] dsr set apart; be set apart, private; 
adj. holy. 
Ze es : : : 
Sy zwet heritage, inheritance. 


(2 > A A . 
VU tpt mission, business. 
0 oe 


7 


~y' Wt 


{ 2 ma 4 imshy revered, honoured. 


imyt-pr estate, testament. 


| OWA Sh ttnw rebel, adversary. 
{po wd (dett. also ‘ae |) stela. 


x Ne g3t offering, kind of loaf. 
= Siar mw tribute, offerings. 
al eee nsyt (?) kingship. 

fe = hwt-e3t temple. 

fa \rak abbrev. aX Aw ships. 
COI LN 4¢-sd jubilee, sed-festival. 
ae hry-tp chief, chieftain. 

Qos sntt (old snxzt) foundation. 

Qh) = sht field; countryside. 
Hr st¢ ray. 


R ES $new policing, control, lit. 
holding in check. 


al h, tit figure, image. 
—] af 26¢ sole; sandal. 


SS Nwt Nut, the sky-goddess. 
— 
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eit la te wk VL 


(2) Reading lesson. Autobiographical text from a stela of Dyn. XII; re- 
produced here without omtsstons so as to illustrate the difficulties from whith few 
Egyptian texts are wholly free: 

IN Pare PII] 

Va et 

Mice glo lo 
+ 2OP KO EH YUN 
Ae a INI 


imh(y) imy-r Sntw*? Bb, dd (§ 450, 1): 
iw tr-m(-t) Sutw nm nsw 

m hiswt hrt mi ka-sn ; 
n sp guvl(w) sp n b3k im, 

me tpt tn rdit-n w(t) hnef ines, 


ee es nm (§ 164) rwa unk (§ 300) kr 20-f, 
9a oN? Sut(2?) ugyt m Nhkw (?), 
IN ewe m srwd jt n nb(:2). 


IFAS tHAS 3212, 3 OF.8 214, End) 7.20p 7% Sie, 


oO NJ ARIT 
rom U pee, 
\ste> 
om Se TONE SSIS BS 
CARS GSH 


Wad ss SN all 


ary 


| mgs os ae 
(eS BIT Te 
rn mn BS, ES SL 
RT Rt 
(ral jso) 


ir-n(:2) h2bt wi rs. 
swan: ‘) tpt(-2) i $32, 
iw(z) ng-h (§ 323). 
ir-nt ~ imt-pr * m-hiw irt-n it-t, 
pri greg (§ 322) hr sntt-f, 
sht-i m strs, 
mn tst-s,® 
25t(-2) nbt m st ir (§ 113, 2). 
in szt stn (§ 373) rn(-z) hr wd pn; 
ir-n-f n(-2) we m sz kn, 
imy-r mS n pr-nsw, 


imihy Boi,’ mt-hrw. 


1 Leyden V 88, published BoEsER, ii. 10. 

2 An abstract from Sx¢ ‘hold in check”; for the administrative sense see PIEHL, ///. iii. 77. 

8 An unknown land ; the zh-bird has tere the form of ;. 

4 For two actual ie ‘testaments’ see P. Kah, 11. 12. 

5 7 ¥tis more probably perf. pass. part. (§ 394) than infinitive (§ 307). 

6 This appears to be the son, who, accordingly, bore the same name as his father. 

‘The honoured one, the officer of policings Beb, he said: I made policings 

for the king in the upper deserts to their full extent. No fault was ever 
found in (lit. of) this humble servant in this charge wherein His Majesty 


placed me, through my seeming to him strong (lit. through being strong on 
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my part in his heart) while punishing crime (? lit. I punish what is damaged) 
in Nehu, in consolidating the possessions of my lord. I returned in peace to 
Upper Egypt, (after) I had performed that for which I had been sent. I handed 
over my charge to my son while I was (yet) alive. I made for him a testament 
in excess of that which my father had made, my house having been established 
on its foundation, my field(s) being in their place, there being nothing of it gone 
astray, all my possessions being in their (proper) place. It is my son who made 
my name live upon this stela; he acted (as) heir for me, as a stout son, the 
commander of the army of the palace, the honoured one Bebi, justified.’ 


‘ Translate into English : 
Seog) Pay <b a Oy ae ee 
oe —lfi (3) MO FL) SJonty 
ricesee 79 —( No Ss 42 +tS 
eee ie Om amy JA Sb ab RAID 
von Lene OS! NUS Seca 2 2 ed 1S 
Seles NISL SS ho eae 
eo pee ee Se See 


mon ee ISOS MS wo CESS 
Se eee (2 ene (6) 2 Bl—o 


—2(\ © AloS—4S87 C4) ore fis 
j= oA 04s SISMIDDOAs Fess“ ay 


AA oF pi (2X\\ | ‘jas SS) ela x re 
1 Words addressed by a deceased official to those whom he had asked to pray for him. 2 § 305, end. 
5 Prenomen of queen Hlashepsowe. 1S UG Ons oe 5 m3n-k, an unusual fam: form, see § 448. 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I will cause (az) to be brought to thee ships laden with (47) all the 
riches of Egypt, as is done (lit. like what is done) for a god who loves men in 
a distant (ws) land which men do not know. (2) Behold, I have caused thee to 
know these things which I gave to these priests in exchange for (m-isw, § 178) 
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that (lit. this) which they had given to me. (3) He who shall hear this shall not 
say (that) what I have said is exaggeration, but (zwpzw-hr, § 179) shall say ‘ How 
like her it is!’ (4) Adore ye His Majesty; he is Ré¢ by whose rays one sees. 
(5) I am one to whom hidden matters (md?) are said. (6) He went down to the 
city, without letting it be known (lit. one know) wherefore he had come. 
(7) Mayest thou allow mine eyes to see the place where my lord dwells (4s). 
(8) As for everyone over whom this spell (7) is read, his name shall be established 
in the mouth of the living eternally. 


ites) a SS ON, th 


SPECTAL. USES OF THE. PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 390. Absolute use.—Just as the noun (§ 89) and the infinitive (§ 306) 
may stand alone with the self-sufficiency of an independent sentence in headings, 
titles, or even in narrative, so too the participles and relative forms. 

Exx. QAI Seco t | dddt m hm n stp-s; (¢.w.s.) what was said in the 
majesty of the palace (I. p. h.).1. The words spoken follow. 

RIE IE ty 2r-s, s¥ nsw Imn-ms he who came concerning it, the 
royal scribe Amenmosé. The whole context is in similar abbreviated style, like 
the headings in a table of contents; this is not to be taken as a case of nominal 
predicate with simple juxtaposition (§ 125). 

4 Sb RB ddi-n wi 62% what my soul said to me. 
follow. 

Declan 2& || rdit-nf nsn hrs what he gave to them for it.‘ 
follows a statement of the things given. 

It will be seen later (§ 405) that the so-called Sdmt-f form, in two of its 
usages (§§ 402. 406), is probably a passive participle used absolutely. 


The words spoken 


There 


§ 391. Use of the participles and relative forms to point to the 
logical predicate.—Since, by definition, the participles display the meaning 
of verbs as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something 
(§ 353), their use is apt to attract the listener’s interest to that somebody or 
something, the verbal action itself becoming of merely secondary and derivative 
importance. Thus, in the examples quoted in the last section, the participles 
and the relative forms direct the listener’s attention to what was said, who came, 
what was given; in other words, the logical predicate (§ 126) is much more 
clearly indicated than if these examples had been expressed in the form of 
ordinary verbal sentences (‘this was said in the palace’, ‘my soul said this’, 
‘Amenmosé came’, ‘he gave to them these things’).° The same linguistic 
device lies at the root of the participial statement studied in § 373, where it is 
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1 Urk.iv.194. Sim. 
20. 1021, 3. 


2 Urk. iv. 10217, 2. 
Sim. 7%. 7. S. iii, 26. 


S Led. 30.147. Sim. 
P. Kah. 13, 26; Leyd. 
V 6,11; 7%. 7.5. iii. 
his 

4 Seu¢ 1, 274. Sim. 
76, 284. 292. Also 
in headings to letters, 
etc., P. Boul. xviii, 6. 
26. 27. 


5 See Nominals. § 
42. 


§ 391 


1 Peas. Br, 46. 


DTG, 1B iy Ohl 
Sim. 76. 19, 235-6. 


S$ ERM. Spr ad. 
Westc. pp. 99-101. 


4 Peas, BI, 4. With 
other verbs of motion, 
Ai, ISG BOs BYiB Id 1G 
AG SAS HAR Saaz 
B241; Westc. passim 
(see last note). 

5 Sin. B 236. Sim. 
Westc. 12, 19. 

SSVestGw Ay ky Oy 
225 7) 14. 

7 Westc. 12, 8. 

SELCaSa DI eAQs 


9° Hamm. V10, 5. 


OVA NE Mee 
Sim. with active part., 
Peas. BI, 192-3. 

11 Peas. Br, 217-8. 
Sim. 124. kK. 35 5; 
qu. § 377; with active 
part., Stz. B 296; 
Adm. p. 1053 with 
rel. form, /¢. 177. 
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just as much the use of the participles as the employment of the emphatic zz or 
of the independent pronouns which gives the status of a logical predicate to the 
Herein too lies the secret of English ‘it is he who does 
French cest luc gui le fait with the 


grammatical subject. 
this’ with the meaning of ‘fe does this’, 
meaning of /uz le faze. 
So too when pw is used (§§ 128-30). 
Exx, Ko S10 mh irrt-sn pw behold, that is what they do.! 
Roop Beli Wl ahs imy-r pr wr pw shiy-k it is the high steward who is 
mentioned by thee.? 


§ 392. The construction Sdm pw ir(w)-n-f and its passive Ssdm pw 
iry.2=—The same principle underlies a mode of narrating events which is much 
employed in the Middle Kingdom stories. Here it is the action itself which is 
the centre of interest, and accordingly the action has to appear as a verbal noun, 
i.e. infinitive, to which are added the words pw zr(w)-2-f (Sdmw-n-f rel. form) ‘it is 
Pee which he did’ or passively pw ivy (perf. pass. part.) ‘it is.... which was 
done’. The construction is found almost exclusively with verbs of motion. 

Exx. Active. (1h oe~=—2 0 prt pw ir(w)-nf r hrw thereupon he went 
up higher.* Lit. it was going up higher which he did. 

Passive (very rare). AdG||— S38 \ iwt pw iry r 62k im then they came 
for this humble servant. Lit. it was a coming which was done.® 

Other verbs with which this construction occurs exceptionally are ¢/r ‘stand 
up ’,° Amst ‘sit down’,” gr ‘keep silence ’,® ms¢ ‘give birth’? Note that z7(w)-2-f 
and ivy have masculine gender whether the infinitive is of masc. or fem. form. 
These verb-forms are in apposition with fw, according to § 130; fw ‘it’ is 
treated syntactically as a masculine, just as we saw that the neuter pronouns 2; 
and zz were treated as masculines (§ 111). 


§ 393. The emphatic or emphasized participle.—The last two sections 
have dealt with cases where emphasis rests upon the antecedent of a participle or 
relative form. It not seldom happens, however, that the stress lies upon the 
action expressed by these forms, that action constituting a condition or qualifica- 
tion of the meaning of the entire sentence. The same kind of emphasis is found, 
as we Saw in § 96, also with adjectival epithets. As in that case, so too with the 
participles, the emphasis either is implicit, or else may be made explicit by the 
use of the m of predication. 

Exx. [= foS =A Bim sr pw sr sndw n-f the (true) noble is the noble 
who is feared.'° Implicit emphasis. 

LSBU FLAP HCE AERO tr wdl-rt mbsf wef barf m 
imy-hit n irr as for the judge who oughé to be punished, he is a pattern for the 
(wrong)-doer." Here &sfw x-f (§ 371) is explicitly emphasized by . 


a2 


SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS § 394 


§ 394. The participles and relative forms in negative universal 
propositions.—In order to express ‘there is none (or no....... ) who(m)..... 
the model of the existential sentence with xz wz or simply zz (§§ 108; 144, 4) 
is used. 

TeX. 


arrow.! 


2S aA — un wn rwi chiwf there is none who can check his 


SeNe Hl un wn bmt-n-f r-sy there is nothing at all which he does 
not know.? 


soon Se DM TY BS BP nn wn imy-r diwt it-n-i rmt-f there was no 
overseer of five whose people I took away.? 


“ASIN 2 un swet im hri there was 
nothing thereof which escaped me, lit. passed by me.‘ 


My Majesty perceived 4" 2 laose = wnt nn trt(y)-/(9) st nb hr-Gw-k 
that there was not anyone who would do it except thee.’ Note the sdmty-fy form. 
A) le he un gr rdi-n-k mdw-f there is no silent man whom thou 


hast caused to speak.® 


I mastered every magical art, 


Much more rarely 2 wat is used. 

Ex. ~~ 2 wnt wp st there being no one who discriminated it.” 

A strange and interesting case where 2 wnt is combined with (#w) wm, the 
iw being omitted according to rule (§ 107, 2), is: 

All its statues were broken, + @” Gllef ||, 2 wnat wn sz s¢ there was not 
existing one who remembered them.® 

One instance occurs where zw is found standing before xz wz in order to 
mark a strong contrast : 

I tended it (my city) |®~-4 
who gave to it (the city).? 


oll Zw nn wn radi ns while there was not one 


§ 395. The participle after iw wn.—We might expect to find instances 
of iw wn + participle corresponding to the examples with zz wa quoted in the last 
section. No actual instance is forthcoming, but there is an indirect one, in which 
zw is changed into wn after zr ‘if’ according to the rule stated in § 150: 

lo“n™” See a2 a ir wan wn whl y)f(y) 2r-ft-k if there be one who 


shall make investigation before thee.” Here the sdmty-fy form is used. 


§ 396. The participles of wnn as equivalents of the relative 
adjective.—Just as we found wat as an occasional substitute for wé¢ ‘that’ 
(§ 187), so too the participles of wx are sometimes used as equivalents of the 
relative adjective mty (§ 199); over nty they have the advantage of distinguishing 
two tenses, so that they can help to define the time and the duration of the facts 
stated in the equivalents of English relative clauses which they introduce. It 
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1 Stn. B62. Sim. 


Urk. iv. 613, 6. 


2 Ok. iv. 
Sim. 26. 971, 3. 


1074. 
STB TH Ney ls 


4 Louvre C-14, 7: 
Sim. Hamm. 87, 9; 
Urk. iv. 159, 8. With 
rel. form, Urk. iv. 
1071, 8. 

5 Jkhern. g. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1075, 3 (read 
ksmty fy). 

Jee, 18 Tey ste 
Shih Javeh Wy feds iis 
With pass. part., Sz. 
B 309. 

1 Urk.iv. 159. Sim. 
Amada 3. 


§ AZ. 34, 33- 


® Hat-Nub, 11, 9. 


10 Urk, iv. 1093. 


§ 396 


1 Adm. 8,3. Sim. 
26. 3,6.143 9,53 Stn. 
R 23; B80; Cairo 
205433 19; Or. iv. 
389, 2. 

“| # D. el B. 125. Sim. 
ae Bi, 256; £0 
76, 12; 92, IIE 

43 Urk. iv. 1132, ec 


3 Urk. iy. 501, 


$ Sin, B 44-5. 


5 Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. Ur&, iv. 634. 


6 BUDGE, p. 270, 


2-3. Sim. Zd. 93, 
11-12. 

UT Sidi A, 20. Sis 
/ ASUS 3,002. 


8 Urk. iv. 386. Sim, 
Situt 1, 235, qu. § 511, 
DS (BAL iis Btls) Gps 
758, 7- 

° BUDGE, p. 208, 
Io. Sim. 2. 23, 14. 
In the constr. of § 394, 
nn wnw m(wrt, AZ. 
72; 85. 


1057s LS lille 20, 
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will be seen that the phrases introduced by the participles of wm may in every 
case be paralleled by main clauses beginning with zw, so that, to take a concrete 
instance, &””"2"5% wun ngw ‘he who is living’ may be legitimately considered 
as the participial counterpart of |} ?’S% iw-f engw ‘he is living’ (§ 323). 


1. Examples with adverbial predicate ; corresponding main clauses with zz, 
see above § 117. 

EW Vee ARP Jac yh wx m ipwty hr hsb ky he who was (formerly) 
a messenger (now) sends another.? 

RRRSn SH DS” UUPATAR sew nw km(:)w wnnyw m sms Pr-t7 companies 
of pioneers (?) who are (continually) in the following of Pharaoh.’ 

In one example an entire virtual adverb clause is substituted for a simple 
adverbial predicate ; see above § 215: 

He planned to restore — <= © 
monuments which were no longer standing, lit. which were they-were-not-on- 
their-feet.® 

Akin to the above examples is wanw snd:f Gt fsswt ‘fear of whom was 
throughout the foreign lands’ * quoted § 389, 1. There, however, wunw appears 
to be a relative form rather than a participle, since it is followed by a subject 


Oo = 


Lea DSi” mnw wnw nn st hr pdw-sn 


differing from the antecedent; with this view agrees the ending -w, which is 
usual with the imperf. rel. form, but not with the imperf. act. participle. 


2. Examples showing the pseudo-verbal construction; so with zw, § 323. 
Exx. [fA lelloSeo8 SE AOE, swrnd mity (for mitw-t) nb wn hr rp m 


pr pu I surpassed every ae of mine who had been in authority in this temple.® 


thm DS BIS wi Sia 
f-stzw these spirits who are wont to go in and out in Rostjaw.°® 

&” Bb DpiN?_.#, wat ss m hr n rmt that which had been difficult in 
the sight of men.” For the masc. Ss in spite of fem. zt see § 511, 4. 

The Mes A RBH SD Zwt-ntr nnbt Ksy wnt w3-ti r fa the temple 


of the lady of eon which had fallen into ruin.® 


Dw un n ihw wnnyw hr tk prt m 


BZ VS PSHE ilo wanyw eng r nhh (ye) who are living to eternity.® 


3. Cases where a participle from wn precedes a narrative verb are of 
extreme rarity. 

Ex. His Majesty has given command........ so as to look after the 
standard-bearer Nebamiin, 28 az | RAIS —PUl aa Fh we ph-mf iswt iw-f 
hr Sms Pr-t3 (¢. w. s.) who has reached old age serving Pharaoh (I. p. h.).° 

Wn ph-n-f here evidently serves as the past participle of the compound 
narrative verb-form zw p4-n-f (§ 68). For this and other analogous developments 
see below §§ 402. 469-475, especially § 474, 3 
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§ 397. Negation of the participles, Sdmty-fy form and relative 
forms.—For this purpose use is made of the negative verb ,.\ ém (§ 342), 
which itself assumes the required verbal form, being followed by the negatival 
complement (§ 341) or sometimes, from Dyn. XVIII on, by the infinitive (§ 344). 


1. Negation of the particcples. 
participles of ¢m are indistinguishable. 

Exx, J] @ Jou Ko AQ oy in ib shpr nb-f m sdm m tm sdm it 
is the heart which educates its lord as one who hearkens or as one who does not 
hearken.! 


The imperfective and perfective active 


Tm is probably imperf. act. part., though since the perf. is also used 
in epithets (§ 367) we cannot be quite sure of the tense. 

[= Ab > D2 soe Amdt mt, tmét sw? new language which has never (yet) 
occurred (lit. passed).?  Z7¢ is perf. act. part. 

In the fasszve, the imperfective participle ‘7 is distinguished from the 
perfective ¢mm (§ 360). 

Exx. SK HlelS tm hun wadt-mdw:f one whose command is not 
interfered with. Lit. being finished with the disturbing his command; wat-mdw 
is object of the negatival complement, which is always active. 


er ete As so SNe Sle SR EQ HY! bw nd..... tmm fnd st in 
kwy bityw all lands ....... which had not been trodden (lit. treading them) by 


other kings.* 

m= KIS 3s — 82 || tumi bs wr-miw hr-s a thing into which the chief 
of seers (title of the high-priest of Heliopolis) has not been initiated.’ Lit. 
(a thing) having been finished with the introducing the chief of seers (object of 


6s(w)) upon it. For the construction see too § 377. 


2. Negation of the fdmty-fy form. 
Ex, laa T SOP DDL YL ir grt fhtyfy sw, tmty)f) he hrf 
now as for him who shall lose it (this boundary) and shall not fight on behalf of it.® 


3. Negation of the relative forms. 
Ex. JSP oo ae UI 20 st bt tmt-n-(i) ir mnw ims there was not 
any place in which I did not make monuments.’ 


Ozs. The beginner must realize that the constructions of § 394 do not constitute 
negations of the verbal notion itself. What they negate is the existence of a person 
or thing described by the help of a participle or a relative form. 


§ 398. The participles and relative forms in comparisons.— 
Egyptian differs from English in its tendency to focus comparison upon some 
specific ¢ing, rather than upon an acééon, so far as this is possible. ‘bie 
participles and relative forms are very useful for this purpose, since they always 
describe somebody or something, and this may be the thing compared. 
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§ 397 


1 Pt, 550-1. Sim. 
P. Kah. 1,9; Sebekn, 
2; Urk.iv. 971, 7-10. 


2 Adm.p.97- Sim. 
Hos es Se OH WO, HEB 
113 9) 4- 


3 Stut 1, 268. 


_ 4 Urk, iv. 780. Sim. 
2. 344, 7, qu. § 3443 
1097, 123; Stat 54; 
Adm, p. 100. 

OO AVA, Gl a. Sie 
Mill. 1, 3-4; P. Kah. 
Pea ey. 


6 Berlin AZ. i. p. 
258,19. Sim. MAR. 
Abyd. ii. 30, 37; Ure. 
iv. I109, 4. 


7 Louvre C15. Sim. 
Rifeh 7, 39; Adm. 
8,1; Urk. iv. 1074, 5. 


§ 398 


1 S772. B 307. Sim. 
withizy, B/7.1. 25,24; 
Kopt.8,7. In relative 
form, S7#t1, 278.291. 

2 Sin. B3rr. Sim. 
Sh. S. 187. 

YF WoS vB Sint 
26.174; Lkhern. 9.10; 
Urk. iv. 780, 9. With 
pass. part., Louvre 
C11, 5; U7&. iv. 897, 
15 (gett). 

4 Urk. ive 188. 
With rel. form, LAc. 
TR aa TAs 


5 Sin. B42. Sim. 
Sh. S. 71. With rel. 
form, 26. 46, quoted 
above § 3832. 

&4Z.58, 15". sim. 
ADs Thy Be 


1 Urk. iv. 352. 


8 Urk. iv. 350. 


9 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 353-7. 
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Exx. There was made a garden for me........... QS om lf B Ao mt irre 


n smr thy as is done (lit. like what is done) for a foremost Companion." 

It (i.e. this book) has come (to an end) Q\~# {Veoh iH mz gueyl m ss as it 
was found (lit. like what was found) in writing.’ 

Then that ship arrived QU= [Ahr (hy mé srt-n-f Gnt as he had (lit. like 
what he had) foretold beforehand.° 

ALTds<7~ NS m-h:w wnt m-b2h more than there was before, lit. in excess 
of what was before.* 

The use above illustrated overlaps with the other in which a sdf or 
sdm-n-f form is employed, see above § 170. 


§ 399. The participles in virtual indirect questions.—The participles 
may be employed in Egyptian where Latin or Greek would show an indirect 
question. 

Exx, ~ 6 {yh J byR—* on ri in wi r Gast tn 1 do not know who (lit. 
him who) brought me to this country.° 
1 OW AZ| rdyt Px Hr hr-s wherefore (the town) Pe 
Lit. that given Pe to Horus on account of it.® 


— 
Do you know 754 
was given to Horus? 


§ 400. The participles and relative forms as predicate in relative 
clauses with ntt.—The following examples are exceptional : 

I cause you toknow \\"}= 2 8 | m ntt wddt fri about that which has been 
commanded to me.” Lit. (something) out of that which is what has been commanded 


to me. 


I make eternity clear in your sight \"~S=—2 3 m ndt mrt-n iti according 
as my father wishes.* Lit. according to that which is what my father has desired. 


Nit seems entirely superfluous in these examples. As they stand, it appears 
necessary to take wad@t and mrt-ni-/i as directly juxtaposed (§ 125, end) predicates 
to n¢. 


THE SDMT-F FORM 


§ 401. Its three uses.—Under the name of the Sdmé-f form® we shall 
deal with a verb-form which is partly verbal and partly nominal, and the 
characteristic feature of which is a formative o ¢ appended immediately to the 
verb-stem. The sdmt-f form has three uses: A, after — 2 ‘not’, chiefly with 
the meaning ‘he has (ov had) not yet heard’; B, as a narrative tense (rather 
doubtful) ; C, after prepositions, ex. ~ Sdmt-f ‘until he has heard’. These uses 


will be treated separately, since it is not quite certain that the sdmdf form 
has identical origin in all three cases. 
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THE SDMT-F FORM 


§ 402. A. The construction ~—2\,.° n Sdmt-f.—This construction is 


particularly common as a virtual adverb clause with the meaning ‘ before he has 
(had) en litehe has (had) not (yet). 2%. 


Exx, K\E3ixQo+ fl he m gre dw: n iit provide not for to-morrow 
before it has come. English present perfect. 

I am sorry for her children....... Sho Pm sD PSL NT, mr hr 
n Enty n ‘ngt-sn who saw the face of the Crocodile-god before they lived (or 
had lived).* English past tense or past perfect tense. 

Behold, convulsions (?) occurred Jey S- + cK 2 Veoh 2 I TQ 
Dok RTS twit m-hmt-k, n sdmt snyt sw(s\di wh, n hmsti hnek when | was 
without thee, before the courtiers had heard that I was handing over to thee, 
before I had sat (enthroned) together with thee. English past perfect. 

In spite of its common use illustrated above, x Sdmtf is not to be regarded 
as essentially subordinate in meaning. This seems indicated by sporadic 
examples after zw, after zs¢, and after the relative adjective ty, all of these being 
elsewhere regularly prefixed to constructions having the form of main clauses. 

Exx. (s—]\\_ 2 iw x mrt irt-f now his eye had not yet been ill.® 

I was one of those worms which the Unique Lord created |-=>~—@~ lof 
ist n hprt 3st (when) Isis had not yet come into existence.® 

Se 
(yet) happened.’ 

The omission of the subject seen in the last example is found elsewhere in 


~~ m hew n ntt n &prt do not rejoice over what has not 


cases where the context makes its expression superfluous. 

Ex. CRAMP NSIT WA BSR srs atm Hil, ning n Uprtf 
they could foretell a storm before (it) came, and a tempest before it happened.® 

After a preposition, zw ” sdmt-f becomes wn n sdmt-f; cf. above § 157, I. 

Ex. That is Ré¢s beginning to reign as king \S+—A~ SH] [SA m wa 
n bprt stsw Sw when the supports of Shu had not (yet) come into existence.® 

Only very rarely is the temporal significance ‘not yet’, ‘before’ absent. 
In one case we must probably translate as a virtual clause of circumstance, not 
of time. 

He sacked the town of Kadesh, +2 ej; y}8— JSS au tsti r bw hryf 
without my swerving from the place where he was."° 

Under this head, too, it seems necessary! to place the phrase +.&"_” 2 wat 
‘there is (was) not’, which has been discussed and illustrated in §§ 108; 109; 
115; 120; 188, 2; 394. No examples seem to be forthcoming where 2 wt 
means ‘before there was’, ‘there was not yet’, but this is not the only point in 
which wz differs from other verbs. 
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§ 402 


1 See GuNN, Stzd. 
chiy22. 


DI 183 bey SS, 
Sim. Zed. 19 (dtd); 
Urk. iv. 1090, 10 
(Annt-k); BH. i. 26, 
185 (far). 


8 Leb. 79-80. 


4 Mill. 2, 5. Sim. 
Lac. 7R. 78, 7 (4prt); 
27 (hprt.tn); BH. i. 
4t (rhe); Urk. iv. 
2, 15 (ért-t). 


5 AZ, 58, 20°. 


6 BUDGE, p. 167, 
16. Sim. with sk, Zo. 
39, 19. 

O U2BB IB Ty. Ab 
Sim. Westc. 5, 11. 


ST S/n Ss30=2 but 
97-8 has ##¢-f. Sim. 
Leyd. V7; UA. iv. 
971, 2. 


9 Ork. v. 6. 


0 Urk. iv. 892. 


11 Differently, GUNN, 
Stud. ch. 19. 


§ 403 


1 Urk. iv, 1090, 10. 

RPA 2, 1875 Lis 
Sim. /34, Pap. mag. 
Ram., unpublished, 

8 Urk, iv. 892, 9. 

STOTREAVe 25,15; 

TLE, OT 


ST S/S. OS. soln. 
Peas. B1, 183. 271. 


© Leyd. Vi7. 


8 See Rev. ég, n. s. 
ii. 50-1. 


® Lac. TR. 19, 60- 
1. Sim. 2b. 80, 15; 
Pap. mag. Ram., un- 
publ. 


10 Joucya Pl. 22. 

Me (Cais WEG 
137. Sim. GIT, 129, 
cf. Pyr. 779. 

U Pap. mag. Ram., 
unpublished. 

2 AGE 234s 

13 Jouzya, Pl. 22. 

PE IUAC 2a 80,15. 
Sim. Sdyt,above,n.10a. 

IS IUAC HL. 10,00. 

16 Pap. mag. Ram., 
unpublished. 

WS Woe Vale pie 
Sim. Azz. 5, 234. 

Re MITAC eave LOy Olis 
80, 15; D.e/ B. 116, 
4th hour. 

8 AZ. 59, 5, top, 
in the autographed 
pages. 
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§ 403. Forms of the verb in the construction ~—2\,.." a Sdmt-f. 
In the immutable verbs the formative ¢ is simply added to the stem ; in the text 
and notes of the preceding section examples have been quoted from the 2-47. 
verbs /@, rz, mr and from the 3-4¢. verbs cng, kpr, sdn. 

The following forms are found from the mutable verbs; note that in the 
jae inf., gae inf., and anom. verbs the sdmt-f form has the appearance of the 
infinitive. 

2ae gem. Possibly rm" 
see § 402. 

jae inf. Exx. [li y8 prez ‘I had come forth’ ;? 
‘Make’ shows “yh ivt-2 ‘I had made’. 

gae inf. U ayays hmst-i ‘1 had sat’.> 

anom, ‘Come’ has ql A ~ it-fi> Jo it? 


a Annt-k ‘thou hast heeded’! For 4 > wut 


2 Aye téti ‘1 swerved’. 


§ 404. The passive of -~2\\.° a Sdmt-f.*—When the construction 
n Sdmt-f has passive meaning, the verb-form assumes the appearance of the fem. 
perf. pass. part. 

Exx, 947 e+ Allo fiiivelle, S, bpr-n-i, n myst kiw,n iryt idwt(?) 
I came into existence when bulls had not yet been born, and cows had not yet 
been made.° 

BSL Oo fle LS) aS RAUL LIL bor raf, m rd (read 
rat) §, n mst sndt, n km(:)yt hmt(?) hr Gsswt-f his name came into existence 
before the cedar had grown, before the acacia had been born, before the copper 
had been created in its mountain-deserts. 

Examples with pronominal subject are rare, ex. (Ki ileS2-)+ Ti lel 
mk rk s(y) kr whrt n Ssdyt-s behold, it is (still) in dock, not (yet) having been 
removed,!™ 

The verb-forms in question are: 

z-lit. Sm wilt (for wttt) ‘had been begotten’ ;™ [lafs sp, doubtless corrupt 
for spht ‘had been lassoed’;*? a> Ah So &m(s)y¢ ‘had been created’.!8 

jae inf. Jo wphyt ‘ hed been divided’;' Ajo msyé varr. fhl\jog* and 
(fll, ves¢2? ‘had been born’; (le ivy¢ ‘had been made’.'8 

anom, — | rdyt ‘(it) has been allowed’. 


Ops. When the verb is in its abbreviated form, the question arises as to 
whether the passive of sdm-f is not to be understood. 


§ 405. Origin of the verb-form in ~#\\.° no Sdmt-f.—That the 
$dmt-f form cannot have originated in the infinitive, as was formerly supposed, 
seems evident from the number of examples which have been found from 2-/¢. 
and 3-ét. verbs, i.e. from strong verbs with masculine infinitives. The discovery 
of the passive counterpart 2 sdm¢ (§ 404) prompts the conjecture that sdm¢-f was 
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ORIGIN OF THE SDMT7-F FORM § 405 


participial in its origin, since both the outward form and the passive meaning of 
such examples as --(\[lo4) 2 msy¢ and +.2l|o ~ ivyt appear to identify the 
verbs here as feminine perfective passive participles. The question thus arises: 
from which participle must the active famt-f be derived ? 


This problem is best approached through a consideration of the passive 
counterpart just mentioned. If z¢vy¢ in ~ «(lo x iryt is or originated in the 
perf. pass. participle which it appears to be, its original meaning will have been 
‘that having been made’ or ‘that which has been made’. But there are good 
grounds for thinking that such meaning could have developed into ‘the having 
been made’, ‘(the fact) that.... has (07 had) been made’, compare the transition 
from ‘that which’ into ‘(the fact) that’ in “" n¢¢ and Seo wut (§§ 233. 237), in the 
Hebrew wx, the Greek 67, the Latin guod, the Italian che, and the French que. 
On this basis + = would signify ‘not (is) that. ... has (07 had) been made’, 
the construction resembling that of <= (more rarely -_) + infinitive (§ 307); for the 
use of ~ wz rather than ~~ wm the analogy of  sdm-f ‘he has not heard’ (§§ 105. 
455) and of several other forms of the suffix conjugation (§ 410) may have been 
at work. 


In the case of the acteve ~o\\.o x Sdmt-f there is the difference that the 
originating sdmt:f must have been a relative form; ‘that which he has (or had) 
heard’ will have passed into ‘the fact that he has (ov had) heard’, the prefixed 
~ again signifying ‘not (is)’. The objection which might until recently have 
been raised, namely that the forms in ~ §dmt-f are those of a relative form! having 
only prospective meaning, is now disposed of by the discovery that this form or 
one very much like it early often had pas¢ meaning (§ 389, 2: the Perfective 
Relative form). Now the relative forms have been seen to have evoived out of 
passive participles (§ 386); it would follow that the same perf. pass. part. gave 
rise both to the active 2 Sdmt-f and to its passive counterpart, the former having 
originated in ‘not (is) the having been heard of (i.e. by) him’. To this hypothesis 
there is no serious obstacle, since we shall adduce cogent arguments to prove 
that both the active sdm-f (§ 411, 1) and the passive sdm-f (§ 421) were derived 
from passive participles ; see especially the last paragraph of § 421. . 

An alternative theory? has, however, been put forward connecting the verb- 
forms in 2 Sdmt:f and its passive counterpart with the so-called ‘complementary 
infinitive’ (§ 298, Oxs.), from which various feminine active forms like } J". 2 won 
‘a rising’ occur, together with at least one passive form {fo msy¢ ‘a being-born’. 
This theory does not necessarily contradict our own hypothesis; for these 
feminine ‘complementary infinitives’ may themselves be derived from fem. pass. 
participles, as indeed is highly probable in the case of the passive msy¢. 
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1 The Prospective 
Relative form of § 389, 
2 in the Ist ed. 


2 GUNN, Stud. pp. 
177-9. 


§ 406 


1 Sen. B 23-5. 

2 MOLLER, Heer. 
Pal. i. no. 243, fol- 
lowed by ALLEN and 
GUNN. 

SP S772. Dinan 45. 

4 Urk, iv. 1074, 10. 

5 Sin. B 283. 

& Siz. B86, 107. 

7 Sin. R28; Bis. 

5 Sh. S. 166; Sin. 
B4. 

FESLES ah As 

107S772, B23. 

11 St7. B109;Louvre 
C12, 3; Staz go, 5. 


12 Sh. S. 166. Sim. 
Sin. B 4-5, but this 
MS. often omits the 
suffix Ist sing. 


18 Sh. .S. 54-5. Sim. 
Sin. Bis (=rdi-ni 
R41); prob. also, 2d. 
B 283. 


M4 Sh. S. 166-7. 
16 Siz, B5-6. Sim. 


26. B4; R45; B86. 
107. 
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§ 406. B. The narrative Sdmt-f form.—Whereas the sdmt-f form after 
the negative z is a well-authenticated and clearly differentiated verb-form, such 
is not the case with that sadmd:f form which occasionally takes the place of 
Sdm-n-f in narrative. Only one example has been quoted from an immutable 
verb, namely sz in 

Pe] PMMA PISMO Fle ih Ao sa Ld tot, bed dees 
sdm-ni rw nmi n mnmnt (when) I had lifted up my heart and collected my 
members, I heard the sound of the lowing of herds.! 

The reading s7#¢ has been doubted on palaeographical grounds,’ but seems 
probable. In all other examples that have been quoted, however, the supposed 
narrative sdmt:f form might well be the infinitive; the verbs in question are 
“ye tt t® SO wil, oh prti! vat f* and 4 vait-4,? var. as rait(d)? 
OS Sati? ole cst-2,)° besides a? tw¢," which might be sdf form as well 
as infinitive; see below § 447. That the infinitive can be employed in virtual 
narrative seems proved by the examples quoted in § 306, 2, in some of which 
forms in ¢ from jae znf. or anom. verbs alternate with forms without ¢ from 3-7. 
verbs. Nevertheless, when forms in ¢ are in close association with sdm-n-f forms, 
it is legitimate to question whether we have not to do with affirmative examples 
of sdmt-f in narrative. 

Note that even in texts where the suffix Ist sing. }$ -2 is ordinarily written, 
this is omitted if the reflexive dependent pronoun S3§$ wi follows. Ex. S38 
rdit:(2) wt ‘I placed myself’.1? Cf. below § 412. 

In a few passages besides that quoted above the supposed sdm¢-f form either 
must or may be translated as a virtual clause of time. 

Exx. = PIA (BS SQ sdtt ds, skpr-ni Gt (when) I had taken a fire- 
stick, I created fire.!* 

SLIM MICIL OLE born, rit) wi hr heir dws wf 
ntr, then dd-n:f nt it happened, (when) I had placed myself on my belly to thank 
him, thereupon he said to me."* 

Occasionally, however, it seems possible or necessary to render as a main 
clause. 

Ex. >ysor{Q ANAM We ~k irti Smt m Gntyt 1 made a departure south- 
ward.'® 


§ 407. C. The Sdmt-f form after prepositions.—This, at all events, 
is a genuine use of the Sdmt:f form, since examples are found from various 
immutable verbs where no alternative explanation seems possible. A doubt 
occurs, however, in the jae zxf. and anom., where the verb-form is indis- 
tinguishable from the infinitive. Nor is it altogether certain that the sdmt.f 
as used in this construction is identical with the sdf of the negative « Sdmt-f 
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THE SDMT:-F FORM AFTER PREPOSITIONS 


(§§ 402-5), since here no passive examples like those of § 404 can be quoted to 
prove the participial origin. There is, however, considerable likelihood that the 
Sdmt-f form is identical in all its uses. 

The problem is to discern any difference between the construction prep. + 
Sdmt-f form and the constructions prep. + Sdm-f (§ 155) or Sdm-n-f (§ 156) form. 
In all certain examples the time of the action appears to be relatively past, i.e. 
anterior to the time of the main verb, agreeing with the origin proposed for the 
Sdmtf form in § 405. It seems by no means unlikely that this common employ- 
ment after prepositions is the reason for the comparative rarity of the Sdm-n-f 
form in this use. 


1. Quite certain examples, i.e. examples from immutable verbs, have been 
found only with the prepositions > yv ‘until’ and © dy ‘since’, ‘from the 
moment that’, but also ‘before’, ‘ until ’.° 

Exx. A torch shall be lighted for thee in the night =®J"of ho? 2 Jom r 
wont sw hr snbt-k until the sun has arisen over thy breast.'. The main verb 
refers to the future. 

Aled Ha" = AT Be me mdw nf r ist-f do not speak to him until he 
has invited? The main verb is a command. 

Brewing was done in my presence = j Fe) Fm—Deh x pht-i dmi n Ttw 
until I reached (ov had reached) the town of Itu.? In past narrative. 

(Shar. Si BA le td m tr pn hr wf dr prt mini ip 
cwy:f I have been (lit. am ov was) in this land under his command until death 
overtook him, lit. happened upon his hands.‘ 

2. The use after ,,\ m ‘when’, \e_ m-G¢ ‘after’, & GZf¢ ‘when’ and Ql) mi 
‘like’, ‘according as’ is more doubtful, since instances are forthcoming only 
from jae inf. and anom. verbs. There is nothing to prevent such instances being 
interpreted as infinitives (see §§ 301. 304), though again there is no positive 
evidence in favour of this view. The analogy of ~ and gr favours a provisional 
classification under the heading of the sdmt-f form. 

Exx. (© Amp AR~HAJOM.-- (RM ALS tor m hat sxf m stf.....tw 
$ms-n-(z) sw but when his son (had) gone down into his place...... I served him.’ 

I filled his temple .... when My Majesty came on the first occasion 
of victory .... Qt mh MS™ | Uw m rditf ni gsswt nb nt Dihy when 
he gave (ov had given) me all the lands of Djahi.°® 

His Majesty commanded to dig this canal, Ke .~PC FSAI RENE, 
m-bt gmt-f sw dbsw m inrw after he had found it blocked with stones.” 

My Majesty established a feast .... So JAI RAV A2 Se Yt tt Ami m wdyt 


— Aa ae@a 


tpt nt nt when My Majesty returned from the first campaign of victory.* 


oeeee 


S21 GP ae 


§ 407 


9 See JUNKER, Géza 
ITI, 93. 


1 Ork, iv. 117, 43 
148, 14; 499, 10. Sim. 
Sh. S. 118 (Aait-k) ; 
PKG 5 ae 5 2G 
(sabt.s); Stet 1, 278. 
308 (phi-sz). In pre- 
sent time, Lac. 72%. 
21, 33(Ast-k); AZ. 64, 
113 (Apr?). 

1 I, SE Le 
87 (wnt), qu. § 215; 
453 (sdmt-k). In a 
wish, possibly Westc. 
II, 16 (éwt-m). 

3 Sin. B 247. Sim. 
Ann, 37, Pl. II, 25 
(4prt); also possibly 
PSBA. 18, (202, 9 
(we). 

4 Urk. iv. 405. Sim. 
from jae inf. verbs, 
“since, AZ. 475.9253 
(prt-2); Urk.iv. 386, 
2 (Attd); 1073, 10 
(prt2) ; ‘before’, 
BUDGE, 208, 1 (@?¢-4). 


5 Brit. Mus. 614, 
12, Sim. BH. i. 25, 
36 (#2); Urk. iv. 89, 
8 (¢wt-f). 


8 Crk. iv. 767. Sim. 
26. 591, 12 (rditf). 


1 Urk.iv.814=90, 
2. Sim. 7d. 751, 2 
(gmt) 5 745, 12 (22). 

8 Urk, iv. 740. Sim. 
zb. 698, 16; 741, 5; 
767, 3 (i). 


§ 407, 


EWEDIGS Of Fb 
Sim, Urk. iv. 198, 
8 (dit-/) ; 807, 10 
(rite). 

2? Urk. iv. 492. Sim. 
7. 134, 13-4 (Ast, 
rdit-f); QuiB. Sagq. 
ii, p. 33 (smnt-s); 
Rekh. 12 (wa3t). 


Se Lt A00s 


* Pt, 267, qu. in the 
Reading lesson oppo- 
site. 


DY Sa koe 

8 Urk. iv. 1073, 10. 

1 Urk. iv, 814, 12. 

8 Urk. iv. 492, 7. 

® Quis, Sagq. ii. p. 
33- 

10 Urk, iv. 591, 12; 
767, 5; 807, Io, 

1 Urk, iv. 198, 8. 


Et TER AIG) EOE 
es iv. 745,12; 767, 


ss PSBA, 18, eae 
9; Urk. iv. 89, 8 
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The hands of Isis are over this child Q)=)— 1}. 9o—> mi rdit-s 
cwy-sy hr sis Hr even as she placed her hands over a son Horus." 
S ODE ICIS BI 72 di-tw wi mit mi irti sy therefore justice shall be 
given to me, according as I have done it.” 


§ 408. Negation of the Sdmt-f form after prepositions.—An example 
of the negative verb ¢ in the Sdmt:f form can be quoted. 
Deal with him privately >= {2 -'QAt™ we ¢ tmt-k mn Grtf until thou 


art not troubled about his condition. 


Pesan (at 


§ 409. Forms of the Sdmt-f form after prepositions.—In the text or 
notes of the last two sections examples have been quoted from the following 
immutable verbs: 2, km, tm (2-it); iss, whn, bpr, snb, sdm (3-lit). To these 
must be added an example of dd written =} + 7 ddti-f ‘until he has said’;* 
the writing of # for ¢ in a MS. of Dyn. XVIII is of importance for the view of 
the perfective relative form adopted above § 387, 2 

In the case of some mutable verbs there arises the possibility, as we have 
seen, that the supposed sdmt-f form might be the infinitive. The following exx. 
will suffice to illustrate the various verbal classes; for further details see the 
notes of § 407. The preposition is added in brackets after each form quoted. 

2ae gem. & wnt ‘has been’ (7).° 

jae inf. "1 \s% prt-i ‘I went forth’ (dr) ;° 
* 3h irt-z ‘I have done’ (mi). 

caus. 2-Lit, (= 2 ll smnt-s ‘she established ’ (72).° 

anom, ‘Give’ has -,. rdit-f (m, mi) and \.° dit-f (mi). From ‘come’ 
there are both qj z¢ re m- he Gft)'* and »¥ twt (r, m) ;15 but the latter might be 
either infinitive or Sdm-/, see § 448. 


“op gmt-f ‘he had found’ (m-£/);7 


VO CAB UD ay 


Dl smt mix, compound, 4r with. 
SoH abbrev. far 
Sly wa? proceed. 


ae & Ann assent to; attend to. 
AAA AY 


[Fo 4 ski destroy ; empty out. 


wt bandage, bind. a | én complete, be complete. 


— 4S) gfn rebuff; gfnw rebuff (n.) 
Sh thk attack. 
Sa 


ae Ar fall; caus. sZr overthrow. rene tné distinguish. 


ECYPTIAN GRAMMAR © Vocab. 


TEN zy¢ mishap, harm. 3. sett bread or cake of some 
CI) pr-Adtreasury (lit. white house). kind. 
04 ee ~ msyé supper, evening —=F\\ 3. ¥8 $wsw poor man. 
fh 


meal. on lq fs [>| &rsw coffin. 


mown mst? a liquid of ; | 
Ils Nowe mSi3 a liquid of some sort, mam SOA Fngw Syrians; hence 


NS ays ska sailor, traveller. ‘ Phoenicians’, Gk. Botvixes.} 


1 Festschrift fir F, Hommel, Leipzig, 1917-8, i. 305-32. 


Pe erie ax V It 


(2) Reading lesson ; extract from the book of precepts purporting to have been 
wretten by the vizier Ptahhotpe in the reign of Asosi (Dyn. V):} 


aD NOS OD ir wnn-k (§ 150) m sprw n-f, 
YY AQ me Se hye hr (§ 40, 2) sdk nm dd (§ 511, 4) sprw. 
KE" Ste m (§ 340) efu sw, 
dae Ge r skef ht, 
=a HAZ! r dat(i)-f (§ 409) tt-nf hrs. 
Sh ° Bh O's Bh 8 Sh” mr sprw hun (§ 303) tsw-f, 
food, RA yr kn-t(w) ttn his, 
jf fiel Kae yo’ he swim vr sprw no. 
Qa Boch N= Shh ir irr gfnw m sprw, 
Jee tw dd-tw (§ 462), 
Ne EA eer a iw:f tr r m (§ 495) arf (§ 463) st? 


1 Pt. 264-74, with some omissions. 
2 The manuscript, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty, divides off connected groups of words by means of red 
‘ verse-points’, so called because they are commonest in poetical texts. 8 This sign is cancelled in red. 

‘If thou art one to whom petition is made, listen quietly to what the petitioner 
says (lit. let thy hearing to the speech of the petitioner be quiet). Rebuff him 
not until he has poured out his heart (lit. body), until he has said that for which 
he came. A petitioner had rather (lit. likes) that his words should be attended to 
than that (the thing) for which he came should be accomplished; he rejoices 
thereat more than any (other) petitioner. As for one who deals (lit. makes) a 
rebuff to (lit. with) a petitioner, people say, To what purpose, pray, does he do it?’ 
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(6) Translate into English : 
Gy Sor" SWI RoR E™ Lh MOIS) 


(Sy SON |) (aN I~, OD ae Pee gmt 


WHE DE Neem TZ MISS Si 2) © SEK 
we KOR BS et FG RESON 
——edoclllSil Ke © Mitebh li Hobs 
MAT 1SssS Fb Soh | Mesa th 
6) TAGte te © Noe$—S ko Kolm 
ARKO DORs len Bra Hf Ab 
ih We Sa NS | Rope 


1 Prescription from a medical papyrus. 2 Passive Sdm.f, § 422, 2. 3 § 165, Io. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) She whom he had never seen is (now) possessor (fem.) of his property. 
He who had not made for himself a coffin is (now) possessor of a treasury. 
(2) A departure was made from this place at time of supper. (3) All this 
happened by my hand (‘) (even) as he had commanded. (4) There is no poor 
man for whom the like has been done. (5) Thou art Atum who came into 
existence by himself, before the plans of the gods had been made. (6) Beware 
lest thou say, I do not know why this has been done (gzve two alternative 
renderings of thts sentence). (7) (That) happened to (7) which no thought (24) had 
been given. (8) They did it before order (wa@¢-mdw) was given (lit. made) to them. 


io ON x Vill 


THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


§ 410. Under the name of suffix conjugation are to be understood those 
really verbal or ‘narrative’ (§ 297, 3) verb-forms, like the sdm:f and sdm-n:f 
forms, in which the subject, if pronominal, is denoted by a suffix-pronoun following 
the verb-stem and whatever flexional elements may be added to the verb-stem. 
As such, the suffix conjugation is opposed (1) to the ‘old perfective’ (Lesson 
XXII), an originally narrative verb-form akin to the perfect of the Semitic 
languages, (2) to the adjectival verb-forms of the same type as the suffix con- 
jugation, i.e. the ‘relative forms’ of §§ 380 foll., and (3) to the partly nominal, 
partly verbal sdmt-f form studied in the last Lesson (§§ 401-9). 
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THe yoUrRP LEX CONJUGATION § 410 


The following forms will have to be considered : 

1. The sdm:f form, see above §§ 39-40, below § 411, and Lessons X X X- 
XX XI. Two and probably more varieties existed, which are indistinguishable 
in the immutable verbs and only with difficulty distinguishable in the mutable 
verbs. We can, however, definitely discern (a) a perfective form without gemina- 
tion, and (4) an zmperfective form showing gemination in certain verb-classes. 

2. The passive sdm-f form, see below §§ 419-24. 

3. The s¢dmm:-f form, an almost obsolete form with passive meaning; see 
below §§ 425-6. 

4. The sdm-n-f form, see above § 67 and below §§ 412-8. 

5. The sdm-in-f form, see below §§ 427-9. 

6. The sdm-Gr-f form, see below §§ 427; 430-2. 

7. The sdm-k:-f form, see below §§ 427; 433-5. 

Passives of all these forms except 2 and 3, which are passive from the 
outset, may be made by the insertion of the indefinite pronoun (§ 47) 3 -¢w, var. 
a ‘((w), after the verb-form with its formative element. The formative element 
(x, in, fr, £3) and the passive ending are dependent upon the verb-stem to the extent 
that they are inseparable from it; but they show a certain independence in that 
they regularly follow any determinative which the verb-stem may possess, 
exx. [PA m(w)dw-n-f ‘he spoke’ ;! =. M— dgg-tw-f ‘he is looked upon’ ;? 
RDaAl—[l msinsn ‘they brought’;? =a ee sad-gr-tw:f ‘it shall be 
removed’. The sole exception to this rule is in the sd¢m-f form when the passive 
ending has the abbreviated writing = -/(w); in this case it is more often than not 
written defore the determinative, ex. [Ss] od) swri-¢(w)-f ‘it is drunk’,’ though 
forms like (lA. ms-¢(w)-f ‘he is born’ ® also appear ; cf. « before the determinative 
in the ending -¢(2) of the old perfective (§ 309). 

If the subject is a suffix, this is inseparable from the verb-form and follows 
the determinative. If, on the contrary, the subject is a noun, this may, under 
certain conditions already studied (§ 66), be separated from the verb-form. 

Exx. GQ MMC yh Oo tw-in xf shty pu then came this peasant.” 

ab" JD — irw nk hb © there is made for thee a great feast.’ 

We shall see later (§ 486) that impersonal uses, i.e. cases where the subject 
is omitted, are far from rare, and this applies alike to the active forms of the 
suffix conjugation and to the passive sdm-f (§ 422). It is perhaps better, however, 
to describe such examples as 714)" ¢ més:m-tw ‘one called’, ‘a summons was 
made’,? as actives with the indefinite pronoun as subject, than as impersonal 
passives, though either description is defensible. 

The general rules given above must be noted once and for all, as they cannot be 
repeated in treating of cach separate form. 
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Mad Wey 

2 Urk iv. 19, 6. 
8 Sin, B 269. 

‘ Eo. 53, 7-8. 


5 Siz. B 233. 


68 In sdm-f suffix 
2nd f. sing. rarely be- 
fore det. if written, not 
2 DUG LER wG Ze kS 
243, end. 


LLCO Se Dalene 


PUNO SIE, OO Yio 


8 Sin. R24. Sim. 
26. B55 (ChC-2-/w). 


§ 411 


1 ERMAN in AZ. 39, 
123; LEXA in Philo- 
logica, ii. 25-53. So 
too LEF. Gr § 242; 
Pot. Ez. 92 hesitat- 
ingly. 


2 In this ed. called 
the Sdmw.n-f relative 
form. 

3’ This form has 
largely, but not com- 
pletely, replaced mr.f 
in past narrative, see 
§§ 414, 1; 450, I. 


4 See below the Add. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 411. The origin of the Sdm-f and Sdm-n-f forms.—It will pave the 
way for the account to be given of the suffix conjugation if the origin of its two 
commonest varieties be discussed by way of preface. 


1. As regards the Sdm:f form, an often held theory! supposes this to be 
ultimately a sentence composed of active participle+ pronominal or nominal 
subject; the whole would thus mean ‘he is (ov was) one hearing’. To this 
theory there are serious objections. We have already seen that ‘he is one 
hearing’ can be expressed in Egyptian either as 2¢f sdm (§ 373) or else as Sd 
$w (§ 374); it seems gratuitous to postulate a third method. The proposal is to 
consider sd¢m-:f as a sentence of the same type as sdm Sw, it being conjectured that 
the suffix-pronouns are merely worn-down dependent pronouns. This view of the 
suffix-pronouns may indeed be true in the last resort, but the differentiation of func- 
tion between dependent pronouns and suffixes probably lies much farther back than 
the origin of the suffix conjugation, if this, as is supposed with great probability, sup- 
planted an earlier kind of conjugation of which the old perfective is the last survival. 

Much more serious, however, is the objection arising from the comparison 
of the ordinary narrative sdf and sdm-n-f forms with the corresponding relative 
forms. Since the discovery of the perfective, i.e. non-geminating, relative form it 
has become possible to construct a most striking table of parallelisms. 


RELATIVE FORMS 


NE ghee mrr(w)/, imperfective (§ 387, 1) 
SHy— mrf and S\\~— mryf, perfec She mrf, also =\l Que mryf 
tive (§ 387, 2) 


SHO mr(w)-nf? (§ 387, 3) SO mray. 
In face of these parallelisms the interdependence of the narrative and the 


relative forms seems indisputable; the two series coincide so closely at the end 
of their development that to assume a distinct origin for each is paradoxical. 


NARRATIVE FORMS 


R= Be mrrf 


But the development of the relative forms out of the passive participles can now 
be traced in some detail; see above § 386. The conclusion seems inevitable: 
the narrative §dm-f and $dm:n-f forms must likewise be derived from the passive 
participles. Only on this theory can the use of the suffix-pronoun in the sdm-f 
form be explained; it is a direct genitive such as often serves to express the 
semantic subject after the passive participles (§ 379, 2); Sadm-f thus signifies 
‘heard of him’. We saw (§ 386) that the passive participles, as extended 
by the addition of a semantic subject and object and a phrase containing the 
resumptive pronoun, must at a given moment have been construed actzvely, not 
passively. If this be granted, no great difficulty should be felt in supposing that 
at the same moment two separate kinds of verb-form began gradually to be 
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ORIGIN OF THE SDM-F AND SDM:-N:F FORMS § 411, 1 


differentiated out of the passive participles, (a) the ordinary narrative sdm:f and 
Sdav-n-f, in which the gender-endings were suppressed,’ and (6) the relative 
$dm(w):f and sdm(w)-n-f forms, in which the gender-endings were retained. 

The hypothesis here rejected assumes that the narrative sa¢m-:f form, both 
in its geminating form, ex. S¢h— mrr-f, and in its non-geminating form, ex. 
Sth mr(y)f, is derived from the zmperfective active participle, the difference 
between the two varieties being attributed merely to emphatic or non-emphatic 
utterance. This view, which reduces the distinction between geminating and non- 
geminating sdm-f to the level of the distinction between English ‘sayeth’ and 
‘saith’ or between German gehest and gehst, seriously underrates the difference in 
their meanings and syntactic uses. We shall find on closer study that, while the 
narrative mrr-f is definitely imperfective in meaning, the narrative m:f and 
mr(y)f has partly past and partly prospective signification—the latter, for 
example, after 7% (§ 450, 5, a), after 2? (§ 450, 5, 6), and after verbs like raz (§ 452, 1). 
This agrees well with our view that the perfective relative form originated in the 
perfective passive participle (§ 387, 2), of which it exemplifies at least two of the 
three uses (§§ 369, 1. 3; 389, 2). 

As a last argument in favour of the origin of the ordinary narrative Sdm-f 
in a passive participle, one may point to its parallelism with the narrative 
$dm-n-f form. For the latter no other explanation has been advanced than that 
it originated in a passive participle followed by a dative, since it is no explanation 
to say that the z is a formative element added to an active participle. But 
if the sdm-n-f originated in a passive participle, why not also the sdm-f form ? 

2. The sSdmn-f form. We have repeatedly referred to Sethe’s view? that 
this had its origin in a passive participle followed by a dative; see above §§ 3; 
67; 386, 2; 387, 3. Our own hypothesis that the developed use of the passive 
participle + dative led to the simultaneous evolution of (a) the relative sdmw-n-f 
and (4) the narrative Sdm-n-f (see above) is only an elaboration of that view. 
It is significant that in the relative form sdmw-n:f the participial and gender 
endings -w and -¢ precede the element 2; hence it seems likely that 7 is no 
part of the underlying participle. Analogies both in Semitic (§ 3) and in the 
Indo-European languages speak for the origin of the ending -z-:/ in the dative.? 
If sdm-n:f means properly ‘heard (is) to him’, then the resemblance to French 
tla fait and German er hat getan is obviously very close and illuminating, the 
more so since English ‘he has’ (27 a, er hat) is often expressed in Egyptian by 
n:f ‘to him’ (§ 114, 1). Compare also faccendum est mihi in Latin. But 
Egyptian also shares with French and German another mode of expression 
involving the dative of possession ; as we have seen (§ 141), 2/v 2:f is opposed to 
nfr sw as tl a frotd to tl est froid or thm ist kalt to er ist kalt. Apparently 
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® Cf. the adj. as 
predicate contrasted 
with adj. as epithet, 
above, § 48. So too 
SETHE, AZ. 54, 102, 
though only in refer- 
ence to Sdm-n-f. 


1 AZ. 47,1493 54, 
98. 


2 See § 307 for rare 
exx. of a dative de- 
signating the semantic 
subject after the infini- 
tive. 


§ 411, 2 


1 See Verbum, ii. 


§§ 359-89. 


Ee SES dF OneLOL: 
Sim. 2. 53; Sez. B 
200; Lac. ZR. 3, 34. 
36; Ure. iv. 158, 16; 
1080, 16; 1083, 2. 


a 2 (1/7/87 
Invexx, like! 25 er. 
ATMOS PaSeN LON 
Urk. iv. 648, 4a noun 
clause serves as sub- 
NECtSceMPal4 zy 4. 


eUSt7s R24, 
5" Sin. B55. 


6 BH. 1. 8, 9-10. 
7 Hamm. 113, 10. 
Sim, Louvre C1, vert. 


4.5. 

8 P. Pet. 1116 A, 68. 
Sim. ¢hk-n, tb. 33; 
smmnf, Urk. iv. 17, 
8, cnn-2-2, 2b. 367, 12. 

8 S27. B1ioS's Led. 
71; passive, Urk. v. 
(his UR Or Os 

MY [BEL AY Ils Oy Bp 
qu. § 414, I, end. Cf, 
too iw wisn, Eleph. 
25, qu § 468, 2. 

WT Pease Bi 226 

2 Sin. RIQ. 

IST LL. 2A. 

14 Caino 
20016. 


15 Sin, B 46-7. 


200IT. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


the particular notion which is conveyed by the combination of an adjective or 
participle with a possessive phrase is the fortuitous or incidental character of an 
occurrence. There is nothing about this combination which definitely demands 
reference to past time, and the use of the sdm-n-f form after the negative word 
~. 2 ‘not’ (§ 418), as well as the affirmative use to express immediate present 
time (§ 414, 5), shows that, as with all other Egyptian verb-forms, the tendency 
to restrict its application to one particular time-position was secondary. The 
primary function of the s‘dm-n:f form was thus probably to present the verbal 
action as an zuczdent, as something happening or occurring to someone, irrespec- 
tive of time-position. 

The origin of the other forms of the suffix conjugation will be discussed as 
occasion arises. They are obviously all of participial origin, and reason will be 
found for thinking that the participle in question was in every case a passive one. 


THE SDM-N-F FORM! 

§ 412. Endings, etc.—Observe that, even in texts which habitually write 
the suffix yf z of the 1st sing., this is apt to be omitted before the reflexive 
dependent pronoun S$ wi, Ex. (jm yh rdi-n-(2) wi ‘I placed myself’? For 
a like omission elsewhere, see § 406. 

Impersonal uses of the sdm-n-f form are not rare; note especially @— Zpr-x 
‘it happened’;? also §— che-u ‘thereupon’, lit. ‘there arose’, when the passive 
Sdm-f follows (below § 476). 

The passive in -¢w is not very common, since the passive sdm:f form 
corresponds to active ‘dm-n-f in various uses; see below § 422. Not infrequently 
‘tw serves as impersonal subject: exx. | [|4y"@ més-a-¢tw ‘one called’ ;* ~&]° 7 
n the-n-tw ‘no one stands’.$ 

Examples where the formative 2 precedes the determinative are rare, and 
may be considered faulty: exx. §——"n ¢he-n ‘arose’ ;* |" wa” ‘commanded ’." 

Ops. For the elliptical omission, in a sequence of Sdm-n-f forms, not only of the 
suffix subject, but also of the formative 7, see below § 487. 


§ 413. Forms from the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. A few geminating forms are known, ex. 2J_J{Q==—_. 266-2 ‘ does (not) 
grow cool’® ‘See’ has “Ql mn? ‘Exist’ has a form & wz-(Z)'? ‘I was’ 
which might possibly stand for wz-7-2, since it is parallel to 2zz-7-(2) ‘I saw’; cf., 
however, above § 387, 3 and Add. to the present paragraph; there is often a doubt 
whether &~" is to be taken as Sd-n-f or as geminating Sd. (§§ 120, end; 326). 

jacinf. Exx. por taf ‘he took”; <p )Qm— gan ‘found’. ‘Make’ 
has <<" iv-m:f,° only very exceptionally “.".4 ‘Seize’ shows <> té-af. 
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THE SDM-N-F FORM 


=)" m(é)ni-n-f ‘he attached’ ; 
7 SJ amr skOb-2 ‘cooled’. 


gae inf. Exx, 1 oC Ahm 270(ev)aw-2 ‘spoke ’.? 


CAUS, 20€ Zein, 


anom, ‘Give’ has —). rdi-nf, ye rdi-mi® and, rather less commonly, 
ee en at hf Thee writing Le dy:ni* is quite abnormal; =. is 
found oie with o1,".9 


‘Come’ has forms from both stems: Qmm,10 JAM (A 12 7-7 are common 
types; A Dmm i" ¢w-m-2!8 and JS yh zw-2-2!* are less common. 

‘Bring’ writes normally f == for zZ-7-f,!° but fis by no means rare.!® 

The absence of gemination in the jae zzf. and anom. agrees well with the 
theory (§ 411, 2) that the Sdm-n-f form originated in the perf. pass. part. Its 
presence in some forms of the 2ae gem. is just possibly to be attributed to the 
former existence in this class of reduplicating perf. pass. participles such as we 
found for the 2-/z¢. verbs, § 360.1 The suppression of the participial ending is no 
more than we should expect to find before the originally prepositional formative 


nm, see above §§ 361 ; 379, 3. 


§ 414. Affirmative uses of the Sdm-n-f form.—We have seen that the 
primitive function of the sdm-n:f form was to present the verbal action as an 
encident happening to someone, irrespective of time-position (§ 411, 2,end). Never- 
theless, in most affirmative uses it is used solely in reference to events lying in 
the fast. 

1. It is the usual form in fast narrative, where it may be rendered, according 
as the case demands, either (a) by the English present perfect, or (2) by the 
English past tense. 

Exx. (a) VE 4 da-wi m mst I have spoken in truth.” 

Qe 11°, pe wk nn hr m how hast thou come to this pass? Lit. on account 


of what hast thou reached this ? "8 

VE So I] oR} 0 tat Grin sdi pisw:tn | have come to you in 
order that I may break your water-pots.’® 

(6) oo Bm rdi-n-f wi mw he gave me water.” 

3 OOF sa-n-t(w)-f wi it was read aloud to me.” 

Note carefully that the corresponding negation is ~o\—~ x Sdm-f, not 
n Sdm-n-f; see §§ 105, 1; 455, I 

As already noted, the passive sdm-n-tw:f is rather rare (§ 412), the passive 
§dm-f form often taking its place (§ 422, 1). In narrative of the rst pers. the old 
perfective is frequently the passive counterpart of the active san (§ 312, 2).” 

The simple sdm-n:f form is the staple of most past narrative, but at the 
beginning of paragraphs it was often felt to need reinforcing. Hence the 
compound tenses | Pa." tw sd-nef (§ 68) and aN chen Sdn (§ 478), 
to which we shall return later. 
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Sin. B78, 

T. Carn. 2. 
IWIN GS TENG BE Sy. 
Stn. B78. 

Stut 1, 275. 
Db 0 56 PMs Gifs 
Stut 5, 22. 

WAC a eee tA 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Be GAC meen OO 
1-3, 
LORS 720te3 To 
TESA Cie, Ose 
12 WAC) ZR Ans. 


13 Urk, iv. 566, 10. 
Sim. Paherd 1. 


is Vevde Veo ase 
15 Westc. 6, 10. 12. 


16 With one x, Sin. 
B30. 103; Sh. S. 114; 
Bidet. 2550 file 


16a For another pos- 
sibility with regard to 
skbb see below p. 343. 


UW Sinat 53. Sim. 2d. 
90, 5.11; Sz. B46- 
7; Urk. iv. 649, 8. 

LEN S772 Bog asin 
in a question, Uré. v. 
160, 8. 9. 

PLAC. eke lO 7 
Sim. with following 
clause of purpose, 2d. 
325025) C7k. vn O14, 
15-6, 

20 Sim. B2y. Sim. 
LEAS DL SA SS: 


41; BH. i. 25, 4; 
Hamm.113,14; Urk. 
HG Gish 1eER Tesi TCR 
649, 14. 


21 S72. B 200. Sim. 
mack VA bat 2en755 


‘s Exx. Uf, iv. 55. 
160. 530. 1073. 120 


§ 414, 1 


IE, IEC Bs NIN BUOY, 
Other exx., py 179, 
ino fe 


2 Urk. iv. 879. Sim. 
tO 23,0805 834, 143 
Mar. Adyd. ii. 30, 
Baye Md 20%, Tie joy 
258, 20. With ish, 
IYO iy TGS BUDGE, 
p: 291, 4. 6 


3 Sin. B168-g. Sim. 
after mk, Sh. S. 113- 
4; qu. § 148, 1. To 
be rendered as Engl. 
past, Szz. B 142-3. 
185; Bersh. i. 14, 5. 
After ink pw, etc., see 
§ 190. 

= Fao VA Gy Oe 


Sims 07k. v0) 21, 
parallel to z.22; AZ. 


47, Pl. 1, 3. 


2 MUN CTR, WP, 9h 
SS 7s A, TE Ze ee 
COLA CUse 9007.5 
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106,18; Urk. iv. 613, 
9; 1090, 14. 

CP SU72a alin 


7 Westc. 11, 3-4. 
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narrative inf., Ur&. iv. 
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8 Sin. B 32-3; Sim. 
76.107. Oftime, after 
Sdmnf, Urk. iv. 814, 
16,qu. Exerc. XX VIII, 
(2). 

9 As main clause, 
after ést(7f), Sew. Rit. 
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We pass now to the use after the non-enclitic particles. After mk, as 
already seen (§ 234), the sdm-n-f form corresponds to the English present perfect. 

Ex. Kup J+ 8 FIR NS Ria mk hibwi hr ink n imy-r pr behold, 
I have written (lit. sent) commending thee to the steward.’ 

After isé (§ 231) and zs& (§ 230) the sdm-n-f form describes a situation or 
circumstance occurring in the past. 

Ex. (Jape (AAT co! ARIS ist cmen hn r-pr pn m dot now His 
Majesty found (ov had found) this sanctuary in brick.? There follows: His 
Majesty commanded to make this temple of hard stone. 

Examples where such sentences with zs¢ are best translated as clauses of 
time have been quoted in § 212. So too after /, ib. 

The sdm-n-f form has likewise past meaning after a nominal subject in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1). 

Ex. Sx. Ba Ql A dS wee 2s-2-f wi infirmity has overtaken me.® 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the rare cases where &Y8 wai 
means ‘I was’ in past narrative. 

Ex. 2Q\ JG Swe WF ® = wx-(2) m2 bizw, me-n-(?) sw 1 have been in the 
mine-country, I have seen it.4 

The parallelism of wz-z here to an indubitable sdm-n-f form might seem to 
suggest that it stands for wz-n-2, but see Add. to § 413. 


2. Not infrequently the fdm-x-f form serves to express relative past time, 
i.e. time which is past relatively to the time of the adjacent context. 

Exx. Do a fed oe| 2 Ne ahs Wir hr st-f,ip-nf dt-f Osiris awakes 
upon his throne, (after) he has recovered his senses, lit. counted his body.® 
Note the English present perfect. 

Jeeo RNA FHI 42S PSEA 4 sw hm if, innf skr--ngw and now he 
was returning, and had brought prisoners.° Note the English past perfect. 

CI De TTT ANT ORS GF prt pw ir-n nn nirw, sms-n-sn Ra-dat 
these oe went forth, (after) they had delivered Reddjedet.7?. Engl. past perfect. 

Te tte HTS IBALL SHI4 AK YS daw nn, rh-nf kdi, sdavnf ssri 
he said this, Bee ccc) he knew my character, he had heard of my prudence.® 
Engl. past perfect. 

In most cases of the kind the sdm-n-f form is best translated as a virtual 
subordinate clause.® It is this same relative past time which the sdm-n-f form 
expresses in all subordinate clauses where it occurs affirmatively, and there it 
is contrasted with the sdw:f form, which expresses relative present or future 
time. 
time even when the surrounding narrative tenses involve the sa¢m-n-f form itself. 
Here again the corresponding negation is  Sdm:f, see below § 455, 1 


The last example shows, however, that sa@m-x:-f may have relative past 
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AFFIRMATIVE USES OF SDM-N-F 


3. After iy 4h 2? ‘ would that !’ (§ 238) and after |= Zr ‘if’ (§ 151) the sdw-n-f 
form is used in reference to unfulfilled action, ‘would that’ or ‘if he had heard’. 
Examples have already been quoted. The negation after 47 is 2 Sdm-f, §§ 238. 
455, 1; after zy it would doubtless be ¢m-m:f Sdm(w), §§ 151; 347, 6. 


4. Some actions necessarily involve resultant states, and languages are apt 
to differ with regard to the angle from which such verbal notions are viewed. 
In the case of verbs of motion, English uses ‘I have come’ and ‘I am come’ 
with hardly any perceptible difference. Egyptian, on the contrary, seems to have 
felt a distinction between the old perfective as in JA, Sy é-A4wi ‘I returned’! 
(§ 312, 3) or in Ne¥YA TW mk wi iy-kwi ‘behold, I am come’? (§ 324) and 
the sdmn-f form as in Jy Zé-2z (above 1). The latter is certainly preferred 
when any stress is laid on the movement as an action performed by someone; 
such a stress occurs, for example, when words indicating the purpose of the 
movement are added. 

Ex. JIA 3B" QS = Uti 7 r nis rk I have come hither to summon 
thee.? 

The difference, then, with verbs of motion is that the fdm-n-f form emphasizes 
the fact of the movement, while the old perfective merely calls attention to the 
result (§ 320). 

Still more conspicuously, Egyptian chooses to look upon ‘knowing’ as 
‘having learned’, and ‘remembering’ as ‘having recollected’. Hence the verbs 
“e417 ‘learn’, ‘know’ and [I] {4} sé ‘recollect’, ‘remember’ sometimes appear 
in the s¢m-n-f form even where they must be translated by English present tenses. 

Exx. \=s .. _. “tn rg-n tn behold, ye know. 

Quo © ef HIT 5 tn iw trw shi-n-k dost thou remember ?° 

A similar use of 7 has been noted in connection with the old perfective 
(§ 320, end) and the sdmw-n-f relative form (§ 389, 3); under the latter head some 
other like employments have been noticed. It will be seen below (§ 455, 1, end) 
that here again 2 sdm:-f corresponds as negation to the affirmative Sdm-n-/. 


5. On a different footing is the common use of the Sdm-n-f form in ritual 
texts and scenes to express an action s7multaneously spoken of and performed. 

Exx. [Jom R=" 2 seorb-n-(2) tn m mw ipn I purify thee with this water.’ 
A god is depicted sprinkling water over the queen and speaking these words. 

\==v di-n-(i) wk tw nb I give to thee all lands. Words spoken by the 
god Dedwen while leading prisoners to the king.® 

This employment is so invariable as to justify us in regarding writings like 
jean 9 F=10 as short writings for swn-n-(é) n-¢ ‘I record for thee’, 7a-m-(2) m& 


‘I bring to thee’ respectively. 
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§ 414, 3 


1 BH. i. 8, 15. 


2 Weste. 8, 12. 


5 Westc.7, 20. Sim. 
with clause of purpose, 
above p. 329, n. 19. 
See, however, Westc. 
3, 7, where a phrase 
expressing purpose, 
follows mk wi iy-kwi. 


4 Stut 1, 280. 310. 
Sim. 47m. 5, 234, 22; 
Urk. iv. 350, 163 353, 
12. 


DIB Fy Bs ST 
Hlarh. 412; Ore, iv. 
27, 14. 


8 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 7. 

T D.el B. 63. Sim. 
Uf Ava 250, 15, 
GRAS Wie, HE SIE 
17 (wp-n-2). 


8 Mar. Karn. 23. 
Sim. D. e/ B. 128. 


9 D.el B. 60. 


10 Mar. Karn. 18; 
D.el B. 128. So too 
wnn-(t) nk, Th TS. 
1. 17. 


§ 414, 5 


1 See GuNN, Stud. 
ch. 12, where a dif- 
ferent standpoint is 
adopted. 


2 In its various 
constructions, viz. :— 
§ 315, Urk.iv. 814, 13, 
qu. Exerc. XXVIII, 
(2)ENSI222 cla aqus 
below; § 323, ddm. 
2, 4, qu. below (1); 
Urk. iv. 650, 7, qu. 
p- 248, top; § 326, 
Leb. 146; Nu, ch. 
130, 41; Urk.iv. 518, 
Fi 

3 Peas. B2, 101-2; 
Nu, ch. 149, ii. 8, both 


qu. below; U7ré&, v. 
67, 17. 
* See § 445, 2. 


5 Peas. B 2, 98-9; 
£6. 97, 2; BUDGE, 
Dentini2y) le 

6 Also with fr+ 
inf., see § 334. 
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In this usage there seems no notion of past time, so that the sdm-n-f form 
here appears to retain its primitive force of stressing the merely occurrent; such 
a translation as ‘herewith I give to thee’ renders the sense closely. Note that 
this employment is borrowed from Old Kingdom temple scenes, and has not been 


found in contexts of later origin. 


§ 415. The Sdm-n-f form in noun clauses.—In all affirmative subordinate 
clauses, the S¢m-n-f form has relative past meaning. This has already often been 
pointed out, and may be verified, so far as virtual noun clauses are concerned, in 
the rare cases where Sdm-n:f serves as object of a verb (§ 185) or follows the 


genitival adjective zy (§ 192). 


§ 416. The Sdm-n-f form in relative clauses.—An example in a virtual 
relative clause with undefined antecedent is quoted § 196, 2, and another after ty 
in §201. In both cases the corresponding negation was seen to be 2 sdm:f. For 
the sdm-n-f form after iwty see §§ 203, 6; 418, end. 


§ 417. The sdm-n-f form in adverb clauses.—1. We have observed 
(§ 414, 2) that where Sdm-x-f has relative past meaning it must often be rendered 
as a virtual clause of ¢ze; sometimes it may have to be interpreted as a virtual 
clause of cause (§ 221). 

2. The sdmn-f form but rarely follows prepositions; when it dces so it 
has relative past meaning, see above §156. For Sdm-n-f after ir ‘if’ see §§ 151; 


AIA 3: 


§ 418. The negative construction ~<\° a Sdm-n-f.—A broad 
survey shows that the construction x sdm-n-f is common in characterizations, 
statements of custont, and generalizations of all kinds. The affirmative verb-forms 
which it accompanies and continues are, in the main, those usual in such contexts. 
Thus x sdmn-f is found in close association with the old perfective,? the part of 
the verb best adapted to the description of more or less permanent conditions 
(§ 311, end) ; with the geminating participles * (imperfective) or the geminating sdm-f 
form,‘ parts of the verb often found to imply repetition or continuity (§§ 365 foll. ; 
440 foll.); or else, finally, with the compound verb-form iw:f sdm-f,> which we 
shall see later to be common in proverbs and statements of custom (§ 463).° 

That the construction 2 sdm-n-f does not itself explicitly generalize, though 
it certainly serves to reinforce generalizations, seems evident from the im- 
possibility of linking up any such function with the affirmative uses of the 
Sdm-n-f form. The true modus operandi of n Sdm-n:f becomes clear when we 
realize that the best way of confirming a generalization is to assert the absence 


of any invalidating incident. An example will here be helpful. The sentence 
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=B 

<= 
not speak’ is found in a description of old age.’ 
thinking that the sdm-:f form presents the verbal notion as an incident occurring 
to its doer (§ 411, 2). If so, 2 mdw-n:f may be freely paraphrased as ‘an act of 
speaking does not happen to the mouth’, or, in other words, its state of silence is 
not contradicted by any negative instance. 

Naturally, when it is said that such and such an act does not happen to 
someone, some space of time is envisaged over which it might happen, so that 
we can now adopt the formulation already proposed in § 105, 3, and define the 
function of x Sdm-n-f as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course 
of a more or less prolonged period. 

We might also render the sentence above-quoted ‘the mouth is silent and 
cannot speak’, and it will often be found that a possible, or even the best, 
rendering for 2 sdm-n-f is ‘he cannot’, ‘could not’, or ‘will not be able to hear’.? 
In such renderings, however, an English standpoint is substituted for the 
Egyptian; English affirms the impossibility of the act, while Egyptian merely 
states that over a contemplated period it does not occur. 

The following examples show that the actions referred to by x sSdm-n-f may 
belong indifferently to present, past, or future time. 


+l Khao” x gr, nx mdw-n-f ‘the mouth is silent (old perfective) and does 
We have shown reason for 


1. In reference to fresent actions, the commonest and most typical use. 
The time-position is often very vague, the statement being of proverbial or 
generalizing character. 

Exx, JN{SEQ8+—-(4Qpacr, ir skdd hrf, n sesh-wf tz as for him 
who sails with falsehood for a cargo (lit. under it (g~g)), he does not reach land.* 
A proverbial utterance. 

Jef Ac wi cH BS SRA. iw ms hmwt wsr, n iwr-n-tw assuredly women 
are barren, no one conceives.* Description of a prevailing condition. 

OR 2 Bove R= — ink knn, n wrd-nf 1 am one who rows and does 


not tire. Characterization of a person. 


2. In reference to fast actions. 

Exx. This peasant spent (=) Ql yh 0 zr-tn s@¢y pu) ten days making peti- 
tion to this Djehutnakht, 70" S—Peis| x rdi-nf mcf rs and he paid no 
heed to it, lit. gave not his temple to it.° A continued activity is narrated. 

~SA Se Ylel» x ph-ntwf m shs he was not equalled (lit. reached) in 
running.** Characterization of the young Amenophis II. 
3. In reference to future actions. 
Ex. [A WoL INI ea 


belly, without coming out, lit. it does not come out.’ 


“" hwrhrs m ht-f,n pr-n:s it shall rot in his 
A medical generalization. 


Needless to say, the construction 2 s‘¢m-n-f is not confined to main clauses. 


B68) 


§ 418 


LIES, BR 


2 Exx. present, Peas. 


Vai Wi AIAOR SER IAA 
1116 A, 93; past, 
Westc. 12, 3, qu. § 


369, 2; Ure, iv. 36, 
8; 758, 15; future, 
Lb. 97, 19, qu. § 105, 
3. TILL (AZ. 67,118) 
exaggerates the fre- 
quency of this sense. 


3 Peas. B2, 101-2. 
Sim. 26.75; B1, 256. 
325; Adm. p. 108; 
P. Pet. 1116 A, 43. 


_ 4 Adm, 2, 4. Sim. 
tb. 2, 53 3, 83 4, 1; 
P. Kah, 33, 8 

5 Nu, ch. 149, ii. 8. 
Sim. Szz. B 58. 59; 
WECGSs eS Aida Siero 
Kah, 30, 11, qu. § 
3°7- 

Se Pcas. Bi, 3t—25 
Sim. /Vesten5, 1312: 
3, qu. § 369, 2; Brit. 
Mus. 614, 7.9; Ure. 
Iv. 77) 7, qu. § 440, 
2; 98, 9; 131, 115 
697, 133 758) 15; 
814, 135) que. xerc, 
XXVIII, @); 1195,9; 
Rec. 29, 164, g. 

GO AU Blais elo. 835 
Ie 

SIT, Way By Sink 


26. 97, 19, qu. § 105. 
3; after wun, Led. 
146; BUDGE, p. 285, I. 


§ 418 


8 Exx. Ur. iy. 616, 
4. 10. 


STE TB Sin SiG, 
Sim. £6, 12, 16. 


2 Coffins 1, 385, 5. 
Sim. 26.1, 31, 4; 404, 


GSENAVE T4016, 30% 
Brit. Mus. 159,11, qu. 
P- 153, 0. 7. 


3 See GuNN, Stzd. 
ch. 14. Another diffi- 
culty case, 4... 20 2), 
Cairo bowl 7. 


4 Leb. 59. Sim. Pe. 
381. 383. 459. 576; 
Urk. iv. 445, 7- 


5 Urk. iv. 751. Sim. 
26. 847, 3. Vit cer- 
tainly for », Rec. 29, 
164, 9- 
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Besides its use in virtual relative clauses,® it occurs also after the relative 
adjective zy. 

Ex. Raf QRAQL m ph nty n pl-n:f do not attack him who does not 
attack.? 

After the negative relative adjective ~~ iwty (§ 203, 6) the sdm-n-f form 
appears to have exactly the same meaning as in 2 Sdm-n-f. 

Ex. this noble god who came into being of himself and —®o)(Q=L oD 


— 


twt( y) wdb-n-f sw hr ddt-n:f who does not go back (lit. turn himself) upon what 
he has said.? 


§ 4184. The negative construction ~“~2{\\. an Sdm-n-f.,—The 
examples of this construction are scanty, obscure, and sometimes even possibly 
corrupt. In a few places xu sdm-n-f denies with emphasis that something we// 
(or can) occur. 

Ex, Cla —2 ¢= un prwk r hrw never wilt thou go up above.‘ 

In two cases it is a past event which is denied. 

Ex, Mam BEAR) nn ir-ni n rmt dd-tw coe r-s T have not 
acted to(wards) men (so that) people might utter boasts concerning it.° 

Until better evidence is forthcoming this construction must be regarded 
with suspicion, the more so since after the middle of Dyn. XVIII = tends to 
take the place of ~ in the writing, see § 104, end. 


Oxs. The student should examine in every instance of xx Sdm-n-f whether 7 
cannot mean ‘there is none who(m) ......’ in accordance with § 394. 


VOC A tol A ORey 
® | > 156 reap. 
JANI ese repeat. 
ST A reward. 
IS XA} 0 be satiated. 
J Se, s6é rebel. 
Ne sms, var. SININS, (279), 


slay. 


IG ue skdw travel by water, fare 


upon (river, sea). 


= 8 sa3 tremble. 


gen or $id excavate, dig out. 
; By Sdi take out, extract, rescue; 
(eae 
clear (a canal). 
allal fa ¢i¢i trample down. 
cy, Hen . 
a tkn approach, with #, more 
rarely transitive. 


way ssw smell, breathe (trans.). = exh whe fisherman. 
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Ble 0 ba; copper. Ah dpy crocodile (rare). 

I= bdt, var. , eo : | Ly, emmer, Art} Sth, varr. ey S(w)th 
a poor kind of cereal. Lea Sty (§60), the god Seth. 

*—~ mr lake, canal. . 

S | 7 LIS, 36w Elephantine, an island at 

fe\w mshtyw adze. the N. end of the First Cataract. 

—\ nébt basket ; island-home (?). foe Min Mitanni, a kingdom 

Ja\ . 

Pa grg falsehood, lie. E. of the Euphrates. 


BERG ik Boe XWViITl 


(a) Reading lesson. Inscription cut on a rock in the tsland of Sehél, in the 
First Cataract} 


it egal hit-sp so, thy (2) smw, sw 22, 
2) Kosa lh? br hm n n-sw-bit Mn-hpr-R¢, di ng. 
ee Be an wd (§ 306, Oss.) m-f Sd mr pn, 
(Pe ee SO heed ae m-ht gmt-f (§ 407, 2) sw dbzw (§ 315) m inrw, 
[Deng awk 2 n ska-n dpt hr-f. 
aa ha-n-f hrf, 
Vey tb-f sw (§ 322), 
| beste smrnf Uf yw)f 


yn n mr pn:* 


ce ‘AS Oesa) oS) wn tz wit m nfrt (§ 96) Mn-bpr-Re, ng dt. 
er cee Tee To, 2 22 nm whew-rmw sbw sd-sn (§ 227, 2) mr pu 


Jt ts lam 


a tnw rnpt. 


1 Urk. iv. 814. 2 § 89 or else as p. I00, n. 6, 


‘Year 50, first month of summer, day 22, under the Majesty of the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkheperré‘, given life. His Majesty commanded 
to dig this canal, after he had found it blocked with stones, and no boat 
fared upon it. He travelled down over it, his heart glad, (when) he had slain his 
enemies. The name of this canal: Menkheperré‘-is-opener-of-the-way-as-(some- 
thing-) good. The fishermen of Elephantine shall clear this canal every year.’ 
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Exerc. XXVIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
: | Translate into English : 
YN lee 1 oat Ay oon CIA 
; haa ie TANTS Ahle BS JIC YT 
mm TINS 2) Mm BA Palel 4B Se hy Nee 
I>pleriser| 5 Seles AKO 
samme 3) (RM ee PSY Oe At 
a a Sena as Ke Jas 
Vssa'p laa ele ioe 0) S| 
a bye olnk, me io, Matas Iie 
{lA Re evar aA Ae LRo—tohe de 
28 O PMLA Ss LY La woh tae FA 
LB ie eb aa 2 he ae 
Ce i ee ee 
is) Jo MINS aE hea, SSM, ase eo 
a eS=e HIST © TROT TT 


1 Words spoken by the Avy-hdt priest while standing before the mummy on the day of burial, a ceremonial adze in 
his hand. 2 A personal name. 
3 Perhaps the compound preposition thus spelt p. 132, n. 25. 4 n-sw-bit. 


° Note that nouns denoting persons in a particular position in life are also used in Egyptian to express that position 
itself, abstractly considered; cf. /#¢y ‘vizier’, but also ‘the rank of vizier’, Ur&. iv. 1087, 7, qu. § 149, 1; similarly 
mly n s? ‘office of regulator of a priestly order’, P. Kah. 11, 18, qu. § 323. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs « 

(1) I have spoken in truth, I have not spoken lies. (2) Dost thou not 
remember the name of that great god who is in Heliopolis? (3) I give to thee 
all things good and pure which are in me. (4) Pleasant words are what thou 
hast said; the heart cannot have enough (lit. does not become satiated) of (7) 
hearing them. (5) He saw that my arms were strong. (6) I was rewarded with 
gold three times. (7) The nose is stopped up and cannot smell. (8) I acted as 
(lit. made) overseer of cattle, and was not neglectful concerning the commands of 
my lord. (9) Reply, O my heart; a heart that is attacked does not keep silence. 
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Po OUN EXE 


THE PASSIVE SDM.F FORM 


§ 419. The form of the suffix conjugation (§ 410) next demanding attention 
is here called the passive sdm-f1 Externally, this closely resembles the active 
$dm-f form long familiar to the student. Confusion with the latter is, however, 
rendered impossible in practice by the invariable passive meaning; the passive 
Sdm-f signifies ‘he was heard’ or ‘he is heard’ despite the absence of the element 
‘~w employed to form passives from the other parts of the suffix conjugation. In 
addition to this distinguishing characteristic, an ending -w (with some mutable 
verbs also -y) often helps to identify the form; see the next section. 

Oss. The passive Sdm-f has been hitherto known as the passive sdmw:f; but 


since the ending -w never appears before a suffix subject in Middle Egyptian and, 
further, varies occasionally with -y, the name here adopted seems more appropriate. 


§ 420. Writing of the passive sdm-f and forms from the mutable 
verbs.—The ending §$ -w is fairly common before nominal subject and in 
impersonal uses, but does not occur in Middle Egyptian before the suffix- 
pronouns ;? it is at least as frequent in the verbs with final weak radical, exx. 
=> irw;* —,% rdiw, as in the immutable verbs, exx. ss stw ‘ was cut off’; 5 
&,|_&, Gwsw ‘was constructed’ ;*® but writings without any flexional ending are 
in all verb-classes of more usual occurrence, exx. {?.4, 4*& ‘were captured’ ;? 
oe osc? “1 was seized ’;* — rai “was placed’, ‘caused’. 

The much rarer ending | -y has been thought to be more than a mere 
alternative to -w.'° But so far as the Middle Egyptian evidence goes, the 
ending -y belongs solely to verbs with a final weak radical, and hence may 
represent some fusion of that radical with a flexional ending. The ending -y 
occurs mostly before the suffix-pronouns, exx. {fl |¥$ msy-z ‘I was born’;™ 


||| ity-k ‘thou hast been taken’,!? but instances before nominal subject are 


also found, as =| zvy ‘was made’ ;'* ~ | vdy ‘were placed’.!4 

Note that the passive fdm:f is by no means common with pronominal 
subject. It is altogether a less frequent verb-form than the narrative tenses 
hitherto discussed, though it has certain well-marked uses, particularly after zz 
and che-n, see below §§ 465; 481. Apart from the regular use with nominal 
subject, impersonal employments are often met with, exx. {12 4h smiw ‘it was 
reported’ ;15 — zr ‘it was done ’.’® 

As time went on, Egyptian showed an increasing unwillingness to form 


parts of the suffix conjugation from stems of more than three radical consonants. 
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§ 419 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 443-491. 


2 Tn old Eg., suffix 
after -w, Pyr. 1164. 
1509. 1705; after -y, 
70, 1042. 

PILING FOR Fie OR? 
76, 7 

SSA CH it ayy as 
3>453 4) 45- 

5 Hamm. 110, 6. 

§ Sin. B 300. 

1 Ure. iv. 659, 1.. 

SPICACAP LAS O yas. 

9 Pr. 2,8; Weste. 
8, 4. 

10 See GUNN, Sv/ud, 
ch, 8. 

ll Cairo 20518, a 1; 
Sebekkhu 11. 

12 Lac. TR. 86, 95. 

TSICAC cena lyn 7es 
Urk. iv. 605, 16; 606, 
a 


14 Munich 3, 23. 


16 (7k. iv. 4, 8. Sim. 
h3b, Sin. R22; daw, 
Urk. iv. 661,8. More 
often written with -w 
in Hearst, without -w 
in £0.; exx. H 2, 5= 
1G, TAR Lele TK 
E 86, 14. See below 
P- 349 Nn. 9. 

16 P. Boul. xviii. 6. 
Sim. 26. passim ; also 
Hearst VW, 2. 5. 13, 
written with -z, 


§ 420 


1 Urk.iv.606. Sim. 
26, 605, 16. Contrast, 
however, § 423, 3, Ist 
ex. 


2 Louvre C11, 2; 
125,10. 


SP IOAC RIES O WSs 
4 Ur. it. 484, 10. 
SMT HESTCRUNINE « 


6 Lac. ZR. 38, 10. 
Sim. Ist pers., Brit. 
Mus. 828. 


PE KahOngs 
SSAC W 7. 30s Os 
® Urk. iv. 669, 13. 


10 P. Boul. xviii. 6; 
P. Kah. 9, 11; Urk., 
iv. 667, 10. 

We IEEE Si Os Le 
HAYA ICING ADRs Ths, ps 


12 See above p. 337, 
ion TY, 


USL CaSse RIBAS 

4 Hamm. 19, 10. 

S°LAC. TR. 86, 93. 

16 
Soares ae 

W Fb. 85, 16. 

18 Amada 18. 

WY AV G55 aR IIR 
12,5; Westc.8, 4.18. 

AU IGINGE SR Oh, GR 
Crk. iv. 897, 7. 

21 Munich 3, 23. 

LEI IGM WE, POS, 
47; &. Boul. xviii. 21. 

ES IHS Tig WS Be 
9; Urk. iv. 652, 9. 

BS FEB. 18) hy BXe%e I 
Westc. 8, 18. 
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Hence we find the passive sdm:f of snfr ‘make beautiful’ replaced by a peri- 
phrasis in which the passive Sa@m-f of tri has the infinitive of s#/r as subject : 

Yom UI sB° VlBr? ast ivy snfr twt pn m hit-sp 22 \o, this statue had been 
made beautiful in year 22.? 


Forms of the passive sdm:f from the mutable verbs are as follows :— 

2ae gem. > m3 ‘have been seen’? The form KK Ke]  smmez ‘I have 
been gripped’ * probably belongs to § 425. 

jae inf. Without gemination. No ending, ~p gm ‘was found’;* f\l\ ms 
‘have been born’;® j|—A— ms:f ‘he was born’. With -w, Y¥ $x wphw ‘are 
opened’.? With -y, {fj —|l— Zsy:z ‘I have been praised’ ;* [|= Zzys ‘it was 
measured ’.® 

‘Make’ shows the forms = iv,’ “G ivw,!! (| ixy™ and quite exceptionally 
—e irw,3 |= tr 4 (for the reading of these see § 281). 

“Take away’ is found as 37‘ 7#-4,! 2 yh 2-2." 

caus, zae inf. |J—|le >A sdsyw ‘it is caused to be vomited ’.” 

caus. gae inf. |\ qi} +x skntw ‘was brought southward’." 


anom. ‘Give’ has forms both with and without 7, and without gemination : 
= radi, — rdiw ® and quite exceptionally - |] ~dy,” beside «1 di®* and *@’ diw.** 


‘Bring’ has J z.?4 


§ 421. Origin and relations of the passive Sdm-f.—In several usages, 
particularly after zw, che-z, mk and is¢, the passive s‘dm-f serves definitely as the 
passive of the sdm-n-f form (see § 422, 1), and the thought thus suggests itself 
that the former may possibly be nothing more than the latter docked of those 
elements (z+noun, z+ suffix) which serve to express the semantic subject, the 
author of the action. 
heard the voice’ ultimately means ‘heard to him the voice’ (§ 411, 2), may not 
sdm hrw ‘the voice was heard’ ultimately mean ‘heard (to x) the voice’? There 


To put the matter more concretely, if sdm-n-f frw ‘he 


can be no doubt that in final analysis this view is correct, but two reasons 
prohibit us from identifying the two forms and regarding the passive sdm:f 
merely as a S¢m-n-f form from which the agential element x:f has for the nonce 
been omitted: (1) the passive sd:f sometimes shows the original participial 
ending -w or -y which has completely disappeared from the sdm-n:f form ; 
(2) the passive Sdm:f sometimes has a suffix subject of its own, this of course 
representing the direct semantic object, since the form is passive in meaning. 

It is thus clear that the fdm-n:-f form and the passive Sdm-f have each 
developed further than the other in certain directions; nevertheless the frequent 
parallelism of their uses is only explicable if both are regarded as having 
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ORIGIN OF THE PASSIVE SDF FORM § 421 


originated in the perfective passive participle. Confirmatory testimony is forth- 
coming on all hands. The lack of gemination is common to all the forms in 
question, while the existence of a rare Sdmm:f passive closely related to the 
passive sdm-f (see below § 425) recalls the curious reduplicating perfective pass. 
participles from 2-4¢. stems which were studied in § 360. The ending -w 
characteristic of the passive fdm:f except with pronominal subject is seen in the 
relative form Sd¢mw-n-/, which we have shown to be closely akin to the narrative 
sdm-nf (§§ 386, 2; 411, 1). The alternative ending -y from verbs with final weak 
consonant (w/¢tzmae infirmae) is familiar from the perfective passive participle of 
those same verbs (§ 361). 

Further reflection will show the close connection between the passive sam-:f 
and the construction of the passive participles with retained object (§ 377); indeed 
it seems not improbable that the passive sdm-f directly originated in that con- 
struction, the development being upon lines similar to the development of the 
narrative sdm-n:f form out of the construction perf. pass. participle + dative 
(§ 411, 2). To this theory it is not a very grave objection that in the construction 
of the passive participles with retained object the dependent pronouns were used, 
whereas with the passive sdm-:f the suffix-pronouns are found; for, in the first 
place, even with the passive participles a certain weakening of usage in favour of 
the suffixes was observed (§ 377, 2, end), and in the second place, the substitution 
of the suffixes for the dependent pronouns was bound to occur as soon as the 
pronoun following the verb-form ceased to be regarded as retained object and 
was felt as a grammatical subject. 

Lastly, the relations of active and passive sdm:f have to be considered. If 
we are right in supposing that the active sdm-:f arose, no less than the passive 
$dm-f, from a use of the passive participle (§ 411, 1), the sole difference would be 
that in the active perfective sdf the suffix represents the semantic subject, and 
that in the passive sdm-f the suffix represents the direct semantic object. Hence 
it is by no means surprising to find uses where the passive sd:f corresponds 
closely to the active sdm-f; this is true wherever the passive Sdi:/ has present or 
future meaning (§ 422, 2), as well as in its negative uses (§ 424, I. 2). 


§ 422. Affirmative uses of the passive Sdm-f.—1. In fas¢ narrative. 

Exx. —foysA\D A, 722 27 tb 100 m fkiw one hundred persons were 
given to me as reward!’ English past tense. 

HUB Aol ee En) msyt m hit-sp 1 n s3 Re 'Imn-m-hit | was born in 
year 1 of the son of the Sun Ammenemes.? English past tense. 

att 1 O96 JAW a) ssh brpw, hw mnit the mallet has been taken and the 
mooring-post driven in. English present perfect. 
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1 Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 574, 3.5; 
Munich 3, 23-5; Ur. 
iv. 661, 6. 7; 891, 2. 
8; 897, 7. 

2 Cairo 20518,a 1. 
Sim, Sebekhhu 11; 
Brit. Mus. 828. 


oP SSA 3 Aol 
MING HRs Me AS Gil. 
11; 76, 7. 


§ 422 1 


1 P. Boul. xviii. 6. 
Sim. St. B 247; 
Urk. iv. 4, 8; 6, 9. 
Cf. too irw in (also 
briefly written 77-72) 
‘made by’, i.e. ‘writ- 
ten by 442435133. 


2 Semnah Disp. 1, 
Wee OVE ewe Sim .9 272. 
B 291. 295. 300. 

Ok IRS ey viet 


Sim. 26. 3, 453 4, 45; 
69, 2. 


4 Westc. 11,5. Sim. 
Mouvres Garr. 13: 
C12, 6, qu. § 184, 1. 


5 Urk.iv. 667. Sim. 
7b. 606, 2, qu. p. 338, 
n. 1; 659, 6; 690, 2. 


6 Sez. R22. Sim. 
100 B73 OLE. 1. 
657, 43 686, 13. 


1 Urk. iv. 740. 
Sim. in ¢hen-clause 
after ‘if’, AZ. 43, 35, 
85 37,195 39, 17- 

OSE Ion bs BAY 
Sim., but with noun 
subject, 2d. 40, 56; 12, 
5. 

® Hearst 2,7= £6. 
64, 8 Sim. with 
-w, £6. 67, 4 (diw); 
Hlearst 1, 1 ((mw); 
1, 2 (¢how); without 
-w, Eb. 60, 17 (ps); 
69, 15 (85). 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Impersonal uses are frequent. 

Ex, 282d) ° ir ft ifwt tn it was done in accordance with this 
commission.? 

The passive of the construction zw sdm-n:f so much employed in narrative 
(§ 68) is of the type zw sdm-f. See further below § 465. 


Exx. evr 9 2 [0 tw sw int-n-sn what they had brought was sold. English 


past tense. 

(eB R! iw rdiw nk tw breath has been given to thee.’ 
present perfect tense. 

Another favourite construction in narrative, as we shall see later, is zy. 
che-n Sdm-n-f. The passive of this is of the type §—a\\— che-n Sdm-f, though 
examples with suffix-pronoun as subject are of extreme rarity (§ 481), while in the 
construction zw sdm-f just mentioned none at all has been noted, 

It was seen (§ 414, 1) that \\2? mé& placed before the sdm-n-f form gave to 
that form the signification of the English present perfect. So too in the case of 
mk + passive sdm-f. 

Ex, KDHINT He Bill wk ms n-k hrdw 37 behold, three children have been 
born to thee.‘ 

After Qjle zs¢ the passive fdm:f describes a situation or concomitant fact 
belonging to the past, exactly like zst+ sdm-n-f (§ 414, 1). In most cases one can 
translate with the English past perfect. 

Exx. \leo Qo RP A, est iv nz nm sht m ihwt now these fields had 


Hii | 


English 


been made into plough-lands.° 

\lemn i Jat 2 file At 2st 426 7 msw nsw now the king’s children had been 
sent for.» Impersonal; another manuscript (G) has UX Je. 

The passive sdm-f in reference to past action is negatived by prefixing the 


word ~ z ‘not’. See below § 424, I. 


2. In reference to future events. The passive sdm-f is frequently used with 
a vaguely prospective meaning in medical prescriptions and the like. 

Exx. His Majesty instituted a festival of victory anew....... pom AC 
O=\em TI Sw ir sunw n hb n pi hb nht m hrw n stk ntr a second festival of 
the festival of victory is (to be) made on the day of introducing the god.’ 

SANIT radi kes st kr-cwy she is (to be) caused to spit it out at 
once. For 4s as subject of vdi(w) see § 70. 

So too impersonally. 

Ex. @\S 4) irw m bt wet it is (to be) mixed together, lit. made as one 
thing. The Ebers papyrus writes —. 

Sometimes one may be tempted to interpret what is really a passive sdm-f 


as an old perfective. 
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AFFIRMATIVE USES OF THE PASSIVE SDF 


Ex. @y NWeT Bi em Ne eS tw (read tw rv) nhm hits r-f, rdiwn 
uty m rwty one shall take a man’s property from him, and it shall be given to 
him who is outside.? 

Here vdiw must be the passive sadm:f with omitted subject, since the old 
perfective would have had to be rdi-¢i, #¢ being a feminine noun (§ 92, 2). 

After Zr, the passive sdm:f may have future meaning. Compare the 
corresponding use with active sdm-f, §§ 239; 450, 5, ¢. 

Ex, So2U-+4 br ir wk hitp-di-nsw there shall be made for thee a 4otp-dt- 
nesu offering.” 


3. Present time. Several of the examples quoted above may be translated 
alternatively as presents. So the third example from the end under (r1) ‘there 
are born’ and the second under (2) ‘she is caused’. 

Here belong two mathematical expressions “~ ir m, var. “Gm irw 1,3 
‘amounting to’, lit. ‘it is made for’, and = \\ iv m ‘equivalent to’, lit. ‘it is 
made as(?)’ or ‘in(?)’. 

Exx, [MF Jtne omc lb Iho FSS NM 
co titlaalll 4¢ Sswebty m Osh n Kftiw hue hnw n biz, drt m hd, 4, ir n dbn 56, 
kat 3 a silver cauldron of Cretan work with four vessels of bronze, (with) the 
handle of silver, makes 56 deben and 3 &zté.* 

List of cakes, =\\ dni iv m hkst 12 equivalent to 12 hekat.? 

The difference between the two expressions remains to be determined. 


§ 423. The passive Sdm-f in subordinate clauses.—The use of the 
passive Sdm-f in subordinate clauses is very limited, and this limitation constitutes 
a serious difference between it and the narrative sdm:f and sdm-n-f forms. 


1. Nevertheless, when followed by a nominal subject the passive sam: 
sometimes serves as a virtual clause of circumstance. 

Exx. Upl?IVhx cf ¢l, mss hr-s wpw mnty-sy she shall sit upon it 
with her legs apart.° Lit. her thighs have been opened. 

Let him be deprived of his temple-rank, °&§? GA SASS Ha 

Se. pte hr t3, nhmw thw f adrf-f) webwt-f being cast on the ground and his 

food, title-deed (?) and joints being (lit. have been) taken away.’ 

yh 8D | Gell Mes Sl] f tr-mé xt mihet tw sip ti, smng sts r 
rwa ntr «; | made for myself this tomb, it being consecrated and its place being 
embellished at the staircase of the great god.° 

The last two examples illustrate the close parallelism in use of the passive 
sdm:f and the old perfective. That in the last example smn cannot be old 
perfective is clear from the facts that its subject s¢-s would in that case have to 
precede it (§ 322) and that it would then have to be feminine in gender (smn-7i). 
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§ 422, 2 


WP Leta L116 By 
47. Sim. Zarkhan i. 
79; 49. 


18 This argument 
fails, however, iff(w)t 
isa plur., see § 511, 2. 
So Gunn. 


2 Urk. iv. 46. 


° AZ. 43, 35) 6, 
qu. § 266, 4; Amarn. 
5, 26, 18, qu. § 266, 2. 


4 Urk. iv. 733. Sim. 
2b. 732,15; Rhind 82. 
83; Br. Zhes. 1081. 
WS LER Ain LOR, TC Y/c 
XViii. 10. 

5 Urk.iv. 761. Sim. 
2b. 762. 763; Rhind 
82, 84, 


6 P. Kah 6,9. Sim. 
Semnah Disp. 1, 9; 
Westc. 8, 18. 253.9, 
203 10, 11-2,see AZ. 
66, 71; Cairo 20512, 
62; Rec. 36, 215, 39. 


7 Kopt. 8, 6. Sim. 
IBV EERE OPE LOLA 
ie Pha Ba do BS Les 
7. S. iv. 6, top right. 


8 Sebekkhu 8. The 
same formula Cairo 
20153. 20497. 20691. 


§ 423, 2 


1 Rhind 21. 


2 Rhind 30. 47. 68. 


3 Tarkhani, 79, 18. 
4 Rhind 49.51. 61. 


5 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch, 15. 


SLAC HL Re 801055 
88, 15, qu. below; 
Ork. iv. 669, 13, qu. 
below. 


' 7. Carn. 6. 


SOIVACS ZK 1885/05. 
Sim. 26.63, 2; 86, 95. 


® Urk. iv. 484. Sim. 
Milk, Meso Wie ADs 


OH AN SER, BE 
151, 3; 1024, 9. 


1 Ur, iv. 138, Sim. 


2b. 547, 11-2; Szut 
Wish 3s 

MING LIK [XO Sis 
Sim. 26. 63, 2. 


18 Urk. iv. 669. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 300. 


14 Urk. iv. 795. 


15 Kopt 8. 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. In one passage, a statement with passive sd: has virtually the sense of 
a clause of condition : 

Qa RaSh dd wh: skm m 3 2 
makes 2+; complete as 1 ?? 

Elsewhere the formula introducing the question is 27 dd u-& s§ ‘if the scribe 
say to thee’.? 


m I it is said to thee: What 


3. The use of the passive sdm-f after prepositions is very rare. 

Exx. © Ws alte eG S br m-Gt snfrw kst tn now when this construction 
had been made beautiful.’ 

Q\UA= mi dd n-k according as it is said to thee.* 


§ 424. Negative uses of the passive Sdm-f form.’—1. The passive 
+ J\— n Sdm:f is not common. Perhaps by mere chance, no examples with 
the ending -w have been quoted; a few with -y occur.® 

Sometimes we must translate with the present perfect or past perfect. 

Exx. —~2 4 %qi x it ihw-n our cattle have not been taken away.’ 


(QT UD Ye tw wk ib-k, n ity-f thou hast thy heart, it has not been 


CA 

taken away.® 

PSS ET 
(ov had) been found in the temples.° 

The last instance shows the similarity of this use to that of 2+ active sdm-f 
(§ 105, 1); for ~~e\\& x gm-tw is found in similar contexts.!° 

Sometimes the English Zvesent affords a more appropriate rendering. 

Exx, ~ehTtemV neg = Soh x bsf cn ipwlyf bt tow Fhw (read Fngw) 


his envoy is not impeded throughout the lands of the Fenkhu." Lit. the arm of 


n gm wni m rw-prw no transgression of mine has 


his envoy is not, etc. 

7 ye a Oct in Sw I am not seized by Shu.” 

Examples from religious texts like the last have almost as much application 
to the past and the future as they have to the present, and might be rendered 
accordingly. Sometimes we may translate by ‘cannot’, ‘could not’. 

Bx Gold etc... .. .. 0. LU)" — 2 gzy-s it could not be measured.™ 

Instances with 7 are often best translated with the English present. 

Ex. ~6 °c, 2 vr fnw the number is not known."4 


2. The passive sdm:f in virtual clauses of circumstance (§ 423, 1) appears to 
have been negatived by the negative verb ¢wz (§ 350). 

Ex. Let him be deprived of his temple-rank v= lel KA Ae 
AD... tm shst rnf m r-pr pn his name not being remembered in this temple.’ 

Apparently ¢w here must be passive sdm-f form; the construction is thus 
parallel to that of xzmw ckw:f, the words immediately preceding (see § 423, 1). 


eee eter 
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THE PASSIVE SDMF AND SDMM-F FORMS 


3. There is no sure ground for assigning to the passive sdm:f examples like 
the following : 

Jha) 8, 22 bs-k in pdtyw thou shalt not be interred by Asiatics. 

Here ds-& may well be infinitive + suffix, see § 307, 1. To prove the contrary, 
examples from the jae zzf. or anom. verb-classes would be necessary. The like 
holds good of phrases such as Sel — twtw gsf-f ‘not repelled’; see above 
§ 307, 2. 


THE SDMM-F FORM 


§ 425. This old verb-form, not uncommon in the Pyramids and surviving 
into the Middle Kingdom practically only in ancient religious texts, is characterized 
by the doubling of the last radical letter even in the case of the immutable verbs. 
Its uses and meaning are identical with those of the passive sd¢m-f, together with 
which it has hitherto been classified ;? there seem, however, to be good reasons 
for regarding it as a separate form, analogous to the Hebrew puc/a/, 

The subject may be either a suffix-pronoun or a noun. In one or two 
suspect cases an ending -w occurs, exx. —é]€« Sh x Gsffw ri ‘my mouth 
is not repelled’ ;3 ~~ Ted; suerw ‘it is to be ground fine’.4 

Forms from the different verb-classes : 

2-lit. \".° ipp ‘has been examined’. 

zhit. “SSX \ nhmm ‘has been taken away’;* © — 43h gurri ‘I have been 
restrained ’.7 


2ae gem. WWI Sl A smmi ‘1 have been gripped’. 

caus. 2ae gem. lla) Jf} skbd ‘it is cooled’. This example is classed here, 
like the preceding smm-i, because the passive sdm:f, consonantly with its origin 
in the perfective passive participle, does not geminate; but possibly s£0d is to be 
regarded as a 4-/t. immutable verb (§ 284), in which case it will belong to the 
passive Sdm-f. 

It seems likely that the sdmm-f form was derived from a class of perfective 
passive participles with doubled last radical, which has survived as such only in 
the 2-/t. verbs. See above § 360. 


§ 426. Uses of the Sdmm-f form.—The meaning is always passive, and 
the uses are identical with those of the passive sdm-f. 

Exx. (oo. ih Ot tpp Sp pu hr msGnt this Sep has been examined in 
(his) place of origin (?).1° See above § 422, I. 

laJ_J{} s#0d ‘it is (to be) cooled’! In a medical prescription, see § 422, 2. 

~o KR Re x nhmm tp:f m-ef his head is not (or has not been) taken 
away from him.!? See above § 424, I. 
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§ 424, 3 


1 Siz. B 259. Sim. 
nn snt-k, Urk.iv. 498, 
9; 1220, 13; nn hsf-k, 
520, 9. 


2 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 471. 478. 480. 485. 


SLAC) Zit. 40, 133 
perhaps read Asfw. 


4 Hearst 1,17. 


SRIUAC elie 4 Syalile 


6 Ann. Vv. 241. 
UIPINGS OK TKO ye 
8 UAC CEs Ons. 


DIZ IMAS T 5 Eoy 
So too sattw, above 
n. 4. 


LOS AC, Zee 38, Lin 

ID IMT, Ta Se 
58. Sim. Hearst 1, 
17 (sntCw). 

12 Ann. 5,241. Sim. 
WAC RATIO 01 8ie2 75 
49, 13, qu. above n. 3; 
59, 3+ 


§ 427 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


WAZ. 545, 98: 


2 By LEXA in Phzlo- 
logica 2, 25-53; Arch. 
Or. 8, 210. Further 
developed, Szppl. 13 ; 
FAULKNER in JZA. 
21,186; Some Aspects, 
12. See too LEF. G7. 
§ 235. 


3 WALEY and ARM- 
BRUSTER in Bull. Sch. 
Ves SIL vig Euler 


THE SDM IN-F, SDM-HR:F AND SDM-K3-F FORMS 


§ 427. We now reach three forms of the suffix conjugation which are 
employed only in main clauses. In structure they agree with the Sdm-n-f form 
in all respects, except that for is substituted one of the three formatives 4 zz, 
©& br, or X &. These formatives are inseparably appended to the verb-stem 
(after the determinative, if any), but may under given conditions (§ 66) be 
separated from their subject, ifa noun. See further § 410. 

Since the a | \ sdmin-f and o{\ 8 sdm-Grf forms appear to con- 
tain just those prepositions which regularly serve to introduce the agent after 
passives (§ 39, end), it has not unreasonably been supposed? that the verb- 
forms in question are derived from passive participles. The analogy to the 
sdm-n:f form would then be complete, and just as this meant originally ‘ heard to 
him’, so the Sdm-in:f and sdm-Gr-f forms would have meant originally ‘heard by 
him’. The sdm-k:-f form presents, however, a formidable obstacle to this 
hypothesis, for not only is £2 never found as a preposition, but also it reminds us 
that the prepositional function of zz and y is not their only function. We have 
found the three words iz (§ 227), Gv (§ 239), and & (§ 242) alike employed as 
sentence adverbs, and we have become acquainted with three parallel constructions 
in or fr or &#2+noun+sdm-f all expressing, with certain differences of nuance, 
the equivalent of the English future tense. That in those constructions zz and 
&r cannot be the prepositions seems clear, first from the tautology which would 
be involved in £7-f sdm-f (i.e. the case when the subject inserted after Gr is 
a pronoun), if this should mean ‘by him heard of him’, and second from the 
consideration that Middle Egyptian has the further constructions gr fdm:f and 
k: Sdm:f \ikewise having future signification; the construction Zr or £?+noun + 
sdm:f would thus seem to differ from £7 or k?+Sdm-f only by the introduction of 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis. 

How these obviously interrelated facts are to be coordinated is obscure. 
Meanwhile a startlingly different theory has been mooted? and has won con- 
siderable support. It will be seen in §§ 436-7 that |! , © and 4} when followed 
by a noun or suffix-pronoun all express a parenthetic ‘says X’, ‘says he’ or the 
like meaning in some other tense. The generally accepted view assumed an 
ellipse of the verb "\ dd ‘say’. However, not only is there a verb 4: ‘plan’, 
but also good evidence has come to light of q, var. | 4) z (from which zx might be 
short for ¢ zz) and © J, varr. © | 4, J, 27w as verbs signifying ‘say’ and ‘cry’. 
On this basis sdm-in-f, Sdiv-hr-f and sdm-k3:f might have meant originally ‘heard 
—said he’, ‘heard—cries he’ and ‘heard—plans he’. That a verb of the kind 
could serve thus as an auxiliary has been proved or at least made probable for 


both Chinese and Nubian.* 
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THE SDM-IN:-F FORM 


§ 428. The Sdm-in-f form! in the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. & | — wn-in-f ‘he was’ (The form ell win ‘he shall 
urinate’? is not from a 2a¢ gem. but from a 3-42, stem we the doubled § being 
due to assimilation.) 

jae inf, l\—ommn | flan i¢-tn-sn ‘they washed’;* =A)" sd-in-k ‘thou shalt 
remove’.® ‘Make’ shows =! é7tz ‘made’.® 

anom, ‘Give’ has aie rdi-in,’ more rarely Al” adi-in-f® ‘Come’ has 
edn tw-tn.® ‘Bring’ has J lo e in-in-twef. 

The lack of gemination is consistent with the theory that the sdm:-in-f form 
is derived from a perfective passive participle, whether it be analysed as contain- 
ing the preposition zz or the sentence-adverb zz, or whether the theory outlined 
p. 344, bottom, be adopted. 


§ 429. Uses of the Sdm-in-f form.—Broadly speaking, this verb-form 
appears to indicate result or sequel. 


1. Thus it is commonly used to introduce any outstanding incident in pasé 
narrative. 


Exx. yl —Q)Cy8 ° add-in shty pn then said this peasant." 

A lew | @ St-tn-tw n-f Dai then Djedi was brought in to him.!? 
dm LIN KE Ns rdi-in-sn st m p2 it then they placed it in the corn." 
ol mm \ CSB 2 tw-tn rf shty pn then came this peasant." 


LES] Se irv-in-tw mi wat nbt hm-f then it was done according to 
all that His Majesty commanded.}® 

Beside the impersonal use with -¢w just illustrated, there is another without it. 

Ex. ~l—Fetfle Awe radii sts-tw msw nsw then (they) caused the king’s 
children to be brought.?® 


2. Less frequently sdm-in:f is employed to mame or describe a consequence 
to take place in the fucure; but often a clear zmjunction like Sdm-Grf (§ 431, 2). 

Exx. If thou examine a man with a pain in his stomach, — |"? J! 
vavin-k drt-k hr-f then thou shalt lay thy hand upon him.” An injunction. 

Sy penne praise god, ls |-—~ l-~ sdm-in bprty-sn so that those who 
shall come into being shall hear. A future consequence is described. 

No negatived examples have been noted. 

Oss. 1. With pronominal subject no confusion with other verb-forms seems 
possible. With nominal subject, however, confusion may sometimes occur (1) either 
with the infinitive+the preposition zz, (2) or with the passive S¢m-f impersonally 
used and followed by the same preposition. The chief criterion of Sdm-in-f is the 
fact that the formative zz is inseparable from the verb-stem, but this will not serve in 
all cases.!? 

Oss. 2. For win as auxiliary, see below §§ 470. 472. 473. 
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§ 428 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 390-405. 

2 Westc. 4,2. Exx. 
(all Zast) also §§ 470. 
472. 473. 

2 H0a5, 7525 5 

4 Westc. 10, 11. 19. 

PAY as Gf 

SF IAT Jy BE 

7 Peas. BI, 39. 

BO rhe lvenl 5S plize 

Sean DiGus2. 

10 Westc. 4, 24. 


Peas. R2. 5. 473 
GS UAGRS Ts Bo. 
51; P. Pet. 11168, If. 
Other verbs, Westc. 10, 
Qo EUs 10,85) U7kaivn 
8,135 139, 9: 

12 Westc. 8, 10. 

IS iVestce 11, U3. 

MT Peasuail hee 

18 Westc. 4, 17. 


16 Sin, B 263. 


7 E6, 40,19. Sim. 
A US Eiiy vs Osp 
UPS. Gu Die 109, We 
IZ ISN if 67-8. 


US STS Bi SP 


9 Cf. £6. 34,9 with 
tb. 35, 14. 


§ 430. 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 414-432. 

2 TDi GS ORY, Sh 

2a Exx. below, n. 
13a. 

3 Dav. Rekh. 12, 
29. As auxiliary, § 
471, 2. 

8a As auxiliary, P. 
Kah. 7, 40, qu. p. 390, 
ile fe 


IRIN Gh TY 

O IAD TB Gp 

SIR IG hy Aye 
Eb. 36, 9. 

UIDs, Pel, bios 


SEE DA30;193) 37 n4- 
® Eb. 54, 19. 


Ne NOY Sy Oye 
Sim) 665055) 2005-014; 
7, 543 £b. 48, 4; 
Hearst 2, 9. 


OID SIGUE IE ORE 

12 Ler. Sethos iv. 49. 

SIE ING Vf, ERE 
Sim. 2. 7, 41; £6. 
53, 7-8. 

188 Vu 190, 8. Sim. 


tb. 99, 403 BUDGE, 
p- xvii, 


a4 Rhind 62. So too 
snb-Gr, Eb. 75, 13. 


16 Peas. B 1, 188. 


16 #6. 101, 7. Sim. 
2b. IOI, 10. 13. 19. 


17 Stat 90,9; Urk. 
iv. 324, 6; 332, 8 


18 Day. Rekh, 12, 
29. Sim. Grzff. Stud. 
Pl. 39, 16. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 430. The sdm-hr.f form! in the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. OP WWE m3-hr-k ‘thou shalt see’;? & & — wun-Grf ‘he shall 
be’.* But & © yh wa-Gr-2 ‘I was’ in past narrative ;* sim. for a single future act. 

jae inf. Ro8 => suvgr-k ‘thou shalt surround’;* 4 86° sad-gr-twf ‘i 
shall be pemoved or ‘Make’ has = 9 = ir-fr-k ‘ ae shalt ie ? 6 

caus. 2ae gem. I= LYE — s$mm-Gr-k ‘thou shalt heat’. 

anom. ‘Give’ has the form —, & = rdi-$r-k ‘bring’ the form J 8 — iwhr-k.? 

Forms without seiinariod are thus the rule, but perhaps Poaly for sengle 
future acts. The non-geminating forms from wx are mainly past, the geminat- 
ing always future; this suggests derivation from a perfective participle in the 
former case, from an imperfective in the latter. 

§ 431. Uses of the Sdm-hr-f form.—Unless the hypothesis set forth 
p. 344, bottom, be adopted, this verb-form will be akin to the constructions 47:f 
Sdm-f and £r sdm-f (§ 239), into which the particle 7 enters. If, as we supposed, 
that particle indicates what comes next in order, Sdm-$r:f may originally have 
meant eo ace like ‘he proceeds to hear’. 

. In reference to future time. 

i statements of veszdd. 

Px 
five four times.” 

Rife © yoo st-Gr-t drt-z I shall have to thrust my hand." 

fo 2 LS}, &p-&r st kkw darkness shall conceal them.!? 

me elt, rdi-br-t(w)f hr gsf we he shall be laid on his one side." 

SS 2S Al Nm wan-br-f mi we tm-sn then he shall be like one of them.1*4 

An impersonal use is also found. 

Ex. 8—2 NIIIl Grr m 4 it will become 4, i.e. 4 will be the result." 

Later (§ 471, 1)we shall find wan-¢r:f as an auxiliary verb used with future 
meaning as above. 


The sdm-Gr-f form is common in zxjunctions 


ail 


‘nen @erk 5 sp 4 thou shalt multiply five by four, lit. make 


a 89 @& 
— 


In reference to present time, rare and not quite certain; perhaps summing 
up the result of a situation. 


Exx. Sd Ol Kr Se se Mrw, nmr so then the son of Meru 
goes on erring.’ A comment called forth by an act of violence. 

That means that his heart is hot, S3—=AA~&F& Ve Al wra-Gr id-f hr-s and so 
his heart is weary through it.'® 

3. Occasionally too in reference to fast events ; found only with two verbs. 

Exx. 4) 28 (7) ¢a-4r-sn thereupon they said." 

& SBh$hea—I> 
all talk.18 


For wa-Gr-f as an auxiliary in pasé narrative see below, § 471, 2. 


YS wu-hri m wf n mat nbt 1 was the topic of 
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THE SDM-HR:-F AND SDM-K3}-F FORMS 


§ 482. Negation of the Sdm-hr-f form.—lIn its use with reference to 
the future the sdm-Gr-f form is negatived by means of the verb ¢m, see above 
§§ 342 foll. 

Ex. = © 18—i Jo tm-br-s bor m hsébt it will not result in worms.’ 


§ 433. The Sdm-k:-f form? in the mutable verbs. 

jae inf, {of Jo] ll Ze-ks-sn ‘they shall rejoice’;* “2nYV pr-4s ‘will go 
forth ’.4 

These non-geminating forms are consistent with the possible origin of the 
form in a perf. pass. participle; see above §§ 427. 428. 430. 


§ 434. Use of the sdm-k:-f form.—Like the related &7-f Sdm-f and hs 
$dm-f constructions (§ 242), the sadm-k-f form refers to a future act dependent on 
something already stated. It is confined to religious texts and temple inscriptions, 
and certainly did not occur in spoken Middle Egyptian. 

It may express a future consequence or determination. 

Exx. If such and such a thing happens, GIA S WI) al el WOOP HT, 
nhm-k3-t(w) stp(w)t kr fswt ntrw then the choice joints shall be removed from 
the altars of the gods.° 

{aff Io Alb — B® Lekesn msn tw they shall surely rejoice when they 
see tee. 


Much more rarely it appears to express an zjunction. 
[b> . [EM sva-&2 st hmt-t Thy Majesty shall plant them.’ 
The construction xu Sdm:-f (§ 105, 2) serves as negation of the Sdm-k:-f form.* 


§ 435. Uses of the Sdm-in-f, Sdm-fir-f and Ssdm-k:f forms: sum- 
mary.—lIt will have been noted that there is a close correspondence in the 
uses, no less than in the formation, of these three verb-forms. They are used 
in main clauses only; and all three may be employed to express future con- 
sequences of one sort or another, whether enjoined or merely asserted. The 
Sdm-in:f and Sdm-Gr-f forms may serve as rather impressive xarrative tenses, 
and the sdm-fr-f tense has in addition a not very clear use in reference to the 
present. Observe, finally, that of the three verb-forms the first alone is really 
common in Middle Egyptian, the other two tending to be replaced in secular 
texts by such constructions as $7-f (or £2f) Sdm:-f and Gr (or £2) Sdm-f. 


PARENTHETIC PHRASES FOR ‘SAID HE’, ETC. 


§ 486. Here we have to consider some parenthetic expressions for ‘said he’, 
‘they will say’ and the like, which in the past were thought to be merely the three 
verb-forms just discussed with an ellipse of the initial verb-stem dd ‘say’.° Com- 
pare the omission of dd after 47, above § 321. 
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§ 432 


1 £6. 25,6 =52, 5. 


2 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 433-442. 

8 Urk. iv. 569, 10. 

4 NAV. 65, 12. 


SUIEAC™ (hel? yi te 
Sim. 76. 3, 553 44, 6. 


6 Urk. iv. 569, 10. 
Sim. 26. 569, 12. 
7 Urk. iv. 346. 


SPIAC wicca 232. 
35; NAV. 65, 14. 


® So still Erm. 
Gramm. § 5ot. 


§ 436 


1 Brit. Mus. tor. 
Sim. Urk. v. 203, 10; 
204, 3- 

ZaUAC ELK na 351th. 


SP IPAC scp t23 120s 
Sim. 26. 6,1; 19, 333 
81, 39. 

4 P. Louvre 3230, 
vs. 8. L/rsn ntrw, 
BUDGE, p. 179, 16. 


5 Urk. iv. 1075. 
Sim. 26. 649, 11. 


8 Urk> iv. 1092. 
Sim. JEA. 4, Pl. 9, 
BB LHD Cis He 

7 NORTHAMPTON, 
20, 21. Sim. P. Kak. 
3> 345 31, 16. 

8 Urk. iv. 651. 
Sim. Peas. B1, 129. 


88 In L. E. of wider 
range, and perhaps al- 
ways with fas? mean- 
lng. 

® FAULKNER in 
JEA. 23, 177. 

cE ae. 184. 

% Coffins 1, 107 b. 
More exx. JEA. aie 
183. 

NEM, es (ae 
182) show 2? to be old 
perfective. 

10 Exx, Dyn. XIX, 
Griff. Stud. 85. 

10a De Buck in this 
Gr. ist ed., p. xxviii; 
also EA. 21, 190. 
10> GRIFFITH Kahun 
Papyrt, p. 103. 


We 4Z. 50, 28. 

oo Once even hr( y)- 
SJy-2 ‘sayest thou’, 
Coffins, B 5 C, 145. 

IE, ITO, PO, PO 
Sith WA We Feo BY 
36, 9. Briy)fy st 
‘so said they’ Semnah 
Dispa2y Ml 54) LO. 

12 BuDGE, p. 169, 
3. Sim. 7b. p. 459, I. 

18 BUDGE, p. 458, 
14. Sim. 2d. pp. 124, 
Gin 20756L eAG2.uhs. 
16. 


eh n@ grind. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
xx. SHE! 


says the desert.’ 
t=la|—- 

mm TT, | Ue HA tn-sn, ntrw ipw, rz say they, namely those gods, to me.* 

2 IE AIL Gr-s wt m smi says she to me in accusation. 

Rama d=—IE TINS B'S mi, br-tw, r srwd mhrw idbwy come, they 
say, to make flourish the order of the two lands.° 

BT Se sf Mit, &r-t(w) rf scribe of Truth, he is called. Lit. one says 
concerning Aine 

ASAP DAS me wi, kk here am I (lit. behold me), thou shalt say.’ 

Domne a i a 
they will say.® 

In all known M. E. examples the subject of zz is either a noun or the suffix 3rd 
pers. plur. or dual, and it is always translatable as a present.** 
to the future, and £7 to present or past indifferently. 

§ 437, Whatever the origin of the sdm-in-f, Sdm-Gr-f and sdm-k:-f forms (§ 427), 
the derivation of the parenthetic expressions of § 436 from verbs meaning ‘say’, 
‘cry’ and ‘plan’ appears certain. The verb | z ‘say’? is attested from O. E. 
onwards and the spelling | 4) regular in L. E. | 4)" ‘said he’ ® occurs as early as 
the Coffin Texts, ex. | gh —_“f Gj 2 2 Wsir ‘said Osiris’ ;** from such writings 4 
‘says’ seems not to be a Sd¢m-n-f form, but abbreviated from Zz zz.%° In >Q\q— 
k3-k ‘thou wilt say’ the determinative of £72‘ plan’ is seen. A verb ©) 44 47(w) 
‘cry’ !° connected with § | 4) Zrw ‘voice’ is evidenced in the Coffins by © |44/— 
var. © |[lem, Zx-su ‘say they’. The strange writings +, +1 and rarely §|<1% 
are found both there and in later M. E. hieratic; the incomprehensible -/y is 
followed by a noun, a dependent pronoun, or both, and seems wholly superfluous.!%4 

Eoxxn Detitsaidho me ost oe sis "VCE 2r(y)-7fy sw so said he." 

1 os A= Gry) fy Ruty ri says the god) Ruty to me.'? 

4+ L8— 4 Gr(y)-fy sw Ttm says he, namely Atum.! 


WoO)-C ABU LAA Roy 


mn 1M htp-kw hrs, in smt 1 am content on account of it, 


"= wum ir-k, in-sn rt eat thou, say they to me.? 


= tw-f wi x snd nn, ki-sn he has fallen into fear of us, 


&? always refers 


rien SR knd be furious, angry. 


A Wh 3 be hot. 


a, eo fat (old fd?) box. 


f a 
(J Q webt meat. 
va 6 , Git honey. 
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(PN | hk; rule. 


| x 462 curtail, subtract. 


| > INNS smiwy renew, restore. 
l= Jah sdb swallow. 


EGYPTIAN 


Albee et 


gsi ae Z:wt table of offerings. 


hea, gw appearance in glory. 


oll i ssh toe. 


= cua siply inspection. 


Asmn natron. 


ls sft (old sft) oil for anointing. 


GRAMMAR Vocab. 


INES abbrev. smsw_ elder, 


eldest. 
aH s§ writing, papyrus, book. 
Ss sti, var. Is sty, perfume. 
fi doe finger. 
3x Ait little, trifling (adj.). 


aa Wnt the Hare-nome, the 15th nome 
or province of Upper Egypt. 


meer RIC 5 EO XXX 


(a) Reading lesson : 
leo] tHhyTe 
we 

A= Nel, 
@ alco re 
LIRA Sm 
8 ll 
eu 
= Ose TIF RRDeM 
=P Hl 
= 8h RO, FP 


8m 


PF) AME LL 


Oni 
oad) 


ye. 
oI <— 


1 Fb, 78, 6-10= Hearst 12, 1-3 with variants, 


extract from a medical book :} 


ir gmk abe s3h r-pw (§ 91, 2) 
mr-sn (§ 196, 2), 
phr mw hssn, 
dw sty-sn, 
kmn(3)-sn $3,? 

da: br-k® rs: 

mr ivy-t (§ 371); 
ir-brk? nf spw nw sm(3) (§ 305) sp:* 
sure Sme, 7-323° 
sti Mhw, r-32; 
sft, r-8. 
nd(w), 
wt(w) hr-s (165, 8). 


2 Var. H. £m(s).” 53 ‘which a worm has created’, 


3 Dd.hrk, ir-kr-k, the words usually employed to introduce diagnosis and treatment respectively. 


4 Var. H. ‘spd-worm’, 


5 An unknown drug. 


6 The unit to be understood is the zm of about -503 litre (§ 266, 1 end). 


7 Varr. H. ndw, wtw, with w written out. 


‘If thou findest a finger or a toe, which are (szc) painful, and around which 


water circulates, and their smell is evil and they create a s#-worm, then thou shalt 
say concerning it: a disease I must treat. Then anos shalt make for him treatments 
for killing a sf-worm. Upper Egyptian sé, 3,; Lower Egyptian sis, 33; oil, §. 
It is (to be) ground up; it is (to be) bandaged with it.’ 
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Exerc. XXIX EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Verbum ii. 


§§ 136-352. 


(6) Translate into English: 


(Sa = MUINBING a iad) CLIN Sn 
ec. an fe rete he foal UT 
0) ae So 8 OMNI Neo AE bb 
Sieh eet oe = =6@ l= 
l-ar 2 Ne Sox dol od Bt NN 
oe TE Koil Nat @ Ox 
TARTS, mi ini OPS one 
del © Ie Cle NRA MoS tase 


1 A medical prescription. After £¢ understand phrt, Parse sab iz, 2 Read frt-Suy ‘ hair-fruit’, a drug. 
3 Hpr-ds-f perhaps ‘ ferment’ or like. 4‘ A short religious spell, with preceding title. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) Another favour which was done to me: my eldest son Nakht was 
appointed (lit. given) to rule the Hare-nome, having become a Sole Companion, 
having been placed at the head (7-43) of Upper Egypt, and a number of dignities 
having been given to him. (2) Tell me my name, says the keeper of the door. 
If thou dost not tell me my name, I will not allow thee to pass. (3) Do not be 
angry for a trifle; people will say thou art hot-tempered (lit. he is one hot of 
heart, one will say concerning thee). (4) Behold, it has been commanded to 
thee to make inspection in this temple, to renew its altars and to establish its 
offerings. (5) This book is to be hidden in a box of silver, without anyone 
(lit. another) being allowed to see the place thereof except thy own self. 


[er CIN Aes 


THE SDM-F FORM 


§ 438. Introductory.—We now return to the sdm-f form (§§ 39. 40),? by 
far the most important verb-form in the Egyptian language, and at the same 
time that which presents the most difficult problems. The writing of such 
immutable verbs as sd@m ‘hear’ offers no suggestion that more than one kind of 
Sdm-f form is to be distinguished; but in the mutable verbs, and particularly in 
the 2ae gem., jae inf., and anom. classes, a clearly marked distinction is visible 
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THE SDM-F FORM § 438 


between sdm:f forms which show gemination, like > W ~ m7f, 2D prr-f, 
wa aa-f, and sdmf forms which do not geminate, like > mirf, GA prf, 
~_ aif. Unhappily there are reasons for thinking that the non-geminating sdf 
is itself not a unity, but conceals two or more separate forms; see below § 447. 
However, the ambiguity and inconsistency of Egyptian spelling prevent us from 
penetrating far into a differentiation of the varieties of the non-geminating s¢m-/; 
most of its uses seem consonant with its identification with that non-geminating 
sdm:f form which, in the 3ae znf., was vocalized *feriaf, as we may infer from 
such Coptic survivals as @meszos ‘cause that she bear’, old “="f\I\l adit ms(y)>s. 
Broadly speaking, then, we may treat the non-geminating sdm:f as a unity, and 
contrast it with the geminating sd@m:f. What are the mutual relations of the two? 

In § 411, I cogent arguments were adduced for deriving the sd¢m-:f form 
from the passive participle+a genitival suffix, the resultant meaning being 
‘heard of him’, j.e. ‘he hears’, ‘heard’. It then became evident that the 
geminating sdm:f must be closely related to the geminating or imperfective 
passive participle, and the non-geminating sSd¢m-f to the non-geminating or 
perfective passive participle. On grounds of origin, therefore, we appear to 
be justified in describing the geminating s¢m:f form as the imperfective sdm-/, 
and the non-geminating sdm-:f form as the perfective fdm-f/. In the meanings of 
the two forms we shall find much that bears out the hypothesis here adopted, 
the geminating sdm:f often conveying notions of repetition or continuity ;? but it 
must be frankly admitted that some uses of both exist, where the connection 
with the perfective or imperfective ground-ideas remains obscure. 


Oss. The possibility that the geminating forms may be the counterparts of 
Hebrew pirél forms here suggests itself anew ; see above §§ 269-70; 356, OBS. On 
this view wuu-f and mrr-f might represent some such vocalizations as *wennanef and 
*merraref respectively. Doubtless the gemination in the imperf. sd-f was due to 
more fundamental reasons than the gemination seen (e.g.) in the perfect of the 
Arabic first form from 2ae gem. verbs, as written without points. There the separate 
writing of the identical radicals depends wholly on the distribution of the syllables 
under the influence of the flexional endings; beside marartu ‘I passed’ is found 
mara (for *imarara) ‘ he passed’. No such variations are found within the Egyptian 
imperfective sdm-f, which maintains its geminating appearance whatever the weight 
of the flexional endings may be. If the Arabic and Egyptian forms were really 
analogous one might reasonably expect to find such variations as *2r ww: tn for ‘if 
ye are’, *iy wn ntr ‘if the god is’ beside zr wun-f ‘if he is’. In point of fact 
iy wnn: with gemination occurs whatever the following subject may be, or again 
if no subject immediately follows. Probably the presence and absence of gemination 
in the two sdm:f forms are to be explained by the desire to retain in them the 
characteristic features of the participles in which they originated. In other words, 
the gemination of the imperf. sdm-f is probably due to its presence in the imperfective 
passive participle, and the lack of gemination in the perfective ‘dm-f to its absence in 
the perfective passive participle ; see above § 411, 1. 
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1 First pointed out 
by GOLENiSCHEFF, 
Le Conte du Nau- 
Sragé (Bibliotheque a’ 
Etude, vol. 2), Cairo, 
1912, pp. 61-4. 


§ 439 


ib IROOM, Shi 
AZ, 43, 39, 16. 


2 Peas. R41; Stn. 


Briry. 

YES LB 

SIP IAS Cy 2M 
(after zx Sif’). 

5 Pt, 220, 233; see 
too §§ 107. 118, 326. 

Crease Dil 307. 
Sim cAC. ee. 4435. 

T Urk. iv. 687, 13. 

S25 SG TAG 
Bit, 1635104" 

OD MWANCE SOE Ish iif 

SORA ON3 05 Se 

"Louvre C 196. 
Sim. Cairo 20515; P. 
Kah. 36, 42; £6. 70, 
24. 

MI Iie, Oy GY. 

13 Ork. iv. 363, 6. 

UE IAG NB) PSN 

5 Urk. iv. 1165, 16. 

16 Peas. BI, 267. 

17 Berl, AZ. i. 258, 
12; Peas. Bt, 85. 

18 Urk. iv. 260, 13. 

9 Urs. iv. 1311, 6, 


20 Peas. BI, 307. 
Sim. Sz. B151 (532) ; 
152 (rww); Berl. AZ. 
i. p. 258, 12 (ad-f), qu. 
Fuxeren XoNoN (ls 22. 
Pet. 1116 A, 55 (1072- 
sn, spp-sn); Urk. iv. 
1092, 2 (206-/w). 

21 Pt. 349. Cf. Sin. B 
151, where dw-d ait 
(§ 463) is parallel to 
SP. 


22 Teb. 1243 sim, 20. 
117. Sim.too Adm. 
12, 3 (#60--w); 12, 4 
(prr); 12, 14 (gmm- 
tw); p. 102 (Ann.tw, 
wnn); D.el B. 114 
(da-tw), qu. § 444, I. 

83 Peas. Bt, 267. 
Sim. S¢z. B61 (¢23-/); 
Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 14 
(da-f); P. Pet. 11164, 
134 (rrp, skddf); 
Urk. iv. 18, 10( prr-f); 
19, 6 (dgg-twf); 246, 
4 (irrs). Of stars, 
Cen. 84, 1-2 (skad, 
prr-si). 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


THE IMPERFECTIVE SDM-F 


§ 4389. Forms from the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. = PAN Smm-sn ‘they are hot’! ‘See’ has ~R Re mz7-f? 
< Wp. 77:t(w):f;*? but also exceptionally —\— mza-&,* which exhibits an 
unusual change of # into 2 and is elsewhere perfective (§ 448). ‘Be’ has &—— 
wrk? 

jae inf. DR PAN Ass ‘it goes down’ ; ° 25+ fda ‘ flows’.7 

‘Make’ has the form 


Le La Be 

jae gem. A possible example is eh \ Pu Gmizf ‘shrinks’.!° 

gae inf. Geminating forms are not very common ; exx. are {| —" msdd-/n 
Syehate 7) "yy ninn “rages 79 =. yirrz “he is-divine..= 
____ a sirrf ‘he diminishes’;'* faJ JQ s#bd-2 ‘mayest 
thou have refreshment. Possibly, however, both these are 4-/¢. verbs, see § 284. 


caus, jae inf. [j= 


anom. ‘Give’ shows 


=< irr-k,® but ~ is occasionally written twice, ex. 


caus, 2ae gem. 


Oxak skdd ‘fares by water ’.!® 


toe da-f" also written archaically =~.% From 
‘come’ no geminating forms are known, »*® zw taking their place; see below 


§ 459. With ‘bring’ we find f= znn-¢(w).'° 


§ 440. Uses of the imperfective Sdm-f in affirmative main 
clauses.—Since the imperfective or geminating participles from which the 
imperfective sdm-f is derived regularly imply the notions of repetition or con- 
tinutty, these same notions ought to be perceptible in the imperfective sdm-f 
itself. 

1. Such is apparently always the case in affirmative main clauses referring 
to present or past events. 


With present reference the geminating sdm-f is 
frequently found in statements of custom or aphoristic truths. 

Exx. le}? ni— ‘pl fom AAI RSI — 
irr sy r hr(t)-ntr justice is unto all eternity, it goes down with him who does it to 
the necropolis.2? An aphorism. 


alan tw swt mitt r nhh, hiss m-e 


Ko NAS DES tn0-tw m tk, wn shw one has recourse to an intimate, 
when there is trouble.*!_ In this aphorism another MS. has |® 3 3, using the zw 
$dm-f form which regularly has reference to customary acts (§ 462). 


To whom shall I speak to-day? There is a lack of intimates; fc}, 
e\K~—le 


aah. inn-tw m hmm r srgt nf one has recourse to him who is 


unknown in order to complain to him.?? Characterization of a period. 


Onak = S2te=> skdd t: hft wa-k 
Characterization of a person. 


Thou art the rudder of the entire land, {|= 
the land sails in accordance with thy command.** 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE SDM@F IN MAIN CLAUSES 


It is true that in such passages a non-geminating sdm-/ is often found either 
as variant of,! or else associated with,? the geminating sdm-f; but we have seen 
(§ 367) that a similar alternation between perfective and imperfective occurs with 
the participles. It is highly significant for the view here taken that the negative 
accompanying the geminating sdf is usually 2 Sdm-n-f (§ 418).° 

2. The geminating sdm-f is used, like the imperfective participles (§§ 366 ; 
369, 2), of past custom; examples are not common. 

Exx, CD -AUS JP let SSSA Reel Te Gadi 
hr inw:s n nsw tnw rnpt n0(t), prriim m m-brw, n gm-ntw diti 1 used to sail 
down with its tribute to the king every year, and went forth thence vindicated, 
and no a was found in (lit. of) me.® 

ei \ Ab wun ts m sny-mnt the land was topsy-turvy.?. Here 
wun might conceivably be sdmz-n:-/, but several examples of the negation 2 sdm-n-f 
are in the neighbouring context. 


Note the negation 2 sdm-n-f 


(i 2 now \\ 


3. The geminating sd¢m-f is common in contracts, rules and the like, where 
the reference is to some customary or prescribed act destined to occur in the 
future, though we shall see below (under 5) that the gemination occurs also 
where the act is future, but not customary. 

Exx. \\ HO \G dd kt hrw n wht-rnpt he shall give another on the day 
of the New Year. Ina contract. 

TA Tis NOSES da-tw htp-ntr pn m-bih twt pn these offerings shall 
be placed before this statue.® The context narrates the institution of certain 
Se 

1 Ail wan ss sp:t m G3-f the writing of the nome shall be in his 
“In rules respecting the vizier’s administrative duties. 
1; 118, 2) comes under 


ee 
Probably the use of wzu-f as a simple future (§§ 107, 
this head, since ‘existence’ is a notion which of itself implies some degree of 
continuity. 
4. We shall see hereafter (§ 450, 5, a) that the particle 7% (§ 228) is always 
followed by the non-geminating, perfective sdm:f. One single exception to this 
rule has been found in a coronation decree, where the custom to be observed 


throughout the reign is prescribed. 

LADS Sam TT HIRT MASP CLBU AT i ade 
di-tw mx hip-ntr n ntrw Tp-sme 3bw m irt hsswt hr-tp ng wai snb n-sw-bit “-hpr- 
ki-v¢ di (ng thou shalt cause offerings to be made (lit. cause that offerings be 
caused to proceed) to the gods of Elephantine in the Upper Egyptian province 
in performing what is praiseworthy on behalf of the life, prosperity, and health 
of the king ‘Akheperkeré<¢, given life." The last words contain the point of the 


sentence: when offerings are made, the name of Tuthmosis I is to be invoked. 


ZZ 
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§ 440, 1 


STAKE 33 Dy TB 
(Az-s). Sim. Lac. TR. 
4) 41 (pret) = 0b. 5) 3 
(prr-2). 

2 Adi. p. 102 (rai. 
LIN EM OLAD IMB. Vitsy, J 
(di-sn) ; 8 (dis). 

3 Sin. B62; Adm. 
12, 4.5.60; Cen. 84, 2. 

4 Anabnormal writ- 
ing of the suffix 1st 
pers. sing. 

SU rk AV. 575) Sina. 
Munich 3, 17 (prr-2), 
qu. §310, end; 7h. 7. 
S. 3,12. Other verbs, 
Brit. Mus. 614, 9 
(irr); Peas. B 1, 85 
(dd), qu. Exerc. XXX, 
(il) ; Szz. B 182 (da) ; 
Mili Rep Vale Phy RR 
(hnn-f); Arne. 103, 
3-4 (sttf). 

6 Sim. Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Ann. 37, Pl. 
alae 
7 Rec. 29, 164, 8. 


8 Stu 1, 298. Sim. 
26. 282. 297; also 304 
(prr-sn) ; 315 (wn). 


® Urk. iv. 769, 16, 
pm restored. Sim. ib. 
4 (ddtw); 17 (prr); 
BUDGE, p. 141, 15 
(Sdd-tw). 

10 Urk, iv. 1113, 15. 
Sims, 262) sUUtIn ols: 
inn-tw, L111, 6, qu. 
Exerc. XXX, (ili); 
OI, Te 


il yk, iv. 80, 15. 
Again 26. 17. 


§ 440, 


1 Sin. B263. Sim. 
Peas. 26; Br, 2573 
1 Hk SO, BNR CGin, VPP, 

OL, TB. Sig TY 
Sim. Pt. 122-3 (L 2). 

SS MOUE eal S. 
Sim. Ur&. v. 156, 14. 
In £6. 7, 22; 24, 3 the 
sense may perhaps be 
general, 

4 Po. Et. § 28 ex- 
tends this explanation 
still further, see be- 
low § 446. 


5 Urk. iv. 1165. 
Sim. Stockholm 55, 
3; Louvre C 55, 6. 


CT Heste: 145) 20. 
Sim. ddm. 5, 9; L. 
to D., Cairo letter, 4. 


UT IK, Roly ig 
Simazierg 2s DAR: 
Ostr. 25375. 25385. 


8 7h. 7. S: tiie 12 
(prr, past custom). 


9 Paheriy (mrr-t); 
Urk. iv. 1092, 2 (360. 
tw); Peas. B2, 124 
(irr-k). Frequently 
also the future zv7272.f, 
see p. 178, n. 16. 


10 Exception Z%. 23, 
12, where, however, 
irr-k may be written 
for irk. 


5 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


5. The geminating sdm-f is also found in exhortations or wishes, i.e. in rela- 
tion to future acts. Since the perfective sdm:f frequently has a similar function 
(§ 450, 4), the problem is to discover the reason for the choice of the form with 
gemination. 

Sometimes a certain degree of generality is discernible. 

Exx. “|i A\Sae ivr hick m mrr-f may Thy Majesty do as he wills.’ 

A\BY4ESoH—DDdw m it(w) irr-k r itw do not rob, (but) act against 
the robber.” 

In a few cases, however, it is only a s¢mgle act that is involved. 

Ex. Let there be brought an ox-hide or a.... -hide, TCLe—fet ley 
add:k sw n thw Pth-wry do thou give it to the sandal-maker Ptahwére.’ 

It has been conjectured* that in such cases the geminating form serves as a 
noun subject to an adverbial predicate, which would thus acquire a special stress. 
The above example would then have to be rendered: It is to... P that thou 
shalt give it, lit. (that-)thou-givest-it (be) to....P. Cf. below under 6. 

In one case s£0d-k, expressing a wish, is parallel to the jae 7nf. = ir-k. 

lajI Rom PTS es MOOR skbo-k n Swt nt mnw:f mayst thou have refresh- 
ment of the shade of its trees.° 


Perhaps, however, s£60-% belongs to the 4-/t. verbs, see § 284. 


6. In guestions emphasis naturally rests on an interrogative adverbial adjunct, 
and the geminating fd¢m:-f may then introduce a virtual noun clause as subject, 
as explained above under 5. The negative examples with é-f (§ 346, 1) favour 
this explanation. 

Ex. {OM ov Re R, Znwtt, irr-t p: ib hr m my mistress, wherefore art 
thou in this mood? Lit. thou-makest-this-heart (is) because of what ? ° 


7. A common mode of addressing Middle Kingdom letters calls for remark. 

Ex. oe DosstaW dd Pow n nbt pr Sbk-hth Pepu gives (this) to 
the lady of the house Sebkhotpe.’ 

It is uncertain whether this is the geminating sd-f or the imperfective rela- 
tive form (‘what P. gives’). The lack of the direct semantic object suggests the 
latter, and as antecedent the masc. word {4 ss ‘letter’ may be implied. 


Ons. The geminating sdm-f is rare after the non-enclitic particles, though exx. 
with zs¢® and mk® may be quoted. No instance has been found after 43 ‘would 
that’, and the case after #Z quoted above under 4 is quite exceptional. After 4x and 4; 1° 
the non-geminating ‘dm-f is regular, as also in the construction zz or 4r or £?+noun 
+ Sdm:f (below § 450, 5). Similarly after zw the non-geminating sdm-f is the rule, 
though there are exceptions (§§ 462-3). Lastly, the gemination is rare after the 
negative words (§ 445). It would seem that the expressive force of these particles 
and auxiliaries was felt to be sufficient, without overburdening the phrase with the 
additional nuance of repetition or continuity. 
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§ 441. The imperfective $dm-f in subordinate clauses has, as a rule, 
relatively present meaning, i.e. refers to time contemporary with that of the main 
verb. In this respect it contrasts with the sdm-n:f form, which has relatively 
past meaning; and resembles the perfective fam-f form, from which it differs 
mainly through its inherent notion of repetition or continuity. Sometimes, but much 
less often than the perfective sam:/, the geminating sdm-f may refer to prospective, 
i.e. relatively future, time; examples below § 442, 1 after sd ‘fear’ and mri ‘wish’. 

§ 442. The imperfective sdm-f in noun clauses.—1. As oéject of 
certain verbs or subject of their passives, see above § 184. 


After rdi ‘cause’ the perfective, non-geminating sdm:f is used in all verb- 
classes, see below § 452, 1. Now and again geminating forms from m7! and 
wun * occur, sometimes even in MSS. which seem trustworthy. 


When the sdm-f has prospective meaning after other verbs, the gemination is 
A few examples from the 2ae gem. class occur, and may be due to the 
intrinsic meaning of the verb-stems involved (§ 446). So after svd ‘fear’ and 
mrt ‘wish’. 
Exx,. KSHA NASH HOB, m snd m3 wrsyw through fear lest the 


watchmen might see.® 


rare. 


S64 a 8 ia m mrr-tin wan img-tn br Wsir as ye wish that 


now BY www 


honour for you should be with Osiris.‘ 


So wun-tn also after wd ‘command’. After this same verb is once found 


an example from a jae zuf. verb. 

(SB oe]! MT ASS iw grt wen hm prr-(i) r gest in His Majesty 
commanded me to go forth to this desert.® 

Repetition is perhaps not completely excluded by the context here, but 
there is nothing beyond the gemination to indicate that a repeated act was 
meant, and the reference is probably to the single occasion when the royal 
sarcophagus was fetched.** Nevertheless the scribe may have wished to express 
himself generally, as could be done in English by the use of the gerund (‘com- 
manded my going’); see below under 5. 

The sdm:f form which serves as object of certain verbs sometimes has zon- 
prospective meaning, for example after 7g ‘know’ or m7 ‘see’ (§ 184, 2). In this 
case the imperfective sdm:f is more apt to be found than the perfective (§ 452, 1, 4), 
doubtless because what is seen or known is an action in progress or a continuously 
exerted quality. 

Bax Se 


ps we mnt Ol tu-(2) rG-kw(2).... agg irt n snwt-s 


I know .... (how one) eye looks at its fellow.’ 
LY mmm) | Ay mn hm-f knnwi His Majesty saw how valiant I was.* 


+ 355 ZZ 2 


§ 441 


1 Z£b. 43,17 (=mz, 
93, 12); BUDGE, p. 
Wy (CRS eV, 1 
(Wu). 

2 Mite. viii. p. 4 (= 
WM, Vill. p. 10; 1X. ps 
3). See further below, 
P- 379, top. 


3 Sin. BiS=R 44. 


4 Turin 1447. Sim. 
Brit. Mus, 152. 


5 Brit. Mus. 101, 4, 
qu. Exerc. XVII, (a).. 


6 Hamm. 113, 10. 


6* Continuous action 
after wd in O. E., 
OGrhiy AS 301, $3=5 
(srref, trref)5 305517 
(wnn.sir). 

Sb Single action after 
wd in O. E., Ure. i. 
298, 8 (dd-k). 


7 Louvre C 14, 9- 
10. Sim. Urk. iv. 363, 
6; after 33, Weste. 5, 
4 = 5, 15, qu. § 184 
end, 

8 Urk.iv.9, 16; sim. 
2. 892, 6. Qualities 
after 72, GARD. S72. 
19 ASE 225 SH (Oir2: 
iv. 363, 6. 


§ 442, 


1 Weste. 9, 22 (in 
10, 4 m5-5), Sim, ZO. 
109, 15 (da+f), qu. p. 
143, n. 1. 


2 #6. 102,15. Sim. 
2b. 101, g (Att); 101, 12 
(rww), qu. p. 143, 
WHOL WLON, D3) a dtAnn 
(wen). See too Lac. 
PUK PBX NG 

3 Nor.nf, Eb. tot, 
is 
MING) HN RE 
15-18; CuHass. Ass. 
p- 100; Afitt. ix. p.18. 

5 Pyr. 412. See the 
comments JZA. 33, 
99. 


6 Westc.7, 21. Sim. 


Sin. B 187. 236; 
Pahert 1; Urk. iv. 
447, 7. 11. 

7 Pt, 642, Sim. 


P. Kah. 3, 9 (inn). 

8 Urk.iv.132. Sim. 
76. 384, 10. For exx. 
with wxn-k see § 191. 


9 P. Kah, 2; 19. 


10 Ore. iv. 97. Sim. 
2b. 959, 15 (kad-f); 
Brit.Mus. 343 (d22¢: ); 
Urk.iv. 410, 6 (beg-f); 
ID IAI, WG ey Oy, 
(dd-sn), 
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2, When the geminating sam-f is subject of an adjectival predicate (§ 188, 3), 
a more or less prolonged process is doubtless envisaged. 

Ex. Reddjedet was in travail q@2/f[{INf 4s mss-s and her bearing was 
painful.! 

3. The geminating sdm-:f is found as the predicate of pw (§ 189, 1) in the 
medical definitions of the Ebers papyrus. Here the reference is to habit or 
rule, cases where we have seen the gemination to be usual (§ 440, 1). 

Ex, SV fmm ROR 8 ir ib-f mh mhh ib-f pw as to (the phrase) 
‘his heart is drowned’ this means that his heart is forgetful.? 
The negative statement in these definitions is conveyed by x sdm-n-f° 


4. The imperfective fdm:-f is found in a name (§ 194) given to the supreme 
god in some religious texts: Sp Mrr-f irr-f ‘(Whenever)-he-likes-he-does ’.* 
This complex name is expanded in the Pyramid texts® to ST (Jue 
Mrrf irr, msda-f n ir-nf ‘(Whenever)-he-likes-he-does,-(whenever)-he-dislikes- 
he-does-not’, where the gemination is again seen to be negatived by x sdm-n-f. 

5. The use of the geminating sdf in the construction after the genitival 
adjective (§ 191) well illustrates the notions of repetition or continuity belonging 
to that form. Whereas (§ 452, 5) the non-geminating ‘d¢m-f is employed when 
the action referred to occurred in the past (Awa-k n wua-k im-f ‘thy youthful 
vigour in which thou wast’) or is a single event (4rw 2 ms-s ‘the day when she 
shall give birth’), the geminating Sdm-/ is used to describe more generalized acts ; 
such as may often best be rendered by an English noun or gerund. 

Exx. ¢KG BM TLS A wum-k spssw n dd nsw thou shalt eat fine 
things of the king’s gift (ov giving).® 

DAB [oso \ PS LO DS itt rnpt 110 m nk n dd wi nsw I spent 
110 years of life which (lit. of) the king gave to me.’ 

liplougheds., a: A= ZEB Nw mw shwt nt irri dsi in fields of my own 
making.® 


Ors 


= of oe Ay 7 tr n nsnn pt whenever heaven rages.’ Lit. at the 


season of heaven-rages. 


§ 443. The geminating sdm-f in relative clauses.—Among the few 
examples of sSdm-f after the relative adjective “~. n¢y the imperfective form 
ZAP 7:3-% is once found (§ 201, first ex.), and that ina MS. of the Book of 
the Dead which enjoys a good reputation. 

On the other hand, in some examples after the negative relative adjective 
=) = twty, the gemination seems due to the generalizing or characterizing nature 
of the epithet contained in the relative clause. 

Ex. yen fA 4 No! tety thh-f rdyt m hrf one who does not 
transgress the charge laid upon him, lit. what has been placed in his face.’ 
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§ 444. The geminating sdm-f form in adverb clauses.—1. The 
gemination is sometimes found in virtual clauses of éme, when the notion of 


repetition is oss 
xe ee oe ET had -&; 


SA =| 


dd:tw nk s3-t7 when (or whenever) thou 
sailest northwards, Fe cis is paid to eS : 

CI ete VS eae rel ers prrin r pt m nrwt, prri hr tpt 
adnhw-tn when (or whenever) ye go up to heaven as vultures, I go up on the tip 
of your wings.? 

With the verb m3? ‘see’, the gemination occurs irrespective of any notion of 


— 


repetition ; for a possible explanation, see below § 446. 

Exx. ®BPI70S DAKALe}, wat ib pw, mf cSt he is stout of heart 
when he sees a multitude.* A characterization. 

This Djehutnakht said, > R= UR 2 meee f cw n shty pn when 


he saw the asses of this peasant.* Statement of a single occurrence. 


2. In the zfclause of wzrtual clauses of condition, when this precedes the 
then-clause. (But we may also view these examples as clauses of asseveration, 
see § 218.) 

Exx. Ni GoH bh $1 Joe wrr-k mii snb-kwi if (or so surely as) thou 
wishest to see me in health. Variant WX &~ m mrr-k.® 

ee ee) er ie pw. dain ii (or so surely as) 
you love Wepwawet .... say ye.” 

This formula is found with KN m mrr-tn® and \S* 
variants; there are also various similar formulae beginning in the same way, and 
these yield the additional variant S*~ mr-tn° without m. See §§ 454, 1. 4; 


458, for further comments on these alternatives. 


m mr-ti® as 


3. The sdm-f form after prepositions (§ 155) may be either the geminating or 
the non-geminating sdm-:f. Which of the two is chosen appears to depend partly 
on the particular meaning of the preposition and partly on that of the verb in 
question. In certain cases the choice of the geminating sdm-f seems undoubtedly 
due to the notion of refetztion or continuity which is involved. 

So, for example, after mz ‘as when’, ‘like’ in similes. 

Exx. It was like the fashion of a dream {IO Wtel—flURBAUes me 
m3; sw idhy m 36w as when a man of the marshes sees himself in Elephantine.” 

They found their wine lying in their vats 2 :.ck = mi Gdd mw as when 
water flows.!?_ I.e., their wine was as abundant as ever-flowing water. 

In the common phrase Q\S4)Ss yk \\ mi mrr bk im ‘according as this 
humble servant desires’ ?* #2 has a different sense, but the gemination is always 
present; the phrase occurs in letters, where it follows wishes for the welfare of 
the person addressed. 


ao7 


§ 444 


SID U IE, side 


OIUING, FOR: fo 
Sim. 26. 4, 33. 


8 Sin. Bag. Sim. 
26. B52; Stut 1, 230; 
Lkhern, 23. 


4 Peas. R 41-2. 


SS Peas. (Rat. 

PTE 18) iy 

7 Cairo 20153;sim. 
Louvre C 5, 3. In 
other formulae, Brit. 
Mus. 223. 233. 239; 
Belo 247.) ivips 170 
205. 

8 Cairo 20040, a 17; 
20536,@4. In other 
formulae, Brit. Mus. 
579. 584; Louvre 
C177. 196. 

® Cairo 20119, ¢4; 
Brit. Mus. 805. Inan- 
other formula, Cairo 
20606, 5 3. 


10 Cairo 20043, h 2; 
20141, a3; 20164, a2. 


1 Stn. B225=R65. 


13 Urk. iv. 687. 
Sim. Led. 141 (#60); 
P. Kah. 1, 7 (rr). 


DIE IGT Ps Alay Ve 
U4. Lay 2a LO ses, 
36; 36, 3. 52. 


§ 444, 3 


1 Urk. iv. 969, 3. 
Sim. P. Kah. 36, 42; 
Eb, 70, 24, 


2 Turin 1447. Sim. 


PIERRET i. 86; Sem-. 


nah Disp. 2, 8. 

EHR TBS Ts Nese 
26. 

OD [PEL Wy VL GO. 
31. Sim. irr nsw 
‘by the king’s doing’, 
Hamm. 192, 6. 

8> Urk. iv. 363, 10. 

8° Urk, iv. 439, I. 

Sb, The Se He Sey, 
ID AAD Tila, GEE Uy, 
Sim. 4/¢ dd ib-k, Urk. 
iv. 116, 17; 499, 6. 


O Ibn Ds iis, GB 
(AC 2). 

6 Sin. BIIY (77033-/). 

™Rifeh7,3\(mrrf). 

8 Fb. 56, 21 (Sww- 
S)5 89, 18 Grr-tw-F). 

) SBVEL, hs As ZOE 
75; Brit. Mus. 614, 
12; Hamm. 113, 15 
(mrr-f); Munich 3, 
22 (hss). 


WO 72, GH, We. PR 
Sen, 5 Yio. Site Gels 
IE, BS OG BE Bo 


Written 32-4 P.Kah, 
6, 24. 
i708 252.0) Other 


exx. with wz, see 
§ 150. See too Add. 

2 Lun, Lb. 104, 
8; Sum; AZ. 43, 
39, 16. But Saw, 2d. 
30, 26. 


13 See below p. 375, 
nese 


M4 £6. 37, 2-3. Sim. 
26. 39,13; 40, 5. 11; 
Az onlOls LOA Us. 
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Examples of ~ mrr:f ‘according as he desires’ have been quoted § 163, 11, 
and of m mrvr-k ‘so surely as (or ‘if’) thou desirest’ above under (2) at end. Com- 
pare the similar phrase {\ffJZ230! mw msdd ib-f ‘ though his heart hates (it) ’+ 

The expression {\t_, 7 dd, lit. ‘ (being) as gives’, i.e. ‘by the gift of’, seems 
to occur only where the gift is repeated or generalized. 

Ex. [KA\8et— AAAS & m Gt nbd nfrt m dd Wsir a thousand of all good 
things by the gift of Osiris.” 

Where the non-geminating \\/\ # di is substituted,’ it seems not unlikely 
that a single gift is envisaged. 

Analogous to m dd is (XQ m irri ‘by my making’ ;* cf. ‘I did not plan 
works ~~ \\ “= nun m irr:f except by his (Amin’s) doing’,*» but the same phrase 
in another ex.* is less easily translated. 

Another frequent phrase in which generalization seems implied is =>(, 
vr dd ib-f ‘to his heart's content’, lit. ‘according as his heart gives’.+ 

In the case of the two Sdm-f forms of wax we found (§§ 157, I-3; 326, end) 
the gemination after prepositions either when stress is laid on duration or else 
when future time is involved; elsewhere the non-geminating form is usual. 

The reasons for the gemination or for its absence cannot be followed up in 
the case of every preposition. The geminating sdm-f has been noted, for 
example, after z ‘because’,> 4r ‘because’,® 4£/¢ ‘according as’,’ m-@¢ ‘when’, 
‘after ’,® 2-¢#¢-w ‘inasmuch as’.® 

4. In the zfclause of clauses of condition after |= ir (§ 150). 
remarkable divergence is observable between verbs of different classes; whereas 
the jae znf. and anom. verbs regularly employ the non-geminating form (§ 454, 5), 
the 2ae gem. use the geminating Sdm-f. 

Exx. JeSQPC*) {2 iv mek Ar-s wed if thou seest her face green.?° 


jee Sf B48 ir wan-k hne rmt if thou art together with people.Y 


v1 
ee 


Here a 


So too with other verbs of the same class.!2 The explanation may lie in 
the fact that most verbs of the 2ae gem. class have meanings which inherently 
imply repetition or continuity (§ 446). 

In accordance with the general behaviour of the jae zzf. in this case, as 
noted above, we find I—=<F\\~ ir gmk for ‘if thou findest’ in the Ebers 
medical papyrus and elsewhere.!* If, however, another verb immediately follows 
iy and ‘thou findest’ occurs only as a second condition, then it is regularly 
represented by the geminating form gwem-k. 

Ex, j= .... PLACE OHAL... DE ir brk.... gmk drwf 
sm .... Aad-Grk if thou examinest (him after doing this), .... and thou findest 
his side warm .... thou shalt say." 

In such cases the gemination is doubtless due not, as has been supposed, to 


the separation of ‘thou findest’ from éy ‘if’, but to some nuance of repetition or 
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continuity which it is difficult to catch. In favour of this view it is significant 
that the corresponding negation is \—“le.~pK™ ir Grk sw, n gm-n-k ‘if 
thou examinest him and dost not find’,! for we have seen that the negation 
n Sdm:n:f occurs only in cases where a prolonged period is envisaged (§ 418). 
Note that the geminating sdm-f form from wu ‘exist’ may occur after and 
parallel to gmm-k as further continuation of such a complex z/clause.? 


§ 445. Negation of the geminating $dm-f.—1. This form hardly ever 
follows the negative words. 

Exx, 2S ol, | 2 irr-k st, n irrds) st (if) thou dost not do it, she 
does not do it.* But 27-2, zv-(s), might conceivably be read, see § 281. 

ve a IDK CLL 45 nn srr p32 thnkt this bread and beer will not be trifling. 
Probably future, in accordance with § 105, 2.5 For the special leaning of the 


2ae gem. verbs towards geminating sdm:-f, see below § 446. 


2. In several places we have seen the construction ~2Q\r” x Sdmn-f 
serving to negate the geminating sd¢m-f: in present generalizations, § 440, I ; in past 
custom, § 440, 2; in medical definitions, § 442, 3; in a divine name, § 442, 4; 
continuing z/clause with iv, §444, 4 end. Since x sdm-n-f denies the occurrence 
of an action in the course of a more or less prolonged period (§ 105, 3; 418), its 
employment to negate the geminating sdm-f is important, if indirect, testimony to 
the notions of continuity or repetition inherent in the latter. 


3. After iv ‘if’ the sdm-f form = \~ tm-f of the negative verb is used, 
except in the one case mentioned at the end of the last section. Thus the 
negative form of iv mzz:f ‘if he sees’ would be ir ¢m-f mz; see above § 347, 6. 


§ 446. Conclusion.—A theory has recently been advanced® that the 
geminating ‘dm:f was a form specially evolved to serve in the way explained 
above under § 440, 5. 6, namely as subject to an adverbial predicate. On this 
view the second ex. in § 440, 1 would have to be rendered ‘(It is) to an intimate 
(that-)one-has-recourse when there is trouble’. It is undeniable that both here 
and elsewhere emphasis often does seem to rest on an adverbial adjunct, but it is 
equally undeniable that in all the main clauses of § 440, I. 2. 3 a notion of vepedz- 
tion or continuity is invariably present; and the frequent appearance of the 
negation 2 §dm-n:f in connexion with the geminating sdf (§ 445, 2) guarantees 
that such a notion was the usual motive for the choice of this form. Also there 
are some main clauses containing the form where no adverbial adjunct exists." 
Hence the utmost that can be conceded to the new theory is that owing to the 
generality of the geminating sdm-f it was specially prone to be used as a noun, so 
that in particular cases (e.g. § 440, 5. 6; § 442, 5) this may have provided the 
motive for its employment. 
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§ 444, 4 


1 ZO. 39, 8. 


2505107383. Os 


MANES Me SOL 
(var. R161 2m irs). 
Doubtful exx. from 
2ae gem., see GUNN, 
Stud., p. 107. For 
nwnn-f, see § 120end. 

4 Stut 1,295. Sim. 
Stn. B 258. 

5 Contrast, however, 
Pt, 640 (nn Sr). 


6 Pot. Bt. § 28. A 
criticism JZA. 33, 95. 


7 Berl. A/.i. p. 258, 
12 (da-f), qu. Exerc. 
XOXO X27 OL 
(t33-f); Peas. B1, 85 
(dd); Adm. p. 102 
(Ann-tw). 
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1 So too in wz. 
&r-f, § 430. 

2 Cf. the O. K. exx. 
of the imperf. rel. form 
qu. p. 306, n. qa. 


8 Imperative (§ 336); 
negatival complement 
(§ 341); Sdmty-fy form 
(§ 364). 

4 Afterdr ‘if’ (§ 444, 
4) and in iw.f Sdmf 
(§ 463). 


There are, however, other directions in which explanations of recalcitrant 
uses of the imperfective sa¢:f may plausibly be sought. Notions of repetition 
and continuity are perhaps more easily associated with future time than with 
past; this might possibly account for the future sense of wun (§ 118, 2),’ the 
single-action wishes of § 440, 5,2 and the use in clauses of condition (p. 358, 
bottom). Or again the employment may be due to the inherent meaning of 
certain verb-stems. This is particularly likely in the case of 2ae gem. verbs, a 
class specially rich in adjective-verbs (ex. wr, srr, £06, Sum) and containing other 
verbs like wn ‘be’ and mz ‘see’ that similarly bear an implication of continuity. 
It is, at all events, a fact that the 2ae gem. class is found in forms® or syntactic 
employments* where the jae zwf. and anom. verbs do not display the gemina- 
tion. We are here, however, in a hypothetical region where further speculation 
appears barely profitable. 


VO) ConB UL Ie AIRY 
Nina sv restrain, hold back. ve w district, region. 
‘oar sd be aggressive, rage, resent. ON Am coward, poltroon. 
Lae waf (properly waf) lag, delay. a hp \aw. 


ONAN hm flee, retire. Sl faye Anms friend. 


ONe hm-Qt retreat (§ 288). ee &rt what belongs to someone 
hing. 
oie 3) 4tm shut, close, seal. OS ee 
o> ¢ Rie S S00 Sf drwy enemy. 
ee SX 42 be timid, weak, feeble. —. 
soe sprty petitioner. 
a NGs s¢m be powerful; with m, —> 
have . pera ark 
power over; caus. sshm — © $f¢ dignity, worth. 
strengthen. 
a . 
may sd, var. =e sd, break, et re, knbt body of officials or 
smash. magistrates; £d¢y magistrate. 


0 — ‘ht (also é#d) field, holding (of land). ANT fy Wey Nubian. 
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Pew RG ls Eo XXX 


Reading lesson. The following extracts illustrate the use of the geminating 
Sdm-f 2 reference to present, past, and future time, and exhibit the parallelism of 
that form with the imperfective participles. 


(i) Extract from the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah and its duplicate at 
Uronarts :} 


(Sa Neo ir gr m-ht ph (§ 298) 
NNT Soh mm S44 She sshm ib pw n bry. 
= hob WS knt pw id (§ 298), 
=RSobu\s_ A Ast pw hm-ht. 
ey JW SM? BATS him pu mx srw hr te+f, 
I ANS 1D! ia ee dr-ntt sdm Nhs r Gr (§ 304, 3) "7; 
Q— SJ «Sh TORS in wsbf dd (§ 373, 2) kms. 
i : tw) rf, 
oe dd-f sif ; 
uN\s 8 hin-Qt-(tw, § 62), 
ARZ-AS wof rsd. 
~ea PS ash, n rmt(t) ts nt sft st (§ 134), 
ISbRs BMT fewrr pov seo thaw 


1 Berl, A/, i. p. 257. Variants in the Uronarti stela from a copy by Prof. Steindorff. 
2 So Uronarti; Semnah m only, not sdm. For the pregnant sense of » cf. AN dui She DA Amada 5. 
8 The chick w is written for 4. * Uronarti ese SC be 


‘He who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy's heart. To be 
aggressive is to be brave, to retreat is timidity. A real coward is he who is 
debarred from his frontier, for the Nubian hears (only) to fall at a word; the 
answering of him causes him to retire. If one is aggressive against him, he 
shows his back ; if one retreats he falls into aggression. They are not people of 
worth; they are caitiffs broken of heart.’ 


(ii) From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant. The king commands that the 
peasant be detained, but supplied with the necessary food : 


—B PS WRONG er grt (§ 255) nb? shty pn m kewrf (§ 36). 


te Re wank hr rdit (§ 326) di-tw n-f tkw, 
eae one fS nn rait (§ 307) rb:f nt* nth rat (§ 368) nf sé. 
1 Peas. B1, 82-6. 2 Sense clear, but grammar obscure. 8 For nit. 
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oo a Gof 4a sll, 2) wn-in-tw (§ 470) hr rdit nf ¢ 10 hnki ds 2 re nb. 
sl Sooo se dd st imy-r pr wr Rasy s3 (885) Mrw; 


da-f st n hums-f, 
nef dd (§ 373, a) nf st. 


1 These two signs are inverted in the MS. 


Spee ara wT 
ae 


‘“Further, keep alive this peasant himself. Thou shalt cause him to be 
given provisions, without letting him know that thou hast given them to him.” 
So they gave him ten loaves and two jugs of beer every day. The chief steward 
Rensi, son of Meru, used to give them; he used to give them to a companion of 
his, and his companion used to give them to him (the peasant).’ 


(iii) Extract from the rules given to the vizier for the administration of his 
office :} 
ee eS 


ee tho 


ir grt sprt(y)-f(y) (§ 365, 3) 2b 2 Lely hr shut, 


wdf sw mf (§ 507, 4), 


ATSo“N— TE, 
a See ie > tty, ed] 
a eae ne dl 
oo NG 11 —Adtts 
aN ie 
RED OTR! HB 
= pT Pohl ee 
RM DBCS 
6 er 
ee ee, 
PU ies 
LN ee ce 
jes NG eas 


Cen? es 


SS) 


11 Lawn 


m hw sdm n imy-r chwt 
Ant didzt nt tm. 
ivr-f waft r-f hr bd 2 
n shot: m Sme Ti-mhw. 
ir swt shwt-f 
aty thn (§ 328, 1) 2 niwt rst n hnw, 
irr f wihf rf hr hrw 3 m ntt (§ 200, 1) x hp. 
sdf sprty nb bft hp pn 
aty m ef, 
nef grt inn (§ 373, ¢) kndtyw nw w. 
ntf h(3)b sn, 
smi-sn nf brt ww-sn. 
inn:t(w) n-f imt-pr no ; 
nf htm st. 


1 News. Rekhm. 2-3, corrected from duplicates in the tombs of User (U) and Amenemopé (A). 


2 SoU. A; R omits ~ 


8 So A; R sdf. 


* So A; R has only one  (§ 62). 


‘Further, everyone who shall make petition to the vizier concerning fields, 


the vizier shall order him (to come) to him, in addition to listening to the 
overseer of lands and the officials of the cadaster (?). He shall make a postpone- 
ment with regard to him for two months for his fields in Upper and Lower 
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Egypt. But in respect of his fields which are near to the Southern City (i.e. 
Thebes) or to the Residence, he shall make a postponement with regard to him 
for three days according to what is in the law. He shall hear every petitioner 
according to this law which is in his hand. Further, it is he who shall send for 
(lit. fetch) the district-assessors, and it is he who shall despatch them that they 
may report to him the state of their districts. There shall be brought to him 
all wills; it is he who shall seal them.’ 


Pea Noa XN I 
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§ 447. The perfective sdm-f not a unity.'—To put the discussion on 
a sound basis, it must first be admitted that the perfective sdf probably 
embraces two distinct forms, though these are usually indistinguishable even in 
the mutable verbs. The evidence may be summarized as follows. (1) One 
verb actually shows three Sadm:f forms; this is the anomalous verb 4 zx, with 
the geminating (imperfective) form }””~<— ixn-f (§ 439) and the two perfective 
forms jf in:f and f”— int-f, the last a curious form of active meaning with 
intrusive ¢, (2) The anomalous verb for ‘come’ has only two sd:f forms from 
the stem »% zw, but one of these, namely »}x~ iwt-f, seems to correspond in usage 
to int:f from inx(z) just mentioned, while the other a®YS— iw:f, though not 
showing the gemination, is partly imperfective and partly perfective in its uses; 
see below § 459. (3) From time to time mysterious forms in -w are found from 
jae inf. and 4ae inf. stems, exx. MWS Aw ‘fall’? SB mrw ‘love’, ole Amsw 
‘sit’;* such forms it seems natural to distinguish from those of more normal 
writing. (4) The principal argument, however, is drawn from facts belonging to 
the two extreme ends of Egyptian linguistic history. The non-geminating sdm-f 
has survived in Coptic in one use, namely as object after ¢Z ‘cause’, and here the 
jae inf. verbs exhibit the vocalization *eridf, older doubtless *feridf, ex. Bohairic 
Omestos ‘cause that she bear’, Eg. dit ms(y)-s;° sporadic variants in Dyn. XVIII, 
like A\\©2\la giles; dd pry s 2 htp ‘who causes two men to go forth (from the 
court of justice) contented’,* confirm the latent presence of the third weak radical 
y in the normal writing [a after dz. Professor Sethe has, however, shown from 
the Pyramid Texts that beside the sdm-:f forms from jae 7f. verbs used after 
di and rdi, there are others, never so employed, which have a final -w or -y 
corresponding to variant writings with prothetic 7 (§ 272); exx. A P— fw," 
var. (S— Berk ;® Rolle Zy-f? var. Ve 2a; 1° and sometimes these 
endings and prothetic ¢ appear together, exx. |X} thnw 5" (SF) y.% But if, 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 323-352, where, 
however, different con- 
clusions are reached. 
Sub-sections (3) and 
(4) of this paragraph 
require reconsidera- 
tion in the light of 
Edel’s researches, for 
which see above, in 
the Additions and 
Corrections, p. Xxxiv 


2 £6. 88 193 of, 
16); este. 352) (all 
after prepositions) ; 
Lac. TR. 23, 12 (after 
negative 72). 

8 Stut 4,19; Cairo 
20538, i. 26-7. For 
rw, Siut 4, 293 hrw, 
7b. 31 see p. 47, n. I. 

NI Titi Ho, oe} 
(after 43). Sim. caus. 
2-lit. sddw-tn, SPIEG.- 
PORTN. i. 4, II (after 
mt). 

5 See AZ. 22, 28 
foll. 


6 Urk. iv. 49. 


7 Pyr. 794 6. 
8 Pyr, 1012 ¢, 
9 Pyr. 923 a. 
SORT O: 

 Pyr, 1346 a, 
12 Pyr, 13744. 


§ 447 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


te ILI SAS EN iy 1 OE 
Sim. Pt. 462. 

2 Urk. iv. 776, 14. 
Sim. P. Kah. 36, 34. 

3 Sh. S. 134, Sim. 
Peas. B1, 60. 

4 Peas. R103. Sim. 
Weesten 85 105) 9) 17 5 
Urk. iv. 1088, 5. 


as is supposed with much probability, the prothetic 2 represents merely a short 
helping vowel employed when two initial consonants chance to be juxtaposed 
without intervening vowel, then we must reconstruct from these writings some 
such vocalizations as **Zrawek, **hndw; these vocalizations do not square at all 
with those deducible, as we have just seen, from Coptic, for Coptic points to 
vocalizations like *Zatwdék, *henie, Thus we are driven to infer for the jae cf. 
class the existence of at least two types of non-geminating sdm-f, one with the 
initial consonants juxtaposed without intervening vowel, and the other beginning 
with an unaccented shut syllable (fer-, Gar-, hen-). The Middle Kingdom 
writings seldom or never permit us to recognize these two types; the rare 
writings with -w, like M}\ea above quoted, might indeed belong to the **Zndw 
type, but we could not be certain whether a writing like <P {\||— gmy-& should 
be understood as **gmdayek or as *gemyh. 


The above argument goes to prove (1) that the non-geminating sdm-f 
form embraces more than one sub-form, and (2) that these different sub-forms 
cannot be identified at sight. As a practical measure, therefore, we are forced 
to treat the non-geminating sdm-:f as a unity; does this necessarily render our 
treatment of it unscientific? Perhaps not, for the following reason. It has 
been argued (§ 411, 1) that the geminating and non-geminating sdm-f forms are 
derivatives of the corresponding passive participles, and we have found no reason 
for thinking that there existed more than one non-geminating (perfective) passive 
participle. It is quite conceivable that the sdm-f form derived from the perfective 
passive participle may have developed different vocalizations for different uses, 
just as the imperfect in Arabic has its subjunctive and jussive moods. These 
vocalic differences are beyond our purview, and we must necessarily ignore them; 
but we seem justified in describing the non-geminating sdf, on grounds of 
origin, as the perfective s¢m-:f, and in seeking to connect its various meanings 
with those of the originating perfective passive participle. 

Ops. In two cases—namely in explaining sp Sdm-f ‘he never heard’ (§ 456) 
and xu sdm-f ‘he will not hear’ (§ 457), as opposed to » sdw:f ‘he did not hear’ 
($ 455)—we shall argue from observed differences in the non-geminating sdm-f 


forms employed. It may turn out that such forms as int:-f, iwt-f and gmy-f are 
exclusively prospective in meaning. 


§ 448. Forms of the perfective $dm-f from the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. Exx. affirm kof ‘that it may be cool’;! &~ ‘that they may 
be’? (for probable cases of Sdm-n:/ similarly written see §§ 413; 414, 1); “ 
mk ‘thou wilt see’.® The verb ‘see’ also has the peculiar form >} ~> m:n-k;! 
this we have met with (§ 439) as equivalent of the geminating sdm:f, but it is 
much commoner as variant of the non-geminating sdm-f, 
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jae inf. Exx. OYA 4-& ‘thou goest down’;! £3 pr ‘(that) should go 
forth’ ;? fjoA— a ms-t(w)-f ‘is born’. Thus the third weak radical is usually left 
unwritten ; only in the Ist pers. sing. is it apt to combine with the suffix as -y, 
ex. [| lay pry* (for clearness sake to be transcribed pvy-i), beside shorter 
writings like my asf 472;° it is possible that the difference of spelling may in 
some cases represent a difference of form, see below § 457. Sporadic writings 
occur, however, where -y appears before other suffixes or before nom. subj., 
exx, =| {"" zxy-sm ‘that they may make’;* «| ivy ‘may.... make’.”. For 
the rarer writings with -w, see § 447. 

‘Make’ as a rule writes but one 7, see the exx. just quoted, and = iv-/;§ 
*e ir-tw ;° but «<, to be read iv-&, occurs by way of exception.’ 

‘Seize’ is occasionally spelt yr z¢," but the writing 241? with the 
later change of ¢ into ¢ (§ 281) is commoner. 

gaetnf. Exx. {fl dhe msd-tn ‘ye hate’; ? J.B ALS beef ‘it is weary ’.™ 
The final weak consonant hardly ever appears, except in Ist pers. sing., ex. 
—£\ By | | A yh ewozy-Z ‘that I might steal’ ;* compare, however, — 0 { 4] rupy ‘may 
flourish’; 1° |=) @i—> mdwy-k ‘thou speakest’; also o{\ [le\ Amsw, § 447." 

caus. 2-lit. Note the strange form [|S 4)-~ sddw-tn ‘ye shall relate’.18 


evel 


caus, 2ae gem. For [la J JQ 560-2 ‘ mayst thou have refreshment’ see § 440, 5. 


Ha 
anom. ‘Give’ has forms with 7, like —y8 rdi-2,2? =\> rdi-t(w)," but also, 
rather more frequently, forms without 7, like <> di-#, =e di-tw.* In old 
religious texts spellings like = d(z)-& are occasionally found.2* Once we have 
sl | before nom. subj. ;% cf. similar forms under ae zf. above. 


caus. 3ae inf. Note with final -y [ih Q\ sasy-¢n ‘that ye may deliver’.! 


‘Bring’ differentiates two forms: one without ¢, ex. f 7z-2;°* another 
with ¢ (see above § 447), ex. fi.= int-f;* for the latter there appears just before 
Dyn. XVIII a variant {JZ zxt(w)-f,?* due to loss of value of wand possibly also to 
confusion with the passive, which ** thus becomes indistinguishable from the active. 

- ‘Come’ shows from the stem with -2 such forms as ]) 4 zy:;f Far commoner, 
however, are forms from the -w stem, namely a form without -¢, 2° zw-/, and second, 
a form with intrusive -¢ (see § 447), ex. Atx zwt-f; see below § 459. 


Thus the outstanding characteristic of the perfective sd-f is absence of 
gemination, just as the presence of gemination is the characteristic of the imper- 
fective sdm-f; no definite obstacle stands in the way of a derivation from the 
perfective passive participle (§ 411, 1), a derivation which is indeed suggested by 
the ending -y in some jae znf. and anom. forms. The forms zw¢-f and in¢-f may 
be due to the analogy of the infinitive, or may even be infinitives replacing 
sdm:f forms that were too much reduced to serve their purpose adequately. 
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IRI 1 Lyre 

* Hamm. 192, 11. 

8 Berlin AZ. i, p. 
258, 18. 20. 

4 Eb, 30, 8. 

DIT Vg, Ufc 

OAS, Ii Chi Tc 
Sim. iry-k, 76. 1074, 
145 dgy-k, 1b. 117, 6; 
gmy-k, P. Kah. 6, 18. 
23; iry-f, Arm. 103, 53 
mryf, Urk. iv. 1163, 
TO 474:425205 3274 03); 
ddy-n, Lutz, 34, 66, 2. 

aD ae C1 PaeY Wa ae 
Sim. pry, Urk. iv. 49, 
1, qu. § 447; Asy, 20. 
121, 53 939,93 1207, 
Ue 

OE Tig BOR 

NIE IK Vos A, LOK 

IIHS PSSA): 

Il Cairo 20001, 6 4. 

OTHE Nh tin WOVE 
Sim. it.tw, ZO. 2, 3. 

18 Cairo 20003, a 2+ 


1% Eb. 39, 3-4- 
15 Peas. Bt. 26. 


16 S27, B167; sim. 
rupyk, Sh. S. 168. 


WPF OV5. O24. 

18 SPIEG.-PORTN. i. 
Awl: 

1 Weste, 9, 23=4. 
Sim. skdy.k, Urk, iv. 
113, 17 sscy,, Brit. 
Mus. 580. 

CON estc Os Le 

21 Munich 3, 12. 

22 Peas. BI, 29. 

23 Westc. 8, 3. 

24 Lac. DR. 44, 6. 

2 LAC. ZR. 20, 5. 

26 76, 58, 10. Sim. 
Peas. BI, 252 (27-2). 

21 PP. Kah 30, 386 
31, 1; lkhern. 4. 

2 Westc. 7,8; 8, 3- 

29 Weste. 5, 11. 


§ 449 


1 See GUNN, Stud, 
p. 72. 


2 Brit. Mus. 828. 
Sim. S77. B 265 (was); 
285 (Sa-2). 

D Sia IR Be Te 
Peas. Bt. 24; B1, 53. 
74; P. Kah. 4, 5. 23- 
Sim. ddi Sh. S. 88. 

GI Mags Bek Vly Pe 
5, Dyn. XIII. 

4 Cairo 20001. 
20007. 20011. 20012; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 3; 
Hamm. 1,3. Seenow 
Arch. dg. Arch. 1, 81, 
opposing an argument 
in POL. § 78. 
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§ 449. Meaning of the perfective sdm-f form.—In dealing with the 
perfective passive participle, we found that this could be used to describe events 
belonging alike to past, to present, or to future time (§ 369, I. 3. 5); it differed 
from the imperfective passive participle only in the fact that the latter gives 
prominence to some notion of repetition or continuity associated with the act 
described. If, as we have conjectured, the perfective sdm-f originated in the 
perfective passive participle, it ought to possess substantially the same range of 
meaning as that participle. Such is, in fact, actually the case, save that the 
Sdm-n:f form has largely superseded the employment of the perfective fdm-f 
in reference to past events. In past narration, the perfective s‘dm:f is but 
little used in affirmative main clauses (§ 450, 1); on the contrary it is quite 
commonly employed in sentences or clauses negatived by ~ (§ 455). For the 
description of both present and future actions the perfective sdm-f is of very 
frequent occurrence, as we shall see. It is important to realize that though this 
form contains no implication of repetition or continuity, the facts which it 
describes may nevertheless possess that character; a generalization may be 
made or a custom affirmed without any explicit avowal that such is its nature; 
see above § 367 and below § 450, 2. 

The perfective sdm-f is distinguishable as such only in the mutable verbs, 
and it is these which will mainly be considered in the following paragraphs. On 
occasion, however, we may be compelled to discuss under this head forms from 
immutable verbs, like da-f in § 450, 1. The absence of any hint of repetition or 
continuity here makes it probable that the form has been rightly classified. 


§ 450. The perfective Sdm-f in affirmative main clauses.—1. Pas/ 
reference. In Old Egyptian the non-geminating sdm:f is fairly frequent in 
past narration with verbs showing an object,! but towards Dyn. VI the sadm-n-f 
form can be seen gradually superseding it in this use. Nevertheless, undoubted 
examples of the earlier custom can still be found in Middle Egyptian. 

Ex. yh]. => ys mQd Ble? = Ss radi i (read wi) hmf r sk n 
tm, hs wi huef hrf r ct wrt His Majesty appointed me to be scribe of the 
cadaster (?); His Majesty praised me for it very much.2 

This use of Sdm-f can be detected with certainty only in the case of verbs 
with feminine infinitives, since with other verbs the absolute use of the infinitive 
(§ 306, 2) offers an alternative possibility. 

Narrations are often introduced by \~ dd-f ‘he said’,* once written | 4) 
idd:f ** with prothetic 2 (§ 272). In texts of the early Middle Kingdom * ad is 
used in the same way,‘ and may be sdm-f with ellipse of the subject. 

A similar explanation might be thought to apply to that dd which occurs 
at the beginning of Middle Kingdom letters. 
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Ex. Stay ReaQaryh G4 n pr dt Nni dd n imy-r pr Ti-ib 


the servant of the estate Neni speaks to the steward lyeb.? 

The sdm-f form is excluded, however, by cases showing the fem. ending a -¢. 

Ex. YW ay—V 4 || sat ddt n sn-s the sister speaks to the brother.? 

The choice thus lies between an active participle and the old perfective. To 
the latter the 3rd pers. and active sense are perhaps obstacles. The former view 
seems preferable, demotic offering an analogous formula.” 

In texts where the sdm-n-f form is usual for past narration the sdm:f with 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) sometimes takes its place. 

Exx. Ul LR PCAs bt bof def of, Bbf drt, 
irf ns htp-di-nsw lo, His Majesty Bretclindl forth his arm, and bent his hand, 
and made for her the funerary oblation.® 

“Px wet Zd-t(w):s (only) one (wisp) has been damaged.* 

It will be seen later (§ 462) that zw+non-geminating sam-f served now and 
then to express past custom. Otherwise, the cases above enumerated appear to 
exhaust the material for perfective sdm-f in reference to past events, so far as 
affirmative sentences are concerned. In negative sentences referring to past 
events perfective Sdm:f is, as we have already stated (§ 449), very common; 
further details below §§ 455, 1; 456. 


2. In reference to present occurrences; the fact is described simply, without 
any consideration whether it is a single or a repeated happening, whether it is 
momentary or prolonged. 

Exx, wi (22 ell di wk spd r pst I give theea bird tocook. The 
act eG galas is a Bree momentary act. 

ech ec w= rai-tw mitt (r) rwty truth is cast outside.® 
cau is described, but without stress being laid on its continuity.’ 

S|) Kod Grz m Re I arise as Ré.* Descriptions in religious spells are 
perhaps best classified here, though they might seem to be vaguely prospective 
or optative. 

So too in the compound narrative forms zw sdm-f (below § 462), che Sduv-f 
(below § 477, 1). Fora similar use in negative sentences, see below § 455, 2 


3. With future reference. 

Exx. {IOI\~ ca, oc-= mss m 3bd 1 (n) prt, sw 15 she will give birth on the 
fifteenth day of the first month of winter.® 

SVS mrk pr-k thou shalt see thy home.’ 

Other forms employed in this case: ¥f' di-2 11 — yh vdi-z.2 An isolated writing, 
\aqc. From wan ‘exist’ the imperf. 2°" wan-f is universally employed, 
provided no particle, or merely mk ‘behold’,!* precedes ; see above §§ 107, 1; 118, 2. 
The negation of the future is, as we have seen, xu Sdm-f; see further § 457. 


A prevalent 
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§ 450, | 


IDI Oy Bic 
Sim. 2. 28, 5 ; 29, 1; 
3, 255 31, 30. 


2Z.to D., Hu bowl, 
Ty (Sibi Hay (CHS 
linen, 1. 


2S His as Ty 


8 Urk, iv. 28, 16- 
29,1. Sim. Sz, R17. 
21; B113.242-3; BA. 
i. 8,9; Urk. iv. 220, 4. 

* Peas. Bi, 14. 


5 Meir iii. 23. Sim. 
Peas. Br, 14 (ét-2); 
28 (h2-2, Cqwz-R) ; aor 
4,2 (mrd); p. 104 
(did); P. Pet. 1116 B, 
38 (di). 

8 Adm. p.102. Sim. 
2b. p. 106 (dw;-tw) ; 
Sin, B233(swré-tw-f). 

7 Active, ex. Siz. 
B 66 (wr); a proverb, 
Pt. 268 (mr), qu. 
Exerc. XXVII, (a). 

8 Lac. ZR. 13, 4. 
Sim. 2. 20, Tt (és); 
20, 4 21,1 (4°); 
21, 45 (dif); Ed. 2, 
1 (ty). 


® Westc.9,15. Sim. 

Sh. S.139(sda-t); Sin. 
B 192 (ér-tw); Cairo 
20303, & 8 (Sa.f); Eb. 
30, 8 (pry-t); Urk. 
iv. 649, 12 (C4¢.2)., 

10° S%. S. 134. Sim. 
76, 168 (rnpy-h). 

11 Sh. S. 139. 140. 
146, 

aT SRo Se 72s Les 
41; passive Sz. B 281. 

128 Louvre C Io 
(Dyn. XIIJ) asin L. E. 

18 Exx., § 234 (p.178, 
n. 16). 


§ 450, 4 


BELCAS eB Als ana Os 
Sim. with di, 72.7. S. 
by TR INCL 7S 7, 
13; 2. p.9, top; Urk. 
iv. 753, 8. Also 1st 
pers., Sad.2 rf, Sh. S. 
Pics Hey 

S°Urk. iv. 1001, 3- 
Sim.7z6, 1090, 13 (Aa-2); 
the neg. verb imy-, 
see § 345. 

SP. Kak. 34, 3: 
Sim. ivy.n, Urk. iv. 
BYU UR Cah UA 
117, 6. 

4 P. Kah. 35, 38. 

5 Sim. Harh. 618; 
Weste. 7, 8 (dnt-k). 

a) 01 OL 2 
1090, 5 (m3-k), 

7 Moscow I, 6-7. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 3 (@-/). 

Seeds. Bit) 100; 
Sim. Westc. 7. 24. 

SNC rexiv. 113, 1775 
DLO seis 

10 Urk, iv. 116, 18. 


1 Zed. 154. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1092, 18. 


12 Cairo 20040, a 2; 
Leyd. V 3. 

13 Urk, iv. 1088, 5. 

14 Cairo 20538, ii. 
cy. 

15 Sin. B 167. 


16 BUDGE, p. 165, 
123 167, 6. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 492, 7. 


'T Urk. iv. 1074. 

WOT bo, SES HbA 8 6 

19 AZ, 38, 140. 

20 Westc. 11, 7. 15. 
Sim. AZ. 38, 136. 

2t Peas. B1, 36. 
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4. The perfective s¢m-f is common also in weshes and exhortations, which 
are often hard to distinguish from one another and from the simple future use. 
The addition of the enclitic particles ~% or vf (§ 252, 2 and 3 a) may help to 


indicate this use. 
Exx. DU $2) yh atk rk wi Gti give thou me my chattels. 


mau Be 


Do? A & 2] 20-2 hr sdt hrs be thou angry concerning what deserves 


anger, lit. that angered for it.? 
mw eo Asi 2 DB es— irywkh Hry-§f nb Nn-nsw ib-k may Arsaphes, 


lord of Heracleopolis Magna, perform for thee thy desire.* 7vy is an exceptional 


writing (§ 448), <= zy being normal.t 


Oe Pe tee AT HRS REAL int nf Hp hipt f, wnmf m 


a Aro OSS 
rf, m3f° mn irty-f may the Inundation god bring him his offering, may he eat 
with his mouth, may he see with his eyes.’ 
LI xAllac® aA» ssw, hs tw Hry-3f thou praised one, may Arsaphes 


au 


a= 


An An, 


praise thee.® 

The various verb-classes are sufficiently illustrated in the above examples; 
one may add caus. 2ae gem. |la | \ff— skbd-k (probably perfective, § 440, 5), caus. 
jae inf. |G \\XX skdy-k, and anom, a? iwt.° Here probably belongs the use 
of the perfective sdm:f as continuation of the imperative (§ 337), though this 
might often be translated as a clause of purpose. Fora similar, but nevertheless 
distinct, use of the imperfective sdm-f in exhortations see § 440, 5. 

5. After various particles, in reference to future events. Whether simple 
futurity, wishes, commands, exhortations, or consequences are meant depends 
upon the particle employed. See also Lesson XVIII above. 

(2) After | © 2% (§ 228) expressing future conseguences or exhortations. 

Ex. | & m=) ts @ th ir-n dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together." 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. ©\y8 mri," but also —\\_, mewk; 8 BS 
wni;'* 3ae inf., see ir-n above ; gae inf. — oll{ Al rupy;* anom, S di-k.®& An 
example with the imperfective (~— dd-k has been quoted in § 440, 4, the reason 
for the gemination being that the command there given is of a general and 
lasting character. 

The negative form of if Sdm-f is ig tm-f sdm/(w), see § 346, 4. 

(6) After fh 4h Ze or [ B4) Zwy (§ 238), expressing wzshes. 

Ex. [®o|oSonys sw iry-k Oft dai O that thou mayst act according 
as I say.!" 

Forms employed: 2a¢ gem. OW | mii; jae inf. J wp-k; anom, 
di-tn,® but also «= radi-t(w).”! 

No negative forms have been found, since 4: x Sdm-f, illustrated below 
§ 455, 1, is the negation of 47 Sdm-n-/. 
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(c) After © Gr (§ 239), expressing fucurtty. 

Ex, Soo)! TE eh? Joe br di hi-f sm sif r che hr st-f His Majesty 
will cause his son to go to rise up in his place. 

The material for the mutable verbs is scanty; 2ae gem. a mrt(w).? 


(¢) After 4) 4 (§ 242), expressing future result or injunction. 

Ex. OQ\MeeSel\ & ir-tw ft iry then one shall act accordingly.’ 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. O'R mini;* Eo wwk;°* jae inf. see ir-tw 
above ; gae inf. US \le\ Amsw;* anom. FR dvi,’ but also sh raii;* from 
‘come’ ¢~ zw:f,? but also AS zwi,! see §459. A form =" looks as though 
it were imperfective (é77-£), but is possibly either a mistake or a writing of the 
perfective z7£. 

The negative form of £7 sdm-f is kr tm-f Sdm(w), see § 3.46, 5. 

The evidence above quoted goes to show that, when a particle precedes, it 
is the simplest form of sdm-:f which usually follows. The particle supplies the 
special nuance of meaning to be given to the verb, and only in exceptional cases 
(see under a at end, aa-£) is that meaning further complicated by the notion of 
repetition or custom which the imperfective ‘¢m:f would imply. The same holds 
good in the three already studied constructions to be considered next. 

(e) The construction xéf (or ix X) Sdm-f (§ 227, 2), with fucure meaning.” 

Exx. 2 Bo2KKG, 425 uf iref wi p3 t hukt (it is) he (who) shall make for 
me this bread and beer.!* 


mm 50 JOS HIS H~ YL NBS tx iduw Gow ir sd ngn n pry s: 
(it is) the deputy Gebu (who) shall act (as) guardian (lit. child-rearer) to my son." 
In this construction zz occurs only when the subject is a noun; when the 
subject is a pronoun it is the independent pronoun which is employed, usually 
the later independent pronoun, but more rarely the earlier one. Further exx. are: 
ene ink rdi-i ir-twf n-k I will cause it to be made for thee." 
a L\KYEC — TL BoP Se dwit(y)-f(y) s(y) swt nG-f he who shall praise her, 
he shall live.1® In an archaistic text. 
Forms employed: 2ae gem. no certain instance; jae zf. see ir:f above; 
Li hsf3" gae inf. 0 \§3— hms-s;¥ anom. ~ rdi-s: I inf,” ABS twi-fom 
Oss. The original meaning of 2tf sdm-f may have been ‘to him belongs that he 
should hear’, cf. French 2/ entendra from ile intendere habet.*» For the possessive 
sense of tf see § 114, 3. 


(/) The construction $7-f Sdm-f (§ 239), with future meaning. 
Ex. © @l—==eI NIA 5, Gr-tw it-tw-s m irtt it shall be washed in milk.” 


ea ta 


Forms employed: jae inf. see it-tw-s above; I~ sa-f;” anom. — dif ;* 
Qe wf 
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1 Urk. iv. 690, 5. 

SWAG, Shp, 
II, qu. § 187. 

DI ISTID, Ny PRS. 
iry:t, Adm. p. 105. 

STIVESiCROaire 

DIE. IGT oy EN OS 

SP: Kaiw30,22. 

O72, IK Seon ie 
Sim. 26. 13, 36. 

8 Weste. 9, 17. 

® P. Kah. 29, 20; 
36, 16; Urk, iv. 836, 
16. 


Tne 


Nee, ILE Tie 
Lod 


“6. 
A Ae Ook if 


12 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. v. 


3 Stut 1, 323-4. 


MS 2), WEY Gy UP Vins 


WII IGT Ny Pyle 
Sim. #4.1, 8. With 
Nik Es Kah. 30, Ox 
IR IAR ARO eI e 

‘ah. 12, 11. 

16 Urk. iv. 257, 14. 
Sim, 26. 251,8; Ura. 
VE UEY iy he 

W Hat-Nub 10, 12, 
qu. § 227, 2. 

1 Urk. iv. 257, 9» 

NN EE HGH BA, Ub 

20 Urk. v. 155, 113 
Westc. 9,8, qu. § 227, 
2; £0. 58, 10. 

EN OCI Iw bai ie 

BLD TBAT. Ye}, Sek 

21 Fb. 59, 8. 

22 Urk.iv. 1111, 12. 

23 Urk. iv. 1107, 5, 
qu. § 239; ai-tw, Eb. 
44, 3- 

24 P. Kah. 22, 1-2. 


§ 450, 5, ¢ 


1 Urk. iv. 1090. 
2 Urk. iv. 768, 12. 
PLA ICI Oy EXO 10 


4 After mk, see 
diz in AZ. 59, 24 (1, 
5); tz-¢win S2x. Br81 
and U/rf. iv. 80, 8 is 
more probably fd. 
n-f;in Peas. Bi, 81 iw 
is ambiguous. After 
ist, see an ex. § 212. 
"Ist wn, see § 107, 2. 


5 Sin. B158. Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 37; pass. 
mpiw, Eleph, 22. 

6 Westc. 8, 11. 

1 P. Kah. 36, 34. 
See § 118, 2. 

8 P, Kah, 28, 26. 

TAPS IBN Gy IVA 

WO RI, Je) 36, (OS 
Sin. B 100. 

WT Ork- ve AO; Te 

IE PH Kah, Oy 15. 

18 Urk. iv. 863, 7. 
sim, 2. Kah, 2, 8. 

MIAN Boy Bye 
a5e Tie 

ED IAS IME, EXoy, Noir 
Lhhern. 4. 

OID, UG BS 3H 
Site WAG rd vens 2k 
453 Westt. 11, 123 
LuTz 34, 66, II. 

17 Louvre C14, 13. 

18 Urk, iv. 198, 6 
(ivi). 

ICING Fi el iC) 
(irf). 

20 Brit. Mus. 239; 
Berl. A/, i. pp. 179. 
205; Cairo 20043, 2 2. 

at Vi, hy Py Olu 
§ 184, I. 

22 Hamm. 113, 10, 
qu. § 442, I. 
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(zg) The construction &3:f sdm-f (§ 242), future meaning, usually future result. 
Ex. KSUYEI 4% iv-k mitt thou shalt do the like. 
Forms employed: jae inf. see iv-k above; anom. ‘Ss di-tw;? Rr inf? 


Oss. 7st and mk appear to exert less influence over the sdm-f form than the 
other particles studied above, since they are followed sometimes by the imperfective 
(above § 440, OBS.) and sometimes by the perfective fdm-f* The more expressive 
a particle is, the less likely it is to be followed by the imperfective sdm-f, since it 
would not as a rule be desired further to encumber the meaning with the notions of 
repetition or continuity which would be implied by that form. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the use with the negatives 7 (§ 455) and xm (§ 457), as well as with the 
auxiliary verb zw (§ 462). In all these cases the perfective s‘dm-:f is usual and 
the imperfective Sdm:f very rare. 


§ 451. The perfective Sdm-f in subordinate clauses.—As contrasted 
with the sdm-n-f form with its relatively past meaning in all affirmative subordinate 
clauses (§ 414, 2), the sdm-f form has reference to time which is either ve/atively 
present or else relatively future (prospective), i.e. time either contemporary with, 
or posterior to, that of the main verb; only when preceded by a preposition like 
dr ‘since’ does it refer to relatively past time (§ 454, 4). All this holds good 
alike of the perfective and of the imperfective sdm-f (§ 441), the sole difference 
being that the perfective fdm-f is destitute of the additional implication of 
repetition or continuity usually discernible in the imperfective sdm-f. 


§ 452. The perfective Sdm-f in noun clauses.—1. As od7ec¢t of various 
verbs, or swzdyect of their passives; (a) with prospective, i.e. relatively future 
meaning (§ 184, 1). 

The commonest case is with ,, vd, «» di ‘cause’, ‘allow’ (§ 70) and with 
the corresponding imperative | \\=— imi (§§ 336; 338, 2). Examples have already 
been quoted, so that it will be sufficient to detail the forms employed in the case 
of the mutable verbs: 2ae gem. © Wy mzi,> also rarely “\ ¥ mi; * Bo 
wk" (for suspect forms with the gemination see p. 379, top); jae “uf Lid ds;8 
= ivf, with rst pers. sing. || yh zry-z;!° except in Ist pers. sing. y is but rarely 
written, exception [3\)a pry" (§ 447); gae inf. UR Ams-s 3? LN rnpy-k;8 
ANON patti fo int fy AS dwifst 

After other verbs it is usual to find the perfective sam-f in the case of the 
jae tnf.; so after wd ‘command’ we find  zv-f}" and similar forms occur after 
di m ib ‘determine ’, lit. ‘ place in (one’s) heart’,!® and dd ‘say’, ‘promise’.!® So 
too we have jf 4s ‘that....should praise’ after mri ‘desire’,?° and FW derf 
(for dg:f from dgi) ‘that he can look’ after gm ‘find’! The only exception in 
M. E. is a geminating form frr-(2) ‘that I go forth’ after wa ‘command ’.” 

When the objective sdm:f comes from the 2ae gem. class, there is some 
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hesitation between the geminating and non-geminating forms. Geminating 
$dm:f forms from m3? ‘see’ after sud ‘fear’, and from wu ‘be’ after mrz ‘desire’ 
and wd ‘command’ have been quoted in § 442, 1. Against these, however, have 
to be set occasional examples of the non-geminating sdm:f of wan after mr. 

Ex. SO +e G29 5 mrtnf wns hr nst-f who he wished should be 
(lit. that she should be) on his seat. 


(6) Objective sdm-f with relatively present sense after gmi ‘find’. 
Ex. \s Pel] Re BO |\ u-Gt emt hmi ir-tw Gt im after My Majesty 
had found that ceremonies were being performed there.’ 


2. In the noun clause used as odzect and introduced by xé¢ (§ 187), the 
perfective s‘dm:f may have prospective meaning. 

Ex; Tuthmosis .... whom they created.... 6... +4lefeo +f nit ir-f 
nsyt (°) wht knowing that he would have (lit. make) a prolonged kingship.’ 

3. No general statement can be made as to the form of sd-f when this 
serves as subject (§ 188), except in the cases of the sdm:-f form after 56 x sp 
never nas. never did . lit. “it has not. occurred that......,“it did not occur 
PILE oh: ’, and after Jo} nfr pw ‘there is (are) not’. In both these cases the 
perfective sdm:f is used, see below § 456. 


4. As predicate with pw as subject (§ 189) the s¢m:f form is imperfective in 
general definitions (§ 442, 3), but may be perfective even in a general characteriza- 
tion (see § 189, 2). Whether aS zw-fin the colophon of literary compositions 
(§ 189, 1) is perfective or imperfective remains obscure. 


5. After the genttival adjective (§ 191) the Sdm-f form is imperfective or 
geminating in phrases involving repeated or continued acts (§ 442, 5). In other 
cases the perfective sdm:f is used. 

Exx. [© (|All Z7w x ms-s on the day of her giving birth. A single act 
is envisaged. 

Q\l oF —_ BS a2! mi shirk n wn-k tp t2 according to thy way when (lit. of) 
thou wast upon earth.’ For present and future time wzz:f would be employed 
(exx. in § 191). 


§ 453. The perfective sdm-f in relative clauses.—Examples of the 
perfective sd¢m-f in virtual relative clauses have been quoted in § 196, 2, and it 
is doubtless due to mere chance that similar examples have not been found 
(except negatively as x sdm-f) after the relative adjectives. After the negative 
relative adjective zw¢y there are some instances of the imperfective sdm-/; these 
have been quoted in § 443. The fact that a clause is relative appears to exert 
no influence upon the form of the verb occurring therein. 
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l Urk, iv. 341, 8. 
Sim. Cairo 20712, a 
Io, qu. § 186, 2. 


SOAS, Ie YiSlhy As 
Sim. Westc. 32, 4, qu. 
§ 184, 2. 


8 Urk. iv. 593, 5. 


‘SP Kop 6,020: 
Sim. mdwy-k, Pt.624. 


DO Wide iN GRO 
Sim. 2. 497, 10, qu. 
§ I9I. 


§ 454, 1 


1 Siz. B 52-3. 

SRO RAO. Te 

2 S775) B233=4. 
Sim. U7k. iv. 890, 
IO-I1. 

* Urk. iv. 123, 4= 
BIL, 2) Gri) Ser. 
R 84 (Af). 

SF LUGR By IOr 


6 Cairo 20003, a 2. 
Sim. 26. 20043, / 2. 


UM AYHTs Bh, diy fib 
Sr2itae 


8 Sin. B 60, con- 
trasted with 2d. 59. 
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§ 454. The perfective Sdm-f in adverb clauses.—1. Virtual clauses 
of time, circumstance, condition. A very sketchy treatment is here imposed 
because of the difficulty of discriminating between main clauses and virtual adverb 
clauses on the one hand, and on the other hand between the several varieties 
of virtual adverb clauses, from which, moreover, virtual relative clauses (§ 196) 
are barely separable. 

Differences are here discernible in the different verb-classes, and according 
as the virtual adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 

To take the jae znf., gae inf., and anom. verb-classes first, here the perfective 
$dm-f is usual when the adverb clause fo//ows the main clause. 

Exx. et SDPhu ORS 2.) 4, 2 twt af, mirt(w)f hrf Rpdtyw 
there is none like him when he is seen charging down upon (lit. he charges) the 
Asiatics." In the azom. class 2° is used to qualify the object of gw ‘find ’.? 

oom SE eT Slog Sho mw m itrw swrit(w):f, mr-k the water in the 
river is drunk if (07 when) thou willest.? Similarly with other jae zzf. verbs; * 
the anom. ‘come’ has 4 zw in this type of sentence.’ 

Clearly the statement in the main clause is here qualified by subsequent 
reference to a particular case which narrows its scope; such a particular case 
could scarcely be expressed by an imperfective Sdm-f with its generalizing 
force. 

When, on the other hand, the adverb clause precedes, the imperfective sd: 
is of not uncommon occurrence, probably because the temporal qualification, 
circumstance, or condition is first presented in a general way, the main clause 
then following to express the consequence resulting therefrom. Examples with 
hdd-k and prr-tu were quoted in § 444, 1, and the force of the imperfective was 
there apparent, since ‘when’ and ‘whenever’ were seen to be equally possible 
translations. There is, however, no reason why the perfective sdm:f should not 
have been employed, and in the case of mrr-& ‘if (ov as) thou wishest’ (§ 444, 2) 
we noted that the perfective sdm:f occurs as a possible alternative. 

Ex, Sr ?'e hl Rabe OT mr-tn ng, msd-tn pt if (or as) ye love life and 
hate death.° 

Note the 4ae zuf. verb msd:tu here; ‘come’ has ] zz in a clause of é¢me." 

To turn now to the 2ae gem. class, mz: ‘see’ appears usually to show the 
gemination ; see the first example in this section, and others in § 444, 1. Our 
examples are clauses of ¢zme following the main clause. But in one instance of 
this kind m:-f is found as a variant of m7://.8 

With wax ‘be’, ‘exist’, so far as our evidence goes, the perfective sdm:f is 
used, whether the adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 
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Exx. fe AS7 BS NES inn-tw m tk, wn shw one has recourse to an 
intimate when there is trouble.1_ Note the English present tense. 

~— UY Sol=S—S™ ir-t hrw nfr, wat tp tz mayst thou make holiday, 
whilst thou art upon earth.? English present. 

BB Ye On PW i DR me TR wd m ts pan ngw, nniw nnty ri when 
I was in this land of the living, there was no sin toward god (laid) to my charge, 
lit. against me.* English past tense. 

Reviewing the evidence, it would appear that the presence or absence of the 
gemination has but little to do with the fact of use in a virtual adverb clause, but 
depends, partly on the meaning of the particular verb in question, and partly on 
the speaker’s desire, or lack of desire, to emphasize repetition or continuity. 
Whichever form of sdm:f is employed, the time is always relative present; if 
relative past time has to be expressed, use is made of the Sdm-n-f form, see 
Soe21 2 ALA. 2, 

Pho Weiner ei ices or whether’ clauses (§ 217) preference is naturally given 
to the perfective sdm:f, one action being here contrasted with another as an 
alternative condition, Our examples comprise 2a¢ gem. © |", mz-sn;* jae inf. 


tle 
ORL bef 
2. Virtual clauses of asseveration. To the perfective forms ¥] mry and 
{Ql Zs quoted in § 218 may be added ZA} wa-i.e If the formulae beginning with 
Spm mr-tn (§ 454, 1) are translated ‘as ye love’, ‘ as truly as ye love’, rather than 


as clauses of condition, we shall also have to include under this head the 
imperfective variant \__~ mrr-in (§ 444, 2). 

3. Virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). Perfective forms are always used, as 
in the closely related wishes and exhortations of § 450, 4, and as in the sdm:f 
form which serves as continuation of the imperative (§ 337). 

Exx, JB 2 Bem 53 oo 2 mee AAS men iw pron Sp pn smi pun Tim 
ko:f this Sep has spat upon this forehead of Atum in order that it may be cool.’ 

Would that I had my son © (SAP BISA dw fee NPAT Se 
bry: i m bri, sweh-f wi, int-f ni iz m tz wed that I might arise with my sceptre, 
that he might purify me, that he might bring me praise from the pure land. 

Forms used: 2a¢ gem. a) {Qn kb-f, see above; So mrk;? SH wri; 
jae inf. RIL sof," = ivf? exceptionally =|) \, iry-su; anom. — aif ;™ 
i= int-f, see above, rarely written J” e~.¥ 

4. Adverb clauses after prepositions (§§ 154-7; 162-81; 222). To sum up 
what has been said previously, four active forms of the type of the suffix con- 
jugation are used after prepositions: the sdm-n-f form (§ 156) has always relative 
past meaning, as is true also of the sdmt-f form (§§ 407-9); the geminating or 
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1 Pt. 349. Sim. in 
past context, Sz. 
R 34, qu. § 107, 1. 


2 Urk., iv. 1163. 


8 Urk.iv.123=511, 
4: 


4 Sh. S. 28-9, qu. 
§ 217. 
5 Lac. ZR. 2, 3-6. 


6 Urk., iv. 366, 11. 


STEIN SIGS BY Ke: 

8 Lac. ZR. 47, 26- 
He 
9 Leb. 59. 
LOT OLEAN 2 39 selivis 
qu. § 118, 2; 1024, 
ite 

il Westc. 7, 22. 


ED IIo TR IY GS 
Urk. iv, 807, 6. 


IST rhe lV) ASS 5) Tc 
M4 Urk, iv, 807, 5. 
BS AR ately Bk 


§ 454, 4 


1 Cairo 20119, ¢ 4. 
Sim. 2. 20606, 4 3; 
Brit. Mus. 805. 


aNEx.) S8eee Ty 271 
(#2), qu. § 155. 


220.8, 104) Sins 
with x ‘so that’, wz7z.f, 
PSBA. 18, 203, 12; 
Urk. iv. 1089, 6. 

4 Stut 1, 298 (ivf), 
qu. § 389, 2. 

5 Eb. 87, 9 (is) ; 
97, 3 (OSs); Set 1, 
308( pr), qu. §178,4. 

6 Louvre C202. 
Sim. Kuban 14 (AC-2); 

vk. V. 42, 12 (Ag-h). 


T Cairo 20027, b 3- 
4. More exx. § 162, 
11. But also m Zr in- 
troducing dedicatory 
formula as label on 
monuments, exx. Berl. 
AT. II, 100; Brit. Mus. 
830; Cat. d. Mon. I, 
24, no. 165. 


8 Metr iii. 11. 


9 Urk, iv. 366, 15. 


%@ The clauses with 
ir wn are not excep- 
tions, see Add. to p. 
Bho) Mellie 
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imperfective ‘¢m:f appears to differ in no way from the perfective sdm-f as 
regards time-position, but serves to stress some notions of repetition or continuity 
which need to be brought to expression (§ 444, 3). 

The ¢zme-posttion of the perfective (and imperfective) sdm-f after prepositions 
depends largely on the nature of those prepositions; indeed we had best say, 
negatively, that the sam:f form has no specific implications of time-position at all. 
The illustrative examples quoted in § 155 were mainly from immutable verbs ; 
we quote here a few from mutable verbs. 

After m ‘as’ or ‘if’ the time is relatively present. 

Ex, KS T1138 7 mr-tn ntrw-tn niwtyw as (truly as) ye love your 
city gods. 

After ~ ‘until’, 
indicated. 

Ex. To be masticated and washed down with beer =r, 
att not m ht-f until all that is in his belly goes forth.® 

After 7-s? ‘after’ * and dr ‘since’ the time is perforce relatively past; so too 
with #-¢¢, when this has the ews Faliter.. 

Ex. {7)Qd—LRS GAQRS ksy n nsw dr prf m ht praised of the king 
since he came forth from the womb. 


‘so that’ and -mrw¢# ‘in order that’? relative future time is 


Ne Pr 


ran we | 


To turn now to the other aspects which doubtless determined the choice 
between imperfective and perfective sdm-f. That the imperfective sd-f implies 
notions of repetition or continuity absent from the perfective s¢@-f seems to be 
illustrated by the use of the former in similes after mz ‘as when’ (§ 444, 3); 
significant too that the imperfective sdm-f is not found after dr ‘since’, which 
is apt to recall a single fact of by-gone times (see above). It appears significant, 
moreover, that in the dedicatory formula with m the non-geminating sdm-f is 
employed, for here the reference is to a single act. 

Ex. A hotp-di-nesu formula..... for the steward Djaf..., 
\l—S 4h mm ir nf szf mryf Mrw being what (lit. ‘ 
beloved son Meru made for him.” 

We have seen (§ 444, 2) that \X_ = 
in the formula ‘as truly as ye love....’ This variation is comprehensible if the 
imperfective merely stresses the prolonged and general character of the condition, 
Similarly, the 
variation of wxn:f and wu-f after prepositions (e. g. in the phrase 2-mrwt wun ® 
or wn* rn-f mn ‘in order that his name may be enduring’) seems attributable to 
a like reason; see further above §§ 157, 1-3; 326, end. 


it is 


K> SS 


as’, m of predication) his 


m mrr-tn varies with \S*~ m mr-tn 


this stress being quite optional and unnecessary to the sense. 


5. Jf-clauses with zg (§ 150). The 2ae gem. use the imperfective sam-f 
(above, § 444, 4),°* but all other mutable verbs consistently employ the perfective, 
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Exx. Jon 42> 0 "] 2d tv A-k v § n mst if thou goest down to the 
sea of Truth.? 

Jl PoE Be OC ir swt di-t(w) it-f pn nf but if this his father be 
given to him.? 

Forms from the various verb-classes : jae inf. PIS gmk 3° “Ss hs-k;4 
= irk,’ irregularly also written ~~—;° but also ~Q\~ iry-/;* gae inf. oW|po 


— 


hms-k;* anom. — di-f;* R= in-k 5° a tw, but also a? twt.™ 


§ 455. The negative construction -—s\\— n Sdm-f.’—It has been 
seen that the imperfective sdm-f is hardly ever used after the negation x (§ 445) ; 
the perfective fd-f is, on the contrary, very frequently so used. Typical forms 
from the mutable verbs are: 2a¢ gem. © Wy mi, but also Sy mun; 
jae inf. P\W—~ gurf > = ir; gae inf. | Fay mdw ;"" anom. ‘give’ shows 7, as 
L, 7a ;1®*come’ has a} zw, rarely | z, and very rarely )® zw (see below § 456); 
‘bring’ has 3 i.1° The abnormal forms Dd <A Zw, DAMA Zyh™ Ylla 
zy,"* are possibly restricted to present or future reference, but the material is too 
scanty to allow a safe inference. 

As regards meaning,  sdm:f performs no function which cannot also be 
illustrated in the affirmative sdm-:f. Nevertheless, it is clear that there has been 
unequal development; whereas affirmative sdm:f has been almost entirely super- 
seded in reference to past events by Sdm-n-f (above § 450, 1), the negative z Sdiz-:/is 
the common and normal negation of sdm-n-f in past narrative ; see above § 105, I. 

We proceed to illustrate the various uses of 2 Sd¢m-f in detail. 1. In reference 
to past events. In this very frequent use  sdm:f often stands in conspicuous 
parallelism to a series of affirmative ‘dm-n:f forms. 

Exx. I nourished (| $(¥'é zw seng-n-(2)) Imiotru PS Wg, x it-(Z) 
sit s 1 did not take away(any)man’s daughter.” English past tense. 

+ eoyh) Ie 2 rdi-é sz nm 1 did not turn my back to (any) Asiatic.” 
English past tense. 

~~ el B22 msi mity srw pn I have never (lit. not) seen the like of 


Wes 


this goose. English present perfect tense. 

6 . ASX<¥ 2 shs-t(w) m-szt no one had run after me.2* English past 
perfect. 

Similarly, x Sdm:f after the particles m& (§§ 234; 414, 1) and / (§ 238) is the 
negation of s¢dm-n-f after the same particles. 

Exx,. Q\r+fece = EN mk n wd-tw irt mnt iry behold, one has never 
(lit. not) commanded to do the like thereof.”’ 

Lath A — SSP, ist he ne ir ms n haf rdit ib-sn r hk 


lo, would that the army of His Majesty had not given over (lit. made the giving) 
their hearts to plunder.” 
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£6, 109, 16, 
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5 Pt. 415. 499. 
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6a Arm. 103, 5, of 
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2 Elie, Oify Vix 

D FEB, IBS AP 

10 Pt, 346; Urk. iv. 
1070, I. 

WN 2) ISA Bs Oe, Alps 

12 See GuNN, Sizd. 
ch, xi. 

13 Metr iii. 23. 

14 Hamm. 191, 6. 

SREY Vey 1h 

16 Cairo 20537, 66; 
for Ist pers. sing. i7-2, 
not éry-2, see § 456. 

WT Leb. &. 

USI EAD, Xs) BX 
Sebekkhu 4. 

KD IG OBC By Sh 

I IING, SUR PE, TH 

21L Ac. TR.85, 129. 
Sim. A3y-2, 2b. 23, 11. 

TS JHE RSIS AON, 


28 Cairo 20001, 6 2- 
4. Sim. 7d. 6 8, qu. 
§ 217; Hamm. 113, 
W4ire 19277 Re O=Te 
Leas. B, 50; Ork: 
iv. 118-20; 835, 10; 
1031, 7-14. 

24 Sebekkhu 4. 

2 Metr iii. 23. Sim. 
Cairo 20537, & 6; 
BUDGE, pp. 250-1. 
With adjective-verbs 
see § 144, I. 

26 S¢. B226-7. Sim. 
2b. 40-1; 184. 


BUS esten Sy hy 


28 Urk, iv. 658. 


§ 455, I 


1 Sin. B42. Sim. 
Sh. S. 148; Weste. 9, 
3; Urk, iv. 365, 11. 


or Leche Be Sim. 20, 
76; Siz. B 259; Sh. 
SE FB 


8 Zeb. 115-6. Sim. 
Adm. 1, 2; 9, 6. 


ERISA CHEE Cem lots hs 
Sim. /eas. B 2, 103, 
qu. §144,1; 2d. 47, 
18, qu. § 201; 65, 14. 


5 Urk. iv. 415. Sim. 
2b. 564,17; 1032, 14; 
Peas. B 1, 309-10, if 
not for siz-2-tw, B2, 


75+ 
8 Sh. S. 153-4. 


7 Pi, 55, if not for 
in-n-tw. Sim. P. Pet. 
1116 A, 93, if not for 
kn-n-twf, 


8 Exx. Urk.iv. 511, 
8 as contrasted with 
tb. 484, 9; also 7. 
1195, 2 as contrasted 
with Lyons 88, 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


We have seen (§§ 320; 414, 4) that Egyptian conceived ‘knowing’ as ‘having 
learnt’; hence — “4 2 r&-f may mean ‘he does not know’ just as well as ‘he 
did not know’. 

Ex. — 6 yw J SR o 1S. 2 ri in wi r dest tn I do not know who (lit. him 
who) brought me to this country.? 

For cases where zw is used before x Sdm-f see § 468, I. 2. 


2. In reference to present occurrences. The commonest way of negating 
present occurrences is by means of x Sdm-n-f, see above §§ 105, 3; 418, I. 
Nevertheless cases occur where 2 Sdm-f refers to present events, an employment 
not rare, as we have seen (§ 450, 2), with affirmative sdm-f. 

Exx. +[ Pay, Qe Be ye 2 mdw 67-2 hnt-t my soul does not speak with me.? 

«Ii pogo samo Koh Rio 2 shrt(w) Sf, n irt(w) n ir m br it 
yesterday is not remembered, the helper is not helped (lit. one does not do to the 
doer) at this moment.? 

This use is specially common with adjective-verbs (§ 144, 1), where we are 
tempted to explain it along the same lines as x fz ‘I do not know’ considered 
above under 1. 

Ex. ~Q\S J-—AARA 2 muti, n Swri 1am not dead, I am not poor. 
Possibly the literal rendering is: I have not died, I have not become poor.‘ 


3. In reference to future occurrences. In this case the normal negation is 
an Sdm-f (§§ 105, 2; 457), and the very exceptional examples where 2 Sd-f refers 
to future events or aspirations are difficult to explain. 

Ex. ~|f{ o> 'q 2 sk rnf dt his name shall not perish eternally.® 

One example is found with 2 sf: ~j5—\~o % Sp mrk ‘never shalt thou 
see’.© This has been quoted more fully in § 188, 1, and is discussed below 
in § 456. 

4. Rare examples are found where x sdm-f is apparently best rendered ‘he 
cannot hear’, a meaning of which  Sdm-n-f is the more usual equivalent. It is 
uncertain whether this meaning was reached along the lines of 1 above (‘he has 
not, ov never, heard’) or whether it came about in some other way; it is also 
possible that the instances are miswritings or abbreviations of 2 sadm-n-f. 

Ex. —~J BB Pzatll 2 in-tw drw hmt the limit of art cannot be attained.” 


5. Lastly, it must be pointed out that 7 sdm-f may occur in subordinate 
clauses of various kinds, in so far as the negative verb ¢m is not necessary there. 
Examples of its use in the virtual relative clause are quoted in § 196, 2, and of 
its use after z¢y in § 201. 


Oss. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII a confusion between 2 and xm begins to 
manifest itself, and xu Sdm-f is sometimes found with the meaning of ” Sdm-f3 
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THE CONSTRUCTION WN SP SDM-F 


§ 456. The negative construction —jo2\\~ n sp Sdm-f, etc.— 
1. Formerly the phrase sp Sdm-f for ‘he never heard’ or ‘he has never heard’ 
was explained as consisting of ~ sdm:f ‘he did not hear’ or ‘he has not 
heard’ (§ 455, 1) with insertion of the adverbially used noun sf ‘a time’, ‘once’. 
It has been observed, however,! that the perfective sdm-f form employed after 
m sp sometimes shows a difference from that employed in the simple 2 sdm-f 
construction. The best attested case is in the expression + 7548 \ x2 sp 
twt ft inz-(2) ‘never was there any shortcoming (lit. did anything come) in me’. 
In the synonymous expression ~aSe]\\ x iw Zt im, lit. ‘nothing came 
therein ’,? sf is absent and zw is usually substituted for zw¢—very rare variants 
are J z* and | zw. 

A similar phenomenon has been observed in connection with the verb 772 
‘do’, ‘make’. In the first person singular —f 2 év-z® is regular without sf, as 
against 5 6— ||| sh x sp ivy-i? ‘I never made’, when sf is used. 

Now it is interesting to note that both »} zwt and = (| yh zry-z are the 
forms found after vdi ‘cause’ (§ 452, 1), i.e. with prospective meaning. This 
suggests that +, 9 2\\~ x sp Sdm-f should be rendered literally ‘it did not occur 
that he should hear’, sf being taken as the sdm:f form of a verb ‘to occur’ 
related to the noun sf ‘time’, ‘occurrence’. This hypothesis is the more likely 
since no good analogy can be quoted for the enclitic insertion of a noun after ~— 
which was formerly postulated. 

The same explanation would apply to sp in its exceedingly rare future 
sense (§ 455, 3), as also to the equally rare ~~) @ uu sp ‘never will’ (§ 457). 

The forms found after ~ sf, un sp are: 2ae gem. OWQ&o mrk;*? SY 
wt; zae inf. ||| sh ivy-i,!° passive = ir-¢w;"! anom. |\ di-(2) (Old Kingdom) ; 
A> iwt ;° f"~ in-t(w), passive." 

2. After nfr pw ‘there is (are) not’ (§ 351, 2) the perfective sdm-f is sometimes 
used. The forms in question are: jae inf. yh iri; Sao frtw;' anom. j”- 
in:t(w), impersonal.!" An isolated imperfective form fo inn-t(w) is uncertain.’® 


§ 457. The negative construction —~7\\~ nn Sdm-f.’—This con- 
struction is exclusively limited to events happening in the future. 

Exx. “(\[Bll—--flo un ms-s x nhh she will never give birth.” 

~~ K S (Qaa en Ai-t(w)-k me inm n sr thou shalt not be placed 
in the skin of a sheep.”? 

Sometimes xz Sdm:f serves to convey the will of the speaker. 

Exx. Tlei{NABCS Aaa we Reel 2 shed wh sat hit intent 
m ss: 1 will not mention to thee a little daughter whom I had obtained by prayer.” 

<3 4)— nn snd:f he shall not fear.” 


Sh 3C¢ 


§ 456 


1 Gunn, Stud. p. 
ONS 1s Lic 

2 Cairo 20005, a7; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 6. 11. 

8 Cairo 20001, 68. 
Sim. 723. 20513, 3; 
Urk.iv. 151, 23; 484, 8. 

* Cairo 20506, 06. 

5 Cairo 20543, a 12, 
collated. 

6 Brit. Mus. 1372 
(suffix omitted), qu. 
§ 105, 1; Ure, iv. 
505, 1; 1078, 15; 
1180, I1; BUDGE, p. 
249, 16; 250, 4. II. 

7 Cairo 20729, @ 3, 
qu. § 106. Sim. 
ferdsm. 6, qu. § 457. 


STSfe S554. 
® BUDGE, p. 146, 


i 
10 See above n. 7. 
ll Hamm.114, 15-6; 

Urk. iv. 312,13; 766, 

33. 843, 12. 

Me OAs BAG Ac 
18 See n. 2 above. 

Sinn-f in Sin. R21 is 

a crux; there sp 

means, not ‘never’, 

but ‘not a moment’. 
8S Oil Wis BAG), 1H 
18 AZ. 59, autogr. 
pate 
16 P. Boul. xviii. 18, 

qu. § 351, 2. 

7 AZ. 59, autogr. 

Ppelass 
1 AZ, 59, autogr. 

Pople 
19 See GUNN, Sted. 

Chiplce 
20 P. Kah. 6,17. 24. 

Sim. Led. 50-1; Peas, 

Bi, 56-60; Lac. ZR. 

eV OS SIDE Uy CGS 

Gh {3 BR ID 1p 

1116 B, 41. 42; Urk. 

iv. 402, I-2. 

31 Sin. B 197-8. 


22 Sade 120-0 
Sim. Mu. K. 2, 3. 
33 Sin. B 279. 


§ 457 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Herdsm. 6. 


Se TaCarna ls 

3 Peas, B1, 60. 
4 Peas. R103. 

SLB) Sin SG fe 


6 P, Kah. 6, 17. 24. 


7 Kofpt. 8, 8. 
ST Mateen 2s 3 
Pease B15 57. 


In these two examples it is hardly possible to translate the verbs as simple 
futures (‘I shall not....’, ‘he will not ....’); but often it remains doubtful 
whether one should render with ‘will’ or with ‘shall’. 

Note an example with zz sf, lit. ‘it shall not occur that ..... ’ (§ 456). 

om UBT. || 22 sp iryt ddt-n-s never will I do what she said.’ 

In one solitary instance ” Sdm:f occurs in the course of a narrative of past 
events and, unless a mere error for  Sdm:f, may represent a past future tense. 

FS un dii wh:f 1 was not going to let him escape.” 

The forms from the mutable verbs employed in the construction xu sdm-f 
are: 2a¢ gem. -Wo mrk,? var. OW min-k;* jae inf. ORAS Ae7;° HB! 
mss ;° gae inf. Ux hms-f;? anom. fF dt-i;? na®e= iwt.2 Note that in the 
case of the azom. verbs the forms differ from those of ~ sdm:f and resemble 
those found after 7d, di ‘cause’ (above § 452, 1). Hence it seems not impossible 
that the Sdm:f of nn Sdm-f is really a noun clause, and subject of the negative 
word zz; the meaning would then be ‘it does not exist that he will hear’. 
Some support for this view may be found in the occurrence of xz wn m(w)t-& 
as an emphatic future ‘thou shalt never die’ (§ 188, 2); but an example of fdm:f 
after z wat (§ 188, 2) is probably not future in meaning. 

As pointed out in § 108, -<& uu wn ‘there does not exist’, ‘there is (was) 
not’ is really only an apparent exception to the rule that xx sdm:f has future 
meaning, zz wx being here a substitute for *an iw wn. 

Oss. See § 455, OBS. for the late writings with uz sdm-f in place of ” Sdm-f. 


§ 458. The perfective sdm-f; conclusion.—Despite the lengthy treat- 
ment here accorded to the perfective sd¢m-f form, the topic is far from exhausted 
and the results attained are in many respects ambiguous and insecure. Never- 
theless, it seems evident from the regularity with which the gemination is avoided 
in some cases and chosen in others that the distinction between the non-geminating 
and the geminating Sdm:f was of far greater importance than current theory 
admits; and nothing seems to stand in the way of a derivation of the non- 
geminating s‘dm-f from a non-geminating or perfective participle (§ 411, 1). The 
student must be cautioned, however, against attaching an exaggerated value to 
the evidence of our texts; it is unfortunately certain that the Egyptians were 
very careless copyists, and only in original documents written by well-trained 
scribes can we expect to find a consistently trustworthy distinction between 
geminating and non-geminating forms. Of the four ways in which the funerary 
stelae are-apt to write ‘as truly as (or if) ye love’ (WK, KX 

S*.» § 444, 2) possibly not all are really correct; but our evidence is too 
scanty to enable us to pick and choose among these variants. In deciding 
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THE PERFECTIVE SDU-F 


whether a text should be emended or not we must steer a middle course. When 
we find [S&P ai-& wun ‘thou causest that I be’! in a MS. of the Book of 
the Dead judged on other grounds to be incorrect we may replace it by “s&h 
di-k whi with some assurance. Similarly we may suspect {$""],' Gla wan 
hm-f prr-(z) quoted in § 442, 1, but there emendation would be quite illegitimate 
in view of the O. K. evidence cited p. 355, nn. 6a. 6b. 


§ 459. Appendix: the sdm-f forms from ii, iw ‘come’.?—Alone among 
the mutable verbs, the verb meaning ‘come’ fails to distinguish clearly-marked 
geminating and non-geminating samm:f forms. The -2 stem writes ] 22,3 la 7,4 
Ql» zy,° and as these forms are found after ~ 2,° they are probably perfective 
(§ 455), at least in that case. Examples from the -w stem are, however, far more 
frequent, and show two distinct forms, (2) a} zw, rarely written 9? and 
(6) Ak zw¢. That a zw is sometimes imperfective seems certain, since it occurs 
in parallelism with many geminating sa@-f forms in a passage prescribing future 
custom (§ 440, 3). 

Ex. AST” 9G SACL iw nf snw nb m pr-nsw there shall come to him 
(the Vizier) all disputes from the palace.® 

So too a zw is found in semzles after mi (§ 444, 3). 

Ex. QU2 Iz RS MHB4 {4S mi iw sew, dr-f hkr as when satiety comes 
and ends hunger.® 

Lastly, the imperfective relative form provides an analogy, often being 
written merely »}; see above § 387, I. 

On the other hand, ~a® x iw ‘not came....’ (§ 455) provides strong 
evidence that a} zw may occasionally be perfective. Ina number of uses a} — 
and A¥<~ vary with one another, sometimes exciting the suspicion that one of the 
two is a mistake for the other ; so, for example, after £7 (§ 450, 5, @), as a clause 
of circumstance in the phrase sm-:f iw:f ‘he comes and goes’? (§ 213), after 
various prepositions"! (§ 454, 4), and after zr ‘if’ (§ 454, 5). 
with which ~abx~ zw#-f occurs after az ‘cause’ (§ 452, 1), and aS iw:f occurs in 
the colophon iw:/ pw (§ 189, 1) shows that a real difference existed between the 


But the consistency 


two, although their domains overlap in certain places. 
Here only one more problem will be considered, namely the narrative use 


of vt. 
Exx, AP” "OY rum & SY ws dwt ngt n (R)tnw there came a strong man of 
Retjnu.” 


DASE Sw 2 iwt-f r Gest tn he came to this desert. 

There is a possibility that zw¢ here may be the sdm:f form in accordance 
with § 450, 1, but it is perhaps more probably the infinitive (§ 306, 2); a third 
possibility is the s¢m7:f form (§ 406). 
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§ 458 


1 BUDGE, p. 4, 15. 


2 See SETHE, Ver- 
bum, ii. §§ 315-9. 

3 Cairo 20506, 6 6. 

SEIN LORE GV 


5 Sin. R15, qu. p. 
Ian ey 1 AIR an Bh 
12. 

CF F271 g Usk, Xin 


7 Louvre C 14, 9; 
Cairo 20543, @ 12, see 
P+ 377) 0. 5. 


STOMA el bla Os 


9 Peas. B1, 242. 
Sim, Zed. 137. 


10 So Zd. 40, I, qu. 
§ 213; 107, 3; 109, 
43; twt.s, 2b. 106, 5. 


Louvres ©3450 oF 
Hearst 9, 12; iwt-f 
Le SA al On zO2 Ol 
Sin. B 310; Weste. 
11, 16. A7-A¢ ‘after’: 
iw-f, Westc. 11, 26; 
Urk. iv. 220, 23 iwt-f, 
Flamm. 114, 15. With 
iwt-f the possibility 
that this is the Sdvt.f 
form (§ 407) has al- 
ways to be considered. 


12 Sin. B1og. Sim. 
Louvre C 12, 3. 

ES ELCUete eel eB 
Sim. Szzaz go, 5. 


Vocab. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


VOGABULARY 


oe er > 
tp calculate, reckon; caus. sip 


pass in review, examine. 


K hh 2 carry, lift. 
Aare mkh: be neglectful. 


aes hdt damage, destroy. 

ie sti pierce, transfix (with look). 
EN | $3 appoint, command. 

“= {fos gmk look at. 

yor J tm be complete, perfect. 

a SA thi violate, transgress. 

he var. | it-nty father of the god, 


god's father, name of a class of 
elder priests. 


b= wert leg. 
Sos vat: PsoSs wyg misery, 


want. 


een prw a coming forth; prw x 


y utterance, 


lees maw staff. 


NWA —>D— 


alae as ndsw poverty. 


Jo gf Adt the white crown of Upper 
Egypt. 

iB KH sbsyt teaching, in- 
struction. 


HE . , 

~ | Sit province, nome (vos was the 
name given by the Greeks to 
the provinces of Egypt). 


ae stsw supports. 


Ly | km? nature, form. 


LJ a Sdk the crocodile-god Sobk 
(Gk. Sodxos). 
ee 


dr- originally, formerly. 


Desc E WiC. See xl 
(2) Reading lesson: hymn to the white crown of Upper Egypt: 


AHI 
Tae aT AS 
rex 
[HET 
PISIRS4e= 
ADHEFASIELNDA 
PRADANGOIe 


1 ERM. Hymn. 1,1—2,1. 


aw; hdt. 
ind (§ 272) krt, irt twy nt Hr, 
hdt et, 
hect (§ 384) psdt m nfrws, 
wons m sht irbte. 
dw; tn imyw stsw Sw, 


hiisw (§ 357) m set imntt. 


? For the identification of the crown with the eye of Horus see Unt. v. 128. 


$ Shu was the god of the ‘ void’ or atmosphere, and the ‘supports of Shu’ are the supports with which that god 
kept heaven apart from earth, By ‘those who are within the supports of Shu’ the constellations are meant. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXXI 


bs et tK* RG she tn imyw dwit. 
BY AAD ALS DE Ps Neo ait it SHA Sdty Hr hry-ib Sdt wy inet, 
TROUT sham-f im-sn. 
re | a di-t iwt n-f ntrw m ksw (§ 77, 1) 
= dS\ \RASOSN Sbk Sdty, Hr hry-ib Sdt. 
fy tii twt (§ 64, Oss.) bt few. 


1 The original has ¢ before the papyrus-roll; the parallelism suggests this emendation. But one might render 
without emending ‘ thou being caused to shine for those, etc.’, sGc¢ being understood as sfe-¢(#), § 314. 

2 These two oblique strokes (§ 24) here represent two shrines surmounted by bucrania, see ec. 38, 186. 

3 Doubtless named here as god of the capital or royal residence at the close of the Twelfth Dynasty; to that period 
this hymn must belong. Crocodilopolis, the Greek Arsinoe, is the modern Medinet el-Fayytim. 

* MS. inserts another w wrongly before 2-/; 2 is lost in the original and here restored. 


‘PRAISE TO THE WHITE Crown. Hail to thee, thou (lit. that) eye of Horus, 
the great white one, at whose beauty the Ennead rejoice, when she rises in the 
eastern horizon. Those who are within the supports of Shu praise thee, (they) 
who go down in the western horizon. Those who are within the netherworld 
cause thee to shine forth. Grant thou that Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus 
who is in the midst of Crocodilopolis, may seize the two lands through thee, 
that he may have control over them. Grant thou that the gods may come to 
him doing (lit. in) obeisance, (even) Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus who is 
in the midst of Crocodilopolis. Thou art the mistress of glorious appearances.’ 


(6) Translate: 


0) To ee Nato NIA IZ AIDS 
ON BF LBS DBRS Sf Dod BS PNG 
[a Al NTs SARE LOR SB as ait 
Pe NSS SE AST EDS 
Aa FAD APN ATEN bile Se 
N= Siloe lliNelo Te SH 2TIAS 
cag eat ene ei i 
Be) UN te A 


1 Mdw n izw ‘staff of old age’, an epithet applied to a son who carries on the labours of his aged father. 2 § 393. 
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Exerc, XXXI EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
CT A sauce SR (3) ree, Dene 
NLS MIP CePA SMS TIS SANS 
wn tS ANS KAS MI Sb Slo 


1 Wd}, see § 56. 


(c) Write tn hieroglyphs : 

(1) I will not let thee kiss this child. (2) Would that I might see thy face, 
then should I know what is in thy heart. (3) Let ten (loaves of) bread and two 
jugs of beer be given to this thy servant. (4) Never have I seen the like since 
I was born. (5) I did not let my nome hunger, I gave it corn of Upper Egypt 
and emmer, I did not let want occur therein until great Niles came. (6) Give 
to him a pleasant breeze, that he may be among all those who are praised in the 
land of the living. (7) His Majesty caused the scribe to bring it to him at once. 


Peo ON Ox 


COMPOUND NARRATIVE VERB-FORMS 


§ 460. In the Old Kingdom are seen the beginnings of a process that ended 
in the complete disappearance of the suffix conjugation, save for some fossilized 
relics of the Sdm-f form (§ 438), and in its replacement by a set of tenses based 
upon the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII). This final result was 
attained only in Coptic, where the tenses resemble those of French or English 
in the precision with which they mark distinctions of time. The first step in the 
process appears to have been the employment of zw to introduce the pseudo- 
verbal construction and to produce compound verb-forms, like zw sam-n-f (§ 68), 
involving the suffix conjugation. Compounds with various parts of wx rapidly 
followed as a consequence of this development. In Dyn. XI or earlier 6 che 
‘stand up’, ‘arise’ comes into favour as an auxiliary verb. Various less important 
auxiliaries of which examples occur in Middle Kingdom texts are passed over in 
this preliminary survey. In the Hyksos period or thereabouts the pronominal 
compound ¢}# ¢w:2 began to be used in the vernacular as the subject of adverbial 
(§ 124) or pseudo-verbal predicates (§ 330), and evidence of its popularity emerges 
already here and there in the inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII. During the New 
Kingdom a few more compound verb-forms are invented, but the process becomes 
mainly one of elimination and specialization ; compound verb-forms containing 
the sdm:f or Sdm-n:f forms give place to those containing the old perfective or 
preposition + infinitive, and each of the survivors obtains its own exclusive range 


of temporal meaning. 
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COMPOUND NARRATIVE VERB-FORMS § 460 


When it is recalled that Middle Egyptian possesses no less than seven 
forms belonging to the narrative suffix conjugation (§ 410) and that statements 
could be made, not only by means of these, but also by means of various nominal 
or nominally used parts of the verb, the wealth of narrative constructions used in 
main clauses and produced by the development of new compound verb-forms 
must appear quite extraordinary. Past narration, to take but one example, 
could be managed in a great variety of different ways, of which the following 
incomplete enumeration exhibits the main types, though it is not maintained that 
in the case of the particular verb here chosen every type could be substantiated 
by documentary evidence. 


‘His MajESTY WENT FORTH’ 


Al. § 450, 1. AP mala § 392: 
Peo 450, & Bhatia 73a 
Soa en EG Nee 8 404 
3AM Te $429, 1. (SILL § 323. 

Ey Woe, Fl 2) Sct See es Ss Azo: 
[V2 § 322. 2 19h 8471, 2. 
ft Ea § 322. Pe ee 78 

2 Anal § 306, 2. Fick Pade eros ie 
C34 | § 306, 2 and § 406. B-—"| | CI § 482, 2. 


These different modes of expression, to which could be added others involving 
such particles as és¢, 42, grt, vary greatly in frequency of occurrence. Each must 
have possessed its own peculiar rhetorical flavour, its greater or less degree of 
vivacity, formality, or impressiveness. Some of these shades of meaning may 
still be indicated by the grammarian, others can only be felt or not even that. 
From the constructive point of view there was much overlapping; to narrate the 
same fact one writer might choose the form prt pw ir-n-f, another prt in hm-f, 
a third iw pr-nm-f and a fourth ¢he-n pr-n-f, and our texts reveal the fact that 
different writers had different preferences. It will be noticed that we view fr 
hm-f and khm:f pr:f as roughly equivalent forms; the reason is that in this and other 
cases of anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) often no stress on the subject can be 
detected, and the motive seems to have been mere desire for variety or liveliness. 
It is doubtful whether in all the pseudo-verbal compounds above exemplified 
verbs of motion like 4vz could employ both the old perfective and 47 (or m) + 
infinitive. If so, the list would have to be augmented accordingly. 
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8 Bakthi B¥eco HSS 
Che-n 26 times, against 
4 in Szz. B and § in 
Leas. ; 


§ 460 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Wo. i. 423 Nee. 
35, 63. 


LNG IBUR Pykey 
with 267 ¢; 2075 4 
with 376; also pas- 
sages like 1180 @ and 
the varr. 1480 4. 


8 Onom. 2, p. 237%. 


SI SCC) DinzOO, a7. 


Amid the plethora of verb-forms which Egyptian has thus evolved only 
a very few seem to have been deliberately created with the intention of marking 
distinctions of time. Such an intention is, no doubt, apparent in zw:/ rv sdm ‘he 
will hear’, and probably the speaker who first prefixed mk to §dm-n:f wished to 
convey the nuance that belongs to the English present perfect. But it appears 
likely that most of the verb-forms which were developed from time to time aimed 
at variations of meaning of quite a different kind, and that if in due course they 
became specialized to past events rather than present, or to future events rather than 
past, this came about owing to their greater usefulness in the one direction than in 
the other. We have tried to demonstrate this process in the case of the participles 
(§ 365), and we have found that the sdm-n-f form had originally no time-restriction 
at all, but expressed the fortuitous character of an occurrence (§411, 2). The like 
probably holds good of most of the compound verb-forms to be studied below. 

A number of narrative compound verb-forms like zw:f hr dm (§ 323) have 
been dealt with already, and the present Lesson must be read in conjunction with 
Lesson X XIII, where the simpler ramifications of the pseudo-verbal construction 
were discussed. 

THE AUXILIARY || “IV 


§ 461. The origin of | zw is uncertain; some! connect it with Hebrew 
mA or 4 ‘fall out’, ‘be’, but a more likely view is that it is merely the Egyptian 
verb ~ zw ‘come’ specialized for use as the copula.? Be this as it may, zw as 
copula exists only in the sdm-f form, and its use is almost entirely restricted to 
the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117). Under the heading of the pseudo- 
verbal construction we have already dealt with |)<°s\\ iw:f hr sdm and 
(Si aY iw: sdmw (§ 323); also with (Px \s\ iw:f m sdm (§ 331) and 
(Sires iw r sdm (§ 332). In all these cases zw:f is followed by the 
equivalent of an adverbial predicate. In the compound verb-forms |®<Q\— 
iw Sdm:f, \PBAX iw sdm-nf and the passive | Po\~ tw sdm-f, which will 
now be discussed in turn, the function of zw is more difficult to determine. 
A possible view would be that it has become a particle, somewhat like © ss Zr 
(§ 239). But more probably zw, as thus employed, should be regarded as an 
impersonal statement ‘it is’, i.e. ‘the situation is’, the following sdm-f, Sdmn:f 
or passive fdm:f form being a virtual adverb clause (§ 215) serving as predicate 
of iw. Compare sentences like zw mi sfr ntr quoted in § 123. 


Oss. 1. It is hardly possible to regard Sdm-f in iw Sdm-f as a virtual noun clause 
acting as subject of iz, for this would yield the meaning ‘that he hears is’, i.e. exists 
or comes about ; we have no warrant for a use of iw with existential meaning. 

Oss. 2. There are grounds for thinking * that, when zz was followed by a singular 
suffix-pronoun, the w was merely graphic, e.g. Jw was pronounced 4/; cf. the 
occasional use of || ® to represent the prothetic 7 of § 272.4 
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TW SDM-F AND TWF SDM-F 


§ 462. The form | $2\~ iw Sdm-f.—This fairly common compound 
verb-form is zmperfective! in meaning, i.e. has implications of repetition or 
continuity. This character it owes rather to the combination with iw than to 
the sd¢m-f form itself, since it is the perfective sdm:f which is here found (see 
p. 370, Oxs.). Forms from the mutable verbs are: jae znf. yh pri;? <n 
ir-sn;* anom. ‘Ss di-tw;* 3 & in-tw;® so too the 2ae gem. & wn if, as seems 
probable, zw wz ‘there is’ (§ 107, 2) belongs here. The geminating jae zuf. 
“¥ K\ (el gvem-tw-s® is an isolated exception. 

Passive examples are a good deal commoner than active ones, for a reason 
that will be mentioned in the next section. 

The form zw sdm-f is particularly frequent in generalizations, where it refers 
to vaguely present or future time. 

Exx. Eloquence is more hidden than the emerald, | ®-P WU SIT Fie Jo FO 
tw gmt(w)s me hmwt hr bnwt (but) it is found with handmaidens at (their) 
mill-stones.” 

He who knows this spell goes forth from Field-of-Reeds, | §* S27" 9°" 0s 
TPT RQ eT A I tw di-tw nf ins dsy pr-sn hr fswt nt ntr ¢ and there 
are given to him szs-bread, beer-jugs and pr-sz cakes from the altar of the 
great god.® 

Or else a prevalent state of affairs is described. 

Ex. lef ie tw 4eads-tw men plunder.® 

Or a person may be characterzzed. 

Ex, |e-+14\0! tw ewan io-& thy heart is covetous.!° 

The same uses are found also in fast narrative. 

Exx. [Boy 7 2 at 8h: iw iri rhry dd tp-rd | acted (or used to act) as 
a leader who gave instructions." Past habit. 

je B= ea sh iw gre-t(w) mz men used to snare for me.” 

(Sl PRPS Ole iw hms: tw hr dmi n Hwt-wert they were besieging 
the town of Avaris.1? Prolonged action in the past. 

In § 468 examples will be given where zw appears to be prefixed to the 
sdm:f form for quite special reasons, and where, accordingly, the compound verb- 


form iw Sdm-f is not in question. 


Past custom. 


§ 463. The form |}—2)\\~ iw-f $dm-f.—In this common verb-form the 
subject, whether nominal or pronominal, is placed after zw in anticipatory emphasis 
(§ 148, 1). The effect of this proceeding seems to be very slight, and the meaning 
and uses of iw:f sdm:f are practically identical with those of zw sdm-f (§ 462)." 
Here too the perfective sdm-f is employed, except in 2ae gem. and caus. 2a¢ gem., 
exx. 2ae gem. “AM neces; © wT Ail guns 5% jae nf. 532 pr fi = irks 


rete ee 
also exceptionally written => ;" caus. 2ae gem. & ssrrf; anom. — uf. 
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§ 462 


1 In Pt. 349 (qu. p. 
352, Nn. 21) tw in-tw 
of Pr. corresponds to 
inn-tw in L2. 

STAZ. Av Ela ln(pe 
88), 3. 

SPE Sati. 

4 BUDGE, p. 209, 
We 


DEB YEG. 
BVAE IN AU ANS 1272 


has gm.t(w)-s, qu. Ist 
ex. below. 


7 Pt. 59. Sim. pass., 
2b. 274, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII,(@); 288; 3495 
Peas. BI, 291. 308; 
Eis Min MOS BR eee 
26. 98,17; Arvm.103, 
Io. 


8 BUDGE, p. 209, 
12, Sim, pass., 2d. p. 
213, 11. 13. 15; 300, 
8; act., 26) p.2ti, 12% 


9 Leb. 112. 


LO Leas a DeineaG 2. 
Sim. act., S2.S. 73-4; 
pass., Peas. Br, 236. 


 Ork.iv. 421, Sim. 
act., 26. 489, 2; AZ. 
47, Pl. I (p. 88), 3. 

12 Sin. B8g-90.Sim. 
pass., Munich 3, 18; 
act., St. B95. 

13 Crk. iv. 3. 


14 Compare 74. 308 
(Pr.) with 26. (L 2). 

15 Fb. 108, 20. 

16 Ob. 104, I. 

7 Leb. 82. Cf., how- 
ever, Vu 137 A, 35 
(prr-f), qu. p-. 391, 


top, after wzn-hr. 
18 Peas. B 2, 15. Sim. 
Ft, 3145 Lb. 2.5. 
19 Peas. Bi, 261. 
20 Peas. Bt, 251. 


21 Sin. B100. 151; 
Sh. S. 19; Pt. 140. 


§ 463 


1 Sh. S. 17-8. Sim. 
Peas, B1, 216. 230; 
Leb. 21. 80; Pr.t, 5; 
ft, 103. 206; Cairo 
20538, ii.c 11. 

2 2b. 47, 10. Sim. 
20 104 Ls LOQsn 1 
IB ASCH Gy TNO BNE 
B 151; Pt. 305-8; 
Leb. 69; Urk.iv.20, 1. 


8 Sin. B 99-101. 
Sim. S¢wé 1, 267, qu. 
§ 184, I. 


4 Sin. R 25. 
Herdsm. 24. 


5 Qu. § 196, I. 
i 2S Oar Lo 


Sim. 


7 Sin. B2, qu. §3233 
Eb, 25, 4. 


8 BUDGE, p. 300, 
7-9. Sim. 26, 161, 
10-12; 209, II-12; 
Peas. Bi, 290-1. 


® Urk. iv. 344. 


10 £6. 51, 18. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The meaning is thus imperfective ; the form occurs frequently in generaliza- 
tions, charactertzations, and statements of habit or custom, with reference to vaguely 
present or future time. 

Exx. (S735 (A + tw 7 ns nhm-f sw a man’s mouth saves him.? 

As to him for whom this remedy is made.... 4,° [KX 27S iw ndmf hr 
rwy he gets well immediately.2~ Here with suffix-pronoun as subject. 

Similarly in past contexts. 

Ex. lefaQy Bom eK AM AS BR tw Les pn 
a (Rytnw di-f iry-i rnpwt sb m tswn mscf this prince of (Re)tjnu caused me to 
spend many years as commander of his army.® 

We have seen (§§ 117, 2; 323) that virtual subordinate clauses frequently 
begin with zw + suffix; so too zw +suffix+sdm:f may be virtually subordinate. 

Exx. OX S| ede |.& [Cae sd-ni brw-f iw:f mdwf | heard his voice as 
he was speaking.* Virtual clause of time. 

If thou seest a man (with) swellings on his neck, J,° —Ss—Vo——} foe 
iw:f mp-f cty n nhot-f and he is suffering in the two members of his neck.® 
Virtual relative clause. 

Parallel texts in each of these examples have the construction zw:f hr Sdm 
(§ 323),7 which differs in that it lays no stress on the continuous character of the 
action. 


Passive examples of iw:f Sdm/f are rare, the tw sdm-f form being regularly 
substituted for it. 


Ex. As to every spirit for whom this is done,....... he eats and drinks 
(A POLK She [Sxl he if wum:f swrif) in the presence of Osiris every 
day, (PA SATAL UBM RM So te strtwrf dine nsyw bityw re nb and 
he is made to enter with the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt every day.® 

One example of zw:tw S¢dm-tw can, however, be quoted. 


(PSayH$eNU | twlw sdm-tw:f m rn r it (this prophecy) used to be 
heard from mouth to mouth.° 


Note that, as in the ¢7-f sdf construction (§ 239), only the indefinite 
pronoun ¢w is here placed after the initial formative, not the complex consisting 
of ¢w+suffix. One example is forthcoming where ¢w is omitted after iw and 
its place taken by the nominal subject of the passive. 

JeSny,) Meleor me 24,9, to ert prit-s di-tws hr t n wkdy moreover, 
its seed is placed on the bread of the sufferer." 


Oss. For an instance where the suffix subject is omitted after the sdm-f form, 
see below § 486, For 2 Sdm-n-f as negative counterpart of iw-f Sdm-f, see p. 332, n. 5. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS [NTRODUCED BY 7W 


§ 464. The form |®A\2" iw Sdm-n-f.—This very common narrative 
tense, which is used where English employs either the present perfect or the past 
tense, has been amply illustrated in §68. Sometimes it is given a more impressive 
turn by the addition of the particle g77. 

Ex, IQS ES Ge DSAR tw ort brpn wf hmi mnw 8 wrt My 


a 


Majesty dedicated to him very many monuments.' 
Only very rarely is zw separated from its sdm-n:f form by a clause of time; 
see the first example in § 507, 6. 


§ 465. The passive |bc\\~ iw sdm-f.—In the Old Kingdom zw + 
passive Sdm-f is the regular passive of zw Sdm-n-f when a nominal subject follows. 
Middle Egyptian examples have been given in § 422, 1. 

Examples with suffix subject do not seem to occur. 
only an impersonal instance : 

Jeol — iw ir mi da-f it was done as he said.? 


Here we need add 


§ 466. The auxiliary | iw followed by an impersonal verb of 
motion.—Examples are very rare. 

JeQ4 BVP BP] S BG tw ck hr wpwt nt it-f hit-sp 2 the census-list of 
his father was returned in year 2.3 

There is no means of deciding whether zw ¢é should be regarded as 
a shortening of zw ck-n-tw (§ 464), lit. ‘(one) entered with the census-list’, or of 


tw tkw (§ 465), lit. ‘it was entered with the census-list’. 


§ 467. The auxiliary |$ iw followed by a word of adjectival 
meaning. 

Exx. Jefes 4 lyh iw sw m ck-id there is a lack (lit. it is lacking) of 
a confidential friend.‘ 

lealdee ye TIS tw &su ri hr ka it is altogether too irksome for me, lit. 
irksome more than me.® 

Sot Damm LS A ssp wh, tw wh gr nsw take thou, it is pure before 
the king. Words spoken while offering. 

The construction here is unlikely to be zw Sdm-f (§ 462), which is imperfective, 
since the second and third of our instances refer to particular occasions. In one 
example | s}*>} iw nfrw ‘it is good’ ™ the ending -w points to the construction 
iw +old perfective (§ 323); this is indirectly confirmed by another example where 
iw is replaced by wuz with future meaning (§ 326): 

Be? te en wan afrw hr ib-f wrt it will be very good in his heart. 
So too with expressed subject |e% 38 y ¢w x3 wr ri ‘this is too much for me’.? 
On the other hand, it is difficult to separate cases where a dative follows from 
the construction of § 141, so that here perhaps a true adjective was used. 
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§ 464 


1 Ork.iv.173. Sim, 
Ak Milly Wis HOR ROE, 
1; 768, 4; 769, 7; 
Hamm, 114, 13; Cairo 
20512,6 2; Leyd. V3, 
4. 


2 Herdsm. 23. 


8 P. Kah. 9, 8 re- 
stored. Sim. Sz. B 
248, qu. § 483, 2; Sem- 
nah Disp. 1, 13 (tw 
Gnt). 


4 Leb. 123-4. 


FIR IK, Bx BE 
Sim. Zed. 6; Uk. 
TNS PB ETES TE 


SIAC LO Oy 


46-50. 


68 Coffins,G 11321. 


OD 12S sey (LL DYE 
ib This Wye 


§ 467 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


TOAD Sis fia Sibi 


flearst 6, 2. 


VIZ SG 


SE Cr paiveny nas 


8 Urk. iv. 366. 


4 Urk. iv. 38. Sim. 
tb. 847, 3 (tw 2 ir-n). 


5 Ur. iv. 651. 


® In Urb. iv. 489, 2 
zw has both functions, 


7 BO. 51, 16. Sim. 
Turin 1447, 5 and 
possibly Pr. 2, I. 


8 Eleph. 25. Sim. 


IR, Oy WOKS, 


9 Urk.iv. 751. Sim. 
with s¢ ‘lo’ after iw, 
1b JOT HOR Lees 


Ex. | SG S mm 9 tv sh n ivr st tp tz it goes favourably with him who 
does it on earth.® 

In a unique and interesting example the phrase iw wa affirming existence 
(§ 107) precedes a sentence with adjectival predicate : 

(S!|!N)2 BA ADS PeoMhlARl WH tw wn wr it m shw, mwt mst 
htp kt r-s there is many a father in trouble, and (many) a mother wno has borne, 
and another is happier than she. 

Ops. For zz zw in questions see below §§ 491, 3; 492. 


§ 468. Appendix. Exceptional cases of |} iw.—1. We must note 
the use of zw in statements introduced by oaths. The point of departure was 
probably the normal use of zw in instances like 

Don AR YBO A... (Qe lfm cng mi mry w(t) Re..... tw iyr-mi nn as 
Ré¢ lives for me and loves me (§ 218)..... , | have done this.? 

Perhaps it is by an extension of such uses that zw comes to be employed 
after oaths to introduce constructions of various other types. 


hoe eS WGAT ere NS Se lak Sali ee gS | BR rah = 2 
tw ir p3 thnwy..... tw n(y)-st inr wt nm mt rwdt as for the two obelisks....... 
they consist of one block of hard red granite.° 

As the Prince endures, |S— 2 Ayo tof?P LU [ iw un thi r nsw hr pri 
I did not swerve from the king on the battlefield.# 

As Re [lives for] me and loves me...... CSI dnlRe Nees 2 iw was 


hmi hr mtn pu My Majesty will proceed upon this road.° 
In the last of these sentences the construction is not the zw sdm-:f form of 
§ 462,° since that construction does not serve to express single acts as here. 


2. Sometimes zw is employed to bring out a strong contrast. This use has 
been illustrated in the case of the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117, 1), in 
the pseudo-verbal construction (§ 323, end) and before zz wz ‘there was not’ 
(§ 394). It is found also with the fdm-f form. 

Exx, A herb.... 2 O7?o [Qla ne Shes Fellssry ras kr hes mi 
kidt, tw ir-s hrt mi ssn which grows on its belly like the £sd¢, while it flowers (lit. 
makes flower) like the lotus.” 

His Majesty caused the cas for the procession ..... to be made large 
garments, [®P@r—"ATI4 $s iw wn-sn m hosw seas" “igre they had 
(before) been small garments.* It is uncertain whether wz-sx here is Sam: or 
Sdm-n-f; see § 413. 

I have not boasted. ... saying “— S Vey b= LB] R ir-wi bn, iw n ir sw 
imi \ have done a matter, whereas My Majesty had not done it. 

Like the last example under 1 above, the first two quoted here are not to be 
classified under the heading of the zw sdm-f form. 
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RACEFTIONAL, USES*OF JV § 468, 3 


3. As a rule zw cannot precede the independent pronouns. There are, 
however, a few exceptions in statements showing some detachment or emphasis. 

Exx. [QPS 528 Bi yS® iw grt ink ir tb mdhw rwat moreover, it was 
I who acted as head of the hewers of sandstone.? 

(SSB A—NSSF% iw ink hsy n AHthr mfk(:\t, indeed, I was the 
favourite of Hathor of the turquoise.? 

4. The rule that zw must not be employed after “~ xm ‘not’ and 7 uty 
‘who’ (§ 107, 2) breaks down in Late Egyptian. A few examples are found 
within the period covered by this book. 

Exx, KT USMS TLS mit nn iwi r wht behold, I will not leave thee 
(f.).2 Dyn. XVIII, in colloquial conversation. 

Every steward, scribe or priest — | © =aa2 Qo ol yh LL ntyiw-f r rdit prwti 


nt hry-hb(t) who shall give my offerings to the lector-priest.t Reign of Amenophis III. 


5. In course of time, as noted § 117, Oss., zw developed from a colourless 
verb indicating zzdependence into a mere particle expressing dependence. The use 
above under 2 illustrates a stage along this road. Another M. E. example marks 
a further advance in the same direction. 

Ex, POPE Vm SBI QCA FINS LI Zr-ntt nfr ib n bh im iw Sdm-n-f ©. 
w. s.76 (¢.2.s.) because the heart of this servant is happy when he has heard that (my) 
master is living, prospering and in health.** Other exx. of this formula omit zw.» 


6. In conclusion, we must mention the very rare writing of zw simply as . 
Ex, (pL dS AT 7, aw) di-n hae f in-t(w) n-(2) iw? m widt His Majesty 
caused a bull to be brought to me as raw meat.® 


OBs. For iw before an adjectival predicate followed by pronominal subject see 
above § 142 and the second example above under 1 (tw my-s?). 


THE AUXILIARY & WNN 


§ 469. In many parts of this book we have insisted that the verb 4” wa 
‘exist’, so far as it is employed as a purely grammatical element, supplies the 
missing parts of iw ‘is’, ‘are’; see §§118, 2; 142; 150; 157,1,etc. In dealing 
with the pseudo-verbal construction it was shown that the forms 4” ~~ a\\ 
wan f hr Sdm and & ~2\ wan Sdmw find a rational explanation if 
regarded as expressing the future of | $—Vo, iw:/ Zr Sdm and of (Sua $ 
iw:f Sdmw respectively, and cases were quoted where, upon similar lines, com- 
pound verb-forms were formed with the old perfective (§ 326), infinitive (§ 326), 
and participles (§ 396, 2) of wax; a particularly curious compound is 4" ~ =o), 
wnn:f r §dm ‘he will be going to hear’, expressing the future of |p —2, 
iw:f v $dm, itself of future meaning (§ 332). In the next sections we deal with 
cases which for various reasons could not be dealt with at an earlier stage. 
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1 Munich 4, 7. 


2 Sinad 181, 11. 


SPahere 7. 


4 Tarkhani,79, 47. 


48 P. Kah. 36, 54-5. 


SUT PKG esr ts 
NOs Lp 


ORAZ aA see Dl Osn At 


§ 470 


1 In O.K., Urk. i. 
127, 73 139, 9. 


O Jeti, 1 Th, ey 
Sim. 2d. 42; Ur&. iv. 
4513-153 5,73 659, 9- 

3 Urk.iv. 8. Sim. 
HO MOAN, INR Dele Ps 
5-6, qu. § 300; Westc. 
nes oy 

Ore oivieka sSim, 
20m mela casa Bol, 
84; Hamm. 19, 11. 

5 Westc. 6,1. Sim. 
Ade eh PRUR VES 183%); 
117. With suffix subj., 
I. Carn. 73 Urk. iv. 
685, 12. 


6 Urk. iv. 897. 


7 P. Kah. 7, 40. 


8 Nu 72, 14. 


9 Urk. iv. 3. Sim. 
Od, Bhs eh 
10" Ork. 1. 1073. 


Sim, 26.1075, 4; 2d. 
2, 4-5° 


IE Pp Ue 


12 Peas. Bt. 35. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 470. &!— wninf in the pseudo-verbal construction.—The 
Sdm-in:f form was seen in § 429, 1 to be common in past narrative; &! —% of, 
wnin-f hr Sdm' and & | — aX wn-inf sdmw emerge at an early date as explicit 
past narrative forms of tw:f kr Sdm and iw:f sdmw respectively. 

Exx, & 4) INC OP —Al SN SIN win shly pn hr rmyt cw wrt 
then this peasant proceeded to weep very greatly.’ 

ch Uae 2 Oo —e wu-init hr knt m-b:h-f then I showed bravery before 
him.’ Lit. then I was on being brave. 

FUR ehh — FU, waein-tw hr iwei m nbw hr sn-nw-sy one (i.e. 
Pharaoh) proceeded to reward me with gold yet again.* 

FJ Fam Pos Ymmn wnin ib n hm:f kb thereupon the heart of His Majesty 
was refreshed.° 

With the ist pers. sing. of the old perfective the presence of the suffix after 
wn'in is not absolutely essential. 

Ex, Gl m2 SadlPKH PTI MH wain piekui hr ts m-b3h-¢ hm f then 
I lay prostrate upon the ground before His Majesty.® 

Oxs. Compare with the above the use of wv-zz before adj. pred. (§ 142); ww-in-f 
before a clause of circumstance, see § 215, end; mk sdm for hr Sdm, see § 234, OBS. 

§ 471. 2° wn-href and &°&— wnn-hr-f in the pseudo-verbal 
construction.—For the distinction between the two forms see § 430. 

1. In reference to future time. In znjzunctions and statements of resw/z. 

Exx, BQ Oa mm LN meen ALY memes or tw) hr nts-f m mw kb it (the bull) 
shall be sprinkled (lit. one shall sprinkle it) with cold water.” Single action. 

Soe HLS OPT, wun-brf wid mi wnnf tp t he shall be flourishing as 
he was upon earth.* Continued state. 

2. In past narrative (Dyn. XVIII); rare. 

Exx, SOHAL IIR wxdrd dr dns ity (ws) hr rdwyt 
I accompanied the sovereign (I. p. h.) on my feet.° 

FoR RMN Poa yp ee! wedr hswti mn-ti m-hr-ib kew hew (read 
hwew) my praises were established in the midst of (both) tall and short.!? 


§ 472. & ! o\— wnein Sdm-f, 
principle, this rare form provides a fasé tense of iw sdm-f (§ 462). 


In agreement with the now familiar 
Hence we are 
not surprised to find a passage where it describes a past hadzt : 

The children of the vizier read his advice and found it good, &! 87 
PONENT Se wain che-sn hms-sn bft, so they proceeded to live (lit. stand up 
and sit down) accordingly." 

In another passage it refers to a condition resulting from a certain action. 

ZY ee DST 8 ven win nn sdb-f hr mw thereupon its fringe came to be 
resting on the water. For the unexpected gemination cf. gmm-tw's, p. 385, n. 6. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS EMPLOYING WNN § 473 


§ 473, & | —o\— wn-in-f $dm.-f and & & — o\\~ wan-hr-f $dm-f.— 
Two rare developments of iw:f sdm:f (§ 463). 

Exx, Gll(.' DORIS FS Bi win hf hib-f wi hr swet- thereupon 
His Majesty kept sending to me with presents.! Past custom. 

SS 8 eT pe Se wan-br irrw wf nn hf prrf he for whom 
this is done shall come in and go forth. Future habit. 

§ 474. Other forms from wnn before $dm-f.—1. Strange cases are 

l—a, Se bX Koyo As iv grt wun che p3 hsb 11 ¢3 if the eleven 
workmen are waiting here.? 

QS STG So B®). tr wan ddy che(w) n hpr tp ts if shall be enduring 
the period of existence upon earth.” 

In both exx. 7 wun stands for *¢v zw (§ 150). In the second ex. ddy looks 
more like an old perfective than a Sdm-f form. But if so (cf. § 323 for the basic 
construction), the nominal subject will have been postponed as is regularly done 
after the negative verbs ém and imi (§ 343). 

2. Closely analogous to wu-tn-f sdm:f (§ 473) is another form narrating a 
past continuous action. 

Ex. SPITS BF | waz wsdi hmwt hr:s | kept on addressing the 
workmen concerning it.2 For wz possibly wa-m-2 (§ 413) should be understood. 

3. The construction zw sdm-f (§ 462) with the meaning of a relative clause: 

(Sy Blob a yh twit is pw wnt iri what I used to do was my 
(real) nature.* Wut is perf. participle and fast hadzt is expressed. 

Oxss. The above example seems unique in Middle Egyptian, but analogous con- 
structions are found far earlier; thus wzt-k ir-k ‘that which thou wast wont to do’? 
must be regarded as relative form of zw-k ir-k (§ 463) and ww ir-sn ‘who are wont 
to do’® as plural participle of iw ir-sxz (§ 462). 

§ 475. Wnn as auxiliary before fhe Sdm-n-f form.—Here we can 
only quote 2Saz” wa ph-n-f,' the perfect. participle from zw ph-n:f; see § 396, 3. 


THE AUXILIARY BF cHe 


§ 476. The finite verb-forms compounded with 8" c# ‘stand up’,® ‘arise’ 
occur only in main clauses, and always carry the action which is being described 
one step further on. Originally, no doubt, the subject of ‘4° was the same as 
that of the following verb, the form §—a\r" the-n Sdm-n:f—to quote only the 
commonest construction—thus meaning ‘he rose up and heard’ (see below § 488 
for two verbs with one subject). But in further developments this original 
meaning seems to have become obscured ; the passive {ow \\~ thon Sdm-f, for 
example, can barely have been understood as ‘he rose up and was heard’. The 
verb 8} becomes, in fact, less and less literally significant. This may well be 
the reason that, as auxiliary, it very often lacks its determinative «A. 
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1 Sim. B 174-5. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 574, 
3-4: 


18 Nu 137A, 35- 


BIBS, Blo 


2a Haremhab, left, 
Ge 


8 Stnat go, 8; sim. 
76. 90, 13. Also in 
Old Eg., Ura. i. 59, 
16. 


* Urk. iv. 973, 14. 


5 Pyr. 623,¢. Sim. 
wn(w-i) dd(z), Urk. 
i. 57, 15. 

Geiss rts [oh By. 


TITAS Te Se tiie 20. 


§ See 4Z, 27, 20. 


§ 477 


1 Eb. 20, 7-8. 


2 Kopt. 8, 9-10. 


EN Cosins, BriC. 3, 


SOs 18 16) — 
Hearst 3, 6. 


4 Br. Mus. 614, 6. 
Sim. S¢z. R51. 58. 
59.67; Peas. R 4.49; 
Bis Oe 2215219. ABs 
56. 83. 86. 161. 166; 
BH. i. 25,79; Louvre 
C12, passim; Urk. 
IV-L40;031; £55,110" 
654, 13; 804, 3. 5. 

5 Hamm. 114, 14. 
Sim. 2d. 199, 7. 8. 


8 Sh. S. 149. 


1 Sebekkhut4, Sim. 
Urk. iv. 657, 16. 


8 Pr. 2, 7-8. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 15-6; 11, 
18. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 477. Compounds with §>' in the Ssdm-f form.—Four very rare 
constructions fall under this head. The context in each case describes an event 
which will follow as the result of some precedent condition. 

1. oKxX che Sdm-f. Vaguely present time. 

Bex. Such and such medicaments are to be taken; §7’e 
w3f ddft nbt then he passes all worms.’ Lit. (he) arises and he urinates. 

2. bR’aK~ che Sdm-f with the passive sdmf. Our example refers to 
a contingency that may arise in the future. 

Ex. As for every SUE ia . who shall beseech the king to pardon him, 
PDI WMS OE MSCS TNC ST SUBS le ral rmttef bef shtf 
htp-ntr itt Mn nb Gbtyw his people, his property and his fields shall be given 
for the offerings of my father Min, lord of Coptus.? 

3. PVo\ 8 — che sdnv-hr-f with the verb-form of § 430. 

Ex, 1.6.) & lle che da-hr-sn n-f then they shall say to him.* 

4. 8 che + subject + old perfective. Vaguely present time. 

Ex. Such and such treatment is given to remove a swelling, Flim {\ aj|?7 
ches hity hr-¢ then it goes down immediately.’ 


SYM che 


ea tLilta 


§ 478. §—'o\ 2" chen Sdmen-f.—A very common narrative tense, used in 
some texts only to introduce incidents of outstanding interest, but occurring in 
other texts (e.g. the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor) with almost painful monotony. 

Exx. 6. 4-4. then rdi-n-f n-(¢) nm thereupon he gave me this. With 
a transitive nore wake (he) arose and he gave. 


bof ATS chen ph-n-(t) Wid-wr then I reached the Red Sea. With 
a transitive verb. 
BN fae INR Chem sbt-n-f imi then he laughed at me.* With an 


intransitive verb. 
ne ee ha 
With an adjective-verb. 

With verbs of motion ¢r-7-f+ old perfective (§ 482, 2) is preferred, and that 
construction is also rather more usual with intransitives. With both transitives 
and intransitives the-2:f hr sdm (§ 482, 1) is a rarer and possibly later equivalent 
of chen Sdm-n-f. The ordinary passive of rhe-n sdm-n-f is the-n+ passive sdm:f 
(§ 481), but apparently only when the subject is nominal; when it is pronominal 
che-n-f + old perfective (§ 482, 2) seems to have been employed. 


chen spat r-gs:-f then I showed keenness in his presence.’ 


§ 479. O—'~AY. cheen-f Sdm-n-f.—The same construction with the 
subject in anticipatory emphasis. Very uncommon. 


Ex. 6) KYO den km n wsw-bit Hwny mni-nf then the 
Majesty of king Huni died.* 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS EMPLOYING ¢#H 


§ 480. §—o}\\— chen Sdmrf. 
be quoted; the sense differs in no way from that of ¢he- sdm-n-f. 


Ex. $e SBN & hn rdi-f wi m rf then he placed me in his mouth.) 


enn, 


The continuation of this passage shows two more sdm:f forms parallel to 
vdif here. These make it difficult to assume a corruption from rdi-n-f, as one 


would otherwise be inclined to do. 


§ 481. The passive Sdm-f form after §— che-n.—The passive sdm-:f 
placed after ¢4¢-” provides the ordinary passive of che-n sdm-n:f. Examples are 


fairly common, but mostly with zonal subject or zmpersonally. 


Exx. §&T a DY RUBS che-n m: nn kt then these works were inspected.2 


sf" SSA Jel (40-2 sew nhdt-s then its neck was cut.? 


8 1S AIR PNT ASQ * | che kas in hiw hr sntt-s thereupon it was 


(re)built and more added to its ground-plan.** Exceptionally with suffix-pronoun. 


>—I<— H# >—""m 
pen all Ko \ Rem 


wait upon him.‘ Lit. (it) was caused that, etc. 


B= B0),7, Zen irw mi ddt then it was done according to what had 


been said. Impersonal. 


§ 482. The pseudo-verbal construction with §—'~ che-n-f, 


the same ground. 


Exx. $8? | 4 BA ek, At hr a8 n mse nty m apt tn 


then I called to the travellers who were in this ship.® 


DP ie. DK —™ che-n-tw hr iwei m nbw then I was rewarded (lit. one 


rewarded me) with gold.? 


For some curious instances where the particle #& appears to be substituted 


for Zr see § 234, Oss. 


2. The form §—— che-n-f+ old perfective is usual with verds of motion. 


A few instances of this construction may 


~ak!| chen rdi che nf keksw 2 then two boats were caused to 


Exx. §—~porQKAPRL KH deni su-kw hne-f then I went with him.* 


Bal) hase een kif wa: m htp then His Majesty proceeded in 


peace.® 
It is also fairly common with zxtransztives. 


Exx, —§— | OS] 2 | chen-sn hrw hr:s then they were satisfied with it.’ 


NN NA 


bf ee pa hen Heoprw wrw fpr then great Inundations occurred. 


O Moml Ii 


BBE HIN KSSH Sel hen lw hew im wr r bt nbé then one rejoiced 


thereat more than anything.” 


An example occurs where a participle + dep. pron. 3rd f. sing. is substituted 


for the old perfective, after the manner described in § 374, end. 
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3 E 


1. The 


construction with 47+ infinitive is uncommon, since them sdm-n-f (§ 478) covers 


§ 480 


1 Sh. S. 76-7; sim. 
Westc. 12,9. In Peas. 
Br, 186-7 emend (2: 
asn, cf. R72; Br, 
23 is likewise corrupt. 


2 Louvre C 12, 16. 
Sih, 1, (ay, Be cis 
Prev2; 8-Oy be Kak: 
be AT 
14; Urk.iv. 655,15; 
659, 1. 

3 Hamm. 110, 6. 
Sim. 26. 1g, Io. 

38 47.34,Pl, 2,8-9. 


4 Westc. 8, 4. 


5 Brussels250. Sim. 
Weste. 5, 13. 


_§ Sh. S. 170. Sim. 
AZ. 58,15%; Ur. iv. 
ayelae 


T OTR IN. 7 


8 Louvre C 12. Sim. 
Sh. S. 155; BH. i. 8, 
14; Hamm. 114, 10; 
Westc. 12, 25-6. 

O ili 365 fy Sh 
Sim. Sh. S. 129-30; 
154-5; Louvre C 12, 

5. 


I 

10: ‘S7ut I, 276. 282. 
Sine AY, AQ flee 
Westc. 6, 3. 

WS deli, th. 8 Ale 
Sim. Sh. S. 37-8; 
YI BE GE 

12 Louvre C 12. 


§ 482, 2 


1 Sebekkhu 2. 


2 Sh. S. 39-41. Sim. 
Urk; iv. 3,3. 93 3rd 
pers. sing., P. Mook 2, 
4= AZ. 63, 106; 3rd 
pers. plur., BUDGE, p: 
75, 5-6. ’See too be- 
low, last ex. 


SP SveaSs) L745) Sims 
76. 157. 169. 

4 Sh. S. 109. Sim. 
26, 177. 

SYS Nie, By PS 
The best MSS. have 7, 
others hr, 


5 See AZ. 24, 34-6. 
& Westc, 6, 4. 


7 Westc.6,14. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 895, 4. 


ST S27t. 1276 


DIT O10 


10 So too P. Kah. 
36, 13; Urk. iv. 247, 
7. With 2pr, £2. 106, 
5; 108,19; with vd, 
Urk. v. 174, 53 with 
ir, Ikhern. 9. 


No Adm. 11, 13. 

BSSMO Lest e120, 
8. 

138 Sin. B 248. 


4 Sin. R15; Leas. 
Bi71. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


BNF >K Avs ll Sobwue chen Skmm br s(y) hae Rinw kst then 
Sekmem fell (i.e. was defeated) together with vile Retjnu.1 

A few cases of transttive verbs also occur, but only with pronominal subject. 
These have, of course, passtve meaning ; with nominal subject the passive *£--x 
$dm-f (§ 481) seems to be preferred. 

Ex. §—8_ od fo, TL Ae fh} RS deni rdikwi r iw in wiw n 
W3d-wr then I was cast upon an island by a wave of the sea.? 

In the second half of the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor the suffix of Ist 
pers. sing. is omitted after tZe-”. This seems a quite legitimate construction, 
a parallel to it occurring after wm-in (§ 470, end). 

Exx. §—S4 Sho} chen ch-kwi hr ’'Ity then I entered in before the 
Sovereign.? 

b— J ohyi—__ 2° chen in-kwi r iw pn then I was brought to this island.‘ 

3. With 7+ infinitive, only in the sentence §— &® §A—l alt chen rf 
Dihwty rv psg:s then Thoth proceeded to (?) spit on it.*# 


OTHER AUXILIARY VERBS 

§ 483. 1. A construction similar to the: sdm-n:f (§ 478) is found exceptionally 
with the verbs zz ‘come’, p77 ‘come forth’, sdv ‘spend ail night’, and dr ‘end’. 

Exx. (UAPASI CAE 8, ttn hd-n-s pry-s rmn forthwith (lit. came 
and) she spores her : side (by ceasing to row).° 

Be eh ee 5 JwP? >, pra fkiwf hry-ho(t) hry-tp afterwards (lit. 
went out and) es Peed the chief lector." 

[BA —2 lS eS yh sdr-n kesni pdti at night-time (lit. spent the night 
and) I strung my = : 

Eran YE mn" rn da-n-f n:sn in the end (lit. ended and) he said to them.® 

All these verbs except 2 show a further analogy with cfr in that their subject 
may be qualified by the old perfective; cf. dv-2n-f hms(w) ‘at last he sat down’, lit. 
‘he ended being seated’ (§ 316) with the construction che-n-f sdmw of § 482, 2. 


2. The verb zw ‘come’ appears to be used rather similarly with various 
parts of the suffix conjugation, particularly in conjunction with the verb ix 
‘bring’.1° The least obscure examples are: 

Ch HLS LO Vem 9 5 Nel > teu inn: f kbhw hr tw he shall come and bring 
coolness upon the heat.!! Znn-f, imperfective sdm-f, 

éhen ty NIT iw in rGt iry m snn the amount thereof shall be 
brought in copy.’ ‘zis probably passive sdm-f. 

lenelQ\—sh ye tw tw i: wz one came and called me. See § 466. 

In these examples and in others with 21 the action of ‘coming’ is probably 
meant literally, but the close association with a following verb reduces its force 
almost to that of an auxiliary verb. 
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P3W AND 7RT AS AUXILIARY VERBS 


§ 484. The auxiliary 02¢ \ p(w?) ‘have done in the past’.!— Various 
forms of this not improbably jae zzf. verb, which is closely related to the noun 
Mo P3t ‘antiquity ’,!* are used with a following infinitive to express past action. 

Exx. ~o¥% {) Wiles] arol ~ pe deyt mni sp-s never has wrongdoing 
brought its venture safe to port.2 Lit. wrong has not done-in-the-past mooring 
its action. 


~ co Koo LLZUNSKCIS Il 2 sp pr t(w) iret st dr hew n-sw-bit Snfrw, 
mt-frw never had it been done (lit. not occurred that one did the making of it) 
since the time of king Snofru, the justified. 

blo \eQR ufr st r pryt Gpr they were more beautiful than that which 
had existed formerly, lit. that which had-done (perf. act. part.) exist.‘ 

PLNI-SFRORDAFIT Bl» bor ndtt n bikw prn nbesn 
ist st never had the like happened to (any) servants whom their masters had 
praised.’ 3: is probably the narrative sdm-n-f form, see § 196, 2. 

(SYR AR LE] tw pen sdm mitt we have been used to hear the like.* 
‘Iw Sdm-f form, see § 462. 


§ 485. The verb = iri as auxiliary.’—1. Late Egyptian has a repug- 
nance to verb-forms from stems with more than three radical consonants, as well 
as from compound and foreign verbs; such verb-forms it therefore paraphrases 
with zvz followed by the infinitive; compare in old English ‘he doth make’. 
Rare early examples occur already in Middle Egyptian. 

jor! = J—JSh tw ib-f ir-f ddd his heart thumps.® 

“(Tat p.NITHdMISUA tvs ts-42k m nbdw-ka it (the king’s uraeus) 
works devastation among the perverse-of-disposition.® 

Here belongs the vetitive ™ ir ‘do not’ mentioned in § 340, 2. 


2. For some reason unknown, verbs of motion sometimes are paraphrased 
with z7z + infinitive. 

Ex. >yhorba Ky" lesak irt-i Smt m Gntyt | made a departure south- 
wards.?° 

aed omni eRe hipy(w) irw prt n hkr m- br pf pardoned 
ones who had deserted (lit. made a going forth, perf. act. part.) through hunger 
from that enemy." 

An abstract verbal noun (cf. § 77, 1) may be employed instead of the infinitive. 

Ex. O ye who live...... mn ll CY By Do PS wy 2 irt(y)-sn swiw hr wert 
tn and who shall pass (lit. make a passing) by this desert tract.” 


3. The construction o{o > — sdm pw ir(w)-n-f ‘it is a hearing which he 
did’ and its passive 7} ®—| sam pw iry have been dealt with in § 392. 
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§ 484 


1 See AZ. 45, 73-9. 


18 The possibly re- 
lated intrans. vb. 23 
‘fly’ is 2-2. 


Bet, Ops Si ads 
115. 479; Stut 4, 15. 
A question with fdm- 
nf, Mill, 2, 7. 


3 Sv2az 139, 10-11. 
For the £&x-bird in 
place of f? see Sign- 
list, G 41. 

4 Unt. v. 46. Sim. 
Urk.iv. 168, 11; 584, 
17; 618, 13. 


Eb No Of, Hii. 


6 Simat go, 11. See 
above, n. 3. 


7 See Verbum ii. 
553, @. 


8 Eb. 42, 9-10. 


9 Urk. iv. 613. Sim. 
Rhind 43, qu. § 338, 
1 (imperative); 46. 
50. 51 (Sdm-krf); 
Urk. iv. 606, 2, gu. 
§ 420 (passive Sdm-f) ; 
26. 658, 8, qu. p. 375, 
n. 28 (perf. Sdm-f). 


10 Sin. B 5-6. Sim. 


26. 19; 188, qu. § 338. 


1 Urkh, iv. 665. 


aT S1ut 13, Ts 


§ 486 


1 See Verbum, ii. 
§§ 183. 373. 396. 418. 


8 TAGS IBS OY 


es AR hh 0G 


4 Sin. B 263-4. 


5 Rhind 62. 
Lb. 75, 13-14. 


Sim. 


SOPRA As 


7 Sin. R24, 


OTHE Sin Gp Site 
dis Hon 138 (OA We 
IT05, 9. 

9 AZ. 57, 6*; sim. 
perhaps eas. B 1, 
296. So too after mty, 
§§ 201. 402. 

10TS2..9. 54. Sim. 
Bie 7A, 5 OP, Tee 


O7eely jmaitene7aeltn, 


Jag, thee 722 1KADS (Oy 
22. So too with the 
$dmtf form, § 402. 


1 P, Kah. 1, 8. 


Ey A Op 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


§ 486. Omission of the subject.'—The subject of the verb-forms of the 
suffix conjugation is sometimes omitted. 

Exx, Gali \eryb——TY\ pv és m htt n ¢ ivy it came forth from my body 
because of the condition thereof.2 The peasant is referring to his grievance, 
which he is unable to contain. 

Sub usflos dr tw, dr mst tw damn thee, and damn her that bore 
thee!* Dy tw stands for dy tw ntr ‘may god destroy thee’ or the like. 

~ mA etic? xdi-tn sts-tw msw nsw they caused the king’s children to 
be brought.* 

B=ENII Grr m g it will become 4, i.e. the result will be 4.° 

In these instances the omission is due either to the subject being too clear 
to need expression, or else to its being vague and a matter of indifference. 

The normal way of evading the expression of the semantic subject is, of 
course, to use the passive voice, which is, indeed, a device serving that very 
purpose. But the passive may itself be impersonal, and in this case it is the 
expression of the direct semantic object, if any, which is evaded. 

Exx. [2\$4)-——le] smiw n whmw nsw it was reported to the king’s herald.* 

ros (| AG on 1 SN ets-m-tw m we im a Summons was made (lit. one called) to 
one of them.’ 

Examples with the sdm:f passive are specially common, see § 422. When 
-tw is used we prefer, as a rule, to describe the verb-form as an active having for 
its subject the indefinite pronoun (§ 410, end). 

A similar omission of the subject is found in subordinate clauses. 


Exx. =n ya?) ax rait hi hr Gt without letting it fall on the fire.® 
f7; is for h-s. 

Ser6. ht nx rg-t(w) a thing which is not known. 

SS en SS WS A rdi-ni vr t2 n wr hy cwy i I left (lit. placed) upon 
the ground because (it) was (too) much upon my hands.?° This means: because 
I had too much to carry. 

In these cases it is a suffix-pronoun which is omitted, and the noun to which 
the suffix would have referred has sometimes been expressed in the main clause. 
We might expect a similar omission of the suffixes in main clauses where the 
subject is in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1), but in point of fact such a construction 
is very rare. 

Exx. ql] on i len, 5 2 Anef rth St the tongue of His Majesty restrains 
Nubia." 2% is possibly for 7¢h-f. 

(SET KIT ZS iw nh n htt idn wr a little of a small thing replaces 
much.’2 “7d is for zdu-f, see § 463. 
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OMISSION (OF THE SUBJECT 


It is perhaps in this way that we ought to explain *) ad as a substitute for 
aaf ‘he says’, ‘he said’; see above § 450, 1. 

Occasionally the subject which is omitted after a form of the suffix conjuga- 
tion is Secney indicated in a round-about way. 


Exx. =a) yr oY WRU an rdit ds ts rs in rwdw nb without 
Aleka it to be interfered with by any controller.1 Lit. without letting cross- 
land to it by any controller; @ ¢ y is an idiomatic phrase, and the subject is 
postponed in order not to separate @? from its object 22. 


{Sal \ x ir-n sbw im none of them (the offerings) suffered delay.’ 

Lit. not made delay (any) thereof; im is partitive in meaning and equivalent to 
we tm-sn, 

Oss. 1. The words gr, fpr-n, ‘it happened that....’ are not here taken as 


impersonal verb-forms, since it seemed preferable to regard the following clause 
as a noun clause serving as subject ; see above § 188, 1. 


Ops. 2. In certain cases where fdm-n occurs, particularly after the negative 
word - #, it has been explained as a special participial® or finite* form, the more 
plausibly since [> or “\" zy® is occasionally written instead of simple ™ #2, An 
alternative view consists in regarding this ~ or zy as a rare suffix-pronoun of 
3rd pers. plur. or dual, see § 34, OBS. 3. The probable explanation in most cases, 
however, is that Sdm-n or Sdm-ny simply represents the Sdm-n-f form with omission 
of the subject.? Ex. ©(QeAsovSC+SayV Zumsw nw min, n mr-ny (for 
mr-n-sn) ‘the friends of to-day, (they) do not love’. It would almost look as though 
the origin of sdm-n.f from perf. pass. part. + preposmans 2 were here remembered, since 
for this preposition without noun or suffix the adverb "~ (§ 205, 1) might naturally be 


substituted, and the rare spellings “\", \", correspond atone tole, dina n(S. 12332): 


§ 487. Omission of both subject and formative element.—Such 
omissions occur in passages where there is a sequence of parallel verbs, and 
where conse Sp uy subject and formative element are alike superfluous. 

Ex. (CORSE RE SIMT A HS eRe en ogef 
ct-f nb ims, Wie crw-f, sch rv aztt(?)-f then he belaboured all his limbs with it, took 
away his asses, and drove (them) into his estate. Understand xhmen-f, sck-n-f. 


TEES) SPS poses Eh ell cen Paar Oy Corie ga econ y Sr bea ne 
br-tw wrh-tw:f m mrhtrmw 2nwnhrw, wrh m mrht db j-nw hrw, wrh m tbr 
4-nw hrw it shall be anointed with fish-oil on the second day, anointed with 
hippopotamus-oil on the third day, and anointed with 747 on the fourth day.” 


Wrh must twice be understood as gr:tw wrh-tw-f. 
So too in a sequence of simple sd:-f forms, the later members are apt to be 


docked of their suffix subjects.” 
verbs seems to lack the suffix and formative are better explained otherwise.!° 


Cases where the first of a series of parallel 
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§ 486 


Yds Fh Se, Tilly LD 


2 Urk. iv. 98, to. 


8 AZ. 46, 104. 

4 GuNN, Stud. ch. 
16. The passive exx. 
are extremely dubious. 


5 Louvre C 14, 12, 
qu. § 255, end; 7%. 
482 (L1). 

SEL COMMOA SWS Deion 
M31 

7 With simple x, 
ft, 482. 514; £0. 19, 
18. Mh.m in Ur’. iv. 
426, 2 and shd.n, zd. 
374, 14 seem from 20. 
362, 14 to be Sdm-n-f, 
though the reason for 
the employment of 
this form is obscure. 


8 Leb. 104. 
Cen. 84, 2. 


Sim. 


® Peas. BI, 23-4 
(¢7g-n:f emended from 
R72). Sim. Westc. 
(), KS JEVEL is Sh FOS 
25, 32-3; Berl. AZ. 
i. p. 258, 15; Cairo 
20538, ll. ¢ 5. 


£6. 86, 19-20= 
Flearst 2, 3. 


Ms NBG JAR 18} Tic 
112-3; Led. 72-3. 


18 For Urk. iv. 54, 


153 59, 13 see p. 240, 
n, 84, 


§ 488 


1 Cairo 20046. Sim. 


Hamm. 48, 15. 


SINGS HIG BX, OE 


3 Peas. Bt, 251-2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 488. Several verb-forms before a single subject.—Examples are 


not rare. 


VRE}T Lea AP DA rr Ass sw Hnty(w)-imntyw Khont-amentyu (the 


god of Abydus) shall love and favour him. 
a am ale a eA. 


j=oQAhS 


SBE hei| i hm wadf in ntiti 


dmd n Sp pn hr dee but if there delay, ee or be impeded the joining to this 


Sep of his children.’ 


TIS BIGE NI 2 2k, 2 whn mst justice is not scanty nor (yet) in 


excess.? 


So too in the construction ¢Ae-7 Sdm-n-f (§ 478) and in that of § 483, 1. 


VOC BU Arey 


IS 4 73§ call, 2 a person. 


aol : 
> = $y rd perceive. 


STA} whe pull up (corn); hew 


(stones). 


PES) wd address, question. 


bef wth flee. 


T54i nd ask, inquire; xd £rt inquire 
after health of, greet. 


jay hit or hwi strike, smite. 


i). es Gnti sail southward, up- 


stream. 


Sak Ani row, trans. and intr.; 
WW 


convey by water. 


| ove shwy collect. 


PANGS: skh plaster, caus. of £24 


clay, mud. 


Aa : 
om sky smite. 


Tas +\ WF IN ®, gwiw? constrict, 


put rope round neck of. 
fo Sh Twnty-Sty Nubian foreigner 
(lit. bowman).? 


a 


=P trrwe gate. 


ay MY controller ; 


2 
isé crew. 


in title mty x s? 


controller of a phyle (ss) of 
priests (see p. 99, n. I and 
Exerey XAT Ge) 


To Ss nhw loss. 


WA, ee, 


ea a) nint youth, childhood. 
a rwa stairway. 

=) =) 

batt Sire Mohs poly es. brw enemy. 
NYY Sly A148 rebel. 

& Sa hryw inhabitants, people. 


i gs side, half; way di hr gs place 


on one side, dispose of, kill. 


1 The derivation of 7wuty from iwnt ‘ bow’ seems probable, although the sign for #wm- is never accompanied by a 


bow as determinative. 


However, this derivation is not accepted Griff. Stud. 365. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Perey J ok tx helt 


(2) Reading lesson: from the autobiography of the sailor Ahmosé, carved on 
the wall of his tomb at El-K&b; early Dyn. XVITT 


ae eS chen br pf iw, 
ae Tti-n rn-f, 
pple CaAch7R, shuy nf nf hikw-id. 
pa oe) eo wn in hm-f hr sm3-f, 
1) oh ist:-f m tmt (§ 397) Zpr. 


Exerc. XXXII 


Few # OFM NLS ITI NS, 


ch mm RO QU OK (Ory) 


chen vai wi tp 3 cht stot 5 m niwt-i. 


wnint hr hnt n-sw-bit Dsr-ki-Re m3-hrw, 


(ST NBs fy CM ORE: 
oN aes tk Saas vy swsh t8w Kmt. 
Flom FIA oF wnin hm:-f hr skr Twnty-Sty pf 
= Sioa! m-hr-ib msc-f, 
A>—p fea inw (§ 314 or § 422) m gwewe (§ 274). 
ah Sam nn nhw:sn (§ 77, 1), 
derfaqHullF7 wihw m dy (§ 361) hr gs 
{YR 8 mi ntyw n bpr (§ 201). 
Qf HB en ist wi m ip n msn, 
(eA Et = iw thrmi ry wn mst; 
Sil Peat a min hinf knti. 


1 Urk. iv. 6-7. 


‘Then that enemy, whose name was Tety‘an, came and had collected to 
himself the froward-hearted. His Majesty proceeded to slay him, and his crew 
were as what has never come into being. Then there were given to me 3 persons, 
and 5 arouras of field in my city. I proceeded to convey by water king 
Djeserkaré« (Amenophis I), the justified, as he was sailing upstream to Cush to 
widen the frontiers of Egypt. His Majesty proceeded to capture that Nubian 
nomad in the midst of his army. They were brought tightly bound, there was 
no loss among (lit. of) them; he who fled being dispatched (lit. being one laid on 
one side) like men that have never come into being. Lo, I was at the head 
of our army. I fought in very truth and His Majesty saw my valour.’ 
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Exere, XXXII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
(6) Translate: 
©) (Sod Ade Fy Sl etm 
SP PRide @ (Dd DIM. Kf t-Ne os PRS 
Sp Sl PS Se SMA NNO CSS 
ON Noe SO 8) mn ttm 
Vm AES EMA SAS Ses lh se | 
YRss i Bas Si Pe Desi te } 
Sei ea NT Er es 
Yat) NY et oS 
me 8 NT Sil SEDO oll MNP 
Lo oe a aS (5) BNF aL ESB 
1 nit rel Nees eee eriee BATALS B 
0) \Stosen BA ITAA SS B 


¥ § 423, 1 2 § 194. 5 Proper names. $ Read dw. 5 Snofru, first king of Dyn. IV, 


ii ON ee 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE 

§ 489. Sentences are classified in accordance with the different kinds of 
intention which they embody; for every sentence must embody some intention 
on the part of the speaker or writer. A roughly adequate classification would 
comprise: (1) s¢atements, arising from the desire to give information ; (2) gues¢zons, 
by which information is sought; (3) deszves, a class incliding commands, exhorta- 
tions, and wishes; (4) evc/amations, calling attention to some emotional attitude 
of the speaker. Three of these types of sentence have been sufficiently, though 
not consecutively, dealt with in different parts of this book. The remaining type, 
namely questions, will be treated in the present Lesson. 

It must be noted that the form of a sentence does not always reveal the 
actual intention of the speaker. As everywhere in language, forms originally 
created for one purpose are apt to be used subsequently for some quite different 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE § 489 


purpose. Thus a statement introduced by mrz‘I desire’ may express a wish 
no less effectively than 2? ‘would that!’ followed by the sdm-f form.!. Or again 
a question may be an effective means of making a negative statement or denial ; 
such questions we call rhetorical questions. 

Ex, SASS" Se fdk-k, n-m ts:f (if) thou sunderest, who shall bind ?? 
I. e. none can heal these evils except thee. 

In similar fashion a sentence of one type or another may be used as 
a subordinate clause, i.e. may cease to be a complete sentence of itself in order 
to function as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb in a larger complex sentence. 
A statement used in place of a clause of condition has been quoted in § 423, 2. 
Or again, the same sense may be conveyed by a rhetorical question. 

Ex. | deo Sid [44+] 8 SINS iniw rf Dhuty suf ? if ir-kiyt does 
Thoth show leniency? Then mayst thou work ill!* The sense is: if Thoth is 
lenient (which he is not), then thou mayst do evil. 

In the two examples quoted above the writer was, of course, well aware 
that he was employing the form of a question, though his intention was to make 
a strong denial in the first instance, and to convey an 2f-clause in the second. 
Such conscious and deliberate transferences of meaning belong more to the 
domain of rhetoric than to that of syntax. But there are similar transferences 
which are effected by quite wxconscious processes, and it is due to this fact 
that subordinate clauses exist in Egyptian and elsewhere, these being simply 
ordinary statements which, through the natural development of language, have 
come to be employed as noun, adjective, or adverb clauses. The whole subject 
of subordinate clauses was treated above in Lessons XV, XVI, and XVII. 

Just as sentences are thus used to take the place of nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs, so too nouns and adverbs (or adverbial phrases) are sometimes employed 
with the meaning of entire sentences. This topic is dealt with below § 506 under 
the head of Evipses. 


QUESTIONS 


§ 490. Various kinds of question.‘—A question either demands con- 
firmation or denial of its whole content, i.e. requires to be answered with ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no’; or else it may indicate by means of an interrogative word or phrase 
(e.g. ‘who ?’, ‘by what means ?’) the specific detail concerning which information 
is desired. We shall call these two kinds of question questions for corroboration 
and guestions for spectfication respectively. 

Again, questions may be drect or indirect. Indirect questions are those 
which depend upon some phrase like ‘I ask’ or ‘tell me’. 

Sentences which are questions only in form, but not in meaning, are called 
rhetorical questions; see above § 489. 
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1 Adm. 4, 2. 


OS IKEG Iii ABT 
Sim. 26. 95. 168; also 
284, qu. § 148, 3; Sz. 
B115.133; Led. 108. 
109; S%, S. 184. 


8 Peas. BI, 149-50. 
Simi 17,24) Aa 2 ili oe 


4See ERM. Gramm. 
§§ 504-IT. 


§ 491 


2226.60; 3: 


2 Peas. B1, 46-8. 
See also 2b. 199-200; 
after ms, Lac. Stéle 
Jur. 19. 


& Hark. 453. 


IEDs Be 


5 Peas. B1, 95-6. 


6 ERM. Neudg. 
Gramm.? §§ 736-7. 

1 Ure. iv. 650 (last 
word restored). 

8 Paheri 3. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 491. A. Questions for corroboration.—1. It may be conjectured that 
the earliest interrogation was marked only by the speaker's tone of voice. Middle 
Egyptian examples of this are rare: 

vol) \\ mw tm is water there ?? 

aoe Hom A Troan | do So hel, Pow nbsftw 
n Dhwly-ngt pn hr nhy n hsmn hne nhy n hmst is it a case for one’s punishing 
this Djehutnakht on account of a little natron and a little salt ?? 

Sele ml Re tbe irt-mk n-s what else hast thou done to it? Lit. 
another thing that thou hast done to it ?® 

In the first two examples the Egyptian seems to say ‘water is there’, ‘it is 
acase’. English indicates the questions by an inversion of words unknown to the 
ancient language. Our third example is virtually a question for specification 
(§ 490), and is quoted here only to illustrate the absence of any mark of 
interrogation ; for the elliptical form see below § 506, 1. 


2. Elsewhere ||! zs (§ 247) appears to mark the interrogative tone; but since 
this particle means little more than ‘indeed’, ‘verily’, the nature of the sentence 
remains outwardly ambiguous, nor are our examples quite certainly questions. 

lly, a ntk is s art thou not a man ?¢ 

+a alleseleo-alzQeay x2 iw is pw iwsw gsiw is it not wrong, 
a balance which tilts ? 

These might conceivably be ironic statements (‘thou art not a man, I 
suppose ’, ‘it is not wrong, I suppose’); but in Late Egyptian initial zs becomes 
an interrogative particle,® and examples can be quoted even from Dyn. XVIII. 

\) 3 rr Pa NOPs és bn dm ssmt m-sz ssmt will not horse go after horse ?? 

Wko—2 


AW ith til ooo 


is hity-n n hmt(?) is our heart of copper ?§ 


3. The chief interrogative particle is, however, | i (§ 227), which stands at 
the beginning of the question. Particularly common is the combination !$ |® 
in tw; this may be considered as a special interrogative phrase, for it occurs 
even in constructions which, if they contained statements instead of questions, 
could not employ zw. Special sections must be devoted to iz zw and to zz alone. 
Both after éz and after zw zw the interrogative meaning may be reinforced by the 
enclitic particles — 7, | ivf (§ 252, 3, 0), and = f a (§ 256). 

Note that when the answer ‘yes’ is suggested, the negative word ~— 2 or 
~~ nn is employed, as in English and in the Latin zomme? When this is absent 
either the enquiry is made without prejudice, or else the answer ‘no’ is expected. 
Observe, further, that the fact of a sentence being a question exerts no influence 
upon its syntax; the ordinary forms of verbal, non-verbal and pseudo-verbal 
construction are all employed after zz and iz iw. 
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THE INTERROGATIVES 7NV 7W AND 7N 


§ 492. {| % in iw.—t. In sentences with adverdial predicate. 


Ex, Jmml © Ko f) A UMM tn turk m ewsy art thou one robbed ??! 
the of predication. 


Note 


2. In existential sentences. 

Ex. 1 eSol hh apy in iw wn ky nbt ch: rf is there (any) other 
strong man who could fight against him ? ? 

3. In sentences with nominal predicate and independent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. Jom SO" 1oM in tw ntt hmt art thou a slave-woman ?? 

Before the independent pronouns zw is unusual ; see, however, § 468, 3. 

4. In sentences containing pw with a nominal predicate. 

Ex. J deSnNrre KA in iw mitt pw p; dd is the saying true, lit. truth ?4 
‘Tw is not found in the corresponding type of statement. 

5. In verbal sentences with §dm-f or §dne-n-f. 

Exx. 'leFo wi Lew ¥, in iw stz-tw n-k skw are troops brought to thee ?® 

ella S 4h RAY in iw kz mr-f th: does a bull love combat ? 

Je gQlAc=— Aas ° in iw ii-n-t r sn hrd pn hast thou come to kiss this 
child ?7 

In the instances with sdm-f above it is possible to regard the compound 
tense zw Sdu-f or iw:f Sdm:f as the underlying verb-form, since the meaning is 
general, see §§ 462. 463. An example may be quoted, however, where we should 
hardly expect the zw $dm-f form, a particular occasion being referred to. 

mmm BSG eo G BE YO SD in tw wrsn hr fet it hne bty shall we spend 
the whole day carrying barley and emmer ? ® 

6. In the pseudo-verbal construction. 

Exx. | ley? oAI 2 leo in iw £2 pr sspd is the house supplied ? ° 

4) en 


A he RI el? 4 = in iw mst hr rdit hr gs does the balance behave 
partially, lit. place on (one) side?” 

Lea KSI NYE in iw wan ts hit nn-imy hr th: shall our own 
vanguard be (engaged) in fighting ?!? In the corresponding statement zz would 
not stand before wuz. 

7. In iw has only once been found before the negative word ~~ x.¥ 


}4 2 tw: hr-tt art thou content ?? 


§ 493. | in as interrogative particle without iw.—'/n alone is less 
common than iz iw, and naturally does not occur where the corresponding 
statement would contain iw, as in the sentence with suffix subject and adverbial 
predicate (§ 117, 2). Where, however, a choice between zz and zz iw is possible, 
the former appears to express some surprise on the part of the questioner, such 
as English might convey by ‘can it be that....... 
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§ 492 


Tan, VB ity EXShY. 
Sim. 26. R 55; B1, 
95; Adm. 14, 13; 
Ure. iv. 1163, 8. 


2 Sin. B 133-4. 
Sim. 26, 35. 120-1. 


SWE Oh Ie Op, Be 
Sim. with zz ‘not’, 
AZ. 55) 85; 2-3. 


4 Weste. 8, 12-13. 
Sim. Zed. 20. 


5 Peas. B2, 68 (re- 
stored from B 1, 303). 

6 Séz. B123. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 149, qu. 
§ 489. 


DW ME Po ie 
Sim. Zd. 2, 3; Mill. 
By RS (EAE, Ni, BEM 
IO-IT, 


8 Paheri 3. 


9 Westc. 11, 19-20. 
Sims) 92778 Be 126); 
Peas. Bi, 198; Ure. 
iv. 651, II. 

WY IRS GUS TES EVE 
Sim. Mu. K. vs. 2, 
PYG AVA, ih Siege 

Wt Peas. B1, 148-9; 
sim. Meir i. 5. With 
r, Peas. B 1, 283-4, 
qu. in part § 148, 3. 

12 Urk, iv. 650. 


3 See above n. 3. 


§ 493, 1 


0 TRG 18 fig 2p 
Sim. 72. 103. 


2 Peas. Bi, 224-5. 
Sim. 24. R 53; Br, 
Hi TS, SY RIS Weste. 
9) 13. 

8 Urk. v.178. Sim. 
Harh. 336; Peas. Bt, 
D5. 

4 Peas. R59. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 19. 


DIE IKE, BEX VOY, 


© IRISACR PR 


7 Sin. B 162-3. 


7 For mt perhaps cf. 
p. 361, bottom, n. 3. 


8 Sin. BII5—5. 


8® By GuNN. Full 
discussion, Swpg/. 15. 


» Rhind 22. GUNN 
and ALLEN regard m 
here as the part. m(y) 
after an imperative, 
but that seems un- 
suited to this kind of 
text. 

10 Adm, 2, 9. 


WUISAC Hice2 356g le 


WS ICING FOG Ey, 7 


18 BUDGE, p. 266, 
6. Sim, Zed, 116, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1. In questions with xomznal eee and pw. 

Ex. 'Yivd? Va—(SA ba BS in ps pw bn n mat ddw rmt is this 
the proverb (lit. utterance of speech) which people tell ?* 

2. Before the sdm:-f or §dm-n-f form. 


Exx. 20,9 WW ah lm So AL ge sp sm spr wk in rf wrsi rf 


ise ie See (O) 


the fourth time of (lit. in) making petition to thee, shall I indeed spend all day at it?? 


J ha BS SY) BINH DR IJ te Aewk ni sn raf inw 


dbew:f hast thou ferried across to me a man who does not know the number of 
his fingers ? § 


eka a NC 


1 in nn rf di-k swxi wilt thou not let me pass ? * 


§ 494, | "" in ntt ‘is it the case that.....?’—A rare construction ; 
apparently some verb like ‘dost thou suppose’ is suppressed before zzz. 

iis muvee the passive Sdm-f. 

Ex. 1 Deh eR Aa ak mmole ty tn ntt itw te met in Shtp-ib Re can it 
be that the boat was taken by Sehetepibré¢? 5 

2. With the pseudo-verbal construction. 

Exx. '""SBI\S4=— US én ntt Osh im ch r hwt-ntr is it the case that 
this thy humble servant entered into the temple ? ® 

Vo We Sa] in min rf ntt-f htp(w) is it the case to-day that he is 
forgiving ?? Note the suffix after z¢¢ in accordance with § 223, end. 

3. In one passage, before the sdm-n-f form, “@ ut-pw (§ 190, 2) takes the 
place of m¢¢.™ 


wh CST SIS in nt-pw wn-ni sif is it the case that I have (ever) 


opened his door ?® 


Oss. The third and fourth exx. here seem to guarantee the literal renderings 
proposed for the first two. It has, however, been pointed out ** that the contexts 
would yield good sense only if i z¢¢ there could be understood to mean ‘except that’. 


§ 495. B. Questions for specification (§ 490) always contain an inter- 
rogative noun or adverb, which occupies just the same place in the sentence as it 
would occupy in a non-interrogative statement. 

Exx, laQ\ id <ap\\! skm m sswy r-30 m 1 what makes 3; up to 1 ?® 
what completes +35 as 1? MW ‘what?’ is sudzect. 

<> 38S, ivy-t m what shall Ido?! JM is object. 


Name+) SIS t-ak ivf r wnm isst to eat what art thou come?” 
73st is object of the infinitive in an adverbial phrase. 
Ba") Kx wank tn where hast thou been? Z™ is an adveré. 


12.9 hy SRB YT mm SN] smnivi tew ivf n m m ntr to what god shall I announce 
thee?!® WV m is dative. 


Lat 
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QUESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATION § 495 


. Boman Kae om, Gpr-n Io m srwy r-1o n m of what is 10 the 23 part?! 
Lit. 10 has become $+35 of what? M(y) m is genitive. 
nett Zl RBS BOSAL! ir-tw nn mi mn bik thn ib-f how comes this to be 
done (lit. like what is this done) to a servant whom his heart led astray?? Mim 
is an adverbial phrase. 


These examples show that Egyptian did not feel the same compelling need 
as is felt in English to place interrogative words at the beginning of the question. 
In some examples, a disinclination to separate the interrogative word from an 
interrogative enclitic particle seems to have dictated a departure from the normal 
word-order. 

Exx. |.& © f{QaoRS | iw-ef tr r m irf st for what (purpose) does he do 
it?* One might have expected iw:f tr ir-f st r m. 

Ne? (B-)za0 SA iw tr tn... +k 08 where are thy many cattle ?+ 


Leto. ILS rdi-n-k wam-k ivf tn sw where hast thou caused 
thyself to eat it?> An extreme case in which it has doubtless been felt impossible 
to postpone ivf beyond the third place. 

In other instances where the interrogative word comes early in the sentence, 
it does so in accordance with rules governing other kinds of words as well. 

Exx. & ° {43 m tr tw who pray art thou?*® For the inversion see § 127, 3. 
However, substantially the same meaning may be expressed by =-4, = { twt 
m tr’ or by ‘S| nth sy (§ 499, 3); for twt and nth as subject see § 125. 

JA Rye in m dd sw what says it? The answer is | }\}e in 20 dd sw 
20 says it. See § 227, 3 for this and the related constructions. 

Qa eS RAS he mi m ivf s nb kr sm(:) sn-f how (is it that) 
every man slays his fellow?* For adverbial phrases in anticipatory emphasis 
see § 148, 5. 

The above examples show that the enclitic particles z7/, 7f (§ 252, 3, 4) 
and ¢r (§ 256) are used as freely in questions for specification as in questions for 
corroboration. 

Negative questions for specification are by no means common. In those 
which we have found, the form is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate, 
the interrogative phrase serving as predicate and the subject being a virtual 
noun clause introduced by the Sdm:/ form of tm. Examples have been given in 
§ 346, 1, but one is quoted here to illustrate the type: 

Qo 2 [OX? B, mh tr sdm hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not hearken ?1° 


The literal rendering would doubtless be: that-thou-dost-not hearken is on 
account of what? English similarly says: why is it that thou dost not hearken ? 
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1 Rhind 30. 


3 Sin. B 202. 


ELLA As 
4 Rhind 67. 


5 Lac. TR. 23, 39. 


yin Of IDs Ee 
(Ant). Sim. Lisht 
20, 33. 

T Lac. TR. 23, 99. 
oe BUDGE, p. 169, 
7-8. 


8 P, Kah.8, 24. 28, 


9 Adm. 14, 14 
Sim. AZ. 55, 85, 2. 


10 Peas. B 1, 180, 
Sim. Westc. 5, 20; 
6, 5, both qu. § 346, 1. 


§ 496 


1 In hieroglyphic 
Urk, iv. 365, 11. ‘ 


2 NAv.125, Schluss- 
rede 43=BUDGE, p. 
266, 6, qu. § 495. 


SUSIE OS YF 
written with one 7 
only, Peas. BI, 199. 

SU S772 Braga 202, 
qu. § 495; Adm. 14, 
14, qu. § 495. 

5 Pt. 274, qu. § 495; 
Adm. 3, 12; BUDGE, 
p- 267. 

6 Peas. Bot, 180, 
qu. § 495; Westc. 6, 
5, qu. § 346, 1; 11, 22, 
qu. § 346, 1; Ure. iv. 
365, 11, qu. § 504, I. 


68 7 m ‘what?’ 
see the ex. qu. p. 405, 
n. 8. 


7 BUDGE, p. 241, 
14 (Nu, collated). 


7 For this spelling 
cf. swi § 270, OBS. 


8 BUDGE, p. 263, 
TREE SIN RL Case bal; 
aes Rhind 39. 49. 

With fem. adj. 
as Nees Sin. B159. 


9 Urk. vy. 10. Sim. 
BUDGE, p. 262, 16. 


10 Adm. 4, 6-7. 
Rather differently, 
Rhind 62. 


1 Rhind 43. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 27, 12, qu. 
§ 511, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS 


§ 496. S07! 4, $8 m is the commonest word for ‘who?’, ‘what?’ It is 
used as a noun, not as an adjective. In the rare event of its employment as 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘what?’ it is followed by the 
genitival (y) or by the m of predication, €X. mm Dm (var. \) Ji 2 m n (var. m) 
ntr ‘to what god?’ lit. ‘to whom of (ov as) god?’? Various examples of ™ in 
reference both to persons and to things have been quoted in the last section; 
besides its use as genitive, dative, or accusative, it was there seen also as logical 
predicate in the non-verbal sentence (‘who art thou ?’). Note particularly the 
adverbial phrases {\\ 8, m m ‘wherewith?’ ;? 2) &, mz m ‘how?’, lit. ‘like what?’;* 
=, r m ‘to what purpose?’;> , fr m ‘why ?’, lit. ‘on account of what ?’® 
As subject of a verbal notion, 7 but seldom follows a form of the suffix conjuga- 
tion (ex. skm m at beginning of § 495); usually it stands at the beginning of the 
question preceded by the emphasizing (not interrogative) 4 zz; a participle or 
the sdm:f form follows zz m, the constructions thus obtained being || &.— in m 
iy ‘who made?’ for the past, | K.= in m irr ‘who makes?’ for the present, 
and ' SX in m ir-f ‘who will make ?’ for the future; see above §§ 227, 2. 3; 
373; 450, 5,¢ As already stated in § 227, 3 the writings 4 x-m, very rarely 
(Xo, are apt to take the place of | \\ zz m, a first step towards the formation of 
the Coptic word 2zm, which even in Late Egyptian is employed for ‘who ?’, 
‘whom ?’ in all kinds of construction. The extended use of zz m is perhaps 
already found in ~~" © {44% n-m tr tw ‘who art thou ?’7in an XVIII Dyn. 
MS. of the Book of the Dead, where older texts have m or ptr. For n-m 
tr-k zt ‘who art thou that hast come ?’ see § 256, end. 


§ 497. 2°{ ptr ‘who ?’, ‘what ?’, also written 2{4) At, ° {44 pity, as well as 
more fully o®B 2 { pw-tr, C2 {4} pw-ti™ (references § 256). This interrogative 
pronoun is a combination of the enclitic particle ¢* with the very rare inter- 
rogative pw (§ 498), the latter being of course derived from the demonstrative 
pw ‘this’, /ér stands at the beginning of questions with the function of logical 
predicate, the subject following it in direct juxtaposition (§ 127, 3). 

1. With noun or dependent pronoun as subject. 

Exx. 2°{ 4)" = ptr rn-& what is thy name? ® 


C@{ 4h. + per rf sw who is he? ® 


2 ee a relative clause or its equivalent as subject. 
Exx. e_\{ahre > = pw-ti nty (read nit) tw r irt what shall one do?” 
Lit. what is sae which one shall do ? 


end AT ND Al ING Dey Z23t vf m ss what amount of corn goes into it?™ 
F733t, imperf. act. part. ; lit. what is that which goes into it in corn? 
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INTERROGATIVE WORDS MEANING ‘WHO?’, ‘WHAT?’ 


02 {SV #8 per dat n-i nb-t what does my lord say to me?! Dat, imperf. 
rel. form; lit. what is that which my lord says to me? 

In this latter use J¢v corresponds to English ‘who?’ or ‘whom?’ with 
a finite verb, but Egyptian must use a relative clause, a participle, or a relative 
form, on the principle explained in § 391. 

3. With a dependent or demonstrative pronoun as actual subject and a noun 
or noun equivalent added to this in apposition; see above § 132. 

Exx. \{@Lifle=ANLE BN Fe pty st, Dadi, tm rdi mini tw what is it, 
Djedi, that thou hast not let me see thee (before) ?? Lit. what is it, Djedi, the 
not causing I see thee; /m is infinitive. 


§ 498, o} Zw, familiar as a demonstrative (§110), is found rarely as an 
interrogative ‘who?’, ‘what?’ With this meaning it is, however, common as 
a constituent of 2°{ ptr discussed in the last section. 

Ex. oSL PT ° RO pw sw ck hr 62 pn who is he who enters to this soul ?® 

In one or two cases where fw occurs at the beginning of a sentence it may 
possibly have exclamatory force. 

Ex. o}) oh pw sp nfr what a happy occasion!* Rendering not quite certain. 


§ 499. 7], AS. sy, also written 7 and even rarely |, is a not very 
frequent word for ‘who?’, ‘what ?’; besides this use, sy provides the Egyptian 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘which ?’, ‘what ?’ 

1. With the aazectzval meaning ‘which ?’, ‘what?’ sy precedes its noun, 
which is probably in apposition to it; sy is invariable in gender. 

Exx. f\IN[( mao mss ivf s(y) nw at what moment will she give birth ?° 
PTY eA flax Suk ivf hr s(y) wet on what road art thou going ?° 
Note too the phrase 77S |8~ Zr sy isst ‘wherefore ?’ below § 500, 4. 

2. ‘Who ?’, ‘what?’ in the sentence with pw. 

Exx. IL Roba wie s ty 2 pw ety iptf what are those two limbs?" Another 
has WY co s(y) sy ty pw. For ty =tr see § 256. 

PD oP TAY NK Qm sy pw utr msy m min who is the god born to-day ?® 

3. ‘Who ?’ with the zxdependent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. 7 xtk sy who art thou ?® 


MS. 


§ 500. | 8 4} zis¢ ‘what?’ resembles ™ in its use, but is less common. 

1. In the sentence with pw. 

Exx. | 5 Aheo]l,7, tssy (read ist) pw iryt what is to be done?’ Lit. 
what is that (to be) done? 

Since there is no clear evidence that iss¢ ever means ‘who ?’ the sentence 
Yoder UW z8s¢ pw nty im,” lit. ‘what is he who is there ?’, in the tale of the 
Eloquent Peasant probably means ‘what is (the matter with) him who is yonder ? 
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§ 497, 2 


1 Sin. B 261. Sim. 
Ws RIA Jee 38} op 
94; 2. Kah. 5, 0; 
Adm. 3,7.13; BUDGE, 
pe 2603) Lists 


2 Westc. 8, 10-11. 
Sim. with m7, 2b. 11, 
10-11, qu. § 328, 2. 


8 AZ. 57, 6*. Sim. 
2b. 60, 70. 73. 


4 AZ.60,70. Sim. 
Sin. B61. 


5 Westc. 9,15. 


SHILA Cen O Sanne 
13. Sim, NAV. 1458, 
fo tek 


1 Ork.v.172. Sim. 
26. 168, 12; 177, 13. 


SUIEAG ELA. LO sa3 
Sim. Ur. v. 51, 33 
BUDGE, p. 267, 8. 


® BUDGE, p. 129, 
143 241, 15. 


10 Adm.5,10; sim. 
BUDGE, p. 457, 10; 
458, 8. ‘73st pw alone 
Sin. B35; Weste. 6, 
25. 


MN Peas, Bi, 129. 


§ 500, 2 


DOA VE HOY Si 
Sim. 26. 182, 6; Lac. 
TR. 23, 31, qu. § 495. 


SRIUAC thera oui38 
eres By ith Fi 
(hr ist); 17, a1 (me 
ise), oe 


8 Urk.iv. 27. Sim. 
ib. 324, 8, imitated 
from Sznz. R58. 

* Urk. iv. 503. Sim. 
shnt hety m ikst iry 
“one advanced of mind 
in whatever isdone(?)’, 
Cairo 583, 3. 


5 Cf. k¢ iht, almost 
‘what else?’, Hark. 
453, qu. § 491, 1. 

6 As object (very 
doubtful), Herdsm. 8. 


7 Urk.iv. 27. Sim. 
L. to D., Cairo letter, 
4 

8 Urk. iv. 649, 
restored. Sim. as 
indirect question 7. 
Carn, 3, qu. § 504, I. 


® Rhind 45. 


10 Rhind 73. 


1 Urk. v.56. Sim. 
ILiNe, FIR, By BS 
qu. § 495; BUDGE, p. 
495) 9+ 

12 BUDGE, p. 109, 
3. Sim. Lac. TR. 32, 
2, qu. § 495; Westc. 
9) 4: 

13 Westc, 12, 14. 


1¢ Semnah Disp, 2, 
14. Sim. BUDGE, p. 
203, 45 241, 15. 


BBA Zs B75 10, 
parallel to pw sw Ch, 
qu. § 498. 
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2. As object. 
Ex, Som 8 dh ink n-sn isst what art thou doing to them ??! 


3. After a preposztion. 
Ex. #S MIT AU SIS 1G-2 ivf m isst on what wilt thou live ?? 


4. Note the phrase 77S |S~ Ar sy isst ‘wherefore ?’ 

Ex. [JQMdl}oa Ss ~ sGe-tw nn hr sy isst wherefore is this called to 
mind ? § 

5. Wecan only guess at the meaning of a rare expression |s ~~ =| iks¢ ivy. 

Ex. JA ea IS eS — swt pw wnni, isst iry, dif r iit. Perhaps: 
he was one who, whatever was done, advanced (the matter).* 


§501. | & if ‘what?’ is rare in Middle Egyptian, but becomes common in 
later stages of the language. S hy 
(§ 258 a, below, p. 427), to the particle | © 2% (§ 228), and to Se £4, So i#¢ ‘thing’. 

Its only certain use in the period here dealt with is the use after prepositions.® 

Exx. Ida 2) © sda-tw mat tn hr ig why (lit. on account of what) is 
this matter recounted ?7 

ESQUN STH APR a2 2 sw mi if Smt hr min pn what is it like to go on 
this road?® Lit. it is like what, the going, etc. ? 


It is doubtless related to the interjectional 


§ 502. 3& wr ‘how much?’ 
Middle Egyptian. 

“leis x(y)-sw wr r wr how much by how much does it measure ?® 
Lit. it is of how much, by how much ? 

eS AJI! wr pw r dbs how many will be equivalent to it ??° 
construction compare § 332, last example. 


Only two examples have been quoted in 


For the 


§ 503. =) \< tu ‘where ?’, ‘whence?’, also written © )\¥@s ¢w and probably 
less correctly @) Yes tiny, ° PS) tnw. 

1. With the meaning ‘ where ?’ 

Exx. BL SF =) wat sw ivf tu where shall I place it?” 

(Som PY itw-k tnw where art thou? ® 


2. In— = )\ és x tn ‘whither ?’ 


Ex. “~=,_.. Ws it r tnwhither art thou making?® A woman is addressed. 


a 


3. With the meaning ‘whence ?’ 


Ex, mmm ° \ XC i-n-tn tn whence have you come? ™4 


4. Zn ‘whence ?’ treated as though it were a nominal predicate ; see § 132. 
Ex. ©-)¥t8°24 im sw pr whence is he who has gone forth ? ® 
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INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


§ 504. 1. We have seen (§ 224) that indirect speech is of rare occurrence in 
Egyptian. So too zudirect guestions may show no difference from direct questions. 

Exx, —e 8S =B]19N a rh (sp sn) ir-n-tw nn hr m 1 know not, 
I know not wherefore this has been done. 

= \ Ate] 8 KAYO EY séz-2 sw rv ih pry t nt 1 should like to know 
(lit. let me know) to what purpose it is, (namely) my strength.2 See § 501 for 
a corresponding direct question with sz (§ 124) as subject. 

2. Without any interrogative word; cf. the direct questions of § 491, I. 

Exx,. SJ SAU Aa hlQdS. 2y mz? msy st, nn msy-s another (way of) 
seeing (whether) a woman will give birth (or) will not give birth. 

Sado” oS AUG Gr m3-t(w) ntt st hr btm n sr ir(y) then one shall see 
whether (lit. that) it has upon it (§ 165, 9) the seal of (its) proper official.*® 

3. The meaning of an English indirect question may be rendered in Egyptian 
by a participle or relative form. See above § 399. 


MULTIPLE SENTENCES 


§ 505. Multiple sentences and clauses are those in which some essential 
member is duplicated, or in which—what amounts to the same thing—some 
member exerts an identical syntactic function towards more than one part of the 
same sentence or clause. The sentences quoted in § 488 are multiple because 
they have two or more verbal predicates, or because one and the same noun 
serves as subject to several verbs.** It will suffice to quote a few different types. 

1. Examples where verb-forms other than those of the suffix conjugation 
are duplicated : 

His Majesty took counsel saying: >7 gs$.0 7 w—{[=[—bwua sy Va 
Kaw v-utt brw pf hs n Kdsw iw ck r Mktt that vile enemy of Kadesh has 


come and entered into Megiddo.? Zw and ¢& are old perfectives. 


CW ADD ASele prt dt &ft wadf going forth and coming in (take place) 
according to his command. /Pr¢ and 4:/ are infinitives, subjects of the adverbial 
predicate Gf¢ wa-f. 

8 ROKR TS Gums nb swr(w)-wi wnm(w)-ni hnef every 
friend with whom I drank and ate. Two sdmw-n/f relative forms. 

2. With co-ordinated nouns, each having its own adverbial qualification : 

Ex. ICO¥MEB—USAT ARRON OIF AT 
# C= Aho chen rdi p: smn r gb; imnty n wihy, ddr f r gb: isbty n wify the 


goose was placed at the western side of the hall, and its head at the eastern side 
of the hall.° 


409 3G 


§ 504, 1 


1 Ork. iv. 365. Sim. 
Sin. B 126-7. 


bes CUE On BX 


22 P. med. Berl. vs. 


2 Ps 
2 yk, iv. 1111, 11. 
Sim. 2d. 1109, 6: 


2¢ See too the king’s 
oath discussed p. 165, 
top. 


8 Urk. iv. 649 (ntt 
and &s restored). Hr 
+infinitive, Zed. 11- 
13. 

4 Sin. R 73-4. 


5 Cairo 2c057, 9. 


8 Westc. 8, 18-20; 
sim. Peas. BI, 201- 
2; 242-4. Expanded 
objects, S%. S. 30-2, 
qu. § 402; Hamm. 1, 
5-6; Siz. B 294-5, 


§ 505, 2 


1 Sh. S. 25-7. 


2 Sh. S. 14-16. 

DTeahs, 1B tin Foi 
Sim. Sz. B 198; Cof- 
fins, L1, 81, compared 
with BUDGE, p. 185, 
13. 

4 Sh. S. 52-3. After 


iw, Brit. Mus. 614, 4, 
qu. Exc. XIV, (a). 


5 Louvre Cr. Sim, 
Ork. iv. 122, 13. 


6 Sin. R 8-9; Peas. 
R 46-7. In pseudo- 
verbal constr., Sz. 
B 307-8 (iw); Ure. 
iv. 62, 6-7 (wn). 

7 Brit. Mus. 614, 
3. Sim. Peas. Bt, 
62-3. 


8 See GUNN, Stud, 
ch. 18, 


* £0. 42, 2. Sim. 
IB IBGE, SUNOS VEEG 


%0 BUDGE, p. 497, 9 
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I went down to the sea \smaak TP KR MPI Nebel m apt nt mh 


a aa NN Inn 


120 m 3w-s, mh 4o m shw-s in a ship of 120 cubits in its length and 40 cubits in 
its breadth.} 


3. Examples with a particle or auxiliary verb governing two or more parallel 
verb-forms : 

VE smaJAhodsBa-HgolFaAomb od if wibk wsa-t(w)k, mdwk n nsw 
so thou shalt answer when thou art addressed, and speak to the king.” 

PSh AHP Boe MO! wlbef me nm wore, 
wsb-f n shty pn he did not reply to these nobles, (nor) did he reply to this peasant.? 

Bl MS Ah SB aR hen ssz-n-(i) wi, rdi-ni r tz 1 sated myself and 
left (lit. placed) on the ground.4| The auxiliary ¢Z¢-7 governs both sdm-n/f forms. 


4. Non-verbal sentences; see also the second example under 1, above. 

Exx, ~~ -2J BSI ux cb, nn gre im there was no boasting and no 
falsehood therein.’ 4m is a predicate common to two subjects. 

jem PeoNle G7 \cwe eds tw nw m sgr,ibw m gmw the Residence was 
in silence, and hearts were in mourning. ‘/w is a common member. 

SRS [lH Keer S ink mry nb-f, hsyf m hrt-hrw nt re nb 1 was one 
beloved of his lord, praised of him in the course of every day. 7k is a common 
subject.” 


oh 


5. Under this head fall cases where ~~ ‘not’ serves to negate a particular 
member of a sentence.® 

Exx. Je SeT SST Te. Ee f I> tw mnf werty-fy dbow, nn mnty-fy 
he is suffering in his lower legs and the...... (?), not (in) his thighs.° 

“ES PAT |? BY AASB un rdit mi ky hr, nn hm ti m rwty 
without letting other eyes (lit. face) look on, not (even) a slave who has come 
from abroad.?° 

In both these instances the negated portion is incomplete without the pre- 
ceding words. One may compare the use of x is ‘but not’ before an adverb, 


limiting the scope of a preceding statement (§ 209). 


ELLIPSES 


§ 506. The term ellipse is here taken to mean the omission of any element 
or elements which might seem desirable, from the grammarian’s point of view, 
for the full and explicit expression of a sentence. In actual parlance any set 
of words which is capable of conveying a meaning relevant to the hearer, any 
set of words in which he can discern a reasonable intention on the part of the 
speaker, is a sentence. As thus defined, a sentence may often consist of a single 
word, such as ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (§ 258); but traditional grammar demands the 
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ELLIPSES 


presence of at least subject and predicate. The term ‘ellipse’ is, for this and 
for other reasons, a questionable one ; but it will serve as a convenient heading 
under which to group those forms of speech which seem deficient from the 
standpoint of the grammarian’s over-rigid categories. 


1. Questions and answers to questions are often elliptical in the sense just 
defined ; so also are other elements of i pa Sea 


Ex, tla dle A tear Se AT ool RA 
Quist, wamirk,insn ri. Nwamintn, Hr ist, insn ri. Hrntt mdw 
pw m-¢-i dsr pt ts ‘Eat’, say they to me. ‘I do not eat for you.’ ‘Wherefore?’ 


say they to me. ‘Because that staff is in my hand which separates heaven and 
earth. 1 Abbreviated for: ‘Wherefore dost thou not eat?’, ‘I do not eat 
because ’, etc. 

In this passage ‘say I’ is twice to be understood ; see § 224,end. We have, 
moreover, become acquainted in § 321 with ° 47 used elliptically for Zr dd ‘ says’, 

“said 

2. Exclamatory wishes, tnterzectional comments and the like often have 
elliptical form. 

Exx. Jot SP FMW G2 20S) ir be imtpr irtni n try f 
mut hr hit, s: r-s as for the testament which I made for his mother previously, 
let it be cancelled.? Lit. back to it! 

Nil. ah om Ast nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!® 
epistolary greeting. 

Qin a mn me AP ELE As in wi n rn f Tti ss Mn-htp by (accursed be his name) 
Teti, son of Minhotpe.* W; m may conceivably be for ws dwt x ‘ evil befall for’. 

Further examples in §§ 153. 313. 


A typical 


3. Egyptian writers are fond of what may be called the /ade/ mode of 
statement—the curt substitution of a noun or noun-equivalent in place of an 
assertion. Examples above in §§ 89 (nouns), 306 (infinitives), 390 (participles or 
relative forms). 

Questions too may assume the form of label words or phrases. 

Ex. YAISIUS SIN BY EUG! fe aif dd th rth trw min 
tpwt (what about) the report (lit. saying) that thou knowest the number of the 
secret chambers ?° 

4. Comparison, from our point of view, is much abbreviated in Egyptian. 

Exx. @fpe eine  QURL IS sudf bt bsswt mi Symt rnpt idw the 
fear of him is throughout the lands like (that of) Sakhmet in a year of pestilence.® 

[SMES ESAS srnf nhtw hmi r nsw nb pr dr bh he 
magnified the victories of My Majesty more than (those of) any king who had 
come into existence before.” 


AI 2G2 


§ 506 


1 Lac. TR. 23, 19- 
23. Sim. Westc. 8, 


16; 9, 4. 5. 14. 


SD PK AN alae Oc 
Sim. 26. 31, 5, qu. 
§ 89, 2; MOLL. AZ. 
i. 19 top, 2 after 22. 

SP. Kah. 27, 4. 
Sim. 2d. 29, 4-5. 34. 


4 Kopt. 8,5. Sim. 
Sin. B74. 


5 Westc. 9, 1-2. 
Sim. Hark. 453, qu. 
§ 491, I. 

6 Sin. B 44-5. Sim. 
AZ. 68, 18*, 30 a; 
after the of predica- 
tion, 7k. ve.607, 1, 
qu. § 200, 2. 

1 Urk. iv. 767. Sim. 
2b. 59, 3; 618, 15; 
862,16; Pt. 319, qu. 
§ 96, 1. 


§ 506, 5 


1 Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
Crk Ns 1795 123 
flarh. 394; Weste. 
Wire 

2 Urk. iv. 834. 


SUrk ive 197, 173 
818, 3; 882, 13, qu. 
§ 212, 


4 See AZ, 44, 112. 


MICA Ce ditten 25) 11 
Sim. Harh. 344. Cases 
WR ILIM CS FEARS By Bi 
qu. p. 375, n. 2, are 
due to replacement of 
a proper name by a 
suffix. 

6 Lac. ZR. 2, 39- 


41. 


7 Urk. iv. 521. 


8 Lac. TR. 39, I. 
ae BUDGE, p. 287, 
10, 


2 Sin. R 68, qu. § 
9°; VA LK. 23, 20; 


qu. § 4 
aC See cite text qu. 
p- 171. Sim. Cairo 


20008, 20011. 
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5. Omission of pronouns. The omission of pronominal sadzects was dealt 
with in §§ 486-7. In such instances as the first one in § 487 a natural result of 
the abbreviation is that the pronominal odyect should likewise be swept away ; 
but we find elsewhere omissions of the object which we should not have expected. 

Exx., 6" =[[9)1 chen rdi-n-f vr shd smsw then he made (me) into an 
instructor of the henchmen.! 

Vice (ROTORS ist gman hmi inw m dbt after My Majesty had 
found (it) surrounded with brick.? 

In contexts similar to the last the omission of the pronoun seems to be even 
idiomatic.? 

Oxs. For the omission of the subject (nominal or pronominal) in non-verbal 
sentences see §§ 123; 128, end; 145. 


FINAL REMARKS ON WORD-ORDER 


§ 507. The very strict word-order of Egyptian was described in §§ 27. 29. 
66, to which the sections on anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146-9) served as a supple- 
ment. The rules there laid down apply not merely to main and subordinate 
clauses, but also to such parts of the verb as the infinitive, the participles, 
and the relative forms (see § 375). Exceptions to the rules are of rare occurrence, 
but under certain conditions were permitted or even obligatory. 


1, It is a general rule that a pronoun must not precede the noun to which 
it refers.* 

Exx. MA Jo BI BON aL Amd 2bt nt sn-fm hr(t)-ntr to joinaman’s 
family to him in the necropolis.6 According to the ordinary rules the dative x:f 
should precede the nominal object® 242. 

I=L Re = MYDD oA LIB ir swt dmd-t(w) n Sp pn 16t-f but if 
there be joined to this Sep his family.* According to rule Sp px should follow 
the subject 752-7, 

IRSA FILS RYT... (FMRC) —D—BL Se tw ment 
sche pr-wr m hbny..... in n-sw-bit Mxt-k:-Re n mwt-s Mwt nbt Térw 1 saw to 
the erecting of a Great-House of ebony..... by king Makeré¢ for her mother 
Mut, lady of Ashru.’_ The dative would ordinarily precede ix n-sw-bit Mitt-ki-Re. 

Apparently a like scruple was not felt when the pronoun in question was 
a reflexive direct object. 

Slot beAh 
himself on his right side.® 

Hardly to be regarded as exceptions are cases where a suffix is followed by 
a noun in apposition ® or where the funerary formula precedes the name.! 


rdit ts sw Sp hr wnm(y):f to cause Sep to raise 
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2. Occasionally an adverbial phrase precedes the subject or object, if such 
a transposition is felt to be convenient. This is felt, for example, when the 
adverbial phrase belongs very closely to the verb. 

Exx, “25 2 BOS" ~ rdi-ni sw: hri thiw-f 1 caused to pass by me 
his arrows.! 

leQhe=* WII NGI, eo met Gt whm st it is like a big thing to repeat it.? 

(pa DIS = oft AS fl ast Sz hr ib 2 rmt ith awt hr-s lo, it was 
difficult in the heart of men to drag great things over it.’ 

ANY —| Sle at m ibt ntr iri mnw-f the god put (it) in my heart that 
I should make monuments for him (lit. his monuments). 

In the last example the context continues ‘and that I should cause him to 
be powerful even as he has caused me to be powerful’. Thus the object is long 
and complex; this is an additional reason for its postponement. Similar cases 
are by no means rare. 

Ex. The sun is hot; $\AdS—2Cf Hol S — HAO V™ he di-tw n pr Sw 
swnt it m rmw may the sun be given (lit. let one give to the sun) the price of 
the corn in fish. This is a witticism; the speaker is thinking of the inundation, 
which will put fish in the place of the crops now being harvested. 

Particularly common is the ancient and stereotyped formula of dedication, 
of which a single example must here suffice. 

Se MCLEE trl m mnwf n tef Hrslty sche wf 
thnwy wrwy, bnbnt m dm he made as his monument to his father Harakhte the 
erecting for him of two great obelisks (with) the pyramidion of gold.° 

The infinitival object usually broadens out into a longish description, after 
which 7 mnw +f would come in lamely or incomprehensibly.” 

For the displacement of certain interrogative adverbs or adverbial phrases, 
in order to avoid separation from the interrogative enclitic particles, see § 495. 


3. A strange example, in which subject and object appear to change places 
for a like reason, is 

(eS Gl? NerE Sete lwo. PS ORT MoS IS 
iw grt ir-n ss (3\ht m mw nw Trwr 3bdw iti it n itt dr rk Hr Wh-cn§, n-sw-bit 
si Re Tntf there served as (lit. made) scribe of the fields in the waters of Abydus 
of the Thinite nome my father and the father of my father since the time of the 
Horus ‘ Enduring-of-life’, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of Ré¢, 
Antef.® 

Another possible rendering ‘I made..... and my father and the father of 
my father’ is intrinsically rather improbable ; its improbability is increased by the 
fact that this text elsewhere contains no instance of the omission of the suffix 
of the Ist pers. sing. 
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§ 507, 2 


1 Sim. B136. Sim. 
7b. 258. 


2 Sin, B215-6. 
SPD CrSpalealdea: 


4 Urk.iv. 198. Sim. 
Cairo 20025, 9-10. 


5 Paheri 3. Sim. 
8 


ft, 28. 


_ ° Urk. iv. 590. Sim, 
2b. 357945 584, 93580, 
133 592, 14; 607, 3. 
Without inf. object, 
526, 5. 

7 A good parallel 
(Old Kingdom) is 
Ork.i. 146, 6-8. Sim. 
Pt. 566-7. 


8 Leyd. V3. 


§ 507, 4 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Urk. iv. 1110, 12, 
qu. Exerc, XXX, (iii). 


2 Stut 1, 308. 


8 PETRIE, Cour- 
tiers 22. Sim, Sh. S. 
153, qu. § 188, 1; 
Urk, iv. 1020, 7-9. 


4 Urk. iv. 5. Sim. 


2b. iv. 894, Ie 


5 Brit. Mus. 614, 3. 
Sim. Siz. R 2-3. 


¢ Leyd. V 6. 


7 ERM. Aymn. 1, 
1-2. Sim. Or&, iv. 
942, [2-13. 


8 Cairo 20003. Sim. 
2b, 20026, ¢ 7-10; 
Urk. iv. 1032, 3-43 
1083, 15-17. 


4. In }BeLBEE wa sw wf lit. ‘he shall order him to him’, i.e. the vizier 
shall order him to come to himself, the pregnant and special meaning of the 
dative is clearly the cause of the inversion. 


5. In other cases exceptional word-order is explicable only on grounds of 
general convenience. 

Ex. (Te LO +E SE lous —S-H hes Selin 
hint rdit in web imy sbd-f 5 niw hnkt dwiw n hnty-f nty m pid hry 1 isf 
with the giving by the priest in his month of a bowl of 7£-bread and a jug of 
beer to his statue which is in the lower stairway of his tomb.? Strictly speaking, 
the objects of the infinitive should have preceded the agent. 


6. Virtual adverb clauses are sometimes inserted parenthetically for reasons 
of convenience. 

Exx. (BIFSASR—MMAL AFR iw, & (whi grt wrkw)i rv nmh, 
brp-ni kz now nae I had fallen into (the condition of) an orphan I had oxen 
at my command? Jw... rp-mi is the form iw sdm-n-f of § 464. 

ae a, RAC Timble 4 4 SSS nt m bd in hf, ib-f sw, m kunt 
nt His Majesty fared downstream, von hee greats in might and victory.* 


CONCORD 


§ 508. Concord, i.e. the assimilation of one element of a sentence or 
clause to another in some important particular of form, is of three kinds: concord 
of person (§ 509), concord of number (§ 510), and concord of gender (§ 511). 


§ 509. Concord of person.—1. The chief peculiarity of Egyptian here 
is its strong tendency to treat adjectives and participles as nouns, and hence 
as of the third person singular, even when they refer to pronouns of the first or 
second person. See already above § 136. 

Exx. SX I& ink mry nb-f I was one beloved of his lord. English usually 
says: I was beloved of my lord. 

Ce lJ XL RH = ink rg sbz sw ry rg 1 am one who knew him who could 
teach him to know.® Contrast English: I knew who could teach me to know. 


YHag> Pao S Ie OTL AG Ll dnd dirt... halt en, het 
psdt m nfrw-s hail to thee..... thou great white one, at whose beauty the 
Ennead rejoices. Lit. rejoiced the Ennead at her beauty.” 

Uy rea ia onata seas Rie ae eg tA EO a ee tees \s—=Sh Fi mgw...... 
swity:sn hr is pn ...... twin r drp ni O ye who live........ and who shall 
pass by thistomb....... ye shall offer tome® The sadmty-fy form is essentially 


of the third person, yet is here used to qualify a vocative. 
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2. Pronouns of the 3rd pers. sing. are usually employed in referring back 
to the phrase 457y8 \ 424 im (§ 158). 

Ex, SSI — BRI ROA PILI PAI fh 26 2 Oh im sde-nef c.w.s. nb (-.w.s.) 
the heart of this thy humble servant is happy now that he has heard of the good 
health of (my) lord (1. p. h.). 

Occasionally, however, 4% im alternates with the Ist pers. sing. 

Ex, eef,) eo hs | wert tn irt-n bk (read 4: im), n gmt:(i) 
s(y) this flight which thy humble servant made, I did not plan it2 

With |: 4-2 ‘My Majesty’ either the 3rd or the 1st pers. may be used.? 

Exx. | SQe=|\\aH smi ds-f ir mewy-f My Majesty himself acting with 
his (own) hands.‘ rea? use of the 3rd pers. seems to be the rarer case. 

[J Bh] PS EF me F BIS OG 2-0 hei irt mnw n iti Imn-Re My Majesty 
wished to make a monument for my father Amen-Ré«.° 

With |< 4m-k ‘ Thy Majesty’ pronouns of the 2nd pers. are used. 


§ 510. Concord of number in Egyptian is much looser than in English.’ 
1. We have noted (§ 86) the tendency of the genitival adjective ~» zy to become 
invariable in number and gender, but ~ xé ‘all’, ‘every’ without ending is mere 
graphic abbreviation (§ 48, 1). The absence of -w- from the fem. plur. of adjec- 
tives (§ 74) may have had its counterpart in the spoken language. 

2. Feminine collectives (§ 77, 3) have fem. adjectives in agreement with them. 

Ex. SB SBT eo (lose R Sa New TF rad(?) nde pet nde rbyt 
nbt hnmmt nét all mankind, all noble people, all commoners, at sun-folk.® 

When a suffix is involved, usage is variable. Thus we find -\\>% |joyi= 
fx t: hnyt r sw-s ‘the entire body of marines’® beside [£,\ Vif Ke 
cwt nbt ibw-sn rmw ‘all cattle, their hearts weep ’.!° 

When ~ 6 ‘every’ accompanies a singular noun, either the plural or the 
singular suffix may be employed. Whereas in the two expressions for ‘every- 
body’ J®oB4 dw nb and 2!84 hr nd (§ 103) the determinative alone would 
suffice to indicate that they were regarded as plurals," 4 \~ s 2d, which often 
has the same meaning, is referred back to with a singular suffix ; ” not infrequently 
‘each one’ is a better translation of s 2d than ‘everyone’, see § 103. 

3. When a number of persons are described as doing something with some 
part of their bodies, Egyptian idiom speaks of that part in the singular. 

Exx. [@B——HA > _. tw:tn r dd m r-tn ye shall speak with your mouths, 
lit. mouth,’* 

AAR IN Pm BR Be OT SA o co mm G22 me hr nm hnmmt 
ntyw ib-sn Gt mnw pn I call to the attention (lit. 1 put in the face) of mankind 
DA ee whose heart(s) are occupied with this monument.” 

This rule is, however, liable to exceptions, see 2w-su above under 


a 
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§ 509, 2 


2 ID INK, OB), THe 
Sim. 24. 32, 6; Siz. 
B 178. 205. 213- 4. 


2 Sin. B223. Sim. 
26. 174-7; P. Kah. 
28, 5-6. 

* For/m-irepeated, 
see Berl. AZ, i. p. 258, 
20-1. 

4 Urk. iv. 169. Sim. 
7b. 256, 9. 

5 Urk.iv. 834. Sim. 
2b. 366, 14; 776, 13- 
14; Lkhern. 5. 

6 Urk.iv. 613, 6-7. 

7 Cf. ‘a finger or a 
toe which ave painful’, 
£6. 78, 6, qu. Exerc. 
XXIX, (@). 


* BUDGE, p. 113, 
8-9. Sim. Ura. iv. 
233, 14. 

° Urk. iv. 6, 9. Sim. 
2b. 390, 2. 

10 Adm. 5, 5. Sim. 
Cairo 20016, a 1. 


11 Hy nbwith follow- 
ing plural suffix, Urs. 
iv. 17, 10-11. 


I IE Oly HIG 


18 Cairo 20003, a 4. 
Sim. Adm. 4, 13; 
Urk. iv. 101, 6, 

MM OUrk. iv. 364, 11- 
13. Sim. 20. 1083, 13. 

18 Also Ure. iv. 613, 
13.14; 614,11; 615, 
2. 


§ 511 


1 Cairo 20748, ¢ 
Sim. with adj. ib. 
20520, ¢ 4-5; 20775, 
ot. 


2 Siut1, 295. Sim. 
withrel. form, U4. iv. 


743,53 with samntyfy 
form, Turin 1447; £0. 
1, 15-16. 


BAR OU TOs 
a> Urk. iv. 366, 13. 


2 AZ. 59,57*, 15- 
6. Sim. Ur&. v. 28, 
I-2. 


3 Urk. iv. 692. 


2NC/T ee AV) 7075) LOs 
5 Urk, iv. 719, 7. 


Se Vie OBIS: 


O IB IG, SOR th 
Sim. U7. iv. 85, 113 
780, 5-6. 

8 More exx. Ver- 
bum il. § 50. 


® Stut 1, 305. Sim. 
Eb, 20, 17. 23; 76, 
liz 

10 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert, 5. 


Il S¢u¢.1, 301. Sim. 
P. Kah, 12,13; Louvre 
C11, 2. Sim. zty, 
Tarkhan, 1, 80, 21. 


12 S¢u¢ 1, 270, Sim. 
2b. 1, 269. 
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§ 511. Concord of gender.—Under this head we have to consider 
a number of cases where the gender of an adjective, verbal form, or suffix- 
pronoun differs from what might be expected. 


1. When in a sequence of co-ordinated words of both genders the first is 
masculine, the sequence as a whole is treated as masculine. 

Exx. 71112 +3 IS vtrw ntrwt imyw 36dw the gods and goddesses who 
are in Abydus.? 

Oo Wee l4o= DER IR IT BSD Let ankt irrw ni bs knbt nt 
h(w)t-ntr nty rdi-ni n:-tn sw the bread and beer which the staff of the temple make 
for me and which I have given to you.? 

1a. In Middle Egyptian arises a tendency to treat dual nouns, whether 
masc. or fem., as masc. singulars.”* 

Exx. 26289") (SS pf: 4nwy wrwy the two great obelisks.” 

~_» 8 oS 2 BU Ne rdiw ni irtyi 2-7 im my eyes have been given to 
me that I may benefit by them.” 

2. Old perfectives, participles, etc., referring to feminine plural words take 
masculine forms, ana the suffix-pronoun used in such a case is fem. ee 

Exx. Q{L=ldfeY Zaft — MAA est meniwt nbt spr hm-f r-s sspd all ports 
to which His ieee comes were equipped.? Note the rel. form sf7, the old 
perf. ssfa and the suffix s. That mnétw¢ is plur. and ssfd masc. is indicated by 
the variants —|A),®, mniwt* and [12 $/ sspadw® in parallel passages. 

(Rr m—[lZ I Be TONS iw ts-n-(2) sswt wn sky I raised up walls which 
were destroyed.® Wx is participle, sky old perfective. 

Bee a Ce XE BN YUSEY YS Gt dt rdiw-n ni pry i sn all things which my 
brother gave to me.” Contrast the fem. 2é¢ with the masc. rel. form vaiw-n. 

The above rule seems almost absolute in the old perf.?; the same fact was 
expressed in § 309 by saying that the ancient form of the 3rd pers. fem. plur. (and 
dual) is in M.E. regularly replaced by the 3rd pers. masc. form. In the participles 
and cognate forms, masc. gender referring to fem. plur. nouns is only exceptional ; 
one can quote good instances to the contrary. 

Exx. Pi deP i Bal PeaMI Nl emhwt prrt nf stt the imsn 
tapers which go forth unto him Pad with which lights are kindled.° 


Veo fem SS) & wh wiwt mrrt-f may he open the ways he desires. 


YY ee ean 
It is noticeable that the preference is given to masc. forms when x? 2 or uu 
‘these’ precedes the fem. plur. noun; cf. below under 3. 
Exx. HPAL SeRi Toe 2 2 gmhwt rdi(w)-n-k wi these tapers 
which thou hast given to me.” 


25 


mons in n Yl rdi(w)-n-sn nz these things which they have given me.!? 
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3. When 2, Xo® nw, and }} xx are used as demonstrative pronouns 
for ‘this’, ‘that’, they are referred back to by masc. participles and relative 
forms ; but the resumptive pronoun then used is fem. 

Exx. JC el Sese04| ir nw iddw msdrwy hrs as for that through 
which the ears become dulled. 

PADIS S| 22 hd(w)-k sw hr-s that for which thou punishest him.? 


Similarly when the antecedent is an abstract noun: 

a Bah mS IBVA ES BOM 2 waen-(i) mss bw dwy msdw rmt hrs 
I did not strain after evil on account of which men are hated. For the 
construction see § 377. 

In one instance }-}. 2x is followed by a feminine relative form : 

NESTA E RHE, dani nn ddt-wi m mt \ have said this that I have said 


truthfully. ** 
4. In Late Egyptian the meaning of the zewZer is expressed by the masculine, 


whereas in Middle Egyptian it is expressed by the feminine (§ 51). Contrast 
M.E. |, da-f st ‘he says it’ with L.E. Jef?) éw-s(2) Zr dd(ti)-f ‘she said 
Pee ee owt “evil “with 1.5) XW) pr nr ‘the good’ ;* M.E. 
trt-n-k ‘what thou hast done’ with L.E. ¥ \| 4) Sw pe dir-k nb ‘all that thou 
hast done’. The transition from the feminine to the masculine seems to have 
begun with the o/d perfective; here the masculine is usual in Middle Egyptian. 

Exx. | Sdi-epAllef Al] | smzw gmyt wesy renovating what was found 
decayed.? Contrast the fem. pass. part. gzyt with the masc. old perfective wasy. 

S|IKep- SWINE NST LS irrt ew n rmt bin m ht nbt what old age 
does to men is evil in all respects.® 

~~ 2 = nn st 12 wk it is not profitable to thee.® 

In the case of the participles and relative forms, examples of masc. gender 
for neuter meaning are rare in early times. 

Exx. (Raya TQS IV AYN. saat of wk mitt iry bprw m iw pn 
let me tell thee the like thereof which happened in this island.’ 

ZRMINLA\ NSLS waw m sdm mk st hpr (the things) that were mere 
hearsay (lit. in hearing), behold they have happened.” 

a Hah oll 2 kdi irn ky I did not destroy what another had made.'® 
Tr-n for irtn. 

The rare examples where the masc. definite article precedes a relative form 
of neuter meaning are to be viewed as early cases of Late Egyptian. 

Ex. So|lPRIS=KB CH rit iryi p2 wd(t)-n pri nb to cause me to 
do what my lord commanded.’ The written ¢ is probably due to a recollection 
of the ordinary M.E. form wdt-n:f usual in such contexts. 
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§ 511, 3 


TRS Os), TE 


2 Urk.iv. 1090, 14. 
Sim. 4Z. 69, 32 (1. 23). 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 
7-8. 


34 Lyons 88 = Stock- 
holm 55 = Urk. iv. 
1196, 8. 


4 @’ Orbiney 6, I. 
5 Anastasi v.15, 2. 


6 Bologna 1094, 2, 
ie 


LA Ug JOD Whe SH, DR 
113, 6. Sim. Bersh. 
ii. p. 25; also wat S73 
‘what had been diffi- 
cult’, Szz¢ 4, 31, qu. 
§ 396, 2. 

8 Ft, 20-1. Sim, 
£0, 91, 21-92, I. 

8 P. Pet. 11164, 48. 
Sim. P¢. 291. 


10 S/S. 125. Sim. 
70522. 


11 Crk, iv. 500. 


13 Cairo 20741, ¢€ 2, 
Sim. ad for ddt, 
Pt, 265, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII, (2); 46. 543. 
553: 


4 Urk, iv. 1069. 
Sim. D. ef B. 155, 
qu. § 330. 


§ 511, 5 


1 Louvre C12. Sim. 


Pahert 3, qu. § 330. 


ROEDER, Debod, 
Sim, 


Pl. 108, iv. a. 
AZ. 69, 32 (1. 23). 


2 Hearst 5,7. Sim. 


Hes I Os Big Less 1s 


3 £b. 46, 10. 16, 
22. 


4 Urk.iv. 361. Sim. 


25301 LT 3) 108253. 
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5. The zxdefinite pronoun & tw (§ 47) is treated as a masculine. 
Ex. 6 Why PF] c4e-2-¢w kew im then one rejoiced thereat.’ 
So too the eae la s¢ with the meaning ‘them’ (§ 46). 


bank.1* 
6. The Egyptians were never 


m-(t) st che hr mr(y)¢ | found them standing on the 


remarkable for scholarly accuracy, and 


examples are not infrequent, especially in much-copied texts, where the fem. 


ending is ney omitted. 


Exx, fs 


By ill oe 


correctly *& irt-x. 


Refi phrt 2-nwt irn Sw hrf ds-f a second remedy 
which Shu made on his own behalf.? 


The parallel passages in Ebers* have 


Si bY 4@ stp-n:f r srw Kmt whom (fem.) he chose to protect Egypt.‘ 
The epithet immediately preceding contains the correct fem. form | 2, 2 s&ct-n. 


Ops. For concord of gender in the case of numbers, see $ 261 ; 


exceptional gender see § 92. 


and for nouns of 


Wie. Agb- Ur le me teay, 


eas bw nt. 
ia Sf] zwr become pregnant 


ees Ask cut off. 


Issa ssm lead, guide. 


"4 5 ipt private chamber, harim. 


ae wr-miw ‘ Greatest-of-seers ’, 
est i) . f 
name of the high-priest of 
Heliopolis. 


S ; 
BSS [bea | wsht hall, court (in temple 


or palace). 


eee 14 bizyé marvel, wonder. 


Se msrw evening. 
Sales mhyt north wind. 


m5 HO nw time. 


t ° jmé craft, craftsmanship. 
ae 


me 


Art heaven. 


1% 4) Asw singer. 


SS 
ofall | I 


a aca var. io J hry-ho(t 


priest. 


| 
Mm 
— Sfsft dignity. 
o Ry | th-rd rules, principles. 


bere A 
naan wn | WE tné difference. 


Atpt offerings. 


t) lector- 


sh counsel. 


aa oe ds flint. 


SAS | | Y food. 


j+N\e_4 imy-Qt (adj. from m-£7) 
one who goes after or accom- 
panies, 
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Pie ra Grea Hr XO NTI 


(a) Reading lesson : extract from a book of tales 


JIT KRZSC Sle gt 
¥MOA 


pe Chat Ne 
Matra Ss 


afte 
JL Se eR 
(SUPP llc ey 
(atoe Sa Jen 
all> 
qeqe eee 
aie . 
Lect eS 
KON A= BUNS 
Keo so 
paisa: 
(Salt llvm ay 
1 «pa 
pe 
fae BN AOE Th 
Pal sbi e's 
ig ee ea 
ae = fF 
inn. 
pee 
SSM 
Ano 
rl Dao fo 


chen dan pi... 
p: irf dd, 
tw:k rh-li tnw n3 1: 
tpwt nt wnt nt Dhwty ? 
dd:in Dadi: 


hsti, n ri tnw iry, 


w Hfw mi-rw : 


ity (¢.w.s.) bi ; 
iwi swt rh-kwi bw nty st im, 
dad-in hm: 
tw ivf tn ? 
add-in Dadi pn: 
iw fat im nt ds 
m tt sipty rns m'Twnw ; 
m ts fat. 
add-in Dai: 
ity (C.w.s.) ub-2, 
mk nn ink is inn n-k sy. 
dad-in hm-f: 
in m ivf inf wi sy ? 
dd:in Dd: 
in smsw n p3 hrdw 3 
aty m ht n Ra-dat 
inf mk sy. 
dd:in hu-f : 
mrt ts St, 
ni ddyk, 
ply sy ts Rd-ddt ? 


1 Westc. 9, 1-15 with a few restorations. See too /EA. 11, 2. 


2 The traces do not suit “”""@ A ‘king’, which gives, however, the required sense. 


8 The original has wrongly Q RABE Yin lie yi 
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Exerc. XX XIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


a ite dain Dadi : 
COAG Bo ASAT ee Amt web po n Re nb Show 
SRA NAC Bim =o SOTee  —iwr-ti m hrdw 3 n Re nb Sihbu, 
(Cas iw dad-nf rs : 
Leh NN oe iw:sn vr irt ist twy mnkt 
cade: a mt? pn vr ar-f ; Tepe 
oP me fT IN ISS SS AAS iw smsw n:sn-imy rv irt wr-miw m 
Za) mn Boe za UP F || win hin-f ib-f wr dwt hrs. 
a TE dd-in Ddi: 
onl BNE NT) SNF Leh ply inf ps ib, ity (¢.w.s.) nb-t ? 
Qommey KN Pe FNS in ir-tw hr p3 hrdw 3 ddni: 
PHeS ke sik, 
Fyaos hs sof, 
* 2 UNI hk; wew ims P' 
mmf Be ddin hm-f : 
IN QS mae Bom Rani mss ivf s(y’) nw, Ra-ddt ? 
ANN Aca ect mss m ibd 1 (n) prt sw 5. 


1 Probably the abbreviated form of the suffix 3rd pers. plur. noted p. 39, n. 12a; so too perhaps above, 1. 4. 


‘Then said the [king] Cheops, the deceased: (What about) the saying thou 
knowest the number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary! of Thoth? And 
Djedi said: So it please thee, I know not the number thereof, O Sovereign, my 
lord, but I know the place where it is} And His Majesty said: Where is it ? 
And this Djedi said: There is a box of flint in a room called (room of) inspection 
in Heliopolis; (it is) in that box. (And His Majesty said: Go fetch me that box)! 
And Djedi said: O Sovereign, my lord, behold it is not I who will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said: Who will fetch it for me? And Djedi said: The 
eldest of the three children who are in the womb of Reddjedet will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said: Indeed I should like it! (But as regards) what 
thou hast said, who is this Reddjedet ?* And Djedi said: She is the wife of 
a priest of Res lord of Sakhebu, who is pregnant of three children belonging to 
Ré¢, lord of Sakhebu; and he has said about them (?) that they shall exercise this 

1 A word otherwise unknown, possibly connected with the geographical name Ww, i.e. Shm(in, Hermopolis Magna. 

2 The context seems to demand that s¢ should here refer to the number, not to the i/w¢ themselves. 

8 The sense demands the restoration of some such speech on the part of the king. Its omission may have been due 
to homototeleuton, the recurrence of one and the same word at the end of two consecutive phrases or sentences. 

4 It seems best to take # ddy-é as in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 5) and as equivalent to ir 2; ddy-k. For the form 
ddy-k see p. 303, n. 19. However, GUNN and BLACKMAN attach m3 ddy-k to s¢ preceding and render ‘I shall be pleased 
with it, what you are going to say’, see /Z A. 16, 67. 
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beneficent office throughout the entire land; and the eldest of them shall be 
high-priest! in Heliopolis. Thereupon His Majesty grew sad in his heart 
because of it. And Djedi said: What is this mood, O Sovereign, my lord?? Is 
it on account of these three children I spoke of ? Next your son, next his son, 
and next one of them!* And His Majesty said: At what moment will she give 
birth, Reddjedet ? (And Djedi said:)* She will give birth on the fifteenth day of 
the first month of winter.’ 


} Wr mw, lit.‘ greatest of the seers’; this was the particular name of the high-priest of Heliopolis. 
? Lit. ‘heart’, i.e. state of heart, mood. 77 ?7¢z lit. ‘is (it) done ?’ § Rendering doubtful. 4 See § 224, end. 


(6) Translate into English, emending if necessary : 


(>see enes iN a> 
ee eae el ae 
ISYOOR te Sol Wer —lF 
nS VSL SS @ RADRAAA Bt 


1 Text from a stela showing a minstrel playing the harp before his master. 

(c) Translate into Egyptian : 

(1) Then said the courtiers to (G/¢) His Majesty : Behold, we will do according 
to (m) all that thou hast commanded, O Sovereign, our lord. (But) wherefore 
hast thou inquired from us a counsel (s#) ? Does one guide Horus who is in the 
sky to sail in the heavens? Does one give a rule of knowledge to Ptah, the 
noble one who-presides-over (4vy-tf) craftsmanship? Does one teach Thoth to 
speak? There is no difference between (lit. of) these three and (lit. ~ ‘ from’) 
Thy Majesty. If thou givest instruction (47 ‘face’) to him who is ignorant 
(4m-Gt), the morrow dawns (lit. the earth grows light), and he is cleverer than 
those who know! (2) Hail to thee, thou eye of Horus, who cuttest off the heads 
of those who accompany Seth! Great is thy dignity (over) against thy enemies, 
in this thy name of lady of dignity! O Sobk, thou hast placed her in thy head, 
that thou mayst be great through (m) her. (3) It is a greeting to my lord 
(I. p. h.) to the effect that the two Medjay-people who went to the desert on 
the fourth day of the first month of summer came to report to me to-day at 
time of evening, and brought three Nubians, saying that they had found them 
to the south of the fortress. Thereupon I asked these Nubians, ‘Whence have 
ye come?’ Thereupon they said, ‘We have come from the Well of Horus.’ 
(4) This book was found by night by the hand of a lector-priest, when this 
earth was in darkness. The moon shone on this book, on every side of it. It 
was brought as a wonder to the Majesty of King Cheops, the deceased. 


1 The eye of Horus is here identified with the uraeus (i.e, cobra) in the royal diadem. 
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UPAZ. 00308 17, 
corrected 4 ZO, Text, 
I, p. 162*; also 
Amarn, VI, 25, 18. 
Sim. p. 169, n. 5. 


2 Nauri 8. 


3 Much testimony 
in E. DEvaup, L’dge 
des papyrus égyptiens 
hiératiques a’ apres les 
eraphies de certains 
mots, Paris, 1924. 
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NEW PARAGRAPHS AND OTHER ADDITIONS 


P. 53. On this page add two new paragraphs : 


§ 62a. Avoidance of the repetition of like hieroglyphic signs.— 
Analogous to the phenomena illustrated in the early part of § 62 are cases where 
what is avoided is repetition of signs other than a single consonant, or even of 
an entire word. 

Exx. |Qm<"" ym ‘sea’! oldest writing of this Semitic loan-word ; *= here 
serves partly as group-writing for m (§60 and see Sign-list N 35), but partly 
also as the determinative of water. 

or” hr ntt for hr ntt ntt ‘because... 


|aa 


§ 200 a, if the omission of the second z¢¢ be not a mere mistake. 


. what’? in a clause quoted below in 


§ 63a. Hieratic and hieroglyphic.—At the outset hieratic writing was 
no more than a particular summary mode of presenting hieroglyphic (see p. 10), 
but in course of time the two scripts diverged and developed special orthographic 
habits of their own. Hieroglyphic, true to its essentially decorative character, 
remained the more free of the two, exhibiting its signs in greater or less detail 
as occasion demanded, and disposing them in relatively arbitrary positions. 
Hieratic, on the other hand, became far more regular and consistent, and 
invented, in case of need, fashions of spelling suited to itself.* Only a few traits 
of Middle Kingdom hieratic can here be mentioned : 

1. Biliteral signs usually have their phonetic complement, exx. {|X w# 
rather than {\ alone, 9 \\ 4 rather than g or §. 

2. Elaborate hieroglyphs are avoided and sometimes replaced by a mere 
oblique stroke \, ex. ffl ms for (fA) (see Z 5 in the Sign-list). 

3. The repetition of signs in duals and plurals (§ 73, 1) is avoided, exx. © 
irty for =, l= 4.8, svw for AA, - rnw for ——— , = 2°" mnw for 
($77, 1). 

4. New signs were developed, ex. ¢ w for $, or variant forms retained, exx. 
Y¥ for 2X £2, — for > &, & for § as determinative of king or god. 

Egyptologists have experienced the practical need of adopting some common 
standard to which different hieratic hands could be reduced, and instead of 
selecting one simple style of hieratic for the purpose, have preferred to ¢ranscribe 
all hieratic hands into hieroglyphic. In view, however, of the aforementioned 
divergence of the two scripts, it is necessary to realize that such ¢ranscriptions, 
as they are called, are perforce in some degree artificial products, exhibiting the 
text transcribed in a form more or less different from that which would have been 
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chosen by a contemporary scribe or sculptor. It belongs to good scientific method 
not to gloss over such differences, and since the appearance of the first edition of 
this Grammar most scholars have adopted a more rigid attitude in this matter.! In 
the present edition the transcriptions of most texts have been revised accordingly, 
and the presence of Y instead of 2¢ and of — instead of — is as a rule a 
useful indication that the example in question is taken from a hieratic text, not 
a hieroglyphic one. 


Os. 1. For reasons of economy and spacing it has not proved possible in this 
edition to revise the transcriptions from hieratic as thoroughly as would have been 
desirable. In the best modern editions of texts not only is the direction of the 
originals from right to left retained, but also the positions of the individual signs are 
scrupulously followed. Zhe student is urgently counselled to conform to this sound 
practice; in particular == should not be turned upright as | and, if the original writes 
the plural strokes as =; the transcription also should show them thus, not as or! !4, 

Oss. 2. The revision of transcriptions in this edition has not as a rule extended 
to the Book of the Dead and the Coffin Texts, since there it was usually needful to 
quote certain handy and easily accessible editions where the old style was employed. 


P. 65. Add at the place marked the following new paragraph: 

§ 84a. Direct object after verbs of apparently intransitive or 
passive sense.—Such verbs as Gen? wg ‘be clad (in)’, S&fo wrk ‘be 
anointed (with)’, “Ss wa ‘be ill (of)’ a disease or ‘(in)’ a limb, 43 4¢f ‘rest 
(upon)’ sometimes take a direct object. 

Exx. fo See 5 wrh(w)-k tpt mayst thou be anointed with first-quality 
oil.? 

Jo So oge iv mn-f mat if he is suffering in his thigh.® 

\ dae] A. SS tw htp-n ntr st-f wrt the god rested on his great seat.‘ 


P. 66, § 86. At bottom, before the Oss., add: 

After = 76 ‘lord’ the indirect genitive, not the direct, is found when the 
following noun is qualified by an adjective or demonstrative. 

Exx. ~& nb n est nb(t) the lord of every foreign land.° 


a Arm lf 2, 26 x ts pn the lord of this chamber.° 


P. 89. Before the Vocabulary insert a new paragraph: 

§ 115.4. Yet another way of expressing possession is by means of the noun 
= nb ‘lord’, ‘possessor’, usually followed by a direct genitive. 

Exx. SOL Hives) $7, tne nb cow nb Gbsw I was an owner of donkeys 
and an owner of ploughlands.? 

ONS TI PAD, exh nd izmt I was a possessor of charm.® 

This use is particularly frequent with abstract words, resulting in the creation 
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1 For an exposition 
of the new principles 
see JEA. 15, 48; cf. 
also OLZ. 1933, 608. 


2 Leyd. K 9. Sim. 
Mill. 1, 8; Ork. iv. 
1214,15. Wnuk, Mill, 
I, 7-8. 

8 Eb. 103, 6. Sim. 
P. Kah. 5,19. Other 
exx. Wd, ii. 66, 19; 
67, 21. 

4 Urk.iv.836. Sim. 
ib. 896, 9. 


5 AZ. 69, 26, I. 
Sim. Cairo 34022, 4. 

6 Stut 1, 227. Sim. 
SS Lilies Cass Ol, 
16. 


7 Brit. Mus. 1628, 
1o-1. Sim. plur. 
‘having’ BALI. 8, 21. 

8 BHi.8,15. Sim. 
Cairo 20007, 6, 


1 Cairo 20038; 
20046, 2. 


2 Cairo 20046, 3. 


5 See Cen., p. 83, n. 
53 AZ. 71, 48. 

4 Cen. 85, 23. Sim. 
Urk. iv, 219, 15. 16. 
With s(y), fem., Cen. 
84, 3. 10. 


5 Cen. 84 3 (Sut in 
semi-enigmatic writ- 
ing). Sim., but with 
noun following sz, 2d. 
84, II. 


fier SA,72.) Sills 
2b, 84, 7. 


7 Ann. 37, pl. 2, 
19-20. 


8 Nauri 8. 
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of an epithet equivalent to an adjective, ex. the very common [4 x6 imzh ‘ lord 
of reverence’, nearly identical with ] QQ imshy ‘revered ’.? 

For cases where the direct genitive following 7é is replaced by an indirect 
genitive see above the Add. to § 86. 


P. 115. At the end of § 148, 1 add: 

Of similar appearance, but of very problematic character, is a construction 
found in some archaic or merely archaistic texts.® 
m. sing. £$ sw, f. sing. |, — s(y), plur. [&Y sz are found before the sdf form, 
but the meaning is not future, but past or present. 

Exx. }borQ.2 sw sm-f he went, lit. he, he went.‘ 

LBOY 2 & J sw Sut GO Geb (lit. he, Geb) quarrelled.’ 

[Y [i= am sn skdd-sn they (lit. they, they) travel by water.® 

There is no emphasis on the pronouns in this narrative use, and their em- 


Here the 3rd pers. pronouns 


ployment at the head of the sentence seems to prohibit their identification with 
the Dependent Pronouns of § 43. Still less is it possible to connect them with 
the Pronominal Compound of § 124, this being a quite late development. Since 
a parallel use is found before active participles (Add. to § 373, 1) one might be 
tempted to regard them as equivalents of the Older Absolute Pronoun (§ 64) ; 
however, swt Sdm-f, like utf Sdm-f, has future meaning, see p. 369, n. 16. Out of 
this employment probably evolved the likewise archaic or archaistic particle }} 
sw of §240. Analogous also is a unique example with the Indefinite Pronoun 
aS tw (§ 47) in a historical text : 

OVAL ANS LBS tw sdm-tw m pr-nsw in it-f Hr ki nht He-m- 
W3st it was heard (lit. one, one heard) in the palace by his father the Horus 
Strong-bull-arising-in- Thebes.’ 


P. 124. At the end of § 161 add: 


As in most languages, comparable relations of ¢zme and space are in Egyptian 
indicated by the same simple prepositions ; see (e.g.) the uses of m, § 162, I. 2; 
of Zr, § 165, 1. 4. A peculiarity of these Egyptian prepositions is that their 
meaning is strangely vague. Thus 7, according to the context, may mean either 
‘to’ or ‘at’ or ‘from’. Somewhat similarly with m, 4v and dr. 


P. 151. Before § 201 the following new paragraph should be read: 

§200 a. Nty in relative clauses with nominal predicate.—An 
example of a very rare type is 

OOS P men |= hr-ntt (ntt) pw cnf-sn im-s because that is what they live upon, 


lit. with it.6 For 4v-né¢t see § 223 and for the single writing of ¢¢ in place of z¢¢ 
ntt, see § 62 A, above p. 422. 
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P. 266, end of § 349. A unique ex. of the infinitive ¢7z as object of wa 
‘command’: 

(Si = NAS IW 2 tw wden) wi hf tm dhin) tn srnb a rd 
His Majesty commanded me not to prostrate myself (lit. touch the earth with my 
forehead) to any official greater than me. 


P. 288. Add at end of § 373, 1 

In some archaic or archaistic texts the independent pronoun is replaced by 
the obscure 3rd pers. pronoun }% discussed in the Additions to § 148, 1. 

Ex. }®_U'= | sw rdi ib-f 7-s he set his desire towards her.? 


P. 289, § 374. Add after the fourth line from bottom: 

The exclamatory ending -wy is found also with passive participles : 

MOP Po LAIS OPIS SRG Ad-wy prk, Tim, sutwy Inwt-h, Rely 
how (well-)built is thy house, O Atum, how (well-)founded thy mansion, O Ruty.® 

Not quite certain are the examples alluded to on p. 109, n. 6 with the dependent 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. : 

Vass K B99 2 =+0 hs wi m hrw pn r sf 1 was one praised more to-day 
than yesterday.* Since this sentence involves a comparison, it is more easily so 
explained than by taking the three first signs as an exceptional perf. pass. participle 
with y# as determinative.® 

SPHAlD Dawe mr wi(?) m stp-(for stp-)s? 1 was one loved (?) in the 
Palace. Perhaps emend mrwié-z ‘my love was’ or = ®}} mr-kwi ‘I was loved’. 


P. 294,n. 3. The first four lines of § 377 require the following qualification : 

It seems extremely likely that in M. E. the direct object* was felt to be a 
retained grammatical object, as the comparison with English suggests. Arabic 
analogies make it possible, however, that at the outset this object* was a gram- 
matical subject, such a sentence as ‘is given to him gold’ having been transformed 
into ‘to whom is given gold’ lit. ‘(he-)given is to him gold’, by the addition of 
a gender ending linking up the passive verb-form with an antecedent implied or 
expressed ; such is the hypothesis favoured by De Buck, in AZ. 59, 65, followed 
hesitatingly by me in Some A spects, 23,n.9. See further the next additional note. 


P. 300, n. 8. The divergent theory here alluded to is as follows : 

In AZ. 59, 65 De Buck put forward a theory of the relative forms differing 
somewhat from that advocated in § 386. He agreed that all the relative forms 
originated in passive participles, to which was appended, in the case of the imper- 
fective and perfective relatives, a direct genitive (noun or suffix-pronoun) to 
express the subject’. It is in respect of constructions with the passive participle 
like dd(w) 2:f nbw n hswt, lit. ‘(one)-given to him the gold of favour’, that he 
disagreed. As already explained in the Add. to p. 294, n. 3, Arabic analogies 
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* Aswan, stela ¢emp. 
Sesostris I communi- 
cated by L. Habachi. 


2 rk. ive 20, 17. 
Sim. ib. 220, 1. 


S Nu 175) 107. 


4 Brit. Mus. 574, 5. 


5 See above p. 278, 
Nees. 


6 Munich 3, 17. 


Y Cairo 20556. 
GUNN renders both 
exx. of k3-42 prospec- 
tively, see below, n. 3. 


2 Cairo 20313. 


3 GUNN, Stud., 14 
foll. It is far from easy 
to decide when such 
forms should be ren- 
dered prospectively, 
and some of the cases 
quoted in the notes p. 
304, top, are open to 
serious doubt. 


4 GuNN, Stud., 31. 
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led him to regard xéw here, not as a retained object, but as originally the subject 
of a sentence with a passive participle as predicate. It is true that, as Sethe had 
noted before him, Arabic here employs the nominative, not the accusative; De 
Buck pointed to the construction exemplified in § 374 as evidence that no argu- 
ment in favour of zéw being an implicit accusative could be drawn from the use 
De Buck is just possibly right in his 
contention, but if so, the evolution of the relative forms will have been more 


in similar cases of the dependent pronoun. 


complex than is set forth in the text of this Grammar. 

P. 303, n. 2a. Further note on the fem. ending } or }{ in the relative forms : 

Except on the ground of meaning a relative form from an immutable verb 
cannot be proved to be imperfective rather than perfective unless it stands in 
indisputable parallelism with geminating relative forms from mutable verbs. 
Such a case is found, however, in the formula {3),2,)\_ | fi=}> m= dat pt, kmsz-t(Z) 
t2, innt hcp ‘what heaven gives, earth creates (var. on another stela )\ 1) and 
the inundation brings’. Since the fem. ending in the imperfective relative form 
from mutable verbs is -¢, not -¢ or -¢y, the same must be true of the immutable 
verbs, whence it may be concluded, in agreement with p. 304, top, that } or } or 
\ in such examples is merely a substitute for - -¢ and has no significance except 
asa graphic variant. This conclusion may be extended to a whole series of relative 
forms from immutable verbs claimed to have prospective meaning,® and particu- 
larly when $°3)} or $°6 )q is found in a formula commonly associated with that 
quoted above, namely SfeafJofe]] \ Gt nbt nfrt webt cnft ntr im ‘all good and 
pure things whereon a god lives’. It has been conjectured that when the scribe 
substituted a writing appearing to read cz-/2 he was varying the tense, and that 
we ought then to render ‘whereon a god would live (scz/., if he were in the 
deceased’s place’).* 
being contrary to all likelihood from the standpoint of sense. Such a hypothesis 


This has been shown above to be unnecessary, besides 


is also contrary to the spirit of the Semitic languages, which are very sparing in 
the modal distinctions favoured by Greek and Latin. It is true that in certain 
examples of the perfective relative form (§ 389, 2, 6) we may find it appropriate to 
render this as ‘(whereon) thou mayst rest’, ‘(what) he has to do (with it)’ or the 
like, but the prospective or obligational sense here is probably an importation on 
the part of the translator, and is not inherent in the Egyptian form itself. 

P. 326, n. 4. On the theory here set forth the sdm-f form will have started 
with transitive verbs followed by an expressed object’, ex. ‘heard of him is (ov 
was) this speech’. Such an origin must necessarily be assumed also for the 
Sdm-n-f form. It is idle to speculate exactly when and how the form was ex- 
tended to intransitive verbs, but it has been seen in §§ 376. 384 that the conception 
of passives from intransitives was by no means alien to Egyptian feeling. 
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P. 328, § 413, under 2ae gem. The problem of a Sdm-n-f form from wan re- 
quires closer investigation. In Late Egyptian the stem has predominantly past 
meaning, and there seem to be traces of this specialization of meaning at a far 
earlier stage. Accordingly it is even plausible that the sdm:/ form wut may have 
stood in parallelism to the sdm-n-f form mz-mi. On the other hand, the analogy 


of f.— for zx-2-f makes it equally possible that <& may be a writing of wx-n-(Z). 


P. 358, n. 11. Examples exist, however, where zy ‘if’ is followed, not by wxn, 
but by wz. The most easily explicable is I—Gl"e G@WY" =I & ALD wv wn 
srg m ht-t smg sw ‘if there be accusation in thy heart (lit. body), forget it’. Here 
wn has probably the sense of zw wz ‘there is’ (§ 107), the element zw being 
ignored altogether, as regularly in Late Egyptian,? though a more truly Middle 
Egyptian procedure in such a case would have been to write 77 wum wn, convert- 
ing zw after zv into wu, cf. the ex. qu. p.117,top. In I>~GZa IHS TEy& 
tr wn bpr mi dd, wnn rn(:i) nfr mn m niwt(z) ‘if there be a happening as has 
been said (i.e. if the proverb just spoken be a true one), (my) good name shall 
endure in (my) town’,’ the same explanation will hold good if 447 be infinitive and 
the equivalent of an undefined common noun. 


POULIN TOs hk EDEN 


P. 189. After § 258 insert a new paragraph : 

§ 258 a. The interjectional ©, later ©) Zy*, is doubtless related to the 
interrogative | & 2% ‘what?’ of §501. Only one ex. noted before Dyn. XIX. 

Ex. 9X Mah lad ay pe aut nfr n pi hk: What a good sailing 


upstream of the Ruler.® 
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THE VOCALIZATION OF MIDDLE EGYPTIAN 


THE purpose of this book being the practical teaching of hieroglyphics on 
scientific lines, it has been deemed advisable to avoid the extremely difficult and 
hypothetical questions connected with the vocalization of the ancient language. 
From the very outset we have laid stress upon the fact that the vowels are not 
written in the hieroglyphs; the consequence of this fact is that our consonantal 
transliterations resemble desiccated skeletons of words far more than the living, 
vibrating sounds of real speech. From the transliteration 7 one fails altogether 
to realize that the god of Thebes was called Amana, or something like it, by the 
contemporaries of the Tuthmosids. This Appendix is intended partly to correct 
the distorted impression which our practical object has forced us to give, and 
partly to lead up to the discussion as to the most suitable rendering of Egyptian 
proper names, the subject of Appendix B. 


Such knowledge as we have of the pronunciation of the older stages of 
Egyptian is based on the vocalized forms vouchsafed to us by Coptic, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian. Of these Coptic is, of course, by far the most 
important, being actually the old Egyptian language in its latest stage of 
development and written in Greek characters (§ 4). The disadvantage of Coptic 
is, however, its remoteness in time from the stages of the language upon which 
it is required to shed light; it would be as little legitimate to transfer the Coptic 
pronunciation of such a word as 66°¢ ‘goose’ to the old Egyptian equivalent 
\.— & #fd as it would be to use modern English pronunciation as our authority 
for pronouncing Anglo-Saxon. The vowels and consonants of the older language 
have usually become modified in the lapse of time, so that the more recent 
equivalents can at best serve only as a basis for inference. A like objection 
applies to the Greek and Assyrian transcriptions of Egyptian words; these 
transcriptions are, moreover, comparatively few in number and confined mainly 
to proper names. Of greater value are the fully vocalized transcriptions of 
Egyptian names and words which occur, written in Babylonian cuneiform, on the 
clay tablets known as the El-Amarna letters (14th century, B.c.) and on those 
constituting the archives of the Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui (13th century).! 
Good examples are wrusia ‘head-rest’ for Eg. S8)x wrs; uigku ‘Khoiakh 
vessels’, i.e. vessels such as were used at the festival of the month of Khoiakh, 
for Eg. USL k:-hr-k:; Ana ‘Heliopolis’ for Egyptian 13 7wxw; Nibmuaria 
for Egyptian eve | Nb-msct-Re, prenomen of Amenophis III. Probably these 
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Babylonian transcriptions differ only little from the contemporary Egyptian 
pronunciations. Hence their great interest; but here again we are handicapped 
by the extreme rarity of their occurrence and by their restriction to but a few 
classes of words. 


In the main, therefore, we are thrown back upon Coptic for such positive 
knowledge as we can glean concerning the pronunciation of the earlier stages of 
the Egyptian language. Now if we examine the word-forms of the Satidic 
dialect (this seems to have preserved its ancient character better than the other 
dialects, except in some particulars the Akhmimic), a definite system of vocaliza- 
tion reveals itself, of which the following are the main principles :— 


Rule 1, Every syllable, and consequently every word, begins with a con- 
sonant. No syllable can either begin or end with two consonants; where a word 
appears to begin with two consonants, a short helping vowel ° was pronounced 
before the first of them, which thus functions as the end of an initial closed 
syllable! Exx. vaz ‘name’, Eg. — rv; s0-t°m ‘hear’ (infinitive), Eg. a sdm; 
°n-Sot ‘be hard’ (infinitive), Eg. ““©4 fe. 


Rule 2. Open syllables, i.e. those ending in a vowel, have their vowel long. 
Closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, have their vowel short. Exx. 
ni-t°m ‘sweet’, Eg. |X] udm; sot-m°f ‘hear (inf.) it’? Eg. aQue sam. 


Rule 3. Each word has only one accented syllable (tone-syllable), which 
may be open or closed and must be either the last or the last but one (penultimate). 
The subsidiary unaccented (toneless) syllables are closed and have merely the 
short helping vowel *. Exx. s0r-8*r ‘destroy’ (infinitive), Eg. © © %,; §-3d-7°f 
‘destroy (inf.) him’. 

It must be made perfectly clear that Coptic, taken as it stands, shows at 
least as many exceptions to these rules as exemplifications of them. The 
following words offend in different ways: os ‘call’, ‘read’; niéfé ‘good’; smdn*t 
‘be established’ (qualitative) ; cow ‘praise’; géragé ‘hunters’; egdos ‘ Nubians’. 
On a close inspection, however, it will usually be found that, even where the 
rules are ostensibly broken, nevertheless the principles which they embody have 
been at work. For example, 70 ‘mouth’ contradicts the second rule by having 
a short vowel in an open syllable, while 7@f ‘his mouth’ contradicts it by having 
a long vowel in a closed syllable; but it is clear that ~o and rdf are related in 
some such way as sd¢°m ‘hear’ and sotm®f ‘hear it’ instanced above. Now in 
sot°m the division of syllables is s0-¢°m, and the first syllable, being open, demands 
the long vowel 6 according to Rule 2 above; in so¢m‘f the addition of the suffix 
alters the syllable-division to sd¢-m°f, whence the short vowel & Conversely, 70 
‘mouth’ is explicable if the original form was 7a; when the suffix -f was added, 
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1 Such a closed 
syllable _ beginning 
with @ is an exception 
to the statement with 
which the rulestarted, 
namely that every 
syllable must begin 
with a consonant. 
The Semitic langu- 
ages exhibit a similar 
exception. In the 
hieroglyphs a_ pro- 
thetic z is, as we have 
seen § 272, sometimes 
used to indicate the 
presence of the help- 
ing vowel, 


2 The direct object 
of fdm can only be a 
sound, a word or the 
like. ‘Hear him’ is 
in Egyptian sdm 2-f, 
in Coptic sot°m erof. 
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‘ For the changes 
@ to d, & to 4, see p. 
433. 


1@ Tt is unknown at 
what stage @ passed 
into 0. 
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the consonant # would be needed to begin the second syllable; the vowel @ would 
then fall in an open syllable and accordingly have to be lengthened to @; thus 
vof would represent an original 7@-#f1 Proof that has fallen away is impossible 
in this particular case, since ~ ‘mouth’ is always written ideographically. In 
countless examples, however, the old hieroglyphic writings at once provide an 
explanation for the departure of the Coptic equivalents from the rules. Thus 0s 
‘call’ begins with a vowel in Coptic because that language has no means of 
representing the initial ¢ of =~} -5; nafé ‘good’ owes its short ¢ in an open 
syllable to loss of the final consonant 7, cf. §S> ufr=niéf*(r); smon*t ‘be 
established’ has as its prototype the 3rd pers. s. fem. of the old perfective 
83) sven-té = *smdnt’y = *smont (by loss of *y)* = °smén"t (by insertion of * before 
¢ to avoid two consonants at the end of the syllable) ; cow ‘praise’ is found to be 
the Coptic form of |B izw=%0w, a noun of the same form as == suf 
‘blood’, Coptic sxdf; gérdgé ‘hunters’ may be reconstructed as *2 =i) S43 
grgyw, m. plur. imperf. act. part. from gvg ‘hunt’, the final -¢ being the relic of 
an unaccented -yéw ; it looks as though the entire word must have been vocalized 
gerragyew, a form recalling the ité/-reduplication which we are tempted to 
postulate for the imperfective verb-forms (§ 356, OBs.). 

We are now in a position to appreciate the arguments proving that \ », | z, 
-— ¢ and & w are not vowels, as the earlier Egyptologists supposed, but are 
consonantal in character. It is true that all these hieroglyphs are used to 
indicate vowels in the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman period; but an analogy 
for this perversion of their original function has been found,’ and there is the 
serious difficulty that \\ vacillates between the different values a, ¢, 2, 0 and | 
between the values a, e, 0. Again, if we collect the Coptic equivalents of the 
hieroglyphic words in which these signs occur, we find (1) that $, though written 
ou, is employed in a thoroughly consonantal way like w or ~; (2) that | either is 
written ¢2 or z and employed like consonantal y, or else disappears altogether ; 
(3) \\ either disappears altogether or else has changed to ¢, i.e. consonantal y; 
(4) —2 has vanished completely. If it should be argued from 7 § ‘load’, 
Coptic ot, that }y =4, or from (Km ‘skin’, Coptic dom, that | =a, or 
again from — 0 ‘sun’, Coptic 72, that —»=@, we could easily make rejoinder with 
instances which would show, upon the same lines, that }\ is not only d, but also 
d, &, 2,7, a; that | is at once @, & 2,7, &, and 0; that — may as easily stand for 
a, €, 0,0 as for @ To accept any such conclusions would, of course, be absurd, 
and it ought to be evident, without further proof, that }\, | and — are not 
equivalent to the vowels in the Coptic words in question, but have here fallen 
away or become invisible. The matter is, however, settled definitely when 
examples of the different verbal classes in Egyptian and Coptic are compared 
with one another. 
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Coptic: Infinitive 
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Qualitative ! 


Old writing absolute with nom. obj. —_with suffix obj. 
2-lit. 
1a 1 4d ‘build’ hot két- kotf ket 
iit 2) count’ op ép- opt ap 
ss ze ‘ wash’? yo ya-* yaaf® — 
zlit. 
2\\ sdm ‘hear’ soln sét°m- sotm°f [ so¢°me] 
iy ao 2p ‘load ot°p et’p- otpf Ol°p 
$5 (ng ‘live’ on°h — — onh 
SJ 4h wsd ‘answer’ wosb — wosoef — 
jae inf. 
(Ah west ‘bear’ mise mes(t)- mast?f mosé 
| \Sa—-4h 202 ‘thirst’ 1bé — — Ob 
“eo = "4 Gi ‘hang up’ AYA est- ast’?f asé® 
&A wni ‘pass by’ wine — — — 


1 The Coptic Qualitative is the descendant of the Old Perfective treated in Lesson XXII. 
2 This verb, originally jae zzf., has secondarily attached itself to the 2-/2¢. class. 
3 @ instead of é and 6 under the influence of the guttural ¢, the original presence of which is thus indicated. 


Examination of the above table shows that the various Coptic verb-classes 
have each its own characteristic vowel, which persists unchanged, or nearly so, 
whatever the neighbouring radical consonants may be. There can be no doubt 
that the @ of df, of yd and of was’d is the same 6 as in £é¢ and in sdt°m, and 
similarly that the z in z7se and wie is the same 7 as in mise. Hence we may 
conclude at once that | in |g is a consonantal y, and that the $ seen in SJ4h 
and implicit in < is a consonantal w. As for the \\ of #4, the | of if and 27, 
the — of zr, ef and ¢fz, they clearly represent consonants which either have 
fallen away or for some other reason fail to find expression in the corresponding 
Coptic verbs. 

Such considerations as these warrant the conclusion that Coptic displays the 
ruins of a much earlier phase of Egyptian, in which the division of the syllables 
and the quantity of the vowels were governed by the strict rules above specified. 
The question now arises as to what particular phase in the history of the 
Egyptian language is represented by Coptic in its ruinous condition; is that 
phase Late Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, or Old Egyptian? The problem must 
be clearly understood. Coptic is, of course, the ultimate outcome of all preceding 
stages of Egyptian, including some prehistoric stages of which we have no 
precise knowledge. What we are now seeking is, however, that particular phase 
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of the language in which the decayed vocalic system of Coptic finds its explana- 
tion. An analogy may help to elucidate the problem: many of our great abbey- 
churches were preceded by Anglo-Saxon, if not by Roman, structures; yet it 
may be possible in a particular church to ascribe the ruinous portions alone 
surviving in mass beside other portions not so ruined, to the Perpendicular style 
of architecture, not to any other style whether earlier or later. Similarly we are 
able to state with some assurance that the vocalic system found in ruinous 
condition in Coptic belongs to a phase of the Egyptian language at least as old as 
Old Egyptian. In order to discover an explanation for smdn°t (see above) we 
have to go back to the form [=4}l) santi (°s-mdn-t’y); had the Coptic vocalic 
rules here come into operation only when smi was already reduced to smut, 
doubtless that later form would have assumed some such vocalization as s°mndt, 
°smon't or soémn’t, The actual form smdn°t found in Coptic demands that the 
final syllable -¢’y should have been still intact at the moment when the vocalic 
rules exerted their influence; now since ] is sometimes written for simple Z in 
the fem. relative form from Dyn. XII onwards (§ 387, 2), ex. #7], and since 
this ] must be copied from the old perfective, it seems necessary to suppose 
that the z of the ending -¢ (-¢°y) was lost by then, and possibly even far earlier. 
Similarly the short vowel in Coptic °44¢ ‘hunger’ must date from a time when 
the original 7 of 4ér had not yet fallen away; but this probably occurred as 
early as the Old Kingdom, since Zé” ‘hunger’ and /4 ‘rule’ interchange in 
the Pyramid texts... Many nouns like wz ‘lord’ betray the former presence 
of an ending -’w (xé-6°w), of which hieroglyphic writing subsequent to the Old 
Kingdom contains no trace. Again, the Coptic 4d ‘face’ and the preposition 47 
‘upon’ derived from it reveal the loss of the original end-consonant 7 (40 = old 
hitr; hi=old her, hey), whereas the corresponding form with the suffix 4ra@f? has 
preserved the 7; already in the Old Kingdom fy ‘face’ and ‘upon’ are con- 
sistently written ¢ without 7, while the ~ appears consistently in ®~ Arf 
that the Coptic pronunciation ‘Zvaf holds good of early Middle 
Sometimes hiero- 


‘upon him’ ;° 
Egyptian is shown also by the isolated variant | {— (§ 272). 
glyphic writings for which no exact Coptic equivalents can be quoted tell their 
own tale. We have noted in § 78 that the XIIth Dyn. spelling TBA + apwt:f 
‘his boat’, when compared with 3, dt ‘a boat’, can be explained only as due 
to the displacement of the accent owing to the addition of the suffix; under the 
protection of the accent the original w of the word (hypothetically dapwet) is 
The Coptic laws relating to 
syllable-division and accentuation here found in full force doubtless originated 
much earlier than when first observable in our texts, so that we may fairly 


conclude them to go back to the Old Kingdom or even before.! 


preserved in a&pwat*/, while it disappears in dap°t, 
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Whereas the division of the syllables and the quantity of the accented vowel 
can thus often be ascertained, the quality of the vowels is much more doubtful. 
Nevertheless, a careful comparison of the Coptic, early Greek, and Babylonian 
word-forms has enabled scholars to form a rough idea of the nature of the 
Egyptian vowels as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty. It would seem that at 
this period, and possibly very much earlier, Egyptian had the same vowels as 
classical Arabic, namely a, 2 and z, each of which could be either short or long ; 
the e and o vowels appear to be more recent developments. To summarize very 
briefly the results attained, starting with Coptic, the following statement may be 
made :— 

Coptic 6 <1 old Greek % < Babylonian @. Ex. Hor ‘Horus’, old Gk. -vp 
(in AOvp ‘Hathor’), Bab. Hara. Note that Coptic has kept the @ of the old Gk. 
after m and x, cf. Amin, Bab. Amana, Gk. (Mi)apovv ; Anip, old Gk. AvovBis. 

Coptic 2 < old Gk 7 < Bab. 7. 

a month-name), Bab. 7a (e.g. in Medmuaria). 

Coptic 0 < old Gk. @ < Bab. @& Exx. hot% ‘is pleased’ in Par°mhot*s, 

a month-name, Bab. -Za¢fz (in the name Amanfatpi = Imnhtp); mdse ‘is born’, 
old Gk. pao (in the king’s name Apaots), Bab. masse (in Haramasst = Hr-ms). 
Note that Gk. for the most part represents this old @, late 6, by w (dmega), 
perhaps because Gk. o (omikron) had in it a tinge of # which was unsuitable. 
It can be shown that Akhmimic has 
often preserved the quality of the vowels better than Satidic; now Satfdic @ is é 
in Akhmimic, ex. Satid. /és ‘tongue’, Akhm. &s. 
é is a matter of inference.” 


Ex, vé ‘sun’, old Gk. -pu (in Mecopi, 


Coptic @ < older é < still older z 
That 7 was the earlier form of 


Coptic ¢ sometimes at least goes back to Bab. w. 
Bab. mua (in Nibmuaria). 


Ex. mé ‘truth’ (Eg. m:¢¢), 


The summary account here given must suffice to indicate the kind of means 
by which the pronunciation of Middle Egyptian can occasionally be elicited. 
The chief authorities to be consulted are Sethe’s great work on the Egyptian 
verb, and a much later brilliant article entitled Die Vokalisation des Agyp- 
tischen in Zettschr. d. deutsch. morgent, Ges., 77 (1923), 145-207, reprinted in 
1925. See too a review by G. Farina in Aegyptus, 1924, 313-25.° 
is now beginning to take the further and still more hazardous step of comparing 
Here 


The conclusions 


Research 


the vocalization of Egyptian with that of the related Semitic languages. 
too Sethe was the pioneer, see the aforementioned article. 
reached by Sethe, though admittedly of a tentative character, coincide, on the 
whole, with those of W. F. Albright, whose brief independent study, entitled 
The principles of Egyptian phonological development, is printed in Recueil de 
Travaux, 40, 64-70. 
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Append. A 


1 Thissymbol means 
‘arises from’; the 
reverse symbol would 
mean ‘gives rise to’. 


2 Curiously paral- 
leled in the case of 
Satidic Jas ‘tongue’ 
by the old Arabic 
isan. In a number 
of cases the old Arabic 
confirms the earliest 
vocalizations which 
have been deduced for 
Egyptian words, hint- 
ing that the quality 
of the Egyptian vowels 
mayhavechanged very 
little in the earlier 
stages of the language. 


3 No adequate atten- 
tion can be here paid 
to sceptical voices. Of 
these the ablest, that 
of J. STuRM (Zur 
Vokalverfliichtigung 
in der tig yptischen 
Sprache in WZKM 
41, 43 foll., 161 foll.), 
seeks only to modify, 
not wholly to reject, 
the findings of Sethe 
and others. The 
above presentation has 
sought rather to illus- 
trate the method than 
to assert indisputable 
results. 
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} See GARDINER- 
WEIGALL, A Tofo- 
graphical Catalogue op 
the Tombs of Thebes, 
London, 1913, pp. 
14-15. On _ similar 
lines also GARDINER, 
The Walbour Papy- 
rus, III, Translation, 
Oxford, 1948, p. ix. 
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THE TRANSCRIPTION OF EGYPTIAN PROPER NAMES’ 


Tue absence of vocalization in the hieroglyphic writing has the irritating 
consequence that there can be no fixed norm for the transcription of proper 
names. Thus #2 Diwty-htf, the owner of a famous tomb at E]l-Bershah, is 
called Tehutihetep by one scholar, Thuthotep by a second, Thothotpou by 
a third, Dhuthotpe by a fourth. Other personal names are still less recognizable ; 
a Theban noble of Dyn. XVIII, whose name is written | 4)" Zuni, appears 
in Egyptological books variously as Anna, Anena, Enné, and Ineni. In these 
circumstances, what line is the learner of Egyptian to adopt? This is the 
question to be discussed in the present Appendix. 

The desirability of a uniform method of dealing with proper names is great 
and indisputable; yet such uniformity is clearly unattainable. It could scarcely 
be demanded of the editors of widely read works like Baedeker’s Egypt or 
Breasted’s History that they should reconcile the divergent spellings with which 
their readers have been long familiarized, the more so since the proposed 
modifications would at best have only the virtue of greater consistency, not 
really that of greater scientific accuracy. The practice of the present writer 
conforms more closely to that of Baedeker than to that of Breasted; but since 
both are founded on sound philological method there is little to choose between 
them. The following pages suggest certain reasonable principles which the 
student may adopt, unless he prefer to accept the authority of one or other of 
the standard works named above. 

In a few cases we can actually ascertain the contemporary pronunciation of 
Eighteenth Dynasty personal, divine or local names; the El-Amarna and Boghaz 
Keui tablets preserve for us, written in Babylonian cuneiform, such transcriptions 
as Amanhatpi for |"—~=+:, Hara for the god {4} Horus, Hikuptah for 2448, 
one of the names of Memphis. But such contemporary evidence is scanty, and 
the rules of vocalization deducible thence are too incomplete for us to attempt to 
reconstruct other names on their basis. We are unable to live up to so high 
a standard. The best we can attain to is the sort of pronunciation which 
a Greek of the Ptolemaic period might have advocated; upon this we can now 
and then improve a little by retaining the consonantal values which are known 
to have obtained in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the case of royal names it seems advisable (as already stated in Excursus 
A, pp. 75-6) to employ the actual Greek forms which have been handed down, 
so far as they embody the old consonantal skeletons in fairly recognizable form. 
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Egyptology has from its earliest days been committed to the classical royal names 
Menes, Cheops, and Mycerinus ;! and it is, therefore, quite reasonable to add to 
their number Ammenemes for ((=-)K\.—) Ymn-m-hit, Sesostris for (F[ oo 
S-n-Wsrt, Amosis for Gail 1) ‘L¢h-ms, Amenophis'*for( “=== ‘Tmn-htp, Tuthmosis 
for Ce an Dhwty-ms, Ramesses for Re-ms-sw, etc. In adopting this 
practice with Baedeker and the German school, we must, however, make sure 
that we select none but authentic Greek forms, this being the only possible 
excuse for the employment of the Greek transcriptions with their very un- 
Egyptian endings. For that reason the German choice of Thutmosis, a hybrid 
resting on no traditional basis, cannot be defended on the ground that it preserves 
the sequence of the original consonants (DAwé-) better than the genuine 
Manethonian forms Tuthmosis or Tethmosis. Where royal names either do not 
occur in Manetho? (exx. Ahhotpe, Akhenaten), or else occur in that author in 
much distorted form (exx. Misphres = MW/n-@pr-Re, Skemiophris = Sdk-nfrw-r), 
we must have resort to the same kind of transcriptions (see below) as we should 
employ if the names in question were not royal but ordinary personal names 
(exx. Menkheperré‘, Sebknofruré¢). 


The same holds in the case of divine names. Long use makes it impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to abandon the classical forms Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
Nephthys, as well as a number of others. To these may perhaps be added 
some of which the Greek transcriptions have been recently discovered from the 
papyri, exx. Sakhmis for {©,9, often called Sekhmet, Thphénis for .° 5, 
known as Tefnut.2 Amin is a Coptic rather than a Greek form,* but occurs in 
the royal name Ramesses Miamiin; for various reasons Amin is preferable to 
the earlier Greek form Ammon. Sos, Suchos and Ophois are Greek equivalents 
of [S$ 4, = 4 and \J2s,*, respectively, but are too remote from their Egyptian 
originals to be really serviceable; in these cases Shu, Sobk and Wepwawet are 
In cases where no Greek forms have been preserved, we 


must use such transcriptions as we might employ if the names were mere 


usually 


handier renderings. 


(9) x ol 
personal names, exx. Nut for Ce, Matet for > '#. 


As regards place-names, the classical forms Abydus, Coptus, Thebes, 
Elephantine, Heracleopolis Magna, Heliopolis will as a rule serve us best, and 
where these fail, we may often have recourse to Arabic names, like Assidt, Atfih, 
Denderah, Esna. When the actual site is unknown or doubtful, conventional 


transcriptions of the old Egyptian names must be used, like Nefrusi for J P{lg 
Nfrwsy, Men‘at-Khufu for —="@ one) iis Muct-fwfw. 
We turn now to ordinary personal names.®> Of these the Greek papyri have 


preserved a large number complete with their vowels ;* however the names in 
question are mainly late ones and as such do not concern us here; also the 
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1 Cheops and My- 
cerinus (see AZ. 56, 
76) are philologically 
poor forms, but rest 
on the authority of 
Herodotus; Manetho 
gives the less familiar 
Suphis and Men- 
kheres. 

la This is the ac. 
cepted Manethonian 
form, but there is ano- 
ther, namely Ameno- 
phthis, that comes 
closer to the original. 
Amenoth and Ameno- 
thes are also genuine 
forms, though not 
found in any classical 
author. 


2 For Manetho see 
Pa 7Oy Ne. 


8 Perhaps, however, 
Tefénet is preferable 
to Thphénis, which 
has an_ outlandish 
appearance, 


4 It is found, how- 
ever, in Plutarch. 


5 See J. LIEBLEIN, 
Dictionnaire de nos 
hitroglyphiques,Leip- 
zig, 1871-92; H. 
RANKE, D7e deyplt- 
schen Personenname, 


Gliickstadt, 1935. 


6 FR. PREISIGRE, 
Namenbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1912. See also 
W. SPIEGELBERG, 
Aegyptische und 
eriechische  Ligen- 
namen, aus Mumien- 
etikettenderrémtischen 
Katserzett, Leipzig, 
Igol, 
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1 For recent studies 
of the consonants see 
W. CZERMAK, Daze 
Laute der agypltischen 
Sprache, Vienna, 
1931-4: J. VERGOTE, 
Phonétique historique 
de TEgyptien, Lou- 
vain, 1945. 


modification or fusion of their component consonants often renders them un- 
recognizable as equivalents of their hieroglyphic originals. In transcribing 
Middle Egyptian personal names it is both usual and advisable to reject any 
actual Greek equivalents there may be in favour of more artificial dressings up 
of the written consonantal skeletons. In choosing the vowels to clothe these, 
etymology and grammar must be carefully consulted; thus Harmosé as equivalent 
of hieroglyphic {\ fh 7-ms owes its vocalization to the considerations (1) that 
the divine name Hor (so Coptic; Bab. Hara) must be in the reduced form Har- 
found in such Greek compounds as ‘Apounots, “Apevdwrns, and (2) that, the 
meaning being ‘Horus is born’, ms is old perfective (§ 322) and must be given 
the corresponding Satidic form mosé. One might hesitate as to whether -mosé 
or -mosi, which is the Bohairic form, is the more suitable English rendering ; 
we prefer -mosé, writing -€ to avoid its being pronounced monosyllabically ; 
-mosi is less desirable through the danger that -i might be pronounced as 
in ‘bite’. Note further that though Greek parallel names like “Apwous (earlier 
"Apmacis) use Omega, the vowel in question is not really long; on this point see 
above p. 433. Now it so happens that the name {jf 7-ms is recorded in the 
E]-Amarna letters under the form Harramassi; why then do not we borrow from 
this contemporary transcription at least the vowel @ of -massi, and write Harmasi 
instead of Harmosé? The answer is that as a rule we should be unable to 
maintain so high a standard of vocalization. It is better to content ourselves 
with artificial graecizing or copticizing forms. 

Before pursuing further this question of vocalization, it will be well to con- 
sider the values which the Egyptian consonants ought to assume in our tran- 
scriptions! Many of them (w, 6, f, m, x, r, h, s, k, g, ¢, @) present no difficulty. 
In scientific writing it is desirable to differentiate { 2 from 1 4, 2 & from = &, 
though these distinctions may be ignored in more popular use. For 6 , == 4 
and = $ we should use £4, ch and sh respectively. The consonants = and 4 
are embarrassing. To use ¢ and @ would convey little meaning to the general 
reader, and such equivalents as z and 7 are open to various objections. No 
suggestions yet made seem really satisfactory; the least unsatisfactory are ¢ for 
=> and @ for“). These transcriptions have at least the advantage of hinting 
at the relationship of = ¢ to ¢ and of “\d to = d; and a7, at all events, is 
near enough to the real pronunciation of “\ to pass muster. On the other hand, 
we must admit that to transcribe }/\|| Diwty-ms as name of a private individual 
by Djehutmosé, while transcribing it as a royal name by Tuthmosis, must seem 
to the uninitiated a very strange proceeding. The semi-vowel ] is suitably 
rendered as y except where we have good reason for thinking that it possessed 
the value of 7; 44 and \ will also be y. 4X is best omitted in transcription ; its 
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presence, as in 7" ,]x8 Any,! is sufficiently marked by the quality of the vowel 
employed (a@ instead of e, § 19) and by the absence of any supporting initial 
consonant. On the other hand, —» has too emphatic a sound to be ignored; its 
presence should be indicated by the symbol ¢, except in the most popular writing, 
ex. Pil Ae-ms, Ratmosé, more popularly Ramosé. In compound women’s names 
with a fem. noun as first element, the fem. ending -¢ should be disregarded in 
accordance with p. 66, n. 2a, ex. {9 MVde-7wnw Nebon." 

Where no etymology of a name can be given, scientific reasons for preferring 
one vocalization to another disappear entirely. In this case it is best to adopt 


that form which will most clearly recall the hieroglyphic writing. In names like 


mm 4 and | gho° we shall write Tjenuna and Ita, taking such group-writing 
(§ 60) to indicate merely the consonants Zu and 7/1» The same course is 
advisable also in reference to names now known to be abbreviations of others 
with clear etymologies,’ exx. Sl] Ay Huy short for \==34} Amenhotpe, 
A 4 Wh Mahu short for (Sa Amenemhab. In the latter case the Greek 
transcription Apyacs of the name of king Haremhab might embolden us to choose 
Mahi rather than Mahu, but the latter seems preferable, since it reminds us at 
once that the last syllable is written with the biliteral sign W Aw. 

A very important class of personal names is that containing the names 
known as theophorous, 1.e. compound names in which one element is the name 
of a deity.* Now in Graeco-Roman transcriptions it is the rule that when such 
a divine name stands at the degznning of a compound, it is less heavily vocalized 
than when it stands independently or at the end of a compound; compare 
Appeveuns with Mcapour, Payeoons with Lampares ( = V-msct-Re Ammenemes I1]). 
To this habit we must closely adhere; to argue from the independent form @w@ 
or @wv that }/)]| must be transcribed Thothmes is to ignore a very characteristic 
tendency of the Egyptian language. It is probable, indeed, that down to 
a relatively late period such divine names were not completely bereft, at the 
beginning of compounds, of their characteristic vowel, but had merely shortened 
it; thus we find such exceptional Greek forms as ’Apov- instead of ’Apev- (from 
"Apovv) in “ApovpacwvOyp = \K-OL 977 Lmn-R-nsw-nirw ‘Amen-ré, king of 
the gods’; Xvop- instead of *Xveu- (from Xvovy) in XvopwreBunB = gy SO} IY, 
Hnmw-3-nb-36w ‘Chnum the great, lord of Elephantine’* Having, however, 
decided to adopt a graecizing or copticizing standard for our transcriptions we 
It should be noted, however, 
that we cannot always go so far in the reduction of divine names as the Greek 
transcriptions go; thus in Greek compounds [J=” Sds, Greek Yovyos, often 
appears as Sy- Sex- Lox-, SL$¥ usw, Coptic Khonts, as Xeo-; by virtue of 
our principle that the full® consonantal skeleton must be maintained we shall 


write Sebkhotpe for {LJ sqctz Sék-2/4, Khensmosé for 9 + $/[4} nsw-ms. 
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shall write Amenemhét rather than Amonemhét. 


Append. B 


1 The form Anuy 
would better remind 
one ofthe hieroglyphs, 
but the well-known 
designation ‘the papy- 
rus of Ani’ prompts 
the adoption of a 
closely similar form. 


18 For this reason 
the queen’s name Hat- 
shepsut has been ren- 
dered as Hashepsowe 
in this book. In the 
names of the goddesses 
Hathor and Nephthys 
the fem. ending has 
survived, but this may 
be anexception of very 
early date. 


1) The issue between 
Albright and Edger- 
ton (p. §2,n. 2) is still 
sub tte, and our con- 
servative practice is 
dictated solely by ex- 
pediency. 


2 See AZ. 44, 87; 
57,773 59) 71. 


8K. HoFFMANN, 
Die theophoren Per- 
Sonennamen des Glter- 
en Agyptens in K. 
SETHE,  Umtersuch- 
ungen sur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, Bd. vii, 
Heft 1, Leipzig, 1915. 


# See on this point 
SETHE, Vokalisation 


(above p. 427), pp. 
182-9. 


5 Except in semi- 
vocalic endings like 
-w, 
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In the following pages an attempt is made to enumerate the commonest hieroglyphs 
found in Middle Egyptian, to determine the objects depicted by them, and to illustrate their 
uses. It would be easy enough to augment our list very considerably, though there might be 
difficulty in finding good forms of the rarer signs which would then have to be included. But 
such an augmentation might well do more harm than good, by unduly dispersing the student's 
interest, instead of concentrating it upon the signs most frequently met with. It must never 
be forgotten that in the eyes of the old Egyptians the hieroglyphic writing always remained 
a system of pictorial representation as well as a script. Hence the capricious variety 
exhibited in the more elaborate inscriptions. To take but one example, the sign for ‘statue’ 
ti (A 22) is apt to change sex, head-gear, dress and accoutrements according as the context or 
the scribe’s fancy may dictate. This is the principal reason why the printing of hieroglyphic 
texts is so unsatisfactory. No fount of type is sufficiently rich or sufficiently adaptable to do 
justice to the Egyptian originals. Indeed, there is only one wholly satisfactory method of 
publishing hieroglyphic texts, namely reproduction in facsimile. Two possibilities here present 
themselves, facsimile by hand and facsimile by photography. The objection to facsimile by 
hand is, of course, the very laborious nature of the process. Facsimile by photography has 
the disadvantage that it will serve only for perfectly preserved texts. As a second-best 
alternative, the employment of autography is to be recommended, as in Sethe’s Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie and in the Brussels Brbliotheca Aegyptiaca, The printing of hieroglyphic texts 
in type is really suitable only for grammatical or lexicographical works, especially where the 
hieroglyphs are to be combined with European characters. The discussion of this question 
is not without a practical purpose; it aims at impressing upon the student ‘he great 
desirability of a good hieroglyphic handwriting. Far too lax standards in this respect have 
been tolerated in the past, and one of our principal aims in creating the new fount of type here 
employed for the first time was to give a fresh impetus to this side of the hieroglyphic scholar’s 
training. The forms shown in the new fount are those normally used in the tombs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, though in some cases earlier forms had to be added in order to elucidate 
pictorial meanings which by that time had become either modified or forgotten. The beginner 
may safely use our types as his models, but he must realize that copying from the actual 
monuments gives a knowledge of hieroglyphic writing unobtainable in any other way. 

The commonest hieroglyphs received their traditional, relatively stereotyped, forms in the 
very earliest Dynasties. Misinterpretations and confusions may, therefore, be expected at 
least as far back as the time of the Pyramid-builders. Some of the objects depicted may have 
been obsolete at a still more remote date, exx. the three-toothed harpoon of bone { (T 20) and 
the form of mast represented by § (P 6). In other cases it is the method of depiction, not the 
object itself, which had become obsolete by the time that inscriptions began to be plentiful. 
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Who would have guessed that #1, (D 61) represents human toes? This interpretation is, 
however, supported by the fornt of that sign in the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. III), where the 
toe-nails are clearly marked, and is clinched by the fact that the word #4, ss2 means ‘toe’. 
The investigation of the pictorial meaning of the hieroglyphs is for this reason a very difficult 
task. But it is a task the interest of which is not confined to archaeology alone, since 
important lexicographical conclusions depend on the right understanding of the signs. We 
have a clue to the central meaning of the obscure verb (ww madd now that the sign ww (Aa 24) 
is known to depict the warp being stretched between two uprights. From #f (A 34) we learn 
at least something of the quality of the action expressed by the stem eS{l Zzwsé, ‘pound’, 
‘build’, ‘achieve’. The sign $» (E 32) which determines +59 £ud ‘to be angry’ gives to that 
verb a colouring definitely distinct from the nearly synonymous _Y¥( dud. Without the sign 
\ (M 44) we should not realize the idea of ‘sharpness’ which enters into the Egyptian concep- 
tion of ‘preparedness’ |_2 |] spa. It is interesting, too, to note that in contexts where an object 
in contemporary use is intended, the determinative employed to designate it is sometimes 
brought up to date, while in other employments the corresponding sign retains an archaic 
appearance, exx. | (T 7*) in Qyal 4 2hw ‘axe’ as against ~ (T 7) in KSPR mdh ‘hew’ ; 
{ (T 8*) in Jal $} desw ‘dagger’ as against [ (T 8) in | éy ‘first’; — (T 10) in 2, pad as 
against — (T 9), earlier —, in the verb fd ‘stretch’. However, the full value of the study of 
the hieroglyphs will not emerge until that study is far more advanced than it is at present. We 
are still quite ignorant of the origin of many signs, such as — (Aa 7), § (Aa 20), and f (Aa 27). 


The modern craving for scientific precision, so contrary to the habit of the Egyptians 
themselves, has often led in the past to falsification of the actual graphic facts. Thus it has 
been the habit of scholars to write Zp ‘administrate’ with t and s#m ‘powerful’ with Y. This 
particular distinction rests, as it happens, on an erroneous assumption, namely that the signs in 
question were originally different. But in other cases where there really was a difference, as 
between 4 se and } rsw, between the rope & (5s) and the bag 2% (s37), it is astonishing how 
often even the best scribes are guilty of confusion. Some of these confusions led in course of 
time to the substitution of one sign for another. Thus 6 (Aa 2) has absorbed quite a number 
of different signs. Many such confusions arise through hieratic. For instance, hieratic + 
(Aa 8) stands not only for the hieroglyphic sign +, as in = £ ‘cease’ and | J° # dat ‘council’, 


oo 


but also for = in 4° T ¢@ ‘district’ and for ## in *| sf#t‘ province’, Assimilations of the 
kind are apt to pass into hieroglyphic as well, where the reason for them is not obvious until 
their origin in hieratic is pointed out. Thus #« (M. K. hieratic 44) constantly takes the place 
of \y (M. K. hieratic %) in words from the stem Sur, like *$ca Sue ‘magazine’ for “ra, a word 
in which \y itself is a substitution for an earlier sign ==. In copying the monuments we must 
resist the temptation to substitute more correct forms for those actually used. We are not 
entitled to impose upon the Egyptians our own scholarly preferences. 

The first column of our sign-list, showing, as we have said, Eighteenth Dynasty forms, 


seeks to define the objects depicted in the earlier prototypes of these. Note that our heads of 
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classification are not, nor could they have been conveniently made, mutually exclusive. Thus 
we might have placed ¥ O 44 under F ‘ Parts of Mammals’ because of the horns which are 
one of its constituent parts, or else under R, the class containing other religious symbols. 
Classes S, T, U, and V have proved especially troublesome, and signs allotted to one of them 
might often have been assigned equally appropriately to another or even to more than one 
other class. Our second column, which deals with the uses of the signs in the writing of 
words, sometimes necessarily employs the terms ‘phonetic’, ‘ideographic’, ‘determinative’, and 
‘abbreviation’ in ways which are open to criticism. The distinction between phonetic and 
ideographic uses of signs is not nearly so absolute as might be supposed, see § 42, Oxs. It 
may even happen that a sign is phonetically used in the very name of the object from which it 
originated. Thus =tS{ sdw ‘water-skin’ is undoubtedly the word from which + (F 30) 
originated; nevertheless the phonetic complement = and the determinative { are sufficient 
evidence that #4 is here the phonetic biliteral sign sd; the like is true of 4 in A J$ 7, doew 
‘floats’. Elsewhere, as in « when abbreviation for 2¢f ‘favour’ (§ 42, Oss.), or in 2, sdm 
‘hear’ or »A iw ‘come’, the terms ideographic and phonetic seem almost equally suitable. 
Again, within the domain of ‘ phonetic signs’, not all are on the same footing. Save for very 
rare variants like S—% for =# 4rd ‘child’ and [4 for ||&j sgr ‘plan’ the sign a seems 
confined to derivatives of the stem 47 (exx. £r¢ ‘portion’, 4r¢-ztr ‘necropolis’, 2~yw ‘inhabitants’), 
whereas & is freely used for wx even in the words where etymological relationship is out of 
the question, exx. [7 ywu ‘be young’, && wn ‘clothe’. Such facts as these go to show 
the impossibility of a hard and fast classification of the uses of signs. Ideographic uses shade 
off into phonetic, and there are degrees and varieties within the two main groups of sense-sign 
(ideogram) and sound-sign (phonogram). We have, on occasion, found it convenient to employ 
the terms ‘semi-ideographic ’ and ‘semi-phonetic’, as well as the term ‘ phonetic determinative ’ 
explained in § 54. The objection to the term ‘determinative’, which is nevertheless too 
convenient to discard, was stated in § 23, Ops. We shall also make frequent use of the term 
‘abbreviation’ (§ 55), though this is open to the objection that signs so described, ex. { 2é2 
‘chief’, often represent the original spelling, later amplified by the addition of phonetic and 
other elements, ex. {fa},\y#. To sum up, the terminology adopted by us is not intended to 
bear too technical or too precise an interpretation. 


The sign-list which follows isa Middle Egyptian one. With few exceptions it disregards all 
hieroglyphs that had fallen into disuse by the Eleventh Dynasty, as well as all invented after the 
reign of Haremhab. For this reason, the words that are quoted to illustrate the uses of signs 
are throughout Middle Egyptian words. It has proved impossible, however, to ignore Old 
Egyptian completely. We have already alluded to the earlier forms of signs which are 
sometimes added to the later ones in order to illustrate their original meanings. Again, it is 
often only some passage in the Pyramid Texts which reveals the reading of an ideogram, and 
we have sought everywhere to indicate the reasons, or at least one sufficient reason, for the 
accepted reading of each separate hieroglyph. Moreover, Old Egyptian sometimes gives the 
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explanation why one sign rather than another is used in the writing of a particular word. 
This applies especially to phonetic signs involving an s-sound, for Old Egyptian rigorously 
distinguished || $and — z The reason why yf sz ‘son’, for example, is written with & 
instead of @ is that the earlier reading of the Middle Egyptian word s? ‘son’ was 2, not $7. 
Such facts as these have had to be taken into account. 

The transliterations used in the following list call for comment in one particular. The 
use of brackets () isa double one. Either they imply that a consonant has to be understood 
which is not written, as in Y°2 Wsa(y)t ‘Edjo’, or else that a consonant which is written had 
disappeared from the pronunciation, as in [38Q ==) sw(7)é ‘drink’ (§ 279). When one consonant 
passed into another in the course of the development of the language the conservative 
Egyptians sometimes retained in the hieroglyphs both the earlier and the later sound-signs. 
This is what has happened also in ge {4h ‘what ?’, transliterated by us fw-di in § 497 and 
elsewhere; we might well, however, have written pw-¢(r)2, indicating thereby that the earlier 
form fw-tr had changed into fw-dz. It is unlikely that ambiguity will arise from this twofold 
employment of brackets. In some cases, as with zae wf. verbs like [1~ f7i, the unwritten 
consonant z is added in the transliteration without employing brackets. 


The explanations given of individual signs have been confined, as a rule, to normal uses, 
except where, as with 4) B 3, an abnormal use has been found in a particularly important text. 
It has not, for example, been thought desirable to record wholly exceptional abbreviations, ex. 
4 for zw. But even with this abstention the variety of employments must often appear 
astonishing. Sometimes this variety may be due to the fusion of signs originally distinct, as 
illustrated above. The diversity of employments as determinative sometimes arises from the 
fact that a sign may stand, not merely for the object it depicts, but also for actions performed 
therewith, ex. \y (U 13) occurs alike in MJ \w 46 ‘plough’ (n.) and in [Itty Py sw} sh2 ‘plough’ 
(vb.); so too with ss (T 30), == (Y 1), sf (Y 3). And, of course, the development of the generic 
determinatives (§ 24) out of signs of much more specific character greatly increased the range 
of application of the former, ex. the hieroglyph of the striking man 4{ came to be employed 
where the early O. K. inscriptions particularized by showing a man in the act of sowing #f or 
one in the act of reaping . 


The study of the individual hieroglyphs is still in its infancy, though some admirable 
pioneering work has been done. The principal authorities are:—W. M. F inpers Petrie, 
Medum, London, 1892; F. Lu. Grirritu, Bent Hasan, Part III, London, 1896; Ip., A Collection 
of Hieroglyphs, London, 1898; N. pe G. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep 
at Saggareh, Part 1, London, 1900; M. A. Murray, Saggara Mastabas, Part I, London, 1905 ; 
A.M. Bracxman, Zhe Rock Tombs of Meir, Part 11, London, 1915; A. Scuarrr, Archiologische 
Beitrige zur Frage der Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift, in Sitz, Bayr. Ak. 1942, Heft 3. 
An admirable synopsis of the signs employed in the earliest period will be found in Hitpa 
Petriz, Leyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties, London, 1927. Not to increase 
our references too greatly, we have as a rule preferred to quote less obvious sources. 
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The letter and number prefixed to the individual hieroglyphs in the following list are those 
assigned to them in the Ca¢alogue (Oxford, 1928) of the new fount of type made for the express 
purpose of this Grammar. Sometimes, however, the designation will seem to be out of its 
rightful place, exx. A 59 between A 25, 26, Aa 23, 24 between U 35, 36. This is due either 
to the sign having been added after the publication of the Cata/ogue or to our desire to present 
it in a more appropriate position than in the first edition. 


Sect. A. Man and his Occupations 


I ¥ seated man Ideo..in gy si) ‘man. Ideoror det “1? me vine od, 
Sy wi, O yh ink, F yh -Lw7. Det. man’s relationships or 
occupations, exx. Gyh sz ‘son’; {lf} smr ‘courtier’ ; 
{S)a ¥ Zwrw ‘wretch’; Sy irr ‘doer’; also personal 
names, ex. #4 S38 “fw ‘fAnkhu’. In personal names, 
3 is abbrev. for ={% # r4w ‘men’, ex. #2°S Rhw-cug 
‘Rehutonkh’, 

° Very rarely written as sz, exx, Urk. v. 179; AZett. 18. * Rec; ®y 57; M. 2: 
33,9 seated manandwoman Det. people and their occupations, exx. — #2 rm ‘people’ ; 
with plural strokes VANS 24 Gmw ‘ Asiatics’; <p) 22 m¢trw ‘ witnesses’. 


2 4h man with hand to Det.eat,'exx. 2K 4h wnm ‘eat’; { 4 4 Zér ‘hungry’; drink, 
mouth ex, SX —-4h sw(r)é ‘drink’; speak, exx. [4 sda ‘relate’; 
E48 gr ‘be silent’; think, ex. (4) 4 ‘devise’; feel, 
ex. 4) mrt ‘love’. 
1 Old uses, AZ. 57, 73. 
3 yin man sitting on heel Det. in 9 8 Amst ‘sit’. Replaced in hieratic by # A 17 or 
@ A 17* or even by & B 4. 


TEX AekR. 4) Te 
4 si man with arms raised Det. supplicate, ex. « $f dw? ‘adore’; hide, exx. ZF A¥a! 
(cf. J A 30) sdgs ‘be hidden’ ; \&$$? zm ‘hide’. 
S MOLAD Wp, Seley OEY 3 Leyd. V 4, 2. 
5 a man hiding behind Det. hide, ex. |=") zn ‘hide’. 
wall (Dyn. XVII I) 1 Urk., iv. 84,15. Very rare before Dyn. XIX. 


6 ie man receiving purifica- Ideo. in Qj var. Pyr. $—0(f wed? ‘pure’, ‘clean’. 
tion (in M.E. usually 1 Ex, Del B. 56. 2 Pyr, 1171. 
replaced by {J D 60) 


7 AN man sinking to ground Det. weary, weak, exx. S8-_= JV’ wrd ‘tire’; J= AX’ bd ‘faint’; 


from fatigue DB” Alt onn ‘be soft’. 
£ aaa & 


1 Bai 1855, say, 3 Brit. Mus, Ior. 3 BUDGE, p. 372, 14. 
SIGE (CAG OV ay Ze 
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16 yy 


aie) 


i p 


18 4 


MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS 


man performing the 
hnw-rite 


man steadying basket 
v W 10 on head 


man holding oar 


man holding the ¢éz- 
sceptre {| S 42 and 
crook } S 39 (O.K.) 


soldier with bow and 
quiver 


man with arms tied 
behind his back 


man with blood stream- 
ing from his head 


as A 14 but blood in- 
terpreted as an axe’ 


man falling 


man bowing down 


child sitting 
with hand to mouth 


child in sitting posture, 
arms hanging down 


Sign-list 


Det. in ToWg Anw ‘jubilation’. 
SRE Xe) 16! Bin SOs 
Det. in (7 § abbrev. §—1! 24 ‘load’; §§ abbrev. §-~? 
fi ‘carry’; US abbrev. § 3 £s¢ ‘ work’. 
1 Sin. B244; Peas. B1, 70. 2 Sin. B 246. 
Det. in [] Shih? sédw ‘sail’. 
1 Th. TS. i. 37. 
O.K. ideo. or det. in & var. © KIB? ums ‘friend’. 
Later replaced by fA A 21. 


1 Dav. Ptah. i. 4, no. 8. 


8 Urk., iv. 52, 17. 


2 Sagq. Mast. i. 23. 


Ideo. or det. in (! var. Ko ue! mse ‘army’. 
= | lok! 2 wenfy¢ ‘ soldiers’, 

2 Urk. iv. 966, 6. 

Det. enemy, exx. | Jl) Sh dz ‘rebel’; SoS) Zfty ‘enemy’. 


1 Ex. Puy. 30 (skr-cnhw,. 


Det. 


in 


1 Lyons go. 


Det. die, ex. K&x, mwt ‘die’; enemy, ex. SoS, 4/ty ‘enemy’. 
D Ex. DielBa it. 


Use as A 14. 


1 Model taken from temple of Ramesses HI at Medinet Habu. 
far earlier. 


Probably in use 


Ideo. or det. in © 55 var. ¢s! Gy ‘fall’ and derivatives. 
Abbrev. ¢s}? for © S55 rw ‘fallen (i.e. conquered) 
enemy’; also 73 for l25=3 sGr¢ ‘overthrow’ (infinitive). 

2 Urk, iv. 658, 11. 

Det. in >), £st ‘bow down’. 

1 Ex, D.elB. 70. 


1 Orb, iv. 653, 15. 3 Urk. iv. 140, 5. 


(on lap) Det. young, exx. “«{& rnpi ‘be young’; =| # sri ‘child’; 


(1B umh ‘orphan’. Abbrev. A338, 4! for =A hrd 
‘child’. Phon. zzé in }° Ae? Nni-nsw ‘ Heracleo- 
polis’. 

' Especially in the title Avd 7 49 ‘ child of the harim’, written phonetically Thebes, 


tomb 241, JZ A. 16, Pl. 17, 0.9. 2 From mn(2) ‘child’, see the reference qu. on 
W 24. 


Adapted from hieratic,! where it replaces y A 3, ex. U 
Amst ‘sit’,? or # A 17, ex. {gor s msw ‘children ’.* 


IS MODI AG) lon a Ns CIEE IGA AS I 8 Hat-Nub 18, 5. 


child with crown of Det. child-king, exx. "41 inp ‘crown-prince’, ‘royal child’ ; 


Lower Egypt ¥ S 3 


1{ 42 wah ‘weaned princeling’. 


1 Ex, Urk. iv. 157, 7. Sim. rnd ‘nursling’ (fem.), 2d. 361, 15. * Urk. iv. 157, 8. 
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A 19 RR bent man leaning on 
stick (clearly distin- 
guishable from [\ 
A 21 in hieratic,! not 
always so in hiero- 


glyphic)? 


20 iy 1 man leaning on forked 
stick, less senile than 


Actos 


Psi man holding stick in 
one hand and hand- 
kerchief in the other 
(always distinct from 
f A rg in hieratic) ? 


22 fe statue of man with 
stick and ¢d;-sceptre 


iD 42 


20 iA” king with stick and 
Clue ales 


24 4 man striking with stick 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. old, in | RSPR var. PR Zw ‘old’; | XBR var. RR 
smsw (§msw) ‘eldest’; great, in Sf} varr. Ssh, PR wr 
‘great one’, ‘chief’. Det. old, also in © | PR tnd ‘old’; 
lean, exx. a PR rhn ‘lean’; o£) BP} /w? ‘ support oneself’. 
Phon. or phon. det. 24 (from a rare ih ‘be aged’ ®) in |=}! 
var. PR) 5 zéy ‘miner’, ‘hewer of stone’. In M.K. hieratic 
{Py} is written for Zw2, Az ‘strike’. 


1 MOLL. Pal. i. nos. 13-14; AZ. 49, 122. 
4 Hamm. 108. BUHani, L2a, Bs 


2 Especially as wr ‘chief’. § Wd. i. 34. 
8 See below A 25. 


Ideo. or det. in [} much rarer var. [KP smsw (ssw) 
‘eldest’, especially in Q—}P sz-f smsw ‘his eldest son’, 
cf. Pyr. Sf KL. * 27% $msw, and in the title var. 
[SX [1aQ 0 = yh + smsw yt ‘elder of the portal’. 


1 O.K., Leyd. Denkm. i. 6 in fiw h(y)t. 2 A sign like A 1g is used for smsw 
in hieratic. 3 Pyr. 608. 4 AZ. 60, 64. 


Ideo. or det. in =} var. MA sx (Sr) ‘official’, ‘noble’. Det. 
magnate, exx. % (lop # snzy¢ ‘courtiers’; [PRO th sar 
‘courtier’, ‘friend’ (of the king). Also det. in S (Ih? 
gums ‘friend’, here replacing an older sign & A 11; in 
3 th? Zndé ‘statue’ replacing f§ A 22. In hieroglyphic 
fA is often hard to distinguish from f} A 1g (in the word 
wr ‘chief’) and from /R A 20. 

1 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 11; AZ. 49,122. ? Cairo 20245,7; 20426,2. *° Puy. 20. 

Det. in of} 2nd(y) ‘statue’ and in S84 /w¢ ‘statue’. The 
form of the sign varies according to the nature of the 
statue to be depicted.? 


1 Ex. Stvt i. 308 (Anty). 2 Exx. king, Ur&. iv. 279, 7 (Anty); 753, 3 (¢wiw). 


Det. in |} 44} z¢y ‘sovereign’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 55. 


Det. in {4 Awé, hit ‘strike’. Hence det. force, effort, exx. 
5 abbrev. 4! x&¢ ‘strong’; GS xem ‘take away’ ; 
fo} IA Zea? ‘plunder’; [Lx IXY 502 ‘teach’. In Dyn. 
XVIII hieroglyphic 4 is mostly replaced by +» D 40, 


which either as «+» or as - is common also in hieratic. 
1 Exx, Urk. iv. 82, 10; 89, 7. 
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man striking, with left 
arm hanging behind 
back! 


man threatening with 
stick 


26 1 man with one arm 


27" 
ar 


20,4 
ols 


raised in invocation 


man hastening withone 
arm raised 


man with both arms 
raised 


man upside-down 


man with arms out- 


stretched (cf. $f A 4) 


man with his arms 
stretched out behind 
him 


man dancing 


man with stick and 
bundle or mat on 
shoulder 


Rare ideo. used in {44 Awi, Ait ‘strike’. Serves in this 
book as a conventional transcription of the hieratic group 
& employed in Dyn. XVII-XVIII papyri and also 
earlier in Dyn. XI;? the explanation of the group is 
obscure. In papyri of Dyn. XII ‘strike’ is written {f}4 
with a sign identical with P} A 19.3 


1 MOLL, Pad. i, no. 16 (Hyksos period). 2 Frequent in the Coffin Texts; see 
also a hieroglyphic equivalent Dend, 11 A. 8 AZ. 44, 126; 56, 39. 


Det. ‘drive away’ in [2 shr ‘drive away’.' 
1 Urk. iv. 618, 7. 

Det. call, exx. J i~f zs ‘call’, ‘summon’; wh? dw ‘call’. 
Abbrev. ¢f in of * sdm-cs ‘servant’, lit. ‘one who hears 
the call’. Det. in the vocative interjection |~# z‘O’ (§ 258). 

1 Ex. Rebh. 12. % Urk.iv.874,6. *% 7h. 7. S.iii. 5; reading, 2d. lowest register. 

Cf. Pyr. | JAAA ?inw ‘messengers’. Hence phon. zz in {A 
in ‘by’ (§ 168). 

1 Ex. Rekh, 12. * Pyr. 1675, the body probably omitted for superstitious reasons. 

Det. high, in a\\¥f varr. af, f 42) ‘be high’. Det. joy, 
exx. fof Aci ‘rejoice’; | £\—ff? swzs ‘extol’; mourn, in 
{iN ff 2 Zz ‘mourn’; also, for unknown reasons, in | [lf * 
ise Dalue, 

1D. el B. 82. 2 JEA. 41, 10-1. 8 Fb. 66, 9; cf. too #s¢, Wo. i. 20, 15. 

Det. in ||2 3 sZ@ ‘be upside down’. 

1 Ex. Amuda 17. 
. > - J 

Det. praise, exx. | }\ 4 var. Qf zw ‘praise’; xf dws 
‘adore’; [lf\—=\Y! sess ‘extol’; supplicate, ex. 1/4? 
tw? ‘claim’; awe, in — {¥)/* ¢v ‘show respect for’. 

1 Urk, iv. 141, 4. Bis OSIGY. 3 Sin, R35. 

Det. turn away, ex. ~'c} f?? exw ‘averted’ (face). 

1 MOLL. Pad. ii. no. 5 (Dyn, XVIII.) 2 R. 7H. 240, 39 (Dyn. XIX). 


Det. dance, ex. oJ {'? 462 ‘dance’; joy, ex. ma) UWP? hy- 
hnw ‘jubilate’. 

1 MOLL. Pa/, ii. no. 6. 2 Urk. iv. 386, 6. Sim. Dyn. XII, Bersh. ii, 21, 14. 
STO AT INE HEME 


Ideo. in ¥ var. “3 S$? m(2)niw ‘herdsman’.? Det. wander, 
exx. 9 Y4 rwi ‘wander’; =D APH 2? sm(2)w ‘wan- 
derers’, ‘strangers’. 


1 Puy. 50. 2 Berl. AZ. ii. p. 166. 3 AZ. 42, 11g. 
Puy. 50; Did B. 113. 5 Urk. iv. 390, 8. 
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A 34 i man pounding in a _ Det. in e®|# Gwsé ‘pound’, ‘build’. 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


4I 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


ls 


mortar! 


man building a wall 


1 man kneading and 
straining into a 
vessel ? 


Wh 1commoner form of last 


man holding necks 
of two emblematic 
animals with panther 


heads (Dyn. XII) 


[eve alternative form of last 


rf 


si 
of 


ay 
i 


1 the same, 


1 the same, 


1 the same, 


seated god. (Note the 
slightly curved beard 
and straight wig) 


king. (Note uraeus on 
brow, straight beard, 
and coif) 


but with 
flagellum AS 45 


king wearing crown of 


Upper Egypt J S1 


but with 
flagellum A S 45 


king wearing crown of 
Lower Egypt ¥ S 3 


but with 
flagellum A S 45 


1 See the picture Rekh. 12, In the accompanying text 4ws¢ is infinitive, hence the 


verb is gae inf. 
Ideo. or det. in |G iM var. [Ht 4d ‘build’. 
SOU TRaAva Oss Lanuct 707,11. 


Ideo. or det. in ACH *® var. [Py HY Sty ‘ brewer’. 


1 From a walking-stick formerly in the possession of N. de G. Davies. 
picture Leyd. V 3= Denkm. ii. 2. 2 AZ. 35, 128. 8 Cairo 20161, ¢ 28. 
NORTHAMPT, 4. 4 Cairo 20095; see too AZ. 37, 84. 


See the 
Sim. 


Use as last. 
1 Cairo 20018, x; Leyd. V6; see AZ. 37, 82. 


Ideo. in (§! varr. §4,? al le? Kés, var. Dyn. XVIII [lg * Ksy, 
‘Cusae’, the modern town of El-Kasiyah in Upper Egypt. 


2 Meir ii. 17, no. 4=2, ili. g. 
{ Urk. iv. 386, 4. 


SGT Gs Woks OR INS oe 
SLAC, 7K. 20, 35's see Meer i. p. 1, 0. 3- 


Use as last. 

1 Dav. Ken. i. 44. 

Det. god (replacing earlier } G 7),)exx. 2{.4 Pts‘ Ptah’ ; 
=> i} Wntw ‘(the god) Mont’. Ideo. or det. ‘I’, ‘me’ 
in §) -2, 8 wz, 5 ink when a god is speaking or, in 
Dyn. XII, the king.’ 

1M. E. hieratic retains G 7, see § 634, 4. 

Det. king (common Dyn. XVIII), exx. } © R usw ‘king’; 
Jit 2 ‘Majesty’; og xd ‘the Lord’ (p. 75). Ideo. or 
det. ‘I’, ‘me’ in 9 -2, BY wz, SH ink when the king is 
speaking.! 


? References for .2 see § 34. 


2 References for -7 see § 34. 


Use as last (common Dyn. XVIII). 
1 Already Dyn. XII, Hzer. 8, no. 148= Bersh. i. 15 (ity). 
Ideo. or det. in 4° of var. J sw (nzw, ni-swt)) ‘king of 
Upper Egypt’, ‘king’. Det. J 4 Wstr ‘ Osiris’. 
1 Reading, p. 50, n. I. 
Use as last. 


1 As abbrev. usw, Urk, iv. 332, 10. 


Ideo. or det. in & Hf var. ¥ ity ‘king of Lower Egypt’. 


Use as last. 
1 Puy, 20, 6. 
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A47 ki 


48 yf 


49 
so 8 


5 


ei 


53 t 


iC ae 


See 


For # A 59 see above after A 25. 


MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS 


shepherd seated and 
wrapped in mantle, 
holding a stick with 


appendage? 

beardless man (or 
woman?) holding 
knife (?) ? 


Syrian seated holding 
stick 


man of rank seated on 
chair 


the same with flagellum 


AS 45 


noble squatting with 
flagellum A S 45 
(common in Dyn. 
XVITI) 


mummy upright 


recumbent mummy 


mummy lying on bed 
(replacing O.K. form 
with man on bed)’ 


Sign-list 


Ideo. in 4} var. Pyr. 3] SS. 2 m(2)niw* ‘herdsman’. Ideo. 
or det. in & EMM var. BRD} sew (ew) * ‘guard’, 
‘protect’. Sometimes inaccurately for \f A 48 in I= 
iry ‘relating to’ (§ 79). 


1 MONTET 99. 
see Pyr. 1163. 1220, 


3 Pyr. 1348.  § Reading, AZ. 42, 116. 
5 Rekh. 10; Urk. iv. 120, 17. 


* Reading with z, 


Ideo. (?) or det. ivy in J=\j var. ivy ‘relating to’, ‘ be- 
longing to’ (§ 79). 


1 See Dav. Ptah.i.p.15. Good detailed exx. of the sign are not forthcoming. 
Tt may depict the ‘door-keeper’ (#vy ¢rr#) of some mythical place. 


Det. foreigner, exx. )\ Si Gmw ‘Asiatics’; FAAP RK AAG ? 
Twntyw-Styw ‘ Nubian bowmen’.* 


1 Urk., iv. 614, I. 2 Del B. 160. 3 See p. 398, n. 1. 


Det. revered persons (M.K.; in Dyn. XVIII mainly replaced 
by $$ A 51 and 4% A 52), exx. fj 8 Sxédw ‘Sonbu’, 
a personal name; [lf ®& 4! 1! smr(w) ‘courtiers’. Ideo. or 
det. ‘I’, ‘me’ on MLK. coffins in 4? 2, B34 wi, © B ink. 
Rarely ideo. like $} A 51 in 4° sds (SPS) ‘noble’. 


TBE 22 5k 1Os 2 References, § 34. 3 Meir ii. 11; Leyd. V 4, 12. 


Ideo. in 44/1 var. {A spst (3p52) ‘be noble’ and related 
words. After M.K., often det. revered persons, ex. 
+, S291 2 imyw-hst ‘those of former times’. 


ITS7He 12310 SIM. 29/7. 03%. 2 Urk. iv. 59, 3. Sim. 2d. 59, 4 (énezhyw); 


76, 10 (tpyw-C); 86, 3 (drtyw). 
Det. revered persons, especially persona] names, ex. X43]! 
P:-hry ‘Paheri’, a man’s name; _ {4,432 sth ‘deceased 
Rarely also for $§ A 51 in 0 43° ss ‘noble’. 


SOLA DAWA Le by Or 


noble’, 


1 Ork. iv, 122, 5. 3 Puy. 20. 


Det. mummy, ex. }]{f! wz ‘mummy’; statue, likeness, ex. 
3S] var. |? cw ‘statue’; form, shape, exx. al] 42 ‘form’ ; 
BST Gprw ‘forms’, ‘stages of growth’. 


1 Louvre C 15, 8; Siz. B 193. 2 Urk. iv. 842, 13. 


Det. dead, exx. lle~1 m(é)ni ‘death’; GP? nb-rnh 
‘sarcophagus ’, lit. ‘lord-of-life’, 


1 Urk, iv. 405, 8. 2 Urk. iv. 113, 9. 


Det. lie, ex. 2 4 abbrev. (4? sar ‘lie’, ‘spend all night’ ; 
death, exx. ,2 4° Zpt ‘decease’ ; “Sf * 4st ‘corpse’. 
2 Fb. 6, 9. Del de, TIS) Ths Xe} 32% 


1 Ex. Meir iv. 4,1. 3 Cairo 20003, @ 2. 
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Sect. B. Woman and her Occupations 


Bi Ni seated woman Det. female, exx. ~ # s¢‘ woman’ ; Of Amt ‘woman’, ‘wife’ ; 
= nirt ‘goddess’; woman’s relationships, exx. Sh sat 
‘daughter’; =~}. “Ny Zert ‘widow’ ; her occupations, 
exx. [oh Amt ‘female slave’; 4 los smcyt ‘chantress’ ; 
her name, ex. }~ ff VV/rt‘Nofret’. As suffix Ist pers. sing. 
‘Tl’, ‘my’ (fem.) s# 2 has not been noted before Dyn. X1X.? 
1 Exx. Mar. Adyd. i. 25. 


2 54 pregnant woman Det. pregnant, exx. Sf} 1 iwr ‘conceive’; Jus]? d4 ‘be 
pregnant’. 
IB) ATES 0G 2 Urk, iv. 268, 7. 


5 Ay woman giving birth Ideo. or det. in fff}! var. 4) mst (mSi) ‘bear’, ‘give birth’ 
and the related words. 
1 Ore, iv. 13, 16. 


4 * combination of sign for Use as last. In one hieratic MS. substituted for 8 A 3.2 
a squatting woman 1 Exx. Brit. Mus. 566; Cairo 70040=ROEDER, /Vaos 42. Also without arms 
f. : showing, ex. Berl. A7. i. p. 258, 18. 20. 2 Old exx. show the two signs almost 
(c 4) B 3) with fh or quite separate from one another, but with the phon. sign m¥ placed as though it 
F 31 2 were the infant in course of being born, Ur&. i. 24, 15; 35, 11; 36,7. °% JEA. 32, 
PLLA ues Lyn sae 


5 fea woman suckling child Det. ‘suckle’ in ““-—"g& munct ‘ nurse’, ‘foster-mother’. 
1 Exx. Dyn. XII, BH. i. 25, 79; Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 53. 


6 ‘ woman seated on chair Det. ‘nurse’ in === rnz ‘nurse’, ‘rear’. 
with child on lap IS BXXe LL) ils 3 CD LOX. 
9h Ni queen wearing diadem Det. of names of queens.! 
and carrying flower 1 Ex. Ann. 42, 479, from Thebes, tomb 192, temp. Amenophis III. 


Sect. C. Anthropomorphic Deities 


Ca i godwithsunanduraeus_ Ideo. or det. in 9 ' var. 1 Ar ‘(the sun-god) Re’. 


on head 1 Del B. 110, 
2 iN god with head of falcon Ideo. or det. in “4 var. \41! Ar ‘(the sun-god) Re’. 
bearing sun on head * Ok. iv. 14, 13- 
K. Go and holding 
$ S 34 
3 a god with head of ibis Ideo. or det. in $@1 var. @ Dhwty? ‘ Thoth’. 
> G 26 1 Bersh. i, 15. 2 Reading, see on G 26, 
4 Ril god with head of ram _ Ideo. or det. in §S 9! var.  Axmw ‘Chnum’. 
™ E10 1 Urk. iv. 99, 5. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC DEITIES 


the same holding 
S 34 


god with head of dog 
ta E15 


god with head of Seth- 
animal 4 E 20 


ithyphallic god with 
feathers, upliftedarm, 
and flagellum AS 45 


goddess with sun and 
horns 


goddess with feather 
on head 


god with arms support- 
ing (the sky) and { 
M 4 on head (often 
also without {) 


Sign-list 


Use as last. 


Ideo. or det. in Q"7 Sq var. ff} Zupw ‘Anubis’; also in 
Jaa, 7 fh) Wp-wiwt ‘Wepwawet’. 
1 Urk, iv. 99, 10. 
Ideo. in 4 Sth? (S43) ‘Seth’. 


1 Reading, sce on E 20, 


Ideo. or det. in Ff! var. # Mnw? ‘Min’. 


1 Ork.iv. 1031, 4. 2 Reading, see on R 22. 


Ideo. or det. in If? var. § ? thr ‘ Hathor’. 


1 Sinai 41. 2 Sinai 95. Also shown seated on chair, 7d. 105. 


Ideo. or det. in S04 var. § JZsrt ‘Macet’, the goddess of 
Truth. 


Ideo. in YY var. Pyr. flay! AZZ ‘(one of the gods) Heh’.? 
Hence phon. #4 in YY 4% ‘ million’, ‘many’ (§ 259). 


SPP Y 701300: 2 The eight Heh-gods were those who held the sky aloft, see 
KEES, Gotterglaube, p. 312 and the picture //A. 28, Pl. 4. The sign for ‘year’ (M 4) 
was added doubtless on account of the common expression 4A m (or 2) rnpwt ‘a 
million years’. 


It may prove possible to find images of other deities used as ideo. or det. in M. K. inscriptions, 


but for lack of positive earlier evidence some models for the hieroglyphic fount have 
been taken from monuments of Dyn. XIX or later, exx. C 12 fl Amun, Gory if Mont, 
C 18 # Tjanen, C 19 ff and C 20 fi] Ptah. 


Dae 


1 JEA. 17, 245. 


Sect. D. Parts of the Human Body 


head in profile 


Ideo. in © 461 ‘head’ and ® 


woipy “chief first, Detshead, 
exx. |) Ko ads ‘head’; P\@ 4% ‘back of head’, 
whence prep. £}\® 4 ‘behind’ (§ 172) and \Sfa meh; 
‘neglect’; TG“"@ dhnt ‘forehead’, whence fg x 
‘promote’, etc.; perhaps with notion throttle, in B£\Qo’ 
gw:w? ‘fetter’, ‘bind fast’. Possibly ® possessed the value 
d3d? in some cases where there is no evidence to prove it. 
In one M.E. story the spellings | |) \® and ® alternate 
for the ‘head’ of a goose, as well as in the common OF: 
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Sign-list 
Dri & (continued) 


A, 2eye 


5 2 eye touched up with 
paint 


6 £8! later alternative to last 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


personal name @\ f.* Of the two words for ‘head’ dds 
alone has survived in Coptic (a76, construct dé-), also in 
the prepositions eden, hidjen; it is impossible to say how 
early the latter readings are, and the values 7-4, 4£r-tp 


have been provisionally retained above, p. 135, top. 
1 Reading, PSBA. 21, 269. 2 Urh. iv. 7, 4. § Westc. Index, p. 30. 


Ideo. in ® 4r} ‘face’ and derivatives. Hence phon. 47, exx. 
{ 2 QM hr ‘prepare’; SR ahr ‘bitter’, ‘sour’, 


1 Reading from Coptic ho ‘ face’, derivatives like Arai ‘upper part’, and phonetic use. 


Det. hair, exx. % »—y Suzy ‘hair’; |AS\ WD skm ‘ grey-haired’ ; 
skin, exx. \<2-y tw ‘complexion’, ‘nature’ ; \=( Qa 
inm ‘skin’; mourn, in | \\oJ-y 246 ‘mourn’; bald, 
empty, forlorn, exx. ®=y ws ‘fall out (of hair)’, whence 
abbrev. “= in ~<P-=n gw ws ‘found defective’ (of damaged 
writing or pictures) ;! ~)\~, “Wy Zer¢ ‘widow’. 

1 £5. 18, 1; 90, 3; PIEHL, JH. iii. 74; reading from BH. i. 26, 162. See too 
Sits, Berl, Ak. 1912, 912. 


a 3 


Ideo. in © irt ‘eye’, Gk. tpi.! Hence phon. 77, exx. = ivi 
‘make’; |*-4 ir¢é ‘milk’. Det. see, in — varr. >; 
= 2 m3 ‘see’, whence — as phon. m? in >>, * 3 mew 
‘lions’, Early det. in other words for see, look, and in 
connection with other notions involving the eye, exx. 
“a det ‘look’; “j= ° §4 ‘blind’; \ = * rmé ‘weep’; 
}=1 rs ‘be wakeful’; later, especially in Dyn. XVIII, 
mainly replaced as det. by the more specific signs = D 5, 
= D6, @D7,and #Dg9. From end of Dyn. XVIII 
a masc. dual 2)‘ ... wy ‘eyes’ is occasionally found,® 
but whether this points to the existence of a masc. word 
iy “eye is uncertain. 

} PLUTARCH, De /stde 10. See Rec. 17, 93. 2 Stut 1, 217, where the 


doubling indicates gemination, see Verbum i. § 390. $ Sh. S. 30. 4 Sin. B 279; 
Urk. iv.19,6. ° Peas.B 2,105. © £eb.76. ' Paheri2. * We. i, 108, 1-2. 


Det. actions or conditions of eye, exx. Gs! dgi ‘look’; 
— =? sp ‘blind’; Ys % xs ‘be wakeful’. 
1 Mar, Adyd. ii. 30, 33. 2 Urk. iv. 85, 6. 8 Urk. iv. 960, It. 
Use as last. 


1 MOLL, Pad. ii. no. 83, from Dyn. XVIII; very rare, however, as early as this. 
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II 
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PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY Sign-list 


<=> eye with painted lower Det. adorn, exx. \ 1 msdmt ‘eye-paint’; “2? en 
’ I oo0°0 tary y P , ~e, 

lid (iz) * ‘beautiful’. From the latter, phon. det. ¢z, ex. 
oS & ' nw (nw)? ‘“Ainu’, a place-name, see B 8. The 
use as det. see etc., ex. {5 ptr ‘behold’, is abnormal. 

TEE boy Bhys 2 Amarn. iii. 19. Sim, Ur&, iv. 6, 11, qu. Exerc. XXXII, (a). 


8 For ¢im as the full reading cf. Semitic Cazn ‘ eye’ and Eg. words qu. below, D 8, 

Det. Tibi Ady, Hills 5 Sut i. 220. 
eye enclosed in sign for Det. in S’e “nw, “(2)nw ‘*Ainu’, the quarry at the modern 
land —WN 18 Turah whence |= ffm 2 inv hd nfr n “nw ‘fine white 
(lime)stone of ‘Ainu’ was obtained.!- Hence phon. det. in 


— «> (w ‘beautiful’.2 See too above D 7. 


1 ALO. ii. 126*, following Sztz. Berl. Ak. 1933, 864. The full value céx, corre- 
sponding to Semitic cazz ‘eye’, is proved by the derivatives Ci ‘coat with lime- 
stone (?)’, Ur&. i. 20, 5 (O. K.) and tym ‘ CAinu-stone’ Wd. i. 191, 4, 5 (Dyn. XX). 

O Wie we el, BG MOS tig BO, WO 


4 eye with flowing tears Ideo. or det. in q 7 var. se! rmi ‘weep’, ‘beweep’. 
1 Rekh. 4. 


4 human eye with the Ideo. or det. in §) Qe! var. F? ward ‘the wast-eye’ (or 
markingsofa falcon’s ‘wedjat-eye’), i.e. ‘the sound (uninjured) eye’ of Horus 
head (§ 266, 1). 1 BupGE, p. 56, 7. 2 Bupcg, p. 38, 15. 


< part of the white of the Sign for 3 Ze#at-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 
wast-eye 1 Reversed in hieratic, see p. 198, n. 1. 


© pupil of the eye Det. in Fo) ed ‘ pupil’ of eye.2 As part of the wast-eye 
sign for 3 Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). A similar, but 
smaller, sign appears to have been used for from 1 to 9 
hekat (§ 266, 1). To be distinguished from the grain of 


sand o N 33, and from the circle 0, see after Z 8. 
1 BUDGE, 212, 13 (/Vi). 


13 — eye-brow (also as part Sign for 4 Aekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). Also = as det. 


of the wat-eye in )& j=? ink ‘ eye-brow(s)’. Det. or phon. det. in some 
words connected with || \S— smd (smd) ‘ eye-brow’ itself 


not found until Greek times.? 
1 Miu. K. 3, 8. 2 Wo, iv. 146. 


14 > the other (see D 11) Sign for 35 Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 


part of the white of 
the wast-eye 


15 ‘> one of the markings of Sign for 2; Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 


the wat-eye 
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D:6 {  anotherofthemarkings Sign for 2, efa¢-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 
of the wast-eye 


17 {\, markings of the wast Ideo. or det. in o],¢,! var. (XC, ? dé ‘figure’, ‘image’. 


eye (nos. D 15 and 1 Urk. iv. 887, 2. 2 Urk, iv. 535 17+ 
16 together) 
18 9} ear Ideo. or det. in (\)2 9% msdr ‘ear’, dual 99° msdrwy ‘the 
two ears’, 
1 Thebes, tomb 93. 2 Amarn, vi. 15, 6. 2D) ,41 B, 136, 


19 £)! nose, eye and cheek Ideo. or det. in 4 O.K. var. “F-4 fnd, later == fnd, ‘nose’. 
Det. nose, ex. =4 ‘nose’, ‘nostril’; smell, exx. $4 “fi 
‘sniff’; !16 sz ‘smell’; face, in (ih. 4 Gut ‘face’; joy, 
exx. __4 v3(w) ‘rejoice’; (f= 4 Guts ‘take pleasure’ ; 
soft, kind, ex. |» sfx ‘be mild’; also in J=—5 dfn ‘be 
disobedient’; B65 gfx ‘rebuff’. From xt ‘face’ (see 
above), phon. det. and (seldom before Dyn. XIX)? phon. 
dnt, exx. fj. var. & gnty ‘in front of’ (adj.). Owing 
to similarity in hieratic 4 sometimes appears in hiero- 
glyphic for { Aa 32, ex. Ay, ¢ , for [y, 7 , sty ‘red (?) Nubian (?) 
pigment’; also for — U 31, ex. § | 9% Gui for | gn(r)i 
‘restrain’; the hieratic has been often transcribed 
wrongly in modern books.* Confusion of two different 
stems has contributed to the confusion of signs in words 
like & art, varr. Mh". aca, 2ca 4at ‘prison’, ‘harim’, 
‘fortress’, which are consequently hard to differentiate.* 


1 Exx. Wier. 5, no. 59; Rekh. 15. 2 AZ. 55, 86. & Rec. 39, 20. 
Sim. in Azrw ‘ prisoners’, Cairo 20024 = Musée égyptien i. 17. + Adm. 47. 


20 /  semi-cursive variant of Use as last, but seldom in careful sculptures or paintings. 


last } 1 Already Dyn. IV, Medum 22. Exx. Dyn. XII, Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 13. 14. 
21 <> mouth (Dyn. XII rare- Ideo. in 7 (72) *‘ mouth’, Coptic 7% Hence phon. y. In 
ly vertically (1) group-writing (§ 60) ~ is 7,2 ex. |x. Pa Zdr ‘stallion’. 
1 Exx, Louvre © 1,5; POL. § 33, a, 1* See above, p. 429, for the original 
presence of ?, 2? BURCHARDT § 77. 


(Monograms incorporating <> D 21.) For { see M6. “Por | see M 24. For : see M 25. 


22 IT mouth withtwo strokes Ideo. in <> rwy! ‘two-thirds’ (§ 265). 
attached 1 Reading, CLERE in Arch. Or. 20, 629. 


23 Tr mouth with three Ideo. in ‘/? ‘three-quarters’, probable reading Gt rw! (§ 265). 
strokes attached 1 CLERR, of. cit. 640. 
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D 24 <=! upper lip with teeth 


—-a-_“r:° 
~” 


“5 


two lips with teeth 


26 ©? liquid issuing from lips 


Pele, 


By bea 


34 (A 


breast ° 


breast (rather 
moner shape)? 


com- 


arms extended so as to 
embrace ? 


combination of tf D 28 
anaer Ride 


the sign tf D 28 with 
an appendage 


combination of () D 32 
and | U 36 


arms enclosing or em- 
bracing 


armsengaged in rowing 


arms holding shield and 
battle-axe ! 


24% HE 10.K. form of last 


Sign-list 
Ideo. in = sé, var. Pyr. [2 ? sf¢, ‘lip’, ‘border’ (of pool, 


etc.). Occasionally used by mistake for = F 42.8 
MOLL. Pal. ii. no. 92 4. 2 Pyr. 1393. 5 Urk. iv. 140, 6 (spr). 
ponte) 


Ideo. or det.in {| <>! var. 
YUL DI dy 26 


an Sty (zy) ‘lips’. 
O (OA ING Oyphy PL 


Det. spit, ex. ° B/> * psg ‘spit’; vomit, exx. J 7% ds¢ ‘vomit’ ; 


o— Jh| ‘ deo >| Fe ¢ 
AW &t, var. 4,> &, ‘spew out’; blood, in e=/ 3 suf 
‘blood’. 
1 MOLL, Pal. ii. no. 93 (Dyn. XVIII); the same form already Pyr. 142 (pfe). 


Jelly Coys tb fc SIZ ICTS Gy BO 
[deo or det. in > vars Pyr.—"s) } mind, later var. “5. 4 ina, 
ebreasty ea Wet, suckle, ,exxe) oo 672" suckle) anges = 


mucy ‘tutor’ (det. transferred from mnt ‘nurse’). 


© Model from Thebes, tomb 85. So too Puy. 59. 1 Pyr.32. * Urk. iv. 920, 10. 


3 Drel B. 94: 4 Pahere 4. 
Use as last. 
1 D.elB. 94; Paheri 4. 


Ideou in Ure2 souls, “spirit” (p- 172). whhone 7," exxalig 
ket ‘work’; ity \ 4) 242 ‘magic’. In group-writing (§ 60) 
LU or U is phon. £.? 


1 Reading, Pyr. 300 (Ar ‘ chapel’). 2 BURCHARDT § 120. 


In # £ ‘soul’, regarded as of divine nature. 


Det. in }f Jx,U Ay? V2d-k2w ‘ Uniter-of-attributes ’, name of 
a mythical serpent-deity. ° 


1 Pyr.229. Sim. Urk. iv. 459, 13. 2 MAR, Karn. 33, where the appendage 
takes the form of q I ro. Se LANAI AT. 


In @ var. yh 2-2 ‘servant of the a’, ‘ka-priest’. 
. Aiier. 9, no. 165 (Bershah). 


Det. envelop, embrace, exx. |<a() ivk ‘envelop’; {£0 ZA¢ 
‘embrace’; open arms, in 5 \\() Ag? ‘unfold’. 


Ideo. in % sak 2xz' ‘row’ and derivatives. Hence phon. 4x, 
ex. L”™ ob Ay Ti Znnw ‘turmoil’. 
1 Reading, see the varr. of mnt ‘ ferry-boat’, Pyr. 1223 combined with 334. 


Ideo. in A 4 var. Pyr. —}\? ‘fight’ and derivatives. 


1 Thebes, tomb 93. Elsewhere usually shield and mace, //zer, p. 15. 
2 Pyr. 574. In M.K, also sometimes 2/7, see Sphinx 12, 108. 


Use as last. 
1 Dav. Prah, i. 5, no. 46. 
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D35 -.!arms in gesture of Ideo. in — 2% and ~~ un? ‘not’ (§ 104). Hence phon. 7, 
negation exx. —. 2 ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 164); ~~ar\\s 23m ‘spleen’. 
Ideo. also in ~~ & var. —B iw¢y, var. Pyr. |B} tw7z, 
‘which not’ (§ 202). Det. not know, in e{\-— 4m ‘be 
ignorant’; hence phon. det. #m, exx. © §\75 4 Gm ‘shrine ; 
also with metathesis m&, in | }\ 9° smé@ ‘ forget’. 


1 Palms upward, common at all periods, exx. O.K., Sagg. Mast. i. 1; M.K., 
Meir i. 5; Dyn. XVIII, Re&h. 2. 3. 10; but sometimes palms down, exx. O.K., 
Medum 24; M.K., BH. i. 8; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 4. 15. 2 Readings, GuNN, 
Stud.ch.9. % Reading JZA. 34,27. 4 Urk.iv. 96,4; seeonO34. 5 Milj.i, 10. 


36 20 forearm Ideo. in "¢ ‘arm’, ‘hand’. Hence phon.¢. Also in hieratic, 
less often in hieroglyphic, as substitute for «+» D 37, ou 


D 38, 2» D 39,+4 D4o, +» D41, — D 42, a1 D43,t4 D 44. 


For =} see D59. For SS see G 20. For “Wy seeG 45. For and see M 27. For aa see 


OFT: For 84 see Po For =" see Aa 22. 


37 &—2 forearm with hand In Pyr. almost exclusively ideo. in «+ var. «4» imi ‘give’, 
holding | X 8 imperative (§ 336),! whereas |\ is there common both as 
(r)@i and as zmi. In M.K. and later «+ is commoner 
than |\ both in vai (=) and in dé («4), but tends in the 
imperative zz to be replaced byasD 38. In Dyn. XI some- 
times replaced by +» D 4o™ ort. D 44.” Phon. d (from 
di) in —,@ Ddw ‘Busiris’ (§ 289, 1); also mé or merely 
m (from imi), exx. >}\\oof ? var. >| ah? Komi ‘Kemi’, 
name of a queen; \\S> mé& ‘behold’ (§ 234). 


1 Verbum ii. § 53%. la JEA. 16,195; Coffin Texts, passinz. 1> Cairo 
20001, qu. § 327. 2 Cat.d. Mon. i. p. 87, no. 44. S MAR. Adyd. ii. 28, 30. 


For aN see G 19. 


38 o_o forearmwithhandhold- In M.K. and more frequently in Dyn. XVIII det. in (KS 
ing a rounded loaf imi ‘ give’ (§ 336). Hence phon, i! and more commonly 
m, exx. 09 mki ‘protect’; | 43 Ltm ‘ Atum’. 
1 Evidence (but mainly with D 36 or D 37) Verdbum ii. § 538. 2 Puy. 20. Sim. 
min ‘behold’, Sixt i. 275. In O.K., see p. 257, n. 25. 8 AZ. 46, 140. 


39 a0 forearmwithhandhold- Det. offer, present, exx. { %5~ var. a4 Anv& ‘present’; =.", 
ing bowl 5 W 24 drp ‘offer’. In Dyn. IX-XII occasionally as substitute 
for 4 D 37 or a4 D 38, ex. |! vai ‘who causes’; of{\ Se? 
Mkt-Rke ‘Mektré’, name of a man; also for — D 36, 
ex. \\uau? m-e ‘in the hand of’, 
1 Stut 5,5. 8; Brit, Mus. 581, vert.19, % D.e/B.(XI)ii.9,p. 8% Cairo 20003, 
qu. p. 266, n, Io, 
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D 40 «1 forearm with hand 
holding stick 


AI oS forearm with palm of 
hand downwards 


42 1 forearmas last, but with 
upper arm straight 


43 & 1 forearm with hand hold- 
ing flagellum AS 45 


44 % 0 forearm with handhold- 
ing the ¢ds-sceptre } 
S42 


45 \/ arm with hand holding 
the zhét-wand 3 


46 «=> hand 


47 <==! hand with curved palm 


From M.K. on tends to replace 4 A 24, exx. S=«4 var. v1! 
nde ‘strong’; \{-» ith ‘drag’. Also abbrev. for | \ G2 
rexamine=.- © ine Dyn. X)] sometimes replaces warD, 37, 
see there. 


1 Urk. iv. 856, 4. 2 Eb, 37, 2, qu. § 444, 4, compared with 26. 36, 4. 


Det. arm, exx. BJ = 26? ‘arm’; &§— varr. 3) 74” 


vmn ‘arm’, ‘shoulder’; $j‘, zsdy ‘left’; det. various 
actions involving movement of arms,? exx. -\\|l— Zms 
‘bend’, ‘bow’; ,-»-7#i ‘incline’; [jl 492 “sing”; 
cessation of movement, exx. Bf{-s grh ‘cease’; “j— ui 
‘reject’. From this last, phon. or phon. det. 72, exx. 
“Skat niw ‘ ostrich’; 75° var. [8 ° xéw ‘ bowl’. 


U 
1 AZ. 34, 30. ? Brit. Mus. 572, 12. 8 Reason obscure in zmi 
‘traverse’. 4 Reading, see G 34. 5 Siut 1, 308. STEP. 20, 10: 


Ideo. or det. in *] var. — mh ‘cubit’ (§ 266, 2). 


Idéeoiny esi varrPyr. & Se? Gai © protect... (Fence 
phon. gw, exx. ©, P33 Zww ‘evil’; |S, * s@wd ‘enrich’. 
1 Pyr, 1629. ODEs LGM yi 3 Urk.iv. 1077, 9. * Urk. iv. 60, 15. 


Detvin 225), .sapbrev. +3"? 772 “be at the head) on. 


‘control’, ‘administer’ and derivatives. 
ED NDB Ob 2 Cairo 20001, 6 6, qu. § 327. 


Ideo. or det. in J var. vy? dsv, var. Pyr. TLS? dsr, ‘clear 


(a road)’, ‘be private’, ‘holy’, and derivatives. 


1 See JEQ. 185; used as a brush(?), /ZA. 32, 51. 1 Urk. iv. 864, 15. 
5 Pyr. 1456. 


a) 1 : 22 a ) 

ldeonins 77,7 occasional varr, © e772, l= * aer, “hand. 

Phon. @, from the old Semitic word yad ‘hand’, cf. Egypt. 
Bo; wdi ‘put’, ‘push’, ‘emit (sound)’. 

1 Reading based mainly on Coptic sore, tédt-, AZ. 50, 91; formerly read af, the 


varr. here given being regarded as distinct words. 2 Pyr. 440; Stut 3, 3. 
8 Pyr. 1703; Brit. Mus. 574, 18. 47 AZ, 50, Ol. 


Det. in drt ‘hand’ when written phonetically ; see last. 
' Cuass. Ass. Pl. 19, top, 1. 6 from left, 


46* ("hand letting fall drops Ideo. in “~? var. fim raz ‘fragrance’, O. K. var. ee 


1 BH. i. 17, and so always Pyr. Shown with drops, not curve, /khern., col. to 
left, and so already PeTR. R71. 17, 26. Webi Wily in On) oq Ve JO sh, oo) (ee 
3 Ikhern., col. to left, the det. due to confusion with é;d¢ ‘dew’. STEN a ANS 
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D 48 — hand without thumb Ideo. in =! varr. 2A, A ssf ‘palm’, more strictly ‘a hand- 


breadth’, a linear measure (§ 266, 2). 
1 Urk, iv. 190, 10, 12; cf, AZ. 60, 71 for the reading. 


49 & fist Det. grasp, in KR At smm ‘grasp’; © Uf ‘seize’. 
50 j finger ° Ideo. or det. in J: var. Pyr. Ya} 1 go ‘finger’ and related 


words. Hence phon. gér, ex. | gée ‘10,000’ (§ 259). The 
two fingers {J serve as det. accurate, exx. ZF I\})] % 
‘accurate’; {jf ety (mtr ?*) ‘ precise’ ; also in derivatives 
of these stems. Apt to be confused in hieroglyphic texts 
with ) T 14, though quite distinct in hieratic.® 


° Not a thumb as proposed AZ. 73, 119; see Mitt, Kairo 9, 146. 1 Pyr. 118. 
2 Possibly two stems my ‘precise’ and mtr ‘be present’, ‘ witness’ are to be dis- 


tinguished. 8 MOLL. Pal. i. nos. 117 and 457. 
I — finger horizontall Ideo. or det. in 7 © var. 1 ext ‘nail’. Det. for obscure 
y; wn, ex] 
reasons in ] \C, 4 ‘measure’; £, Wo, % ‘take’, ‘ gird 


») =S><—— 


on’; | __ dér ‘press’? From the last, phon. det. d&r 
in “z= abbrev. 3 dér(w) ‘fruit’. As abbrev. — appears 
also to represent a} $,°, Zw ‘grains (?)’ in the medical 
papyri* In “)¢.7 nkewt ‘notched sycomore figs’® = 
either replaces a nail-like notching instrument *® or more 


probably expresses the general notion of scratching. 
nips Wore 2 GARD. Sin. 60. 8 Urk. iv. 748, 7 compared with 25. 694, 5; 


see too PSBA. 13, 452-3. * Compare Zé. 87, 5 with Hearst 10,15. ° KEIMER 
in Acta Orientalia, 6, 288. ® 7b, 293. 
52 =>» phallus Det. male, exx. [4 ‘ass’; & WR fy ‘ male’, ‘man’; 
Us abbrev. 43 4 ‘bull’. Phon. mf (cf. Hebrew one 
‘men’), exx. > Pea mtwt ‘poison’; &,°, gmé ‘three’. 
In O.K. this sign is used of the organ and all that is 
characterized by it, while =. D 53 expresses what issues 
from or is performed by it.1 In M.K. the use differs 
somewhat and is less consistent.? 
1 Sphinx 16, 69. 2 Sphinx 16, 186. 


53 > phallus with liquid For the use of -as contrasted with = D 52, see the latter. 
issuing from it Det. in | Xm Aun ‘phallus’; $8" =» wss ‘urinate’; >Wa 
mtwt ‘ poison’; sometimes also (contrary to O.K. usage) 
in & Wiley fy ‘male’, ‘man’; ml Zi ‘husband’ ; 
regularly (contrary to O.K. usage) in KIS Ri var. 
N°? m-b2h ‘in the presence of’ (§ 178). 


For © as substitute for the female organ, see on v N 41. 
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PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY Sign-list 


D54 A legs walking Ideo. in »d iw ‘come’ (§ 289, 2). Det. movement, exx. 
WIAA sm ‘go’; ON thn ‘approach’; TR fh GG ‘hasten’; 
also lack of movement, exx. [J # ‘stop’; ee SH 
‘linger’. The group a, ‘walk’, “step (plur. 2, 4) — 4) 
reads xmit.2 For « combined with other ae oe it 
or, fi see § 58, 1. 

1 Reading, Pyr. 1210 in the divine name ’/w-f-¢;-f. 2 AZ. 38, 56; Sphinx 6, 
53; see the varr. P¢. 313 and compare Jkhern. 18 with Cairo 20473, 0. 
For q see M18. For Fy see N40. For (A see O 35. For SP see T 32. For 97 see 
Vrs. «For j see W 25. 


55 “\ legswalking backwards Det. backwards, exx. sa ! tun ‘turn back’; [Ju }\a ? sdk 
‘cause to retreat’; 66,4 ° Gégé ‘be reversed’. 
BP Z2b. 83. NII, tip 3 8 Seat 1, 240. 


56 Sf leg Ideo. or det--in = f var. § vd**foot’.” Det. leg, toat, 
exx. Sef! mnt ‘thigh’; 2 f a ‘knee’; DSf wert ‘leg’, 
‘shank’. From fd, phon. pds? in §) varr. fl, 21S, 
ei pds ‘box’. From wrt, phon. or phon. det. wy in 
B— se abbrev. £2 wert ‘district’ and its derivative title 
S$ wertw ‘district official’; also in $I fa wer ‘flee’. 
From [Jaf * sé& ‘leg’, phon. det. or phon. sé in [Jaf] 
var. §]* sd& ‘excellent’, ‘successful’, For some reason 
unknown, phon. g& or ghs® in ¢[l4* var. oil gee ghs 
‘gazelle’, The group f is used to determine various 


verbs expressing movement, exx. GA ¢hé ‘transgress’ ; 
on £§ A bnd ‘tread’. 


1 In Pyr. (ex. Pyr. 262) with a very different determinative. 2 Sphinx 13, 89. 
3 Wo. iv. 93, ex. Pyr. 1314 (Sk). * Urk. iv. 84, 17. 5 Sphinx 13, 89. 
6 Urk., iv. 741, 12. Eb. 98, 7, see Kémi i, 144. T Not related to 4nd 


‘part of foreleg’, Pyr. 1547; for this word see Bull. 30, 866. 


57 ~& combination of f D56 Det. mutilate, in | \=sX! é¢ ‘be mutilated’ and deriva- 
and s\ T 30 tives. Note abbrev. s4 51? zs¢w ‘place of execution’; SAV yh? 
var. [ll (eos * sisty ‘cheat’ (n.) appears from the var. to 

be a causative.’ Det. also in SQ * xku ‘damage’. 


AGS 6 BY 2 Wo. i. 35. 8 Peas. BI, 99. 262-3. Se Pease bitsa sO: 
5 Voc. Bauer 94. 6 Brit. Mus. 574, 11; Westc, 8, 16. 
58 J 1 foot Cf. J® var. Ji? dw ‘place’, ‘position’. Hence phon. 4.3 


1 In Dyn. I often very low, exx. DE Morcan, Recherches ii. p. 235, fig. 786; 
QUIBELL, Hierakonpolis i. 38. In M.E. usually lower than other high signs. 
SOLA Ik [Ney Vile 3 SeTHE, Alphabet 152. 
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Dso =f combination of J D 58 Phon. ¢é, ex. $\W— ¢é ‘horn’. 


and —2 D 36 


60 (J combination of J D 58 
with a vase from 
which water flows (re- 
places earlier 4j A 6) 


For ea see S 13. 
61 Wf toes! 


62 bet” less correct form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


63 another form of last 
(Dyn. XVITT) 


E 1%) bull 


2 5) aggressive bull 


3 ye) calf 


4 Ya * sacred /s/-cow 


5 S$) cow suckling calf 


Ideo. in (J var. Pyr. Soff 1 wed ‘pure’, ‘clean’. 


EIR, Male, 


Ideo. or det. in 12} f ty var. Hh 4 52h (S22) ‘toe’. Hence 
phon. or phon. det. 574 ($#2)*, exx. [Gy {4 a 524 ‘approach’; 
Sh m-ssht ‘in the neighbourhood of’ (§ 178). 

1 L. D.ii. 3 (Dyn. III). See AZ. 34, 77 and above p. 439. * Fors see Pyr. 959. 


Use as last. 
1 Rebh. 3. 


Use as last. 
1 Cairo 34002 (LACAU, Pl. 3)= UFé. iv. 28, 8, 


Sect. E. Mammals 


Ideo. in %q* varr. Uy, 4 4? ‘bull’. Det. cattle, exx. FS 
ng ‘bull’; |-L\ Q% tw? ‘ox’; = 29 mumat ‘ cattle’, 
‘herds’. 


1 The sign is apt to vary in form according to the sex and species demanded in the 
particular case. * Reading, see p. 172, n. 4; but in some contexts the reading 
may be 2 or dw. 


Ideo. in 93! £2 nt ‘victorious bull’, epithet of Pharaoh (§ 55). 
Det. in [>}y° sme ‘fighting bull’. 


1 Del B. 120. SO AON eh es 
Det. in <~49 4s (642)} ‘calf’; alsoin & $38? wudw ‘ short- 


horned cattle’. 
Teas Pf * D. el B. 140, where the sign differs from the calf only slightly. 


Det. in ,qoka Asst (fzst)? ‘sacred hsst-cow’. 


* Karnak, chapel of Hashepsowe. The sign differs considerably elsewhere, exx. 
Meir i. 11; Louvre C14, 5. 2 For the z see Pyr. 1029. 


Det. in \\ fh) 2s ‘show solicitude’ as towards child or 


parent.’ 
1 Wb. i. 11. 
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6 pa horse Ideo. or det. ~ Pa var. Ba! ssmt ‘horse’. Det. horse, in 
4.) Br? tor (Hebrew 13x) ‘stallion’; {© Pa* 2ér ‘team’, 

‘pair’ of horses. 
1 Orb. iv. 652, 10, qu. § 117, 2 Urk. iv. 663, 10. 3 Urk. iv. 697, 16. 


7 Sq ass Det. in 4% «7 ‘ass’. In hieratic! sometimes replaced by 


GAD cieke 
1 The proper form, MOLL. Pal. i. no. 133. 2 References, E 20,n. 5. 
8 Yq) kid (& E 8* kid jump- Cf. |_J5q@ 26 ‘kid’. Hence phon. det. #4, exx. | J¢q==4) 
ing, form not found 242 ‘thirst’; )_J4q%ca tdw ‘refuge’; only rarely phon. 7, 
before Dyn. XIX)! — ex. Sf m= 2 262 ‘ibf-priest’. Det. small cattle, exx. {3° 45}4 
cwt ‘flocks’, ‘goats’; “a i> mnmat ‘herds’. 
1 This later type is wrongly substituted for the earlier in many old publications. 
See EA. 17, 246. 2 Wo, i. 61. SRA Za Bio le 4 Urk. iv. 664, 13. 
SPS atari 
9 sy newborn bubalis or Phon. éw, exx. Ss ff var. Pyr. |=" iwr ‘conceive’; Sas 
hartebeest (Adcela- iwe ‘inherit’. In group-writing (§ 60) &% is used for 2. 


phus buselaphus), cf. OTANI G42, 257% aR yeeS20; 2 BURCHARDT § 20. 
below F 5, 6.° 

fe) ‘ram (Ovzs Jlongifes Det. in yf 42 ‘ram’; ¢} Humw ‘Chnum’, a ram-headed 
palacoacgypticus) * wod.as Det. sheep, €xx.. $y * 57 ‘sheep 3 (Siatac coe 


hdt ‘white flocks’, i.e. ‘sheep’. 
1 BH. iii. 3, no. 35 (Axumw), here represented, as not uncommonly, with the 


beard characteristic of the male animal. 2 Rec. 24, 44; also more fully Ann, 
38, 297. 3 Menthuw. 7. 4 Urk, iv. 664, 14. 


11 357 ram (O.K. form of last) Use as last. 


1 From the picture Sak. 1; as hieroglyph, 2d. 17. 
12 =) pig Det. pig in — sa rri ‘pig’; 23 Isa Sz ‘pig’. 
13 ty Icat Det. in QU fy mw ‘cat’. 


1 Cf. the picture Musée égyptien i. 3. 


14 43! greyhound (slughz) Det. dog in & S44 tw ‘dog’; = 4 ¢Zsm ‘hound’, 
1 D.elB. 70. Cf. the picture BH. iv. 2. 
15 ta recumbent dog* Ideo. or det. in |" S34 var. 4a, Znpw ‘Anubis’. Also 4a? 
as sportive ideo. for the title & [TANS ; avy sstz She who 


is over the secrets’. 


1 So interpreted by the Greeks, rather than as a jackal, AZ. 41, 97. Howeyer, 
the question is still disputed, see HopFNER, Der Tierkult der alten Agypler 47. 


See further below, E 18, n. 2. 2 BH. i. 32 (see for reading Cairo 20539, i. 6 18) ; 
Cairo 20457, ¢ (see for reading 26. 20088, ¢ 12); Ura. iv. 1118, 14. 


16 Ba recumbent dog on _ Ideo. or det. in "Say var. by Znpw ‘Anubis’. Also 
shrine like 4a E 15 for Ary ss? ‘he who is over the secrets ’. 


TL OvR NV 1120; 7a 
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E 17 aN jackal! 


18 1 wolf (?)? on the stan- 
oa dard *y R 12 


19 oa 10.K. form of last with 
protuberance (sd5d) 
in front and a mace 
o— T 3 _ passing 
through the standard 

20 AW animal of Seth, perhaps 
a kind of pig? 


21 Xf animal of Seth recum- 
bent (var. of last) 


22 Fp lion 


23 2s recumbent lion 


24 4 \.' panther 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Ideo. or det. in 44 575, var. Pyr. RJ a? 220, ‘jackal’ and 


related words, ex. 4, 576 ‘dignitary’, ‘worthy’. 


1 The conventional rendering is here retained. The animal is depicted BH. ii. 4. 
The Upper Egyptian 53d is, however, the Anubis-animal E15 (yr. 727); on the 
other hand, the 534 has close connections with Wepwawet, the wolf-god E 18 (Ut. iii. 
8. 16). 2 Pyr, 1257. 


Ideo. or det. in Vaeieia varr. Use, ia, TA Wp-wiwt 


‘(the wolf-god) Wepwawet’, lit. ‘opener of the ways’, 
Gk. ’Od¢a.s. 

1 Thebes tomb 100.  ” So interpreted by the Greeks, AZ. 41, 97, cf. their name 
Avxav mods for the modern town of Asyfit. However, GAILLARD (Ann. 27, 33) 
showed that the skulls found at Asy(it were either those of (1) wandering dogs (camts 
Jamiliaris) or (2) crosses of this with the small Eg, jackal (canis /upaster) producing 


the hybrid called canis lupaster domesticus by Hilzheimer. Hence, he argues, the 
description of Wepwawet as a wolf is wrong. 


Use as last. 


1 Pyr. 126 (W 187). See GARSTANG, Mahdsna and Bét Khalléf p. 19; for Sata 
also AZ. 47, 88. 


Ideo. in 4yy var, & d)* StZ,* var. Pyr, f__* St§, «(the god) 


Seth’ 570; later sometimes abbreviated as } Ba, -RY. 
Det. turmoil, exx. 2°” oS 4 Annw ‘turmoil’; [URA4 


sh; ‘be in confusion’. M. K. hieratic shows a strong 


tendency to use 4y for 4 E 7° and } E 27.° 
| JEA.14, 111; see, however, AZ. 50, 84; 61, 18; the tail is shown as an arrow, 
AZ. 46, 90. 2 Urk. v. 32, 6. 8 Reading PSBA. 28, 123; AZ. 50, 84. 
LET ifs 5 Peas. R 64; Eb. 96, 5. 5 Compare mSny, Sh. S. 32, 98 with 
Sy t0s 31; O7- 


Det. turmoil, ex. “" x7 éni ‘storm’, ‘rage’ (vb.). 


Ideo. or det. in SI $a! var. $a? msi ‘lion’. 


1 Urk. iv. 893, 12. SI CERUAV SON Tha pkOy De 


Ideo. in #s var. Pyr. >= $2s! rw ‘lion’; 3° 4 Rwty ‘the 


— So 3 


Two-lion-god’.* Phon. rw, exx. 24 = var. O.K. 50 
rwyt ‘gate (?)’; JF as b% iérw ‘river’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) 2s or * is used for 7,4 ex. ~**285 Krr ‘Gerar’, 
a Syrian locality; for /7"%* see on N 35. Through similarity 
in hieratic ® *s is employed in words with \y U 13 reading 
Sut, exx. % SoM sue ‘hold back’; *4ca sue ‘ magazine’. 


» Pyr. 1351 with the lion mutilated, see 4Z. 51, 36. a P SBA. 38; 62. 
° Gebr. ii. 12. 4 BURCHARDT § 80. 5 Urk. iv. 784,80. ® See above p. 439. 


Ideo. or det. in | JQ aa.! var. aa? 2dy ‘panther’, ‘leopard’. 


I Del Bs 9a. SOARING VERS 
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E 25 6° hippopotamus Det. in = Jaa? dé, var. Tjaa® aid, ‘hippopotamus’; { \ Jaa‘* 
G36 ‘hippopotamus’. 
1 From the picture Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Eg. Expedition, 1922-3, 35. 


2 Peas. B 1, 206. 877k. Ty Se lis 13. 4 Louvre C 14, II. 
1 e e ° 
26 elephant Det. in | JSR 2dw ‘elephant’. Semi-phon. in ¥yd"e’? 3ow 
‘Elephantine’, a town near the First Cataract. 
1 Cat.d. Mon. i, 155 (Dyn. XII). 3 1b, 
27 S giraffe (my)? For unknown reason, det. sv in |=, sv (Sr) ? ‘ foretell’. 
1 Ree. 38, 205. 2 Pyr. 278. The det. of this word is confused with the Seth- 
animal in M. K. hieratic, see above E 20. 
1 ° 
28 > oryx Det. in Di 4, mehd ‘ oryx’. 
1 Ex. D. e/ B. 140. 
1 . 
29 S gazelle Det. in of) 45 vhs (gh5)* ‘gazelle’. 
Ex, Dre] Baraosch ton iit. ® For the reading with £ see DAv. P/aA, ii. 19. 
1 ° . nen A, pre, > 
30 ce ibex Det. in MS new, var. “" Me? nriw, var. O.K. FK nis, 
*ibex’. 
1 Ex, D.el B. 1403 cf. 26, 111. aR bab 22. 8 Dav. Ptah. ii. 19. 
31 S goat with collar carry- Ideo.(?) or det. [[°4 var. 4% sch (Sch)? ‘rank’, ‘dignity’ 
ing a cylinder seal} and related words. Occasionally replaced by Q S 20, 


1 Perhaps originated in some attribute s¢/ characteristic of goats, with which was 
combined the cylinder seal Q S 20 as det. of sense; if so, the Pyr. form of F 3, a 
leopard’s head with uraeus, might provide a close parallel, see JZA. 34, 14; AZ. 35, 
171 connects the word sth ‘rank’ with Arab. saraha ‘ pasture freely’. 2 For the 
reading with see Pyz. 800. 


32 it sacred baboon (Cyno- Det. in |~'Se iru? ‘sacred baboon’; =| Sr? £y ‘monkey’ 
cephalus hamadryas) Det. in 5+ £nd ‘be furious’. 


1 Ex. D. el B. 74 (nt). 2 Varr., see Rec. 28, 162; AZ. 46, 99. 101. 
8 Sh. S. 165 (26, also gf). * Rekh. 8, 37. 
33 Sa monkey Det. monkey, in 5 52 gf, var. BS gif, ‘monkey’. 


1 Ex, Del B. 74 (6f)- 
34 <Z& desert hare (srt)? Phon. wz,? exx. &” wun ‘be’; |“ ~ swnt ‘sale’. 


—el tl 
) BA. ii. 4, 2 Reading from many Coptic equivalents, exx, wd ‘open’; 
wonesh ‘wolf’. 


Sect. F. Parts of Mammals 


F 1 & head of ox Replaces % 4 Er in the formula of offering (p. 172) and like. 
2 Vlg head of infuriated bull Det. in -\¥{ dnd ‘rage’. 
1 Puy. 20, where the word is written dug. Cf. Pyr. 63 (dnd). 
3 <3\1 head of hippopotamus,! Semi-ideo. in WA + ‘striking power’?; phon. # in @\q var. 


later form of a sign Xo #4 ‘moment’, ‘attack’. 


' 1 Thebes, tomb 93, chocolate coloured; see too Cairo 34,002 (LACAU, PI. 3). 
resembling q F e! u See JEA. 34, 13, for discussion of the sign and its meanings. 
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F 4 _S% forepart of lion 


OV 


a i 


oe) 


head of bubalis, cf. 
above E 9 


% " forepart of bubalis 


&S ram’s head 


ne 1 forepart of ram 


9 ) head of leopard (4) 


ora 


head and neck of long- 


necked animal (Dyn. 
XVIII) 


II sf * O.K. form of last 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. in — At} ‘front’ and derivatives, ex. <2 var. f\¥? 
fity ‘heart’. Note —? Asty-¢ ‘prince’. 
1 Reading, AZ. 39, 135; Sphinx 13, 98. 2 Cat, d. Mon. i. 24, no. 165. 
Cf. 14 }\ 9! Ssew (Sse)? ‘bubalis’, Hence phon. or phon. 
det. S57 (S64), exx. =[4 4] var. 3K]* $57 ‘be skilled’ ; 
O74 ss2w ‘prescription’. Sometimes incorrectly as 
phon. det. ssz, ex. gaz I %]° ssz ‘ prayer’. 


1 Depicted BH. ii. 4. ? Written Sin Dyn. V, Dav. Piah.iit9.  *% Urs. iv. 
134, 8. SVR GI Vp FIP 5 Sh. S. 129, qu. § 457. 


Use as last. 
1 Ex. Urb. iv. 97, 7: 
Det. in — 4s! ft ‘ram’s head’, whence also in — jes 
var. 7 * syt ‘worth’, ‘dignity’; — . <4 sfsft ‘dignity’. 
1 Urk, iv. 183, 10; 623, I. 2 Urk. iv. 848, 5. 
Use as last. 
1 The common form in Dyn. XVIII; but so already Louvre C 30 (M.K.). 
° Q ‘ ) 
Det. or abbrev. in S44 var. 3 Azzy ‘strength’. 


1 See Rec. 37, 113; also sculpture from Abu Gurab in KiEps, Reliefs des alten 
Reichs, p. 63. 


Det. neck, throat, exx. 37 24 ‘throat’; fell? 2ty¢ ‘throat’ ; 
also activities connected therewith, exx. RK 7 4} (7 ‘swallow’ ; 


(AT Sh a? ‘be parched’. 


Use as last. 
LD SETA Crkos 


ies | headandneck of canine Ideo. in Pyr. 47! var. 7 ! wért ‘neck’. Hence phon. wsr 


animal 


13 VU horns of ox 


4fy 
15h, 


combination of U F 13 
and { M 4 


1 combination of the last 
ando N 5 


(wsr), exx. YS wer, var. Pyr. $=? wr, ‘powerful’ ; 
Ailes” WSF" OAL. 
1 Pyr, 286. 2 Pyr. 297. 8 Westc, 5, 8. 


Ideo. in M wht ‘brow’, ‘top (of forehead)’, ‘beginning’. 
Oy oka. © A ’ 
Hence phon. wf, ex. \Y var. Pyr. By! wi ‘divide’, 
‘open’; in two words reads 7, viz. 424) 7p¢? ‘ mission’ ; 
aX > 
Wi ast uty ‘messenger’, var. Pyr. av djs. 
° According to Dawson, JA. 22, 106, properly the vertex or sagittal line of 
head; but the rendering ‘brow’ seems often needed in untechnical contexts. 
1 Pyr, 92. 2 Coptic erome ; also a L. E. var., CeERNY, Late Ramesside Letters, 
10, 6. 3 Pyr. 1440; sim. also later, Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 958. 
In \' var. Mi? wht-rnpt ‘New Year's day’. 
1 Urk, iv. 824, 9. 8 Ure. iv, 261, 8, 


Use as last. 
1 Del B. 63. Sim, Sct 1, 305. 
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PARTS OF MAMMALS Sign-list 


Ideo. or det. in J var. 1 dd ‘horn’; [ou Ant ‘horn’; 


—\ var. \? ¢b ‘horn’. From this last, phon. or phon. 
det. 6, exx. —o (CAH coe ‘boast’; KW J* m-rd ‘together 
with’ (§ 178). 


1 P, med. Berl, 11, 12 (Dyn. XIX)= LZ. 48, 16. 2 Rec. 39, 117. See too 2d. 
38, 61. 3 D.elB. 112. Sim. chw-r ‘breakfast’, Urk. iv. 506, 10, cf. #5. 59, 7- 


17 7 a combinationof .F16 In —J® @? var. Y@: 11? edz ‘ purification’. 


and a vase with 
water, cf. (f D 60 


18 tusk of elephant 


19 «J! lower jaw-bone of ox? 


20 “ tongue of ox? 


21 J ear of ox? 


1 Del B. 63. 2 D. el B. 86, 3. 


Det. tooth, exx. | Jfr var. 1 264 ‘tooth’; {KK nhdt 


‘tooth’; also actions connected therewith, exx. ° {—4) 
psh ‘bite’; [JS dh sd¢ ‘laugh’ (influenced by sd% ‘cry’ ?). 
From 264, phon. or phon. det. 64, exx. ~4q dhs ‘calf’ ; 
Ji 4) 562 ‘cry’. For unknown reason,! phon. det. Aw 
in {®— Aw ‘Hu’, the god of authoritative utterance ; 


SS 


{$s 4w ‘sustenance’; hence in group-writing (§ 60) <= 
is 2%, ex. &S~yh 172 ‘Mahu’,a personal name. In words 
reading 623, exx. JG—= 6 ‘firmament’, JIS dis 
‘wonder’, — is possibly not a tooth, but a metal spout.® 
Phon. det. 4 in JQ & var. Jlo¢} d2¢4 ‘character’. 


1 Eb. 89, 14. 14 A suggestion, Az. 43) 284 : ? spn § 95. 
SBS BC m. p. 82. 


Det. in SS.» (rt ‘jaw’. 


1 Thebes, tomb roo. 2 Ann. 44, 313,n. I. 


Ideo, in {ql zs ‘tongue’. Hence phon. xs (x5)!, exx. SL 


n( y)-sw ‘he belongs to’ (§ 114, 2); S—f{\ xsr ‘flame’, 
Det. actions connected with tongue, ex. > \4) ap 
‘taste’. Sportive ideo. in \? imy-r ‘overseer’, lit. ‘one 
who is in the mouth’ (§ 79). Sometimes confused with 
the abbreviated det. for death, enemy, ™ Z 6. 

1 For the reading with s, see sr ‘ flame’, Pyr. 295. 27 AZ. 40, 142: 42,142. 


Ideo. or det. ear, exx. fi) 8o var. 71 msdr ‘ear’; $29 


cnfwy ‘the two ears’; also in actions connected with ear, 
exx. A sdm, var. Pyr. AW? sam, ‘hear’; |Z iat ‘be 
deaf’, Phon. or phon. det. zdz (cf. Hebr. ti ‘ear’) in 
\= 2 var. “ jidn ‘replace’; “oPy$ idnw ‘deputy’. In 
medical papyri @ ‘leaf (of a tree)’ is to be read dr¢, cf. 


the late var. 54.41%; there too a=‘ sdm (Pyr. Sam) 


‘paint’ (eyebrows), after sam ‘hear’ had become sam. 


1 £6. 92, 5 compared with 92, 3. 2 Pyr. 1461. 8 See P. med. Berl. 
vs. 3, 7 (ed. WRESZINSKI, p. 48) compared with £0, 62, 20. SHOR Os Oe 
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F 22  hind-quarters oflionor Ideo. in s® phwy ‘hind-quarters’, ‘end’; hence phon. 
leopard or phon. det. £4, exx. $ var. Gfa! ph ‘reach’; 899 phty 
‘strength’, Det. in “8 ? 4 ‘bottom’ (of vase, etc.) ; 
hence phon. or phon. det. 4/ in PSY? var. s+ &/-i6 
‘trusty’. Also det. in = cvé ‘hind-quarters’. 
1 Berl, AZ i. p.257,8. 2 £b.54,22. % Pt. 433.  * Cairo 20266, 58; 20399. 


23 #3! foreleg of ox (thus al- Ideo. or det. in 9972 var. “ Gps ‘foreleg’, ‘arm’. Det. in 
ways in hieratic) file \ 4 WZsetyw ‘the Great Bear’, lit. ‘the Foreleg’. 
1 MOLL. Pal.i. 164. Sim. Five Th. 7.3. % Lac. TR. 20, 89, cf. Griff. Stud. 373. 


24 ©! the same reversed Use as last. 
1 Common in hieroglyphic at all periods; exx.O.K., CAPART, Rue 98. 100; M.K., 
Meir ii. 2; iti. 21; Dyn. XVIII, Five 7h. T. 4. 


25 J leg and hoof of ox! Ideo. in J) wm ‘hoof’ of ox.? By transference to donkey, 
semi-ideo. in ] \4 2 abbrev. ] whm(t ?) ‘hoof’, figura- 
tively for ‘asses’. Hence phon. whm in ] \ whm ‘repeat’, 
O. K. var. S{)\,° and derivatives. 


1 KEIMER, Anz. 44, 311. 2 Of ox, Onom. Ram. 281 in AEO i. 16 (read whmt 
for whmt). 3 Dend. 11, top right. * Kees 38, OF: 5 JEQuiger, Les 
Pyramides des reines Nett et Apoutt, Pl. 13, 382 = Pyr. 1622, 6; pointed out as cor- 
rection of accepted reading. whm (see Rec. 24, 189) in W4é, Belegstellen to i. 340, II. 


26 Sy] skin of a goat? Ideo. in Fa)? var. FAo" * Ant ‘skin’. Hence phon. 4n(w),* 
exx. Awora Anw ‘interior’; 74a 4x ‘approach’. 


1 MONTET p. 316. 2 PETRIE, Deshasheh 21. 3 Eb. 40, 2. 
* Reading, Pyr. 334, variants of mzAzt ‘ ferry-boat’. 


27 A! cow's skin ° Det. skin, exx. = 2! dhr ‘hide’, ‘leather’; f\lu? mséhz 
‘skin’, ‘rug’; mammals generally, exx. @”? was 
‘wolf’; " oS 4 uw ‘mouse’. 


° See the markings above, Pl. 1, top. TO Wesicu lags 2 Munich 3, 21 
PTH I + £0.08, 2: 


nie 
s3b Swt ‘variegated of feathers’, epithet of the solar Horus, 
cf. Pyr. [IJ * 56 ‘variegated’. Sometimes replaces { #4 
(U 23), ex. TJ'g’ t 3ddw ‘Abydus’. 
1 Exx. with winged disk, D. e/ B. 96; flying falcon, 2. 93. 2 Brit. Mus. 
826, 9= Rec. I, 70. 8 Pyr, 1211; cf, the common O.K. man’s name Syéw, exx. 


Dyn. I, DE MorGan, Recherches, ii. p. 235, fig. 786; Dyn. V, Ur& i. 82, 8. 
4 Lac. Sare. i. 184 (collated); MaR. Adyd. ii, 22. 


28 i alternative form of last This form is regular as ideo. dappled in 7{/! var. [{Jjf,;*? 


29 cow's skin pierced by Ideo. or det. in [4 var. 4S, sti (Sz) ‘pierce’ and deriva- 
an arrow tives. Also phon. sé, ex. [fo 9% S¢z ‘(the goddess) Satis’, 
in spite of the fact that Pyr, write this name J—=|*4* Szi¢ 
with ¢ instead of 4. 
1 Pyr. 1197. 2 Brit. Mus. 852. 8 Pyr. 1116; see AZ. 45, 24. 
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PARTS OF MAMMALS Sign-list 


F 30 cy water-skin Cf. St) sdw ‘water-skin’, ‘cushion’. Hence phon. sd, 
exx. ZV} var. Pyr. Sj== Jat ‘draw forth’; $244) var. 
S_ 4h* wsd ‘address’, ‘question’. 


1 Rec. 11, 119; cf, PETRIE, Deshasheh 19, O.K. ex. with det. waterskin. 


2 Rekh, 2,1. 8 Pyr, 1030. * Brit. Mus. 574, 3. 
31 three foxes’ skins tied Cf. f=? ms¢ ‘apron of foxes’ skins’. Hence phon. ms (ms), 
together } exx. (fl) mst, var. Pyr. (fifi * sé, ‘give birth’; 


a 4 (2 Cs ’ 
il=\, 24 wsdme ‘black eye-paint’. 
1 Bibliography, JéQ. 93.  *% Lac. Sarc. ii. 163. % Pyr. 1466. 4 Fb. 33, 3. 


32 = animal's belly showing Ideo. in 2— £é ‘belly’, ‘body’. Hence phon. 4.? 


teats and tail} 1 Medum, Pl. 12, with p. 30. 2 Sere, Alphabet 155. 
a2? tail Det. in |< sd (Sd)? ‘tail’. Hence phon. or phon. det. sd, 
exe awaval a .<) Sahy/partine 
1 Thebes, tomb 93. 3 Pyr. 1302. 3 Thebes, tomb 93. 
34 W heart Ideo. in¥ var. Pyr. | J¥12 ‘heart’. Det. in vo Arty ‘heart’. 
IW Pyre Zit 
35 t heart and windpipe? For unknown reason, phon. #fr in [= afr, rare var. = t=,? 


‘good’ and related words. 
1 Hier. p. 65. Cf. "AvOpémov Kapdia pdpvyyos hprnuéevn, ayabod avOpdémov ordua 
onuatvet, HORAPOLLO, Hieroglyphica, 2, 4. 2 Cairo 20011; cf. also Copt. nae 
‘good’. 
36 } lung and windpipe? Cf. Tis? sz ‘lung’. Hence phon. or phon. det. saz (2m?) 
in sf? var. J Aq sz (2m) * ‘unite’ and derivatives. 


1 AZ, 42, 80. 2 Fb. 99, 13. 8 Leyd. V 4, 5. 4 Pyr, 2015. 
37 +h backbone and ribs Ideo. or det. in | Hm! var. Hh]? ast ‘back’. Det. in ° Ge? 


psd ‘back’. By confusion with {Ql M 21, phon. det. sv in 


[| S\ th * sm “succour’. 


NEVE DIK OLR Ee 2 Sin. Bi4t. 8 Ur, iv. 947, 15. * Brit. Mus. 581; 
Leyd. V 4, 9; rather different, Wenthuw. 11. 


38 7 alternative to last Det. in ° ‘\v psd ‘back’. 
(Dyn. XVIII) 1 Also with four ribs, ex. Cairo 34010, 11 (LACAU, Pl. 7) = Ur. iv. 614, 7. 


39 backbone with spinal Ideo. in 4y var. | tm ‘spinal cord’,? whence also |-2% 
cord! issuing from it var. im ‘venerated state’. Rarely det. in o lim° psd 
Mba’. 
1So Dawson, JZA. 22, 107; SCHAFER had suggested ‘ marrow’, see MOLL, Pa/. 1. 
p. 16, n. I. SRA aA Te 120s 3 Dyn. XVIII, Ur&. iv. 373,9; O.K., Pyr. 517. 
40 1h portion of backbone Ideo.(?) in A sw7 ‘stretch out’, ‘be long’. Possibly hence 
with spinal cordissu- _ phon. sw, exx. AAR, swe ‘offerings’ ; @ Pr | rw ‘magni- 
ing at both ends ficence’. 
1 Reading, see PSBA. 18, 187; cf. also sz ‘announce’, Py. I14t. 
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Sign-list EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


F 41 3 vertebrae convention- Rarely det. in ° |" psd ‘back’. As det. of [3 ™? se¢ ‘lust 


ally depicted for blood’ rete an old sign == * depicting stalks of flax 
tied together and the bolls cut off.* 
1 DielB. 116. *% Urk. iv. 18, 5; also ¥cd ‘ cut off’, Ure. iv. 894, 11. * Pyr. 
763. 1212. 4 See the scene Paheri 3. 
42 => rib Ideo. or det. in “x! var. [| 2 =? spr (S67) ‘rib’.2 Hence phon. 
spr (Spr) in = spr ‘approach’ and derivatives. Similar 
signs with which -— is liable to be confused are — D 24, 
AN i1tr,anda N 12. 
1 P, Boul, xi. vs. 8. 2 Stiut 1, 30. TP YF, Bis 
43 @! ribs of beef Det. in flo? spht ‘ribs of beef’. 
1 Meir iii. 25 ; see the picture 70, i. 10. 2 Meitr iii. 21. 


44 SS leg-bonewith adjoining (1) Det. in SS iwe? ‘thigh (of beef)’, ‘femur’ ;* hence 
meat (two different, phon. det. or phon. zwr, exx. Sa iwe ‘inherit’; S743 
seldom distinguish- iwet ‘heritage’. (2) Det. in LB&* swt (swe) ‘leg of 

able, signs) beef’, ‘tibia’;? hence phon. zsw (ifw) in =] var. 

4) SS zsw, var. O.K. ss] B° zsw, ‘ exchange’. 


1 Stut 1, 246; cf. Pyr.1546. % See LORTET-GAILLARD, La faune momifiée, p. ix. 
SEVERN BY (Die) By 107. 1101. el, y7. OA. 
OD GHG Ay 


5 References, p. 132, top. 
AS if bicornuate uterus of — Ideo. or det. in UT? var. Ts édz (?) * ‘vulva’, ‘ cow’. 


heifer? 


ISP SBA. 2%, 2773 — together with Griffith in an Oxford laboratory. 
SAE IECUB 35, 3 Eb. 96, 5. 4 For this reading, not Am#, see on 0 N 41. 


46 ==" intestine Ideo. in a JZ ? 426 ‘intestine’ ; hence semi-ideo. in Kay 
J= m-k3b ‘in the midst of’ (§ 178); aJS &(2)d ‘double’. 
Ideo. and later phon. also in eS var. =~ pfr ‘turn’, 
‘go round’ and derivatives; =J" var. —» dbn ‘go 
round’ and derivatives. Det. (from Dyn. XII) in JIG 
wdb, var. P= j= wad, ‘turn’ and derivatives. 


1 That this, rather than any of the forms F 47-49, is the correct form is shown 


by its frequency in good hieroglyphic texts and by the hieratic evidence, see MOLL. 


Fal. i. no. 183. Hieroglyphic exx. : m-k3b, Paheri 9, 11; phr, O.K., Gemn. i. 11; 


M.K., Cat. d. Mon. i. 155; Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 62. 154; Paheré 9, 73 
‘ deben-weight’, O.K., Berl. AZ. i. 72 (no. 8032); Sagg. Mast. i. 2; Dyn. XVIII, 
Puy, 36; NorTHAM?rT. Teak 


wad * cloth (?)’, D. el B. 109; wad ‘ ‘shore », Paheri 
9; 24. DIM ee Ney 8 Sinai 139, I0. 


47 ==>')alternatives to last Use as last. 


(47) 2 (N.B. No. confusion 1 Varies with F 46 for phy in Pyr.; Urk. iv. 270, 7; D. el B. 10. 45; db, D. el B. 81. 


i : DExsphr, Deel Be ik. 8 Regularly for dé ‘deben-weight’ in the Annals of 
6) = with =*Mr1 before Tuthmosis III, exx. Urs. iv. 699. 718. 7333 contrast phx, Urk. iv. 655, 9. 14. 

(4 ) the Amarna eriod) Exceptionally also phr, Rekh. 3, 21. 4 In wdb, Amarn, iii. 20, Probably never 

4 8 =—=3 Pp in kyb, phr, or dbn, 

49 SS 
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F so qe 


and [|S 29 
51 
sometimes ») 
52 @! excrement (Pyr.) 
IN Egyptian vulture (/Veo- 
phron percnopterus)} 
2 two vultures  G 1 as 
monogram 
3 combination of ,, G1 
and & U 1 
4 WN the long-legged buzzard 
(Buteo ferox) 
5 falcon (exact species 


not determined !) 


combination of = F 46 In ee! sphr, var. O.K. | 


N piece of flesh (also Det. limb, flesh, exx. 


BIRDS Sign-list 


o—~e 


ea SPEF Copy 4 write out: 


1 Rhind, title. PONV ENE el) cc70 Plea k 


eee limb. fq Be tleshes, parts 
of the body,-exx. 4) J, 7202 “neck”, “shoulder; — . 
mist ‘liver’; meat, ex. \$°d iwf‘meat’. As abbrev. $1 
is found for {q)\? 4-w ‘members’, ‘body’; and 9% for |x Aus 
‘vagina’, Possibly a different sign is 8* as phon. ss or 
ws in SW 3s¢ ‘Isis’ and © §* Weir ‘Osiris’, writings 
found on the M.K. coffins for some superstitious reasons ; 
the former has as rare variant JQ? In Dyn. XIX or 
before » changes into the egg 9 H 8 and subsequently ¢ 
becomes a generic det. for goddesses. 


1 Urk. iv. 959, 2. 2Jb.9. % Eb. 94, 5.8, cf. 93, 21. 4 Note the position. 
It has been proposed to derive this phonetic sign from ésw ‘testicle’ (W4#. i. 131), see 


NORTHAMPT. p. 9*; another possibility is that it is an adaptation of the hieratic 
sign for ‘son’ (sz), which is likewise later shown in hieroglyphic as the egg; see on H 8. 

BLAC Ra ay Sls) LACaSarcnilap. 1206 6 AZ. 46, 94. 7 PETRIE, Gizeh 
and Rifeh 13 F; CAPART, Recueil de Monuments i. 20. 


Det. in Pyr. f/la 2£ ‘excrement’. 
1 Pyr, 127, Later replaced, first by ty N 32 and then by © Aa 2. 


Sect. G. Birds 


Ideo. in Pyr. }\? + ‘vulture’; hence phon. % Often indis- 
tinguishable from }, (4vw) G 4. 


SEL T ASS TOS 2 Pyr. 1303; sim, 26.1729. In the more general sense ‘bird’, 


Louvre C 14, 10. 


Phon. #7, ex. — By 23 ‘see’. 
Phon. 7, ex. [3X BY smxvy ‘renew’. 


Phon. ¢yw, exx. | 2 3, 4rtyw-ntr ‘necropolis workmen’ ; 
JaQyum ezywn(y) ‘welcome ye!’ (§ 313). Reading, see 
§79. Often indistinguishable from \ (?) G 1.? 


1 A brown bird, with head rounded and breast more prominent than in G1, see 
Hier, 1,no. t; cf. SHELLEY, Birds of Egypt, Pl. IX. 2 Ex. Cairo 20046, qu. § 488. 


Ideo. in {\ var. Pyr. ] & S32 Aw ‘(the falcon-god) Horus’. 


1 So KEIMER; taken to be Falco peregrinus by LORET, Bull. 3,1; BENEDITE, 
Faucon ou épervier, in Monuments Prot, 1909. 2 Pyr. 1690. 
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G 6 


Sign-list 


S 45 
bi falcon of Horus on the 
standard *y R 12 


vs ANY falcon in boat! 


nae & variant form of G 7*} 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
falcon with flagellum A Det. in Jt?! 022 ‘falcon’. 


1 Urk. iv. 159, 13. 


Det. in the O.K. writing {%.$' H/r(w) ‘Horus’. Hence- 
in O.K. and later often archaistically det. of gods, ex. 
\< 7mn ‘Amin’, or of the king, ex. 5 B® nsw ‘king’. 
So too regularly in hieratic, while hieroglyphic prefers § 
A-40. Also ideo. in pronouns of Ist pers. sing. when the 
king is speaking, exx. ®? 2, BB? wi ‘1’, ‘me’. 


SAD SRP ee 2 See p. 39, n. 2. 8 Urk, iv. 158, 16. 


Ideo. for the god of the XIIth nome of Upper Egypt, whose 
name Q, has been inferred from somewhat complicated 
data to read “uty ‘*Anty’, meaning perhaps literally ‘he 
with the claw(s)’. This god occurs also in other parts 
of Upper Egypt, particularly in the X VIIIth nome, where 
his name was possibly read differently. Closely connected 
was also a biune god “xtywy ‘*Antywey’ worshipped in 
the Xth nome and elsewhere, whom the Greeks equated 


with their mythical giant Antaeus.? 


1 For the sources of these forms see JE A. 17, 246. 2 Full discussions in 4 ZO. 


ii., see the Index p. 317 under ‘Anty and ‘Antywey. 


For S as old symbol of the West, see R13. For see O 10. 


8 falcon of Horus on the 
sign for gold -™S 12 


9 falcon of Horus bear- 
ing the sun o N 5 
on head 


special 


10 ®' falcon on a 


sacred bark 


ii, eS seatchaic s image of .a 


falcon 


12 <& archaic image of falcon 
with flagellum /A 


S 45 


In title of the king 3, Ayr (or dik?) x nbw ‘ Horus (or 
falcon ?) of gold’. 


1 See p. 73 above. 


In \! Re Hr-Gly ‘(the composite god) Ré~Harakhti- 


1 In cartouche of the Aten, SETHE, Gottinger Nachrichten, 1921, 109, n. 1, ch. Ure. 
iv. 144-5. The sun behind the falcon of Elorus in royal titularics was perhaps not 
read, cf. Ur&. iv. 211, 15 with 26. 4. 


Det. in SY? Skr (Zkr) ‘(the god) Sokar’.** 
{obs ® hnw ‘the Anw-bark (of Sokar)’. 

1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 17 (Zr). 2 Dend. 8; BUDGE, p. 38, 13. 28 The often 

used Sokaris appears to be a spurious classical form ; it is doubtful whether Swydpns 


as personal name is derived from that of the god, see AZO. ii. 124.* 8 Nav. ch. 
1G AG NN Sei rete 


Also det. in 


Det. in S\N Sm (also thm, ¢Gm) ‘divine image’; also in 
J J} §nbt ‘breast’. 
1 Urk, iv. 612, 4. 


. . ‘Qemnl) Lee . . e , ph 
Like x G 11, det. in S"sq ‘Gm ‘divine image’. 
1 BRuGscH, Thes. 1078. 
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G13 & archaic image of falcon Ideo. in & @! var. Pyr. KG YY? Ar Ngn(y) ‘(the god) 
with the double Horus of Nekhen’,i.e. of Hieraconpolis. Det. in ARES 
plumes /] Sg Spdw (Spaw) * ‘(the god) Sopd’. 


LC rh Av. 130; 123-134, 4. 2 Pyr. 295. 8 Sinai 115. * Reading, see 
Pyr. 15343; Lac, TR. a0, 14-15. 


14 aS vulture (Gyps fulvus; Det. in Pyr. “}\>! wrt ‘vulture’; hence phon. det. 7, ex. 
cf. @ H 4) — » Yh} zvw ‘terror’. For obscure reason in yo4 
me ‘mother’, Copt. maauz; hence phon. mt, exx. “SWS? 
chm ‘river-bank’, }\ © #3 mtn ‘road’. 
1 Pyr. 1118, la Dav. Ptah. i. 19. DIAM IRIE SUS2ue ly 230% 


15 ANS vulture with flagellum Ideo. in 4X! Mw? ‘(the goddess) Mut’. 
AS45 (Dyn. XVITI) 1 Urk, iv. 413, 16. 


16 ANY, the _vulture-goddess_ In 2 2d¢y ‘ Two-Ladies’, title of the king. 
Nekhbet and thecobra- 1 See p. 73 for the reading and interpretation. 
goddess Edjd on 
baskets [ V 30 


17 A owl? Cf. Coptic sroyAas ‘owl’? Phon. m. 
1 According to KEIMER the hieroglyphs show several members of the family of 
Strigidae. NEWBERRY states that the sign as here printed depicts the Barn owl 
(Zyto alba alba). 2 SETHE, Alphabet 153. 
. 5) 
18 AN two owlsas monogram Phon. mm, ex. s-.Q\! 4mm ‘not having been’. In Dyn. 


XVIII §\ seems to be used for | {\ zm ‘therein’ (§ 205). 
1D. el B. 76. 


1g aN combination of §\ G17 Phon. m (originally m2), ex. SUS mhy ‘be neglectful’. 
and «2 D 37 (Dyn. See «4 D 37 and o» D 38. 
XVIII) 


20 Se combination of §\ G17 Use as last. 
and —» D 36 (Dyn. 


XVIII) 
21 ~ Sennar guinea- fowl Ideo. in 1%? & ‘the w/-bird’. Phon. wf, exx. RY] S) whe 
(Numida m. melea- ‘pray’; } ffo 24h ‘eternity’. Some sculptors assimilate 
gris) #8 this sign to | G 1 or $ G 43. 
1 Exx. O.K., MOLL. Pad. i. no. 229; Dyn. XVIII, RekA. 2, 12. 1s JEA, 26, 
79; earlier also Aum. 38, 253. 689. 2 BUDGE, p. 397, 12. 5 For the latter 


see JEA. 26, 80, n. 1 and above p. 361, n. 3. 


22 Ne hoopoe (Upupa epops) Phon. din Jf! var. Pyr. To? gz, var. N.K. JS a4, 
‘brick’. . 
1. D. iii. 56, A. 2 Pyr. 246. 
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G 23 oes lapwing (Vanellus cri- 


status) 


24 XS lapwing with wings 
twisted round one 
another } 


25 ~~ ae ibis (/d¢s coma- 


26 sacred ibis (/ézs rel- 
gtosa) onthestandard 
Ther 2 


26* sacred ibis 


27s flamingo  (Phoenico- 
plerus voseus) ? 


28 “S> black ibis (Plegadzs 
falcinellus) ° 


29 — jabiru (Ephippiorhyn- 


chus senegalensts) 


30 Kc three jabirus as mono- 


gram 


31 ® heron (Ardea cinerea 
or Ardea purpurea)' 


32 ~ heron on a perch 


oa Ss buff-backed egret ? 
(Ardea 262s ?) 


34 ~ ostrich (Struthio came- 
lus) 


Phon. or phon. det. 7@(y)¢ in Glos #4 var. RT, 7Gyt 


‘common folk’. 
1 Dav. Piah. i. 18, no. 410, with p. 20. See too the picture 7%. 7. S.i. frontispiece. 


Use as last. 
1 Ann. 26, 186; AZO. i. 101*. 


Ideo. or semi-ideo. in $4? var. WY ° 2@ ‘spirit’, ‘ spirit-like 
nature’. Hence semi-phon. #4 in S$ #@ ‘be glorious’, 
‘beneficial’ and derivatives. 


1 Hier, p. 21; Bull, 17, 183; Ann. 30, 24; 38, 263. 2 PYT, ATA: 
BAZ. Syl 376 


Det. in mJ? 46 ‘ibis’. Det. in QA varr. @, NB\? 
Dhwty ‘(the ibis-god) Thoth’. 
1 BruGscuH, Zhes, 1075. aT AZ. Be S: 


Use as last, but very rarely without the standard. 


Det. in "p? div‘ flamingo’. Hence semi-phon. ds in = 
var. §s— dé ‘red’ and derivatives. 
1 Coloured red, Medum, frontispiece, no. 6. 2 B. of D. ed. LEPS., ch. 31, 9. 
Cf. O.K. a! gmt ‘the gmt-bird’. Hence phon. gm,? exx. 
op \ gmi ‘find’; <P) = gh ‘look at’. 


9 GUNN, 7Jetz, i. 109, n. 43 Ann. 30, 20. 1 Legend to a picture of the bird 
flying, AZ. 38, Pl. 5. 2 Reading, compare gmhfw in Pyr. 250 with BUDGE, 
p. 461, 12. 


Ideo. in 4 43 ‘soul (in bird form)’. Hence phon. 6, exx. 
yh Ok ‘servant’; eI SS Gd: ‘destroy’. In group- 
writing (§ 60) 4 or ,4 or _J§ is used for 6%. 


1 Ann, 30, 1. 2 BURCHARDT § 41. 


In & dw ‘spirits’, ‘might’. 


Det. in JSR dnw (dynw)* ‘phoenix’. A very similar 
bird is det. in & 0 ® sty ‘heron’. 
TAZ ALO. LOA. WAZ As Sa. 8 Ork. iv. 113, 14. Cf. AZ. 61, 106. 
Ideo. or det. in J—o}mmSs var, 381 dcht ‘be inundated’. 
1 Urk., iv. 1165, 14. 
Det. in Pyr. le=\ SN? Sa? ‘the Say-bird’. Hence phon. det. 
in fle Sp sa ‘tremble’; =.= Ss saidi ‘tremble’. 
1 Cairo 34010, 12 (LACAU, Pl. 7) = UrA. iv. 616, 8. IePyre alba. 
Det. in PS 4! var. oS? var. Pyr. [$%3 niw ‘ostrich’. 
1 Cairo 34001, 18 (LACAU, Pl. 1)= Urk. iv. 19, 10. 2 £b.59, 19. §% Pyr. 469. 
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G 35 & cormorant (Phalacro- 


corax) 


36 Sx, swallow or martin! (one 
of the Airundidae. 
Note the swallow 
tail) 


37 SX sparrow! (Passer do- 
mesticus aegyptiacus. 
Note the rounded 
tail) 


38 & white-fronted goose 
(Anser albifrons) } 


39 & pintail duck (Dafila 


acuta)? 


BIRDS Sign-list 


- 4 oI, 2 ‘ D 6 —5 
Phon. ¢f, exx. Sa” var. FA? cé ‘enter’; BH, hw 
‘revenue ’, ‘ provisions’. 
» See the picture BH. iv. 11. % AZ. 57, 6*. 


Phon. wr?,exx. 38 wr ‘great’; 38§.0, wrh ‘anoint’. A 
similar sign is det. in “2° mnt ‘swallow’. 

1 So CARTER, confirmed by KEIMER, who insists that it is impossible to define 
the species more closely. Coloured facsimiles, differing much in detail, Medum, 
frontispiece no. 4; Hier. Pl. 1, no. 3; contrasted with the ‘bad’ bird, below G 37, 
see Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 17. 

? Reading, cf. Coptic oyHp * how much’ = Eg. wr (§ 502); but also varr. in Pyr. 
1183 (mwrw) and kindred words. STO revive T1313. 4 Hier. p. 20. 


Det. small, exx. 4s abbrev. &? ds (nds)? ‘small’ ; 
{XSs* Zns ‘narrow’; bad, defective, exx. JR din 
‘bad’; PSS sw ‘empty’; [R&S mr ‘ill’, ‘diseased’ ; 
Da. 24 ‘ perish’. 

1 So CARTER, confirmed by KEIMER. Represented with approximative accuracy 
as a small brown bird, spotted with dark brown on the sides of the throat and crop; 
see Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 18; 26. 
1922-3, 35, fig. 29. SD Sie, LOW, 2. 8 Pyr. 912. 4 Peas. R 45. 

Det. in O.K. 3J&? gé ‘the gé-goose’; hence semi-phon. 
gé in & J Gd, var. oJ JA Gd, ‘(the earth-god) Geb’, 
Gk. KnB.2 Det. in & 7, 0% Zé, names of kinds of 
geese‘; alsoin - & 2d ‘bird’, ‘goose’. This type may 
be employed in place of the more exact & G 39 in words 
containing sz (2), except when the originals clearly mark 
the pintail. It may be employed for the indeterminate 
birds serving as phon. det. in BQO wf ‘talk’; 
BR Sa wef ‘be idle’; BQ waf ‘delay’ (§ 352); 
and f°. \ & 5 4m ‘perish’. Lastly, it may be used for 
the generalized det. of birds and insects found in hieratic,® 
exx. = % 3%" tnhr ‘hawk (?)’; @&° niw ‘ostrich’; 
OR 0, &? sakmw ‘locusts’. 

1 Hier. p. 22; Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 


2 O.K., L. D. ii. 61,8; N.K., P. Harris soo, recto, 4, 7. 9. 8 Reading, AZ. 

B4, 1s 43, TAY BI, 58. 59- 4 Dav. Ptah. i. p. 21; cf. Gemn. i. 11. 12. 
5 A goose according to Her. p.22. § MOLL. Pal.imo. 217. 7 Peas. BI, 175. 
8 £6, 86, tt. ® Hearst 14, 7. 


Det. in ~ & ? sé¢ (z¢, perhaps for zt) ‘ pintail duck’, Hence 
phon. sz (2), exx. Sy (57) ‘son’; GPS srw ‘beam’, 
‘plank’; {a o%a Asst ‘the divine 4s:t-cow’. This type 
may, if preferred, be employed in place of & G 38 in 
the indefinite uses where the actual nature of the bird in 


question is unknown. 


1 Hier. p. 22; Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 
8 Ptah, (E.R. A.) 373 Zé 25. 8 Reading with z, Pyr. 1130. 
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Sign-list 
G 40 Ke pintail duck flying 


AI NG pintail duck alighting 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Ideo. in Pyr. o2¢ \! later var. od yew? pe ‘fly’. Hence 


phon. fs, exx. 2 pr ‘the’ (§ 110); 5 3K Rw 5Pe ‘ centi- 
pede’. In group-writing (§ 60) 2¢ (hieratic YZ \) is used 
for £2. In Dyn. XII 3¢ is occasionally used for YY G 41.4 
In hieratic 2¢ is always replaced by Y G 41, as also 


occasionally in hieroglyphic.’ 


1 Pyr, 403.  » BUDGE, p. 493, 12> 3 BURCHARDT § 4€. (TAZ, 20,0 
8 (Gn); BH. i. 25, 10 (dn). 5 See G 41, n. 10. 


Det. in © Yan Gni ‘alight’! ‘halt’; hence phon. det. Zn, ex. 


8 a dn ‘speech’, ‘sentence’. For unknown reasons, 
phon. or phon, det. Zé in aQ\oV¥,? 2 var. Yo, 2 3 Zaye 
‘gum’; phon. det. s&z in || {yp Yo]}* shwy ‘collect’. The 
combination ) ¥¢° is used to show that ) is the throw-stick 
) T 14, not the identically shaped warrior’s club, serving 
as det. in ay \) Yew * var. 2)" £m ‘throw ', whence 
AY WY) ame ‘create’; also in SB," ) YB EP min, O.K. 
\~..)° mda, ‘nomad hunter’, whence phon. det. zn, zu, 
exx. =) min ‘road’; *\¥K ini, var. “VK tui, 
‘distinguish’. Before Dyn. XVIII Y is sometimes used 
for B¢ G 40 in hieroglyphic,’ as always in hieratic,!! where 
it often serves, like & G 38, as an indefinite det. for birds. 


1 Contrasted with 23 ‘fly’, Pyr. 366. 2 £6. 68, 4. 5 Eb. 68, 73 see 
Aho, Sey TIES + Bune, p. 228, 11. Sim. Ur&. iv. 84, 2. 5 Occasionally in 
Dyn. XVIII (ex. tw, Paheri 9, 39) the bird’s head hangs as though it had been 
struck ; so often later, 8 Westc. 4, 10. TSLAU. fate 22, O65 8 Sin. R50. 
° L. D. ii. 6, as proper name. 10 Hxx. p. 395, nn. 3.6; Louvre C11, 3. 6; C12, 6. 
1 MOLL. al. i. no. 221 compared with no. 222. 


42 Ss fatted duck or wid- Ideo. in 4? var. ezs Yo? var. O.K. 8 =e! w/s ‘fatten’; 


geon ?! 


43 } quail chick * 


also in Nas, ° &() © ‘ provisions’. 
1 Hier, p. 23. Cf. too wS;¢ ‘ widgeon (?)’, WRESZINSKI, Aé/as i. 27. week 


ty BG 8 7b. 89, 3, where the generalized det. G 41 is used. 4 Gemn.i. 11. 
7 9) 3 g 4 
SEC revive TOS. Tae Colm, 2, 12 2s0A- 8 For the radical 3 see Verbum i. § 72, 2. 


For unknown reason, phon. w. 


1 Hier. p. 21; Ann. 30, 6. 


For @, the hieroglyphic adaptation of the hieratic abbreviated form of } tr 43; see 2 7: 


44 iS two quailchicks § G43 Phon. ww, ex. SPT phww ‘end’. 


as monogram 


45 ae combination of § G43 Phon. wr, ex. 898.4 wrew ‘soldier’. 


and —» D 36 


46 ay combination of § G43 Phon. mw, ex. K&S m mwt ‘anew’. 


and & U1 
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G47 ies duckling ° Ideo. in 2g} ¢& ‘nestling’, Hence phon. 27? exx. & Wm 
Ly ‘male’; =e tntst ‘baldachin’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) 2 is used for £3 


OT PEE Eee 1 Amaru. vi. 27,7. Sim. Mu K, vs. 2, 2. 2 Reading, 
Sphinx 19, 59: 8 BURCHARDT § 141. 


48 Wiss! three ducklings k, G47 Det. in ws? s¥ (23?) ‘nest’. Sometimes %? takes the place 
in nest of Bis. 


1 O.K., Gebr. i. 5, with the scene. SID HIE TES 8 Urk. iv. 897, 12, 
qu. p. 96, n. 9. 


49 &®%& ducks’ heads protrud- Ideo. or det. in ~ #8? var. &3? s¥ (2?) ‘bird-pool’, ‘nest’. 


ing from a pool i 1 See 7% 23; Bersh. i. 20, where the water of the pool is clearly marked. 
2 Amarn. vi. 16, 19. Sim. sky, Urk., iv. 898, 9. 8 Bersh., i, 20. 


50 Yp1 twoplovers(?)asmono- In toh rfty? ‘fuller’, ‘washerman ’. 


gram 1 BH. i, 29. One bird only, see BH. iii. p. 6; Mecr i. p. 23. In spite of the 
identity of the consonants rf, this bird seems to be distinct from the lapwing G 23. 
* Reading, MASPERO, Ztudes égyptiennes, i. gt, n. 3; 93, n. 1; AZ. 20, 189. 


51. Get 1 egret (?) pecking at fish Det. in $}\ Ka 4 4m ‘catch fish’. 


VE77 7S. lis! 


52 (=! goose (?) picking up Det. in [{K MS» sam (sum) 8 ‘feed’ (trans. vb.). 


grain 2 TELUS OS Nin Lal Siete 2 See the scenes of ‘ feeding’ (svt), Gem. i. 
II. 12. 5 With fem. infinitive, hence probably caus. 2-lit. 


Sous human-headed bird = Ideo. in X? 42 ‘soul’. 
preceded by yYR7 1 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 37 ; see AZ. 61, 104. 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


54 qe trussed goose or duck Det. in S87 €3! wx ‘wring neck of (birds)’, ‘offer’. For 
unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. in @34} sud, var. Pyr. 


Ce eeeeal aw ‘ d . . 
[F532 snd, later var. |" €3 snd, ‘ fear’ and derivatives. 
1 Stut 1, 239. 2 Pyr. 194. 


Sect. H. Parts of Birds 


Hi 7@ head of pintail duck & In formula of offering as abbrev. of Pe, shaw ‘fowl’ 
G 39 (p. 172). Det. in ®=— 2) wee ‘wring neck of (birds) , 
‘offer’. This type may be used for 7 H 2 in transcribing 


hieratic ms¢ when the crest is absent.’ 


1 Sh. S. 145; see Rec. 38, 200. *% Exx. myt ‘temple’, 4b. 58, 225 mt “really. 
Sh. S. 66; Peas. Br, 76. 
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H2 ~7~ head of acrested bird?! 


3. A head of spoonbill (Pla- 
talea leucorodia; Pyr.) 


4 @ _ headofvulture \\G14 
(Gyps fulvus) 


5 m= wing 


6 [ feather 


CG {i feather as found in 
hieratic } 


7 ae claw 


8 OQ egg 


Phon. det. mt, exx. 2-9? ms ‘temple’ (of head), cf. 
Ze mit ‘real’. Also phon. or phon. det. ws, exx. 
PoNTU wsm ‘ear (of corn)’; TE Ps> wsmw ‘vessel 
(for beer)’. From Dyn. XII in place of 4 H 3 as phon. 
DE (p2k) in TAP | ¢ pee ‘fine linen’. 

1 Heron (?); but a duck mst occurs MAR, Mast, p. 112. 2 Bersh.i. 14, 7. 


3 See H 1, n, 2. 4 Urk. iv. 535, 10. 5 Urk. iv. 828, 7. 16. 6 Dyn. XII, 
Sinai 53,14; Dyn. XVIII, Rec. 29, 165 (collated). 


Phon. det. p:% (p2), ex. 22 yA —=—? Dek ‘prk-cake’. 


1 Pyr. 378=W 486 ( prk-cake). 2 Stut 1, 240. 


Phon. det. 27, ex. “2! xrw ‘terror’. From Dyn. XVIII 
sportive writing in 244? late var. 324% rm ‘people’. 

1 Urk.iv. 43,1. 2 Urk.iv. 965,10. Sim. 2d. 138,75. % Reading, AZ, 20, 188. 

Det. wing, ex. \jme1 duh, var. — jae? dnh, ‘wing’; fly, 


exx. Some? ht ‘fly’; O20 y= * pe ‘fly’. 
LU IUING Je, eh Siar) Ste 2 2b. 88, 13. 3 Sin. R21. 
4 BUDGE, p. 493, 12. 


Ideo. in {7 var. Pyr. ff! swé ‘feather’. Hence phon. sw, 
ex. [i § Sw ‘(the air-god) Shu’. Ideo. as substitute for 
§ C 10, in Sof varr. [2 0% west ‘truth’; in the 
adjective =) msc ‘true’ and related words f is not written, 
nor has it been found in M.E. hieratic in any words from 


this stem. 


1 Pyr. 1566. Reading, see also ec. 38, 62. 2 Rekh. 10, 21. S Urk. iv. 
411, 4, in hm-ntr Met. 


With one or two strokes at side in M. E. hieratic for words 


from the stem sw. 


1 Artificial sign to be used in transcribing from hieratic, see MOLL. Pad. i. no. 237. 
L. E. hieratic uses H 6 for AZ@3¢7Z, 7d. ii. no. 236. 


Phon. s# in Jo.) S34? ‘(the land) Shat’. 


1 Urk, iv. 618, 1. 2 Reading, AZ. 13, 12; Sphinx 1, 256. The sign occurs 
also as det. of #x/¢ ‘claw’ (Pyr. 1779) and as a division of the cubit (PSBA. 14, 
404), in both cases outside our period. 


Det. in [ P{ 01 swhe (Swht)? ‘egg’. The hieratic contraction? 
of & G 39 found in the inverted M.K. method of ex- 
pressing filiation (p. 66, top) appears in Dyn. XIX 
hieroglyphic as the egg 0‘; that sign may be con- 
ventionally used in transcribing the instances in M.K. 
hieratic. In _°,) #4 pr¢‘ patricians’, ‘mankind’ 9 is perhaps 


0 i 
derived from an earlier sign for a clod of earth.® 
1 Ork, iv. 361, 14. 2 Pyr. 1967. 8 AZ. 49, 95. 4 GARD. Siz. 155. 


An isolated Dyn. XII instance seems to occur Sinai 28. See further F 51,0. 4. 
STALL OW, £2" 18" 108 
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Sect. I. Amphibious Animals, Reptiles, etc. 


Tar a) lizard Det. in [LH Wer 1 Latesw ‘lizard’; Fs? $2) ‘lizard’. 
From the latter, phon. css in #\\\! var. #4 var. Pyr. 
—W*4 2 sz ‘many’ and the related words. 


1 Eb. 98, 9. 2 Ramesseum medical papyrus, unpublished. 3 Pyr, 1146, 
2 <> freshwater turtle Ideo. or det. in —Q x9! var. 431? Styw? ‘turtle’. ’. 

DH Tris ( 2 Eb, 86, 12. 3 Writings with ¢ are all late. 
3 *x crocodile Ideo. or det. crocodile, exx. \\ [s~ msh (mzh)} ‘crocodile’ ; 


Wi Gxty ‘crocodile’ ;* however, for the god Sobk 
the sign = I 5* or §4 I q is perhaps invariably used. 
Det. greedy, in Sx ° sku ‘lust after’; {X * Ant ‘be 
greedy’; perhaps also in 2 \\s~° thm ‘voracious (?) 
spirit’; aggression, in }\ = °:d ‘be aggressive’, ‘angry’. 
For obscure reason,’ phon. 74 in S=B® for )\Q\A tty 


‘sovereign’. 

UTR 6s 26, 15 Os 2 Wo, iii. 308. 8 Pt. 296. aY Peasn Bit, 20n. 
2O V0 1 220. Sp Berle Avie ps 25S alle. 7 Tt is just conceivable that by M.K. 
3a@ had already become 3, giving rise to the value ?¢. OV Sn CYNE TA pe 


5* =x archaic stone (?) image Ideo. or det. in | JS? var. = * S64 (S82) ‘(the crocodile-god) 


of a crocodile! Sobk’, Gk. Yovxos. 
1 Dav. Ptah. i. 9, no. 157. Distinguished from ax I 3 also in hieratic, MOLL. 
Pal, i. no. 242. 2 Pyr. 456; Sinaz 23, no. 85. 3 Sinat 35, no. 106. 
° : 3 L . 
4 =" crocodile ona shrine —_Ideo. or det. in | JB var. BA S0é (S04) ‘(the crocodile-god) 
Sobk’. 


1 Exx. Petr. Adyd. iii. 13; Sina 53, 6. 


5 Sp’ crocodile with inward Det. in 14}, asp]? abbrev. sa? s7% (628) * ‘collect’, ‘gather 
curved tail together’. 
1 Petr. Adyd. iii. 29; Dend. 8. 2 Sin. B 23-4. * Seen. I. SST AeA D 


6 #1] piece of crocodile-skin Cf. Ja\\¥? var. J," 2 ikm ‘shield’. Hence (?) phon. 


with spines ? km, exx. Os Kmt ‘Egypt’; flaSynn sém ‘grey-haired’. 
RT Litera peas: 4 Sin. R159. $ Lac, Sare. ii. p. 157. 
7 Moy frog (4rr)} Det. in {493 [ht ‘(the frog-goddess) Heket’. From Dyn. 


XVIII or XIX sometimes as sportive ideo. for ]} wim 
cng ‘repeating life’ as epithet after personal name.’ 
1 Xrr is apparently not known before Dyn, XX. 2 Sphinx 7, 215. 
8 Q tadpole Cf. the O.K. name of a man {==X)! fur, i.e. ‘Tadpole’. 
Hence phon. 4/x in % 4fx ‘one hundred thousand’ (§ 259), 


plur. var. Dyn. XIX [P82 Afnw. 
1 Berl. AZ. i. p. 162. 2.2. ii, 175, G. 
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Ig ~~ horned viper (Cervastes Ideo. perhaps in the name of the XIIth nome of Upper 
cornutus) ° Egypt 4° Dw-ft ‘ Mountain-of-the-Horned-Viper’, for 

which a rare var. with > /¢ occurs ;1 cf. also demotic fy 

‘viper’, Hence phon. f For ,— 2¢ ‘father’ see p. 43, n. 1. 


° Keimer, Ltudes d’égyptologie, VII. 1 SETHE, A/phadet 152; cf. the epithet 
Dw-fit, Pyr. 1358; see too now ALO. ii. 69*, n. I. 


For ft see Pg. For tb see 9 30. For a see.) 35, 


fe) ee) cobra in repose (Maja Cf. Pyr. “\ var. QR? dt* ‘cobra’. Hence phon. d. Some- 
hage, Gk. doris) ° times also, by a false archaism, for = d (§ 19, Oxs. 2). 

° Keimer, Etudes a’ éoyptologie, VII, 41; Miss Murray (JZA. 34, 117) prefers to 
identify with Maja nigricollis. 1 Pyr, 2047. 2 Pyr. 697. 3 Doubtless 
properly #a¢ from the stem wd, cf. Wedyt ‘Edjo’. See AZ. 55, 89; SETHE, Alpha- 
bet 157. 


II 2 two cobras “) I 10 Phon. dd, ex. {S™)]! wdd¢ ‘what had been commanded’. 


——) 


L Sit 1,220. 


For an see M 14... For bn Seeql 5, or sa scedlso.” Por aa see) ¥ 21, 


12 a cobra (erect as on the Det. in JQ? ér¢‘uraeus’. Det. goddesses, especially those 


forehead of the Pha- to whom the appearance of a snake was attributed, exx. 
raoh) Tek, Widyt Edjo’™; =\ 2? Wsrt (W2rt)? ‘the goddess 
Nesret’. 
1 ErM. Hymn. 4, 4; see AZ. 46, 102; the odpaios of HORAPOLLO, Hieroglyphica, i... 
1 See above, p, 73, n. 1a. 2? ErM. Hymn, 3, 2. + Py AGA 
13 g cobra 2 I 12 on the Det. goddesses, exx. Jo2? Wd(y)t ‘Edjo’; JB? ntrt 
basket ~ V 30 ‘goddess’. Asan element in the royal title }Q see G 16. 
1 Urk, iv. 246, 15. 2 Urk. iv. 308, 6. 
14 U_! snake Det. snake, exx. [SY Bw? “fw ‘serpent’; wm! ddft 


‘snake’; possibly also det. worm, but it is doubtful if 


ddf¢t ever had that usually attributed meaning. 
1 Amarn. iv. 4, 3. BS /55 1 Olle 3 Sphinx 4,147; see too JEA. 34, 118. 


15 WN alternative form of last Use as last. 


Sect. K. Fishes and parts of Fishes 
Ki && afish (7tlapia nilotica; Det. in "ex? var. | 23 ind‘ the bulti-fish’. Hence phon. 
Arabic dzd¢c) } 1, Exx, \S* n, ing ‘valley’; VS" ji) ond “wall. 
1 GAILLARD 89. 2 Cairo 584, Io= PIEHL, JH. iii. 75. SIR afte th 
2 <x! a fish (Barbus bynni)*  Phon. det. dw in J>2, dwt ‘abomination’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 83. 2 GAILLARD 49. 8 AZ. 58, 17. 
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K 3 s&! a fish (Mugil cephalus; Det. in e**? edw ‘the béri-fish’. Hence phon. ¢d (ed?) 
Arabic dérz) ? in the title Sed (?)-wer, var. — S== 5 ¢d-mr, ‘administrator 
(of a province)’, probably lit. ‘excavator of canal(s)’. 


1 Del B, 109. 2 GAILLARD 93. 8 Eb. 82, 9. 4 Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 
TOOK OMe Crests tira ka LO: 5 Urk, iv. 952, 13. The writing ¢d in 
GARD. Sin. 152 is not quite conclusive for the O.K. reading. 


4 SX! oxyrbynchus fish (4Zov- Ideo. in «\° 4st ‘oxyrhynchus’. Hence phon. 4,* exx. £3 


myrus kannume) * var. Pyr. =r 4st ‘corpse’; XN? Zerd, var. 
TW. 47 Gt, ‘widow’ 
a , S 
Y Died B. 152. 2 GAILLARD 26. 3 77 111, fem.; the ¢ is written in the 
tomb of Mereruka, A 13, east wall. * Reading, Verbum i. p. 156, top. 
5 Pyr. 474. 1986 oth Hey 1 Svat 3, 5. 
5 e=!a fish (Petrocephalus Phon. det. ds (42) in JS ds, var. O.K. | Ja 202, ‘introduce’, 
bane) * ‘enter’. A very similar fish is used as generic det. fish, 
ex. 4 S54 rmw ‘fish’; fishy smell, ex. & 23° ZnS ‘stink’. 
1 Ex. Rekh. 10. 2 GAILLARD 17. The characteristics are shown in earlier 


forms, Bull. 11, 41. (GR Nb Sig Myf SRC LRAVAOSAN 7 5 Hearst 2, 17. 


7 Q a fish (Zetrodon faha- Det. of 7? St ‘be discontented ’. 


ka) 1 1 GAILLARD 97. 2 Brit. Mus. 159. 
6 4)! fish-scale (also written Ideo. or det. in =\s ? var. 0° usm ‘fish-scale’. 
<2) 1 Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5; not to be confused with \ L 6, Whi, 1S Bip VD) XS 
Rec. 38, 62. 8 Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5. 


Sect. L. Invertebrata and Lesser Animals 
Li ras dung-beetle  (Scava- Ideo, in 4:1 var. Pyr. 5 81? Zprr ‘dung-beetle’. Hence 


° (=) « d 
bacus sacer) phon. @/r in # var. Pyr. S&—°* Zor ‘become’ and 
derivatives. 
1 Eb. 88, 13. 2 Pyr. 697. SIZ PB 
2 Wi bee Ideo. in YZ} dit ‘bee’; also in \Y%>,5 dit? ‘honey’. Hence 


phon. é2¢* in Ye var. Pyr. JloM? dé¢(y) ‘king of Lower 
Egypt’. For « x-sw-dit ‘king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt’ see § 55 and p. 73. 


NIB IGE, be, OF, 2 Coptic ebzo. 8 Reading, AZ. 30, 113. Sey eA. 

2 Bo fly Det. in =A? ff ‘fly’. 
1 From a gold fly given as an honorific decoration, BIssINc, Thebanische 
Grabfunde 6; see PSBA, 22, 167. 2 Urk, iv. 39, 13 893, 12; see AZ. 48, 143. 


4 = common locust (Acry- Det. in of ste sahm (Pyr. znkm?) ‘locust’. 


dinm peregrinum) ; ERE, Relazione ... lavori d. Miss, Arch. ii. p. 171, fig. 156. 
yr. 891. 
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Ls5 x#« centipede Det. in 7 2¢ =! sf (Pyr. 2f2 2) ‘ centipede 3 
1 AZ. 58, 82. 2 Pyr. 669. 
6 _ bivalve shell? For unknown reason, phon. @», in M.E. only in ite 2 Yt, vat. 


ef Wh 4 ® Grd ‘table of offerings’. 


1 BH. iii, p.14. Not to be confused with the fish-scale 4) K6. ? Ok, iv. 163, 7- 
Reading, see Sah. 63; Pyr. 58. 8 S7ut 1, 240. 


i) 1 scorpion (modified for Ideo. in 4} Sr&é ‘(the scorpion-goddess) Serket’, full name 


/ . . 
superstitious —_‘rea- in Pyr. [FefspyR * Srkt-htw ‘ she-who-relieves-the-wind- 
sons) ® pipe . 

l Exx, Sinai 85. 143; Live Th. T. 9. 2 AZ. 51, 49. 57. 8 Pyr. 606; see 
PSBA. 39; 34. 


Sect. M. Trees and Plants 


M1 (\ tree Det. tree, exx. ""() wh¢ ‘sycamore-fig’, ‘tree’, plur. often 
OOO! nhwe; 000? mnw ‘trees’; Ji ds ‘Christ's 
thorn-tree’ , ‘zedk-tree’ ; (\ {13 dem, varr. Pyr. | ROK em, 
\ 505 tmz, (SO * im(s), unidentified tree. From this 
last, phon. é#m, 7m—writings with ())\ are best transcribed 
ism (cf. § 19, Os. 1) —exx. OX 2 éemt ‘charm’, ‘favour’ ; 
Oca? dm(w) ‘tent’. The rather similar sign which 
serves as det. in \\7—()° mer ‘fortunate’ may well depict 


a quite different object. 


1 Urk., iv. 1064, 8. LOAD ING VG Se 8 Urk. iv. 73, 14. 4 Pyr. 699. 
DY Ite 6 Jb, WOPTk AV Gas 12s 3 Del B. 5Y, 4; cl. OKs. Gebr. 
ii.13; M.K., Szu¢ 3, 8; later the det. of mr resembles V 29, see on this. 


2 WW herb Det. ‘plant, flower, exx. | \—= PRR ww ‘reeds’; 2 
hrrt ‘flower’. From }{%&(\?*Znd ‘rush’, phon. 4m, exx. 
{Robs suw ‘vessel’; {XS hnske ‘lock’ (of hair). 
Det. in (fy? ist ‘be light’ (perhaps like \ffe%, zsw 
‘reeds’); hence phon. det. és, exx. ff. &* sy, var. O.K. 
\{o4* zz, ‘tomb’, ‘chamber’; (J ®Q° iswt ‘old times’. 
From |: é ‘reed’ (see on M 17) rarely as sportive writing 
for -2 ‘I’, ‘my’®; hence also for }} as det., ex. Y,7 5 ‘man’, 
From Dyn. XVIII on sometimes as faulty transcription 
of hieratic € T 24 in VE. * thwdy ‘tenant farmer’. 

ISICAC ita 2,103. 2 Voc. Bauer 121. S OTR AV. £325 lle NEG 


DIP EE TG A UX § Urk. iv. 77, 5-6, qu. § 440, 2; sim. 2b 6 cf 
BS ; 6 es : 5 ye . tb. 401, 16, Lb. 
8 PETRIE, Zarkhan i. 80, 19; Med. Habu (ed. Chicago), 140, 60. 
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M3  s— branch Ideo. in =; G¢ ‘ wood’, ‘tree’; hence phon. 4, exx. Zh 
iyw ‘terrace’; 5-4 n§z ‘strong’. Det. wood, ex. Yu 


hény ‘ebony’; wooden objects, exx. BJ! wz ‘column’; 
A leQ? gniw ‘palanquin’, Vertically ¥ in Aja ar, 
var. “)}* dr, ‘search out’, lit. perhaps ‘harpoon’ (vb.) ;° 
here } is probably corruption of an old sign 4 or }.° 


1 Urk. iv. 765,13. * Westc.y,12. % Urk. iv. 384,12. * Thebes, tomb 110. 
© Cf. dt rmw ‘spear fish’, 2. Kah, 33, 16. 6 Pyr. 1105 in dbw ‘curly’, 


4 { palm-branchstrippedof Det. in *«{%) rupi ‘be young’, ‘vigorous’. Hence rv in 


leaves and notched {{ var. Pyr. "ofel rnupé ‘year’, with { ideographically as 
(rare var. {1) to serve symbol; with similar sense ideo. in {g 4:¢-sp ‘regnal year’ 
as tally * (p. 204) and in {{"S 1° suf (from su-nw-f ‘its second’) ‘last 


year’. Possibly ideo. of time (if not phon. det.) also in 
—{o* ¢& ‘time’, ‘season’, where it usually appears in the 
form {M5 o0r{M6. Elsewhere also { is an occasional 
substitute for { M5, { M 6, orf M 7.3 


DEE on 18 JEA. 34, 119, cf. HORAPOLLO I, 3 poivxa; in pictorial repre- 
sentations always with many notches, we JEA. 4, Pl. 4; 30, Pl. 4; MoRET, Royauté 
Pharaonique, figs. 17. 18. 19. 1b Pyr. 965, as designation of Sothis; Coptic 
rompé ‘year’. le Adm, p. 102. 2 Written trw, Urk. iv. 195, 4. =n 
pir ‘see’, Stut 1, 220; Cairo 20538, i. ¢ 3; rupt ‘vegetables’, ‘fruit’, 2d. ii. ¢ 25. 


5 { combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention (palm-branch planted in 
ande X 1 e) in Pyr. {= ¢r, var. { ¢(Z), ‘season’.1 Hence f{ (see on 
M 4 for {) becomes in M.E. characteristic det. in = {o? 
abbrev. {o* ¢v ‘season’. However, { M 6 is a commoner 
substitute for {, though { interchanges with { in some 
uses really belonging only to the latter, exx. © | {+01 pri 
‘battlefield’; —S|{@° 73-mri ‘Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 


1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 Urk. iv. 384, 9. Sim. plur. i(w), 
Sinaigo,19. % Sinai go, 3.11; Zkhern.14. 4 Urk.iv. 32,10. % Urk.iv. 102, 11. 


6 f combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. {=>' ¢v ‘season’. 
and => D 21 In MER .det. in = {o* abbrev: {* 77 ‘season. Hence 
. > a 

phon. det. z, ¢é, exx. 2 {4} tr ‘pray’ (§ 256); JE f]* 27 
2 Oo Rr > 
‘assess’ (taxes); also phon. det. 72, exx. = |{'7,° p72 

‘battlefield’; —S{@® 73-mri ‘Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 
1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132, where a word rr ‘season’ is perhaps unneces- 
sarily assumed. 2 Urk. iv. 343) 13. 3 Urk. iv. 195, 8. 4 Rekh. 3, 28. 


PO OPR AV. 38), 145 6 Urk, iv. 325, 15. (P)-¢-aeré is Tirluupis in a fragm. of 
Ephorus, there wrongly given as a name of the Delta only, GARD. Sz. 81. 
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M 7 i combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. "4 rupé ‘be 


and o O 3 young’, ‘vigorous’! Hence, in M.E., ideo. or det. in 
~ olf 4h)? var. { ° vnpi ‘be young’ and derivatives. 
1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 Amarn, Vv. 247, QUI. 3 Urk. iv. 


182,17. More often thus abbreviated in rnf¢ ‘ vegetables’, ‘fruit’, 72. 7. S. i. 145 
Urk. iv, 1167, 10. 


8 2% pool with lotus flowers Ideo. in #371 var. Pyr. —}\x3'? 3? ‘lotus pool’, ‘meadow’. 
Hence phon. $9, exx. #3 }\j] sv ‘appoint’, ‘command’ ; 
es WS Sed ‘dig’. In group-writing (§ 60) 2% or 25 \ is 
used for 5.2 From Pyr. | }\\e234 27 ‘be inundated’, ideo. 
or semi-ideo. in S var. So var. O.K. \yzse*® 264° 
‘inundation season’ (p. 203). 


1 Exx. Rec. 24, 180, where the reading 32 is unnecessarily assumed. 2 PYF A223. 
8 BURCHARDT§ 110, 4 W0.33. 5 Urk.i.25. ® Reading, AZ. 38,103; 41, 89. 


9 = lotus flower Ideo. or det. in =) ! s$w, var. Pyr: __—_#) ? 25sn, var. M.K. 
11°)“ lotus « 
1b, 44, 21; Urk. iv. 1162, 9. 2 Pyr, 266. 8 Cairo 20093, & 
TOM yoelotus) bud Det. in ) Je? zhdé ‘lotus bud’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 55. 2 Urk. iv. 918, 12. 


11 t= flower on long twisting Ideo. or det. in =f? var. S@—s=* wan ‘offer’. In late 
stalk? Dyn. XVIII also erroneously in place of = F 46 as det. 
in [J®=" * w(s)dbw ‘shores’. 


SIII 
1 Hier. p. 28. The forms in Pyr. do not suit this interpretation very well. 


FIZ Pape 8 _Orkvivads2, 3. Slims Lyre. Er2%. * Amarn. iii, 20. 
452, aA 7 


{tb 1 aww 


12 i leaf, stalk and rhizome Ideo. in {, | 5)! G:w nw ssn ‘lotus plants’. Hence phon. 


of lotus ° &:, exx. J @ ‘thousand’; [lJ \ 4h var. lel 4h? 5G ‘re- 
member’. In group-writing (§ 60) J or ]\ is used for Z.° 
° Ann. 48, 92. £6. 43, 6. > Siut 1, 267. $ BURCHARDT, § 100, 
13 { stem of papyrus Ideo. in J! wed ‘papyrus column’, cf. Pyr. £\ J: ? wd ‘papyrus’. 


Hence phon. wd in Yj var. Pyr. {7° wed ‘be green’ 
and derivatives. From M.K., phon. w(s)@ as substitute 
for } V 24, exx. [¥*)* sw()d, older var. [}® jswd, ‘hand 
over’, ‘bequeath’; {§,5,5 w(s)d@&, var. Pyr. Bf] * wah, 


‘pour out’ 
1 Ork. iv. 843, 10. 2 Pyr. 1875. SLi lBaOs had hp tly Ue 
OTHE OV' TY, Cyr 2OOYs 


14 hn combination of {M13 Phon. wd, w(s)d, exx. h}S8—! Wid-wr ‘the sea’, lit. ‘the 
Andvstilel OC great green’; [l*h}? szw(s)d ‘hand over’, ‘bequeath’. 
1 Sh, S. 40-1. 2 Urk, iv. tat, 8. 
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Mi5 Ak clump of papyrus with Det. papyrus and watery regions, exx. l=iSk idhw 
buds bent down ‘swamps’ (of the Delta) ; \egk 1 dy¢ ‘ papyrus-marsh ’. 
Phon. det. wf in -£\ yeskra 2 w2h(y) ‘hall of the Inunda- 
tion’ from the Pyr. stem | yegk ® 242, whence rem * 2G 
‘thicket’ (of papyrus). Hence phon. +% (or ideo. ?) in 
ya? var. Pyr. Woe fho* 34-d27¢ ‘Chemmis’ (a Delta 
place), possibly understood as ‘ Papyrus-thicket of the 
King of Lower Egypt’.*4 Det. in =) fo varr. (LK, F 
T3-mhw ‘ Lower Egypt’, ‘the Delta’, whence RY mh-s 
‘the crown of Lower Egypt’. a 


1 Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, 1914, 219. 2 AZ. 40, 48. 8 Pyr. 280. 

=*Coffins,.o) 2) © 207, 8b ERM. Hymn. 15, I. Se Pyr. 2190; without 

inversion, JZ A. 24, Pl. Il, 3. 6. 3d See, however, JEA. 30, 54, n. 3. 
fo) 


aVAZ AA, 10; BT) 20; 


16 ale clump of papyrus Phon. #7, exx. FI 4h var. fA! 2 ‘would that!’ (§ 238); 
{PH Zé ‘capture’. In group-writing (§ 60) F or FR 
is 2.2 As O.K. det. in =? Z+mhw ‘the Delta’ and 
related words {f is often replaced in M.E. by 4 M 15, 
but exx. with #f are still fairly common,* exx. #° Z?- 
mhw ‘the Delta’; £]}2¢° mh-s ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. 


1 Brit. Mus. 562, qu. § 364. 2 BURCHARDT § 94. STU shin O41 elOlsel as 
AVAL AAA 10; 5 Louvre C172; Urk. iv. 583, 7. 6 Brit. Mus. 574, 6. 


ig l flowering reed Ideo. in |.&1z ‘reeds’. Hence phon.z. For Q_y see § 20. 


In group-writing (§60) |] corresponds to Hebr. », | 4} tox.* 


1 Bersh. ii. p. 19. Sim. ZO. 49, 2. 2 See the full discussion Verbum i. 
§§ 121-4. % BURCHARDT, § 16; cf. ALBRIGHT, Vocalization, pp. 33-4; 36-7. 


18 combination of | M17 ‘In Ql» z ‘come’ and the related words. 
and a D 54 


19 heaped conical cakes Det. in |) Jel! abbrev. B) 2 * e202 ‘ offering’, ‘ pile 


between reed | M 17 of offerings’ and the related verb.® 
j j 0 © Dav. Kekh. Pl. 493 p. 44, De 5. EM LAC Zit 4,07. 2 Urk. iv. 769, 3- 
and sign like | U 36 Fnee 5 


20 QQ reeds growing side by _Ideo. or det. in fl©QQ) varr. QQ), QQ) s@¢ (s2¢)* ‘marshland , 
side ‘country’ and its derivative QQ)\y$ s@¢y ‘peasant’. Occa- 
sionally phon. sm (sm) like QW M 21, ex. [QQQH4* sv 
‘occupation ’, ‘ pastime’. 
1 Pyr, 275. 2 Urk, iv. 462,13. Sim. sw‘ succour ’, Dend. 15, 15. 
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Mot like the last, but with 


a loop at the side 


22 i rush with shoots ° 


(22) ane two rushes with shoots 


23 ik plant regarded as typi- 
cal of Upper Egypt 
(probably form of 4, 
M 26, but without 
flowers) 


Cf. Pyr. “a Je}! ufdt ‘germination’, ‘shooting up’. 


Ch Pyrex gee rashes 2 


Ideo. in 47% swe (Swe) ‘the fwe-plant’.} 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Ideo. or semi-ideo. in WS! sm, var. Pyr. [I Wl? sv, 


‘herb’, ‘plant’, Hence phon. sm (Sm), ex. [|S W]* sam 
“succour ’. 


1 Urk, iv. 775, 15. a Py7. 1722. 
is almost like D61. But see Pyr. 892. 


8 Brit. Mus. 1164, 1, where the form 


Hence 
phon. 26 in } Je 3s var. Pyr. “SJ 4? VG6e ‘(the vulture- 
goddess) Nekhbet’. 


° According to LorET in Griff. Stud. 308 the marsh club-rush ( Heleocharts palus- 
tris). 1 Pyr. 4; Sah. Text, p. 109. LLY EI20, 


Hence |} is phon. 2m, exx. 
1} var. Lf un ‘this’ (§ 110); 1] A\Sx muni ‘be weary’. 


SI a, rh 


Hence phon. sz 
(sw)? ex. LE swt ‘but’ (§ 254). The word } © ® var. 
LW? ‘king of Upper Egypt’ probably originally read né- 
swt ‘he who belongs to the swé-plant’, but before M.K. 
had become “"} 4 zsw (uzw); $4 2 ‘kingship’ is perhaps 
to be read xzsyt. For i x-sw-dit ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’ see §55. Sometimes } is inaccurately used 
for } M 24 or} M 26.4 In group-writing (§ 60) }} stands 
jors.5 

1 AZ. 49, 18. 2 Reading from O.K. varr. of fvzsw ‘elder’; also from other 
words cited Wo. iv. 60, 2; 65,135 74, 2; cf. too the exceptional writing of szush 


‘make broad’, /khern. 24. SAZ AQy nt Wel, 38, 00. ALS aaa 
5 BURCHARDT § 106. 


24 L combination of } M 23 With sportive pictorial intention (plant sw¢ growing from 


and = D 21 


mouth 7),’ phon. vsw in Pyr. } 8? rSw¢ ‘South’ and the 
related words.? In M.E. ‘South’ is LS sy. 


1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iy. § 132. 3 Pyr 470. SAM Any Te 


25 +}: confusion of } M 24 Faulty writing either for words connected with } 8 rswé 


and «. M 261 


‘South’, ex. 48,7? vsyw ‘southerners’, or for words 
connected with 7s Sycw ‘ Upper Egypt’, ex. }:0 ° zz 
Smc ‘Upper Egyptian corn’, 

1 AZ. 44, 22. 


2 Urk. iv. 909, 3. 8 PSBA, 18, 196. 
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M 26 uF sedge(?)° growing from Probably as a flowering specimen of } M 23, ideo. in pH! 
a sign for land re- var. 2? Smew ‘ Upper Egypt’, the reading of which is 
sembling — N 17 given by —=\—' var. O.K. =X 4 Smee ‘make music’. 

Hence phon. swe in 42° Smcyt ‘chantress’, ‘singer’, 


° See above, p. 73, n. 10. Depicted as a desert plant, JEQUIER, Monument 
Junéraire de Pepi I, ii, Pl. 43. Identified with } M 23, but with flowers, A@?2. 
Katro 12, 80. IT BL. i, 20, Tay sseevdZ. 445.0. 2 rk. iv. '583; 2\; OF, 14: 


AVE NG Gk *Gebra tiny. 5 Cairo 20142, d. 
27 ad combination of M26 In #e! Sme(w) ‘Upper Egypt’. Also phon. se in Heo 
and 1 D 36 var. a ® smtyt ‘chantress’, ‘singer’. 
WO RAV 5305 12 TU, TES (Ses thy 31s 
28 sls combination of 4 M26 In the title S&} varr. Sh, WAAR wr maw Sme(w) 
and. V 20 ‘greatest of the tens of Upper Egypt’. 
1 AZ, 44,18; SETHE, Zah/worte 40, n.7. Some varr, have M 23 instead of M 26. 
29 pod from some sweet- Cf. {()? ~a@m ‘ndm-tree’. Hence semi-phon. zdm in {\\f 
smelling tree? var. Pyr. 4 §\° zd ‘sweet’ and the related words. The 


tree or wood |I[l{ 0) 4 var. [lls 5 ssadneis possibly a later 
deformation of an O.K. word [IJ séd or [QQ ssdm.* 


) Hier. p. 26. 2 Urk.iv. 73,14. Formerly taken to be the ‘carob-tree’, but 
see AZ.64,51. % Pyr.1172. 4 Weste.7,13. %Lkhern.12. & Wo.iv. 279, 7. 


30 i a sweet-tasting root? = _Ideo. or det. in J" var. [)]1 67 ‘sweet’ and derivatives. 
IORI. 7405 5. 


. . . — 
31 1 stylised rhizome of a Det. in —§ rd ‘grow’. 

lotus (Dyn. x Vit I) ? Very variable in shape, exx. Urk. iv. 749, 5; CARTER and NEWBERRY, Jom 
of Thoutmosis IV, 46160. The explanation here substituted for ‘plants growing in 

a pot?’ of the rst ed. is that given by KEIMER, Ann. 48, 89. 
22 \)” Dyn. XII var. of last Use as last. A similar sign sometimes in hieratic erron- 

. — 
eously borrowed from vd ‘grow’ in — Jes 7(w)d ‘be 


strong ’.? 
1 Bersh. ii. 21. 2 Sin. B 76. 108; one would have expected ®& T 12. 


33 %89 grains of corn (also Ideo. in jo var. Pyr. |.0,14¢ ‘barley’, ‘corn’ and its varieties 
0 i¢ Mh ‘Lower Egyptian corn’ and s 24 Swe ‘Upper 


: 


a YL 


written Sor \ 
e ’ awe, a 3 > ‘ 
Egyptian corn’? Det. corn, ex. “7: ° Wri ‘(the 
grain-god) Nepri’. 
1 Compare Pyr. 1748 with 2b. 1950. 2 AZ. 44, 19. DW OUL PD veh, 


5 => = 1 6 ’ 
34 ¥ bearded ear of emmer Ideo. or det. in J=$ dd¢, var. $).0.! dty, ‘emmer . 
1 Already Dyn. XI, PSBA. 18, 202, 9. Sim. BH. i, 8, 21. 


35 CQ heap of corn Det. in 85,5} chew ‘heaps’; also in BJ ? wé2 ‘overflow’. 


it 
1 Dvel B. 79. Sim. 7b. 74. 2 Puy. 36. 
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M36 © bundle of flax stems Phon. dv,? exx. © dr ‘since’ (§ 176); “2° udré ‘hold fast’. 


. ° e ’ 

showing the bolls’ Det. in =5,5.3 dm; ‘bind together’. 

(sometimes misin- ° See the picture Pahert 3. 1 Dyn. XII, Mezr ii. 17, no. 30. * Reading, 
3 Pyr. 582 (drt ‘ hand’), 3 Urk, ivy. 612, 15, but rather different from dy, #0. g. 


terpreted ') 
37 iff}! bundle of flax stems Phon. ay like ps M 36. 
(OK. formofaM 36) 1 Exx. Dyn. V, Sah. 28; Gemn. i. 13; Dyn. XII, Meer ii. 17, no. 28. 


38 Wh? bundle of flax (O.K.; Det. in O.K. [Xm Ar (?),? var. Dyn. XII SV ® week (?), 
specialized variantof — /(?), ‘flax’ and in =:>w‘ dm: ‘bind together’. 


1 MONTET 194. 2 Reading, Rec. 25, 159. SBA. i036: 4 Sah. 8; 
™ M 37) Dyn. XVIII form differs slightly from f M 36, see there n. 3. 


39 © basket of fruit or grain Det. vegetable offerings, ex. {5 ~upt ‘vegetables’, ‘ fruit’. 
1 Exx, O.K., Medum 16 (d3b ‘ figs’); Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 93 (rnpt, hnkt). 


40 q bundle of reeds Cf. Jffle &2 zszv ‘reeds’. Hence phon. Zs (éz), exx. \f- is 
(éz)3 ‘tomb’; 4% #4 éswd ‘crew’. 
1 Elaborate forms, O.K., Medum 13; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 20. a EOS IG; E30 
SaBxs OVK Orhan inl0y 4< * Sh. S073 Alle 25, E13. 

° ° ? = 
41 ~—_ log of wood stripped of Det. wood, exx. >= ¢s ‘cedar’ (properly ‘pine’ or ‘ fir’) ; 

its branches (Dyn. B=? wen ‘juniper (?)’; WL? wer(w) ‘meru-wood’. 
XVIII) 1 1 See Ann. 16, 33. O.K. forms, see Pyr. 590. 634; Palermo stone, 6, 2-4. 

; 2 Urk. iv. 373, 4. 

42 ee flower? Phon. wz, exx. 9? wndw ‘short-horned cattle’; {+ Ais 


hw ‘be young’; -+4)* var, SH 4° wan ‘eat’. Not 
distinguished from + Z 11 in the earliest hieratic, and re- 
placed by the latter sign in M.K. hieratic,° as also regularly 


in later hieroglyphic. 


1 See Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 960. OT head¥e. 7105 7 S Urk. iv. 365, 17. 
4 Brit. Mus. 614, vert. 2; see Rec. 34, 214. 5 LAC, 7A. 22,93 see ZG, tar; 
6 MOLL. ai. i. no. 564. 


43 eh vine on props (var. Det. vine in JS")? z(:)r(7)é, var. O.K. (RSP)8 tert, 
tp ) ‘vine’; various notions connected with the vine, exx. 
Qs PLS var. Yt éxp ‘wine’; UNV) ® var. PAY) s 
&iny ‘gardener’; fruit generally, exx. = QR J}*)\ ,°7 dvd 
“figs (SV) 8 iia teteuit 
* Thus with a vessel or basket Dyn, XIJ, BH. i. 17 (#79); Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 
112 (ip); Puy. 12 (Aim). In O.K, and often later the vessel or basket is absent, 


see DAV.. Ptah, i. 10, nos. 166. 173. a OFReAVe 935 21 SHUR. AnlOseatas 
* BH.i. 17. © Cairo 20167,52, § BH.i. 29. 1 Sin, B81. *® Eb. 86, 1. 


44 \ thorn? Det. in "2? sv¢ ‘thorn’. Possibly it is the same sign, if 
not a mere triangle, which serves as ideo. or det. in {|_2 


var. |\]° spd (spa) * ‘sharp’ and the related words. 
BIRR Sy MOE 2 Ed. 88, 4. 8 Urk. iv. 535, 10. GEL VT ELUROS 
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Sect. N. Sky, Earth, Water 


Ni = sky Ideo. or det. in 2S var. = ft ‘sky’. Det. sky, exx. So9 
Nwt ‘(the sky-goddess) Nut’; & = var. Pyr. | % =! 


hrt ‘heaven’, lit. ‘the distant one’; high, in “S'=3? «fz 
‘hang’. In A3 var. O.K. Jf % =..$* Un-hrt ‘(the god) 
Oniris’ = isa later interpretation, since the name origin- 
ally meant ‘he who fetched the distant one (fem.)’.5 From 
hr¢ ‘heaven’, phon. £ry, Arw in & \ var. hry ‘above’ 
and the related words. In two words for ‘gate’ = is 
derived from earlier signs for a gateway like [] or {/},* 
namely in “@ (== ° rw¢y ‘the double gate’ and in 287 f¢, 
var. = § ZyZ, var. O.K. m°_® 4é, ‘ portal’, whence the 
title 1° var. [XI ®m)l 2 yk smsw hyt ‘elder of the 
portal’, There is perhaps a similar contamination in 
Op) 44 ‘ceiling’. 


IBA vp 2 Amada 18. 8 Cairo 20057, a. 2; 20380. = (Edita, he isk. 
MS MOLOP AST Pp 5a Rwwt, see Wo. ii. 404, 1. 8 S72. RO. 7 Cairo 20230, a. 
SUSE Nah. 9 Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. 10 Cairo 20035, 4; 20086, h. r. 
1 4Z. 60, 64. 12 Urk, iv. 429, 7. 


2 ies sky with a broken (?) Det. night, exx. S37 abbrev. J? grh ‘night’; SeT * wh 


zw3s-sceptre | S 40(?) “TMONE «acarkness, exx, = Sol okey ‘darkness 22s 

suspended from it chhw ‘dusk’. 

(Dyn. XVIII) 1 Thebes, tomb 93. 2 Cairo 20738, 6.  % Sint 3,10, qu.§ 212. 4 Sin. B254. 
3 ne 1 O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Pyr. 263. According to the ingenious theory of Mlle M. CHATELET an oar (or 
sceptre, N 2) suspended from the sky broken and bound up to symbolize darkness, 
Bull, 18, 21. 


4 Tr? moisture falling from  Ideo. or det. dew, rain, exx. ="! zd¢, var. | \="Tr? abbrev. 
thesky(Dyn. XVIII) "TP? dad, ‘dew’; & Yl eonmr* sxy¢ ‘rain-storm’. 
PONE SEAT s D1) Why OM, ST ZUIO 0; 4 BUDGE, p. 481, 4. 


OETA Ideo. or det. in —,0 var. © v¢ ‘sun’, ‘day’; | So var. ° Arw 
‘day’; © in dates reads sw (p. 203). Det. sun or actions 
of sun, exx. fo sw ‘sun’; BJS won ‘rise’; day, exx. 
IS sf ‘yesterday’; S<G wrs ‘spend all day’; time 
generally,’ exx. &O% wnwé ‘hour’; §°y'o chew ‘period’; 

flo (x)z£z ‘eternity’. For © see = N 23. 


1 Development of this use, see SETHE, Zeztrechnung (II), 29. 
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N 6 w sun with uraeus (Dyn. Ideo. or det. in wo! var. YW? ve ‘sun’, 


XVITI) 1 Weste. 11, 5. 2 Ex. p. 291. 
v4 o combination of o N 5 Abbrev.! for £9 bo hrt-hrw ‘day-time’, ‘course (of day)’, 
and m T 28 lit. ‘what belongs to the day’. 
1 Ex. Ur. iv. 992, 4. 
8 sunshine Det. (or ideo.) sunshine, exx. [ye $a! var. RRA? sew (Pyr. 


i#4w) ‘sunshine’; 0) x? psd ‘shine’; BJ'Q var. a* won ‘rise’, 
From this last, phon. wé2 in Q89° var. cJoeS* whnw 
‘wound’. Phon. 4ummé in a}\\SvoB4? var. 9,78 var. 
Pyr. fom § Son ® Lamme ‘the sun-folk’ of Heliopolis. 


BV OFERV. 553.9: 2 Urk. iv. 19, 11. 8 Urk. Vv. 55, 4- 4 Urk. iv. 585, 12. 
5 £6. 107, 8, © #6.67,1. % Urk.iv. 17,7. ° Cairo20498>-“* £97, 139, 


9 © moon with its lower Ideo. or det. in © Q\w? psdutyw, varr. 2S 2wt psdn, 
half obscured (Dyn. var. Pyr. o}° psdtyw, ‘New-moon festival’. Hence phon. 
ev Wt) det. psd in 27] psat® ‘divine ennead’, ‘company of nine 

gods’. This sign is liable to confusion with the loaf @ X 6. 


1 Cairo 34002 = LACAU, PI. 3. Sim. BH.i. 24,1. *% Urk.iv.177,9. * Uk. iv. 
4 4) » lee 
ak 4 Urk. iv. 836, I. 5 Pyr. 794. 6 Reading, AZ. 47, 8. 


10 © alternative form of last Use as last. 


(Dyn. XVII I) I MOLL. Lal, i. nO. 5735 

II AN crescent moon (also Ideo. or det. in (fA varr. |-—}), & ith ‘moon’; hence 
vertically )! or (? phon. det. or abbrev. in ®-a}7>? var, “os* wrk ‘carob 
when used as det.) beans’. Combined with * N 14, ideo. in $G var. 4 


sd ‘month’; for the reading cf. an O.K. personal name 
IN}? 2ddw and Satidic edd¢ ‘month’; in dates abbre- 
viated as A, ex. 7) bd 3 ‘month 3’ (§ 264). In 4tA 
abbrev. ~ ssp‘ palm’ (as measure § 266, 1) the sign has 
doubtless a different pictorial origin.® In some inscriptions 
-s is written for = sfr, F 42.7 

SERS Wey. 2 Pyr, 1104; Ur. iv. 813, 5. SPecoah lh he 4 Rekh. 12; 


cf, £6. 1 HG. 5 See WV6.i.8; nevertheless the usual reading 76d is retained 26. i. 65. 
§ MOLL. Pal. i. no. 680; ii. no. 680. 7 Paheri 5, row 3. 


12 _ alternative form of last In )-a{(! varr. ~,? <3 ith ‘moon’. 
(Dyn. XVIII) 1 Urk. iv. 808, 4. SLOAN IRE Mey Wa Aer Ve 8 Urk. iv. 30, 4. 13. 


13. 3 combination of half of Ideo. in R"™w! var. P?... ué* ‘half-month festival’. 
ax Nitrand * N 14 1 Urk.iv.112,8. 2 BH.i.24. % Reading unknown, see W2. ii. 198, 2; iv. 147, 
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N14. > star 


15 @ star in circle 


16 —=' flat alluvial land with 
grains of sand +» 
N 33 beneath it 


17 ==? alternative form of = 
N 16 
18 c sandy tract* 


19 &> the last twice repeated 
(often small s) 


Ideo. or det. in [J var. * sd3, var. Pyr. [J \x?! $42, ‘star’; 
hence phon. or phon. det. sé (62), exx. [J* RY var. 
* IX} 502 ‘teach’ (with derivatives); [J sé? ‘door’. 
Det. star, constellation, exx. fle\ $44? AZsgtyw ‘the 
Great Bear’; | Spat ‘Sothis’; time as indicated by 
stars, exx. $ #6d ‘month’, see N 11; &°OS4 var. *? wnwt 
(1) ‘hour’, (2) ‘priesthood’. Also semi-phon. dw, exx. 
* Wo @wit ‘morning’; *Y var. Pyr. =£\* * dw? ‘adore’ 
(in the morning). In the word *& ‘netherworld’ (origin- 
ally the place of the morning twilight,’ popularly known 
as ‘the Duat’ and in this work still transliterated dwt) 
the very common Pyr. var. =\\ 6 at probably indicates 
that the w had fallen and that the pronunciation already 
approximated to the Old Coptic é, ¢éz.° 

1 Pyr. 1038. 2IEAC. 2108205150. 5 As ‘priesthood’, Kof¢. 8, 4. 
4 Pyro 1087, 5 SETHE, Pyr., Commentary, I 49. CP AZaa Sasi. 

Ideo. in ®5) var. XG varr. Pyr. =e? —fle? a(w)z 
‘netherworld’, see N 14, at end. 

1 BUDGE, p. 14, 12. 2 Pyr. 5. 8. 802 and after. SIM Als Ope 


oF 
varr 


= 
a Stee ol), 


Ideo. in 


rag == ¢?‘earth’,‘land’. Hence phon. 
Linitace). exes er ssa oimnystery jeaqsectet ml ne eroup. 
writing (§ 60) =~ is phon. 42 Det. land, in ‘a) dé ‘estate’, 
whence also in ‘A) d ‘eternity’; ‘Qed de ‘serf’. 


1 O.K. exx. Pyr.75; 7t 49.  % Cairo 20088, c12; 20683,@8. 8% BURCHARDT 
§ 132; an ex. under O 29, n. 5, <SGARD? S275 7702s 5 Voc. Bauer 34. 


Use as last. 


1 Common at all periods. As det. land in Dyn. III, see exx. under N 22. 


"| var. ;, ?w? ‘island’. In group-writing (§ 60) 


is phon. 2,2 ex. —,, }4 4 Zvé ‘ Yareth’ (Syrian place- 


Ideo. in 
- 
name). Det. desert or foreign country, exx. 492 var. 
<= +t ‘horizon’, more exactly the land of the sun-rise ;° 
\& Lhnw ‘Libya’; tim St ‘Asia’; cf. too e D 8.* 
Different signs, but with similar outline, are (1) the gar- 
ment =, see after S 26; (2) the cake =, see after X 4; 


(3) the oval, see = Z 8. 


1 Exx. showing the sand, D. e/ B. 10 (¢3-dsr); Puy. 36 (Stt). ? Reading from 
old varr, of #wy ‘deprive of a ship’, Pyr. 1429. 1742. 8 BURCHARDT § 21. 

SOAR le (Oils 237 5 See under N 27. 6 In Pyr. 628. 707 also of sea 
in W3d-wr ‘the great green’, as var of <3 N 37. 


In 1 Ar-sgty, var. Pyr. KGS) |? Wr-2Gtz, ‘ Horus-of-the- 
horizon’, ‘ Harakhti’. 
1 Urk, iv. 590, 13, qu. § 507, 2. 2 Pyr. 337. 
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N20 = tongue of land Det. in } J—=! var. Pyr. | JP ? wd ‘sand-bank’, ‘shore’. 
Hence phon. wa@é in =JS ® var. Pyr. | Joa * wad ‘turn 
back’ and derivatives. From O.K. onward a sign of like 
appearance is used in (|=) 40-sd ‘jubilee’, ‘ Sed- 
festival ’.® 


SIO MIE VOM Beye Ls 8 Louvre C 166. 4 Pyr. 808. 
5 Exx, Dyn. VI, Hamm. 63; Dyn. XII, Koft. 9; Dyn. XVIII, D. el B. 37. 


21 S&S _ tongue of land Det. land, especially in | Ps abbrev. 2, s 7d ‘bank’, ‘region’ 
(dual ** édéwy ‘the two banks’, i.e. ‘Egypt’).1 More 


widely used in Dyn. XVIII, then often taking the place of 
_, & ‘earth’; tS? sh ‘fields’; 


> 1 Rii3 


earlier x N 23, exx. 
=2I >? dmi ‘town’. 
BAI VG Miser 2 Rekh. 3, 18, qu. Exerc. XXX, (iii). 3 Urk. iv. 893, 7. 


22 (>?! sandy tongue of land In wd, see O.K. varr. under N 20. Det. land, exx. Dyn. 
(O.K. prototype of Il ¢S* cht ‘field’; (OQ\)—* sp7 * field”. 


both — N 20 and 1 Showing the sand, Munich, Inv. 204 (Abu Gur&b, Dyn. V). Sim. but reversed, 
Dav. Ptah. i. 11, no. 219= Ptah. (E.R.A.) 31, in the title Ary wad, like last. 
sai 211) 2 Berl. AZ. i. p. 79, 8. 10. 8 Berl. 4/. i. p. 93. Sim. git, Urh. i. 12, 7. 


23 ix irrigation canal (Dyn. Det. irrigated land, exx. |, # ‘land’; gy, és ‘boundary’ ; 


a If 


XI-XVIII;_ early in Dyn. XVIII = tends to be replaced by s N 21. In Dyn. 
identical with,’ and XI-XII @ or © is found as det. of time, probably corrupted 


clearly a mere dif- from © as used in words for ‘ to-morrow’ and ‘ yesterday ’,? 
ferentiation of, = Exx, — 10°77 “season: ae Ee | 
N 36) ut Dyn. XI, BIssING-BRUCKMANN, Denkmiler 33 A (idbwy); Dend. 11 A (¢?). 
2° AZ, 34; 28; Kec. 35, 80, 87h. Le Soieta; Wear i i16(4). Sim ges 
4, Pl. 8, 10 (CACw), 4 BH.i. 8,19. Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 3 (Chtw). 


24 uaz land marked out with Ideo. or det. in [3g varr. loAgE, S sA(s)¢ (p22) 1 ‘district’, 
irrigation runnels ‘nome’; also in *@ as¢¢(?)? ‘estate’. Det. province, exx. 
& 73-wr ‘nome of Abydus} 7y2= Smcw ‘Upper Egypt’; 
also garden, in }, = ° Asp (Pyr. 22p)* ‘ garden’. 
1 Lac. Sarc. ii. 132; the reading Sp7 is suggested also by some varr. of the place- 


name Sf?, see AZ. 58, 81, n. 20; 82,n. 4. 2 Reading, seeon ++ Aa 8. 
§ Mission V 283. <j. 120: 


25 ) sandy hill-countryover Ideo. or det. in & var. [fry! Gest (GsSt) ‘hill-country’, 


v 
—_ 


edge of green culti- ‘foreign land’. Det. desert, exx. ~~ varr. pay? 4° 

vation smt (zmt) ‘ desert’, ‘necropolis’; © 2, 4r¢ ‘upland tomb’ ; 
Fin, #Ott ‘east’; also foreign countries, ex. —S dom 
Rinw ‘Retjnu’, ‘Syria’. Ideo. in 5? var. Pyr. [Ko 4 * 
fT; ‘(the desert-god) Ha’. 


1 Urk, iv. 343, 16; 373, 11; cf. O.K., MarR. Mast. p. 188. 2 Cairo 1622, 
cf. O.K. Gebr. ii. 8; smyt, Cairo 20011. 3 Proof in title imy-r smwt izbtt, see 
Hier, p. 31; other exx., Stvt i. 314. 322. <Py7. Ol. 
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N26 W™  sand-covered mountain 
over edge of green 
cultivation 


27 (Q) sun rising over moun- 
tain 


28 @G_ hill over which are the 
raysoftherisingsun! 


29 J sandy hill-slope?! 


30 <)'mound of earth with 
shrubs ? 


31 = road bordered by 
shrubs? 


32 vy lump of clay or dung 
(0.K,) 


Ideo. in 4 dw! ‘mountain’, plur. uw? dww. Hence phon. 
dw* (later dw), exx. ul dwi ‘call’; [Jude 34dw 
‘Abydus’; &° wxdw ‘short-horned cattle’. 

1 Coptic toow. The proposal to read 4Ay mny-f in the well-known title of Anubis 
‘he who is upon his mountain’ (Rec. 35, 228) needs further investigation. 
Sis He STs Gy. 8 Reading, see pdw, Pyr. 1013; cf. Voc. Bauer, p. 70. 

Ideo, in | var. Pyr. &.8—! 242 ‘horizon’ (properly the place 
in the sky where the sun rises) ? and its derivatives. 

SPY FL Bas 2 Bull. 17, 189. 


Ideo. in Pyr. ©? Ge ‘hill of the sunrise’ and in ©, £¢ ‘appear 
in glory’. Hence phon. £+,3 ex. —K.» Sem, var. [Wat 
itm, ‘approach’. 


1 DE Buck, De egyptische voorstellingen betreffende den oerheuvel, Leyden, 1922, 
p- 63. 2 Pyr. 542. 3 Wo. iii. 243, 2 quotes an O.K. word in which the 
sign @ is preceded by the alphabetic signs for 24¢; Coptic also points to &¢ rather 
than &r, 4 GARD. Sin. 33. 


Cf. aK WY) var. Pyr. za A? 4 hill’, ‘height’. Hence 
phon. &. 
1 Exx. showing sand, MJe7r ii. 17, nos. 36. 37. 3’ Pyr. 1652. 


1 <> ey FLY G 2 
Ideo. or det. in & var. | RAD wet ‘mound’. 
1 Exx, Dyn. 1V, Medum 11; Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 116. 2 Bull. 3, 145. 


Ideo. or det. in £\ yes var. =* wet ‘road’ and related words. 
Det. road, exx. =) Yee mtn ‘road’; 2 =5 frit ‘road’ 
(with related words); travel, in #% ¢y ‘mount up’ and 
derivatives ; position in general, exx. == ¢ ‘here’ (§ 205) ; 

—les x-sy ‘entirely’ (§ 205); 2 Wee f/f? ‘that’ (§ 110) ; 

distance, in {X(\[M@: Zuzty ‘period’. Abbrev. 47 (see 

2 =» hré ‘road’ above) in fs** var. O.K. J} =. $3 

In-hrt ‘(the god) Onitris’4; in = for &% §s:— hrw-r 

‘besides’ (§ 179); and for superstitious reasons in place 

of \\ &r ‘Horus’ on M.K. coffins’; also abbrev. ws in 


** wr ‘fall into’ a bad state.°® 
1 Exx. O.K., Medum 9; Saqq. Mast. i. 39, no. 47. 2 Leyd. V 3 (in a proper 
name); Cairo 20446, a. 3 Gebr.i. 18. 4 Lit. “he who fetched the distant one’; 
see Unt. 5, 141. AVA Bi, Rte Go 8 Westc, 9, 12, qu. p. 420. 
Phon. det. in Pyr. [Na }s.\? szw ‘runners’ on account 
of [\<° stz ‘clay’. Also as alternative for 3 F 52 in 
O.K. KgMflo 2 mAshs ‘filthy one’, In M.E. replaced by 


GS Aa-2, 
1 Pyr. 1499. S°7¢ ia. 
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N33 o grain of sand, pellet, 
or like. (For similar 
signs cf. o D 12 and 
the circle, see after 


Z 8) 


34 J)! ingot of metal (Dyn. 
AOL ein Dynal 
the sign resembles 
BW 257 sins lyn. 
III-V it resembles 
ox 3°} 


35 m ripple of water 
(rarely vertically {)? 


(35) imma three ripples 


Det. sand, in ]»,°, sty ‘sand’; metal or mineral (often 
repeated °**), exx. ™ nbw ‘gold’; ffil—=§\,¢ , msdmd ‘black 
eye-paint’, ‘kohl’; medicaments, incense, etc. exx. £50! 

‘pellet’; =! pAr¢ ‘medicine’, ‘prescription’. A sign 
of like appearance rarely takes the place of dangerous 
signs such as @ A 14 in religious documents, ex. 
2h .°, Gfbyw ‘enemies’; this practice dates from Pyr.? 
Soeumes ee> or * is substituted for the plural strokes 

i, 1, exx, Bo {°%3 gnwt ‘annals’; 3 $2.4 ssrw ‘ bags’. 

Le OHIEE, Tr. 2 AZ. 51, 18. 63. 5 Urk. iv. 86, 3. 4 Urk. iv. 1143, 13. 


Ideo. in Y,', ‘copper’, early perhaps read 62 and later 
hmt(?).4 Det. objects of ee or bronze, exx. $5° eng 
‘mirror’; © 2° Grew ‘weapons’; ~~ JD" mind ‘axe’. 

1 Puy. 38. 2 JEA., 4, Pl. 9. 3 Medum 13; Palermo stone 5, 4; 
rather different, Gebr. i. 13, reg. 3. ‘4 AZ. 53, 51,0. 2. The reading 4%; would be 
confirmed for early times if the compound word written with this sign /ZA. 4, Pl. 9, 
1, 10 proved to be really 4is-rwd, the Coptic darot ‘copper’. The supposed later 
reading hat (?) is based solely on Coptic homent, homt. 5 Adm. 8, 5. 
6 Urk. iv. 656, 2. 7 GARD, Sim, 51, 159. 


Cf, “men ge¢ ‘water’.? Hence (?) phon. 2. Perhaps phon. 2 
too when used as a substitute for ~— D 35 both in — 
‘not’ and in“ zz ‘not’ (§ 104). In Sei te (§ 60) 
RS, and 7 are all used for 7,3 while *,,%* appears, as 
does also a in Dyn. XIX, to correspond to /* ex. 
QU WT 2sB, R25 Set ti ‘Field-of-Reeds’. In ‘ay® dé 
‘serf’ — replaces the sign of land — N 17, a curious sub- 


stitution (or error of transcription ?) found also in Pyr.’ 
1 LouvreC 1. 2 Serue, A/phabet 153. % BURCHARDT §§ 67. 69.71. 4 Zé. § 81. 


5 Urk. iv. 1194, 2. ® Cairo 20161. T Pyr. 1217 (43); 1713 (347). 

Ideo. in w« mw ‘water’. Hence phon. mw, exx. == o 
Smw ‘summer’; m= ®% var. ASPB wwe ‘ mauu-dancers’ ;? 
Li hdmw ‘footstool’; phon. # in group-writing (§ 60), 
ex. [RS mw? Yuem‘Yenoam’, Palestinian place-name. 
Det. water, liquid, exx. £\ \)== ww ‘wave’; Ssm—_ fdt 
‘sweat’; actions connected with water, exx. Ja" ie 
‘wash’; [SX] —=4) sw(v)é ‘drink’. The composite det. 
mn — (in hieroglyphic also “===) for rivers, lakes, seas 
comes into vogue in Dyn. XVIII, exx. | 2 em" 4 ttrw 
‘river’; FAoWmmr= > Anw ‘brook’. 


1 Coptic mow. Cf. mwt ‘semen’, phonetically Pyr. 123. 2 GARD. Sin. 70. 
3 Urk. iv. 744, 6. * DEv. Graphies, no. 9. 5 Urk. iv. 655,13. Sim. 25.3, 10. 
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N 36 == channel filled with Ideo. in= >? var. Pyr. S=3 mr ‘canal’, ‘channel’. Hence 


water! (later form as phon. or phon. det. mr in S== var. = mri ‘love’ ;* phon. 
det. irrigated land = mi,5 exx. Sy var. U& mist ‘liver’ ; 8 c3* mihet ‘tomb’. 
xN 23) Det. rivers, lakes, seas, exx. [38 Wid-wr ‘the sea’, lit. 


thereat oreen ii, - a ripy,var. MIN. | ep, | the 
inundation’, here early interchanging with = N 37. For 
mon — (in hieroglyphic also ==) as det. of names of rivers, 
lakes, seas from Dyn. XVIII on, see under mm N 35. 
Doubtless an irrigation canal when prototype of the later 
land-sign = N 23, see there. In the fem. collective ~~ ¥4,7 
varr. —,° ~ | 297 mrt ‘weavers ’® the sign = was probably 
understood as a weaver’s reed,!° though the occasional 
presence of © or s may have indicated the same value 
my as in the masc. #9" mr ‘ friend(s)’, ‘ partisans’. 

1 Detailed O.K. exx. Berl. AZ. i. p. 80; DAv. Ptah. i. 11, no. 218 (¢d-mr). 2 Dyn. 
XVIII, Uré. iv. 815, 1, qu. Exerc. XVII (a). Cf. O.K. Urk. i 108, 13; AZ. 42, 9. 
3 Pyr, 848. § Verbum i. § 397, 7. 5 PSBA. 16, 142; Sphinx 13, 157. 
6 Ork. iv. 45, 16. 7 W6. ii. 106, 11-20, there confused with mrt ‘serfs’. 
T8536 PX, ® Existence as a separate word doubted W4%, ii. 97, 2, but clear 


proofs Dav. Seven Private Tombs, pp. 2-3. 49; Puy. 43; P. Anast. VI. 20. 
LOD AZ VA 5 SS Nl Wd. ii. 98, 2. 


37 => garden pool Ideo. in |; var. Ss ‘pool’. Hence phon. §! Not seldom 
interchanging in hieroglyphic with =? N 36, ex. fy’—=13 
Acpyw ‘inundations’. Appears to bea sign for irrigated land 
in —~c>* var, Dyn. IIT = *(N 38) S¢¢ ‘aroura’ (§ 266, 
3); cf. the use of = N 36 both as a channel of the Nile 
and, in its use as the early form of = N 23, as an 
irrigation canal. Sometimes — replaces the cake — ‘(see 
after X 4) in spellings of sw ‘open’ like ==, a 
Occasionally it serves as a large form of the block of 
stone = O 30, ex. |” —=* inr ‘stone’. 


1 SETHE, Alphabet 155. 2 Often in mrt ‘love’, exx. Pyr. 317. 953. 2192. 
Sim. Amarn. i. 22; ii. 233 iii. 6. 8 PSBA. 18, 202, 9. Sim. BH. i. 8, 21; 
also //amm. 114, 14, qU. p. 392, n. 5 (W3d-wr ). So too Pyr. 435. 564 (A(¢)p); 
802 (W3d-wr), 4 Urk. iv. 172, 1. 5 Berl. A/.i. p. 79, 13. 5@ For this 
and the possibly homophonous word for ‘ pass by’ see GARD. Sz. 72. 160, as well 

as W4, iii. 454. 8 Puy. 38. Sim, Bersh. i. 14, 2 (sn). 

38 c= garden pool with slop-_ Use as last. 

ing sides (detailed 1 Exx. O.K., Berl. 47. i. p. 75,113 Dav. Ptah. i. 11, no. 213; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 


Fic 37)} 20.22; D.elB. 79. 81. 


For Js see U 18. 


39 umm gardenpoolfullofwater Use as—=N 37. | 
(alternative of = 1 Exx, O.K., Medum 9. 13; 769; M.K., Berl. AZ. i. p. 254. 
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N 40 Fy combinationof=N 37. In wR A Sm ‘go’. 
and=a Db 54. 


At © well full of water? Det. well, ex. 65% Zum ‘well’; pool, marsh, in AS? varr. 
AS > O.K. QSEE* phww ‘limits’, ‘distant marsh- 
lands’. As substitute for the female organ (cf. O.K. 
% *) in OF Ame ‘woman , ‘wife’. Hence phon. 4m, exx. 
OW var. fof? Am ‘assuredly’ (§ 253); GIA ve 
‘rescue’. Also as female organ in U7 var. Tz (here 0 is 
det.) ‘vulva , and derivatively ‘cow’, where the reading 
is more probably éd¢ than Am; cf. above | F 45. For 
obscure reasons,!® phon. 427, exx. JZ 422 ‘copper’; JY 
6i? ‘firmament’; for the reading see JlU ww" var. 
UN Sa ew mine . 

1 With interior zigzag lines for water, BZ. iii.6,no. 88; D.e/B.16. * Th. 7.S.i.27. 
Sim, O.K. Sdwé, Berl.AZ. i. p. 71, cf AZ. 42,9. 3 Urk. iv. 138, 8. 4 Puy. 36. 
BR OLAV 5975/35 6 MONTET 4. 7 The proposed reading /nw reposed mainly 
on Ur&. iv. 523, 5, but Puy. 30 shows the reading there to be false. See also AZ. 
3,62. §& Froma sculpture at Abu Gurab; cf. 2% ‘copulate’, Pyr. 1321. * Urk, 
Vea 57195 94 Kull discussion and references, AZO. ii. 258*; W4. iii. 76 reads Am¢. 


10 Hier. p. 34; hardly a copper axe-head as proposed in MOLL. Pad, i. 98, n. 1. 
N Sh. S. 33-4. 13 Sinaé 53, 3. 


42 UO well full of water (a Use as last. 


common alternative 1 With the zigzag lines, but having a straight line at top, O.K. Sah. 48; 7@ 128 
(Amt). 
form of last)? 


Sect. O. Buildings, Parts of Buildings, etc. 


O1 CJ house Ideo. in "4 Jr} ‘house’, cf. the fem. collective Sl) Jeoo42 
pryt ‘houses’. Hence phon. gv in “2a fri ‘go forth’ 
and derivatives; only very rarely not initial pv, ex. °° 
for § pr ‘become’. Det. house, building, exx. ca ¢¢ 
‘room’, ‘department’; "ca iwan ‘sanctuary’; 3Ao$ca 
Anw ‘interior’; S87) mchet ‘tomb’. Less suitably also 
ie st ‘seat , ‘place’; mo, #s¢ ‘seat’ of office; iy 
24t ‘horizon’, 


1 Reading perhaps preserved in Coptic djenepor ‘roof’ (p. 8, n. 2), also in Greek 
transliterations like bapaé= Hebrew NYIB; opdp =olkos “Apov; see AZ. 51, 125. 

* Haremhab 34. 36. 38; also in pryt Pr-t; ‘courts of Pharaoh CPA GIE. phe 
10-11 (Akhenaten), Coptic mepmmtepor. 8 4Z. 57, 3*. 5*, very rare. 
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2 ar combination of c1 O1 = In ‘}! pr-Ad ‘treasury’, lit. ‘white house’. 


and if 3 

3 We combination of 301, In Sf prt-grw ‘invocation-offerings’.! 
j E 8, 0X 3, and 6 1 See above p. 172. 
W 22. 


4 IU reed shelter in fields® Ideo. in M4! 2 ‘room (?)’. Hence phon. &. 


° Probably a reed shelter of the kind still to be seen in Egyptian fields (Iversen). 
A late sign-papyrus in Copenhagen gives fr m sh¢ ‘ field-house’ as one of several 
descriptions of the hieroglyph. 1 Mu. K.1, 7 (with note); £4, 25,16. The 
exact meaning is doubtful, but see W%. ii. 470, 2. 


5 Lf] winding wall (also Det.in \=> (fC! ~rrt ‘street’; hence phon. or phon. det. mr 
sometimes [1)) in 3p? var. US? Wr-wr ‘Mnevis-bull’. For 

unknown reason, phon. det. 2m in (\UN—4 var. Pyr. 

TU Awe? 2m ‘traverse’; also in [4 L1 4} ® xm ‘lowing’ of 


cattle. 
1 BH.i. 44,2. 9 Amarn.v. 32,21. * Berl. AZ. ii. p. 100. 4 Sim. R 32. 
5 Pyr. 1260. Sim. 2d. 1370. 8 Sex. R49. 
6 rectangular enclosure Ideo. in [5 Awt' ‘castle’, ‘mansion’, ‘temple’, ‘tomb’. 
seen in plan The full reading 4w/, possibly later Zy/, is suggested by the 


O.K. personal name {$(][])4 wt? and by the isolated 
variant ~ {74% Voc-ZyZ, together with the Coptic equi- 
valent wehew* of the name of the goddess Nephthys. 
Hence the transliteration Zwt has been adopted in this 
Grammar except for the divine name /¢-hr, Gk. ‘Adup, 
‘Hathor’ where the element Za?- is clearly in status con- 
structus, However, in one passage of Dyn. XII (fin? is 
written for "ca 4é¢ ‘quarry’, giving to [] the mere value 4. 


1 Perhaps one of the large enclosures of reeds called in Arabic zarféah, the enclosed 
portion roofed with stalks and reserved for the women and children (Calverley). 
2 AZ. 63, 149. 8 Cairo, unnumbered coffin from Asyft. 4 PREISENDANZ, 


Pap. Graec. mag. i. 72; cf. also the place-name 907, 9w ALO. ii. 33*. 
5 Bersh. ii. p. 24. 


7 ff alternative form of last Use as last. 


(Dyn. XVIII) 1 1 Exx. Puy. 40; Rekh. 16. 
8 combination of ff O 7 In 5! £w¢é-rst ‘temple’, earlier ‘castle’? lit. ‘great castle’. 
f and — O 29 1 Urk. iv. 575, 8. 2 Berl. AV, i. p. 78. 
9 af combination of fO 7 In Ff varr. TERR TAMU w? Moe-eye ‘(the goddess) 
and ~ V 30 Nephthys’. 
1 M.u. K. vs. 5, 4. 2 See above O 6, n. 3. 
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combination of [| O 6 
a earancey Ges 
II i palace with  battle- 
ments ? 


combination of § O 11 
and —» D 36 


= 


13 fa | 1 battlemented enclosure 


14 ate portion and alternative 
of last * 


15 ia ° walled enclosure with 
:. buttresses, and with 


the signs vy W 1o and 
eX 


16 “4! gateway (?) surmount- 
ed by protecting ser- 
pents 


17} 40, acorm of last 


18 im shrine seen from side 


19 ia primitive shrine 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


In var. [| 2% 2! Héehr ‘(the goddess) Hathor’. 


1 Sinai 80. 


U 2 
Ideo. in JF var. -f11 var. Pyr. —of? 2, var. M.K. ff * 24, 
‘palace’. 
® Earliest depictions, PETR. R7. ii. 3, 4 and within an enclosure like O 13, 2d. ii. 


7, 8.9; later Dav. Prak. i. 12, no. 225; Heer. 3, 30. Not two-storeyed, SCHARFF, 
22, n. 64. MOEA ING Ehchn fe CTY pet ANs 3 Rec. 14,167; see Sphinx 13, 157. 


In var. of th ‘ palace’, see last. 


Det. in [J®@f7] s6¢¢ ‘gateway’ and in the related verb sd 
(S62) ‘wall in’,? ‘enclose’. 
2 Exx. Pyr. 585. 636. 


1 Ex. Urk, iv. 174, 9. Sim. with O 14, AZ. 60, 63. 


Use as last. 
U Exx. Urk, iv. 422, 23 AZ. 60, 63. 


Ideo. in EJ! varr. SSS, Yea wsht (wSGe) ‘hall’ in palace 
or temple. 


1 Rekh. to. 
Pp. 34. 


Varr. with battlements as in O 13, as well as palace O 11, see Her. 


Ideo. or det. in 5m? 2? ‘curtain (?)’ and § (4 oms3 var. B73 
tyt ‘curtain’, Hence semi-ideo. in the title of the vizier 
py * var. A es® var. O.K. py fyty ‘he of the 
curtain’. For P4%S @-wr ‘larboard’ see on ¥% S 22. 


1 Rekh. 4. 2 MAR, 4édyd. i. 19, a. S LAC. ZA; 23, 85-6. ¥ PS Duis 
V4 17 5 BUDGE, p. 322, 2, as epithet of Osiris, $ DAv. Piak. ii. 6. 28); 
Saqq. Mast. i. 17. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Ptah. i. 12, no. 232. 


Ideo. or det. in UF]? var. Fy? &s(r)é (Pyr. £2 8) ‘chapel’, 
‘shrine’. 
1 Exx. D.e/B. 114; Ure, iv. 168, 15. 


2 Urk, iv. 130, 16. eo LYS 


Det. in &2 {9 Pr-wr ‘Great House’ name of the pre-dynastic 
national shrine of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis (V£x) ;? 
also of tér¢ in J Sig étrt sme(y2) ‘the row of Upper 
Egyptian sanctuaries’, as seen at the Sed-festival ;* hence 


also as collective term for ‘the gods of Upper Egypt’. 


1 Pyr. 648; Brit. Mus. 574, 7. ° JEA. 30, 27; for 


oe MOL OR MERE jot OP 
references see AZ. 44, 17. 


* See above p. 291, with n. 3. 
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O20 il 1 shrine Det. sanctuary, exx. |i i¢r¢ ‘row of sanctuaries’; © )\ in? 
4m ‘shrine’; especially of the Gj’ Pr-vw or (35 = ft 
Pr-nsy (Pr-nzr), names of the pre-dynastic national 
sanctuary of Lower Egypt at Buto (P). Hence lSfif 
ttrt mht ‘the row of Lower Egyptian sanctuaries’ and 
collective term for ‘the gods of Lower Egypt’; see on 
O 19, together with nn. 3, 4 there. 


SIESTA Blo 2 Urk. iv. 167, 1. 3 Pyr. 1438; Brit. Mus. 574, 8. 
4 Pyr. 852; BUDGE, p. 88, 20; 319, II. 
21 il facade of shrine Ideo. or det. in Jf] var. 1 ]f} sh-ntr (zh-nér) ‘the divine 
booth’. 


1 Mitt, ix. Pl. 7, 1, in the title of Anubis 2aty sh-ntr. Cf. Hier. p. 36. 
22 [J] open booth supported Ideo. or det. in fff var. (M4 54, var. Pyr. TM? zh, 
by a pole ‘booth’; hence phon. s& (2%) in [lf] sZ ‘counsel’. In 
the combination () the sign ff] retains a value 40 (470) 
which it formerly possessed when used alone.? 
1 Pyr. 130. 7 Cf. Pyr. 555 (hed ‘catch of wild fowl’) ; 1672 (436 ‘be festive’), 
For O see W 4. 
23 hall used in the Sead- Ideo. or det. in OI=[Q? varr. (=f? WWD! 24-sd (46-sa) 
festival ! ‘jubilee’, ‘ Sed-festival ’ 


1 See Unt. 3,136. % Urk. iv. 565,16. 8 Koft.9. Sim. O.K., Urk. i. 97} 6. 
4 Urk.iv. 569, 8. 


24 A pyramid with side of Det. in {XA mr ‘pyramid’, ‘tomb’ and in names of specific 
surrounding wall royal pyramids, ex. (NH) aPl A Kz-nfr-Lmnmét 
‘the pyramid Amenemhét-is-high-and-beautiful’.1 Hence 
also in —{*~ \@ Mn-nfr ‘Memphis’ (p. 183, n. 1). 
1 See AZ. 32, 88. 


25 (| obelisk Ideo. or det. in “°f|! var. {}? 4@2 ‘obelisk’. 
1 Urk. iv. 366, 13. 2 Urk, iv. 360, 16. 
26 (al stela Ideo. or det. stela, exx. {S*){]! var. (|? wd ‘stela’; FY af)? 
chew ‘station’, ‘stela’. 
ISIS he ON BY SPA Hal 20 tA Ts 8 Rec. 20, 40, in the phrase ¢2tw 2 
Vb ‘station of the King’, see Unt. 2, 40. 
27 [ial hall of columns Det. hall of columns, exx. | K—= fff]? daw ‘hall of columns’; 


1 NMffl G ‘office’. From last, phon. or phon. det. 4 in 
effi] ® var. ffflt Ge)w(y) ‘night’. 


1 Rekh. 4. * Urk.iv.257,1. * JEA. 4, Pl. 8, 3; cf. Pyr. 1639. * Puy. 29, 5in 
the name of the feast 4¢-Z;wy ‘night-ceremonies’, cf. BH. i. 24; Urk. iv. 27, 5. 


28 l column with tenon at Ideo. in {}: zw ‘column’; for the reading cf. jf var. 
top tS] 5! twayt ‘hall of columns’. Hence phon. zwz, 
exx. {192 var. Pyr. fo}? Zwadt ‘bow’; [jg 7wuw ‘ Heliopolis’. 
1 Amada 14=Eleph. 17. For further evidence see Stéz. Berl. Akad. 1912, 961. 
2 Sebekkhu 5. 3 Pyr. 1044. 
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O29 «= wooden column? (also 
found vertically }{) 


30 ] supporting pole 


ih rarer 0) y 


32 ce gateway 


ae him 1 facade of palace or tomb 


34 —2— bolt 


35 AV. combination of — O 34 
and A D 54 


36 wall® (occasionally hori- 
zontally t=31) 


Cf, S27 ‘column’. Hence phon. ¢, exx. 7) AI ‘great’; 
{{ Ws’ var. Pyr. {1 2g ‘infant’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) 7 or %= 4s phon, ¢,5 exx. |. We pe” 272 
‘Tatmetj’, f. personalname; XO © men wos Vuem ‘Yenoam’, 


Palestinian place-name. 


1 As support of the booth O22, Medumio. * P. Kah. 13,2. * Louvre C1, to. 
4 Pyr. 1105. 5 BURCHARDT, § 26. 8 Urk. iv. 11, 9. 1 Urk. iv. 744, 5. 


Ideo. or det. in So] var. {1 shut (zGnt) * ‘support’ of heaven. 


For a similar sign, but reversed |, see after U 12. 


1 Four times repeated, ‘the four supports’, Ure. iv. 843, 2. 2 Reading with z, 
Pyr. 1559; Harh. 365. 


Ideo. or det. in “ var. —* % ‘door’; hence very rarely 
phon. ¢s, ex. —=\\on#? Gmdz ‘Asiatic woman’. Det. open, 
—_—_ > 
exx. Seo wn fopen’; __., 3% Opens 


1 Puy. 54; see the picture PETRIE, Deshasheh 21. 2 In the title ixy-tz ‘ door- 
keeper’, Cairo 20103, 7; 20184, 2. 3 OFk. iV. JA35 4- 


Det. door, gateway, exx. | J ff! abbrev. G? sd? (S42) ‘door’; 
[JEG sdgt ‘gateway’. 
SIO) Pia WE 2 Urk. iv. 845, 13. 
Det. in |S fifi s7Z ‘banner’ for the Horus name (p. 72). 
1 Urk. iv. 160, 12. 
Ideo. in “| +15 (2) ‘bolt’. Hence phon. s (z). Also as 
substitute for —- R 22 in © \\e@? var. Pyr. © \@? Hm 
‘Letopolis’, the modern Ausim NW. of Cairo.‘ 


1 Ork. iv. 498, 11. ® Cairo 20498; Harh. 535. Det. with the shrine O 20, 
Cairo 20738. 3 Pyr. 1670. 4 From Dyn. XIX onward, however, —= is 
often actually written at the beginning of this place-name (GAUTHIER, Dict. geogr. 
V 45), which appears from the Gk. personal name TlereapBeoxinios (gen.) = P;-a?-Hr- 


nb-Shn really to have read Shm or Sgn (SPIEGELBERG, Ag. x, gr. Eigennamen, 28*, 
no. 198 a). 


In a number of words implying motion and having s (2) as 
a characteristic radical, exx. AJ” rare var. 7 séi ‘go’, 
‘pass’, ‘send’; 73s sé ‘perish’, later replaced by A Ja 
shit; \\H rare var. SRA Ja ms ‘bring’, ‘offer’; | és 
‘go’ (imperative, § 336); QQ var. DS var, Py a 
sy (zy) ‘who ?’, ‘what?’ There is much confusion in the 
value of 7, owing to the tendency (1) to write 7 alone 
for sé, and (2) to write AJ for simple s. 

1 Pyr, 438. * AZ. 48, 31. 

Ideo. or det. in \& Jl] var. ]}? ixé ‘wall’. Det. wall, exx. 
[JX [}  sd¢y ‘surrounding wall’; $= 43 wad ‘bulwark’, 
‘fortification’; | J {Ja + szd ‘overleap’ a wall. 


° In the earliest times perhaps plan of a brick enclosure with buttresslike projec- 
tions, but later certainly interpreted as a wall, cf. A 35 and O 37. See SCHARFF, 18. 
1 Urk. iv. 764, 9. * Urk. iv. 765, 7.16. *° Urk. iv. 661, 5. © Sin. Rat. 
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037 & falling wall 


38 [fF corner of wall 


39 © stone slab or brick 
(sometimes large like 


2537) 
40 | stairway 


41 #, double stairway 


42 dfff fence outside primitive 
shrine #7 O 19? 


43 zme1 O.K. form of last 


44 emblem erected outside 
the temple of Min? 


45 @ domed building 


46 (q older form of last! 


47 a prehistoric building 
at Hieraconpolis’ 
(Dyn. XVIII form)? 


Sign-list 


Det. overthrow, exx. 8a")! whn ‘overthrow’ ; Imm 2 
shun ‘demolish’ a wall; slanting, ex. BI. 4 SS? gse ‘tilt’. 


1 Ork, iv. 780, 7. 2 Cf. Puy. 20. 3 Peas. BI, 92. 


Det. in 4 Jor £né¢ ‘corner’, ‘angle’, whence 4 J var. 
[-y8} £nd¢ ‘ magistrates’, lit. perhaps ‘those who sit at the 
corner’. Det. gate, in =P ‘vrt ‘gate’; corner (?), in 
=. F mrrt ‘street’. Ideo. or det. in ® =F var, 2% mm 
yx 1 2vy (n) tm, an obscure title.! 


° Palermo stone, vs. 5, 2; see too AZO. ii. no. 452 of On. Am. 1 AZ. 40, 96. 


Det. stone and similar, exx. "a inr ‘stone’; *_ ez 
? — ’ 


ao 


‘valuable stone’ for vessels, etc.; <= dbn ‘ deben-weight’ 
(§ 266, 4); a er ‘pebble’; RJ2 dbz ‘brick’. 


[a=] 
— 
Det. stairway, exx. >®j varr. =], <]' rwd ‘stairway’; 


on We] var. )]? Gtyw ‘terrace’, ‘terraced hill’. 


1 Sebekkhu 8, Reading, see Leyd. V 3, 5. 2 Urk. iv. 1031, 6, in connection 
with Min: for the 4¢yw ‘ platform’ of Min see Cairo 20703, a §; also LEGRAIN, 
Liailenord du pyline d’ Aménophis III, 14 A; see too the elaborate study Aémzii. 41. 


Det. stairway, exx. AW es! gy ‘ascent’, ‘high place’ ; 
\ 4s itr? ‘ascend’. 


1 Urk. iv. 364, 3. 2 AZ. 46, 98. 


Phon. ssf (52) in 44) sp, var. Pyr. "2m ? $2p, ‘receive’, 
but early s&J [Tar ;* cf. ato var. [Ga > ssp ‘daylight’. 


1 See the pictures of O 19 Medum y; Sah. 22; Ann. 25, 126. 2 Pyr. 879. 


3 Sut 1, 225. APSA lOseecas bik, 20K. 5 De BUCK, ii. 5. 
Use as last. 
1 Pyr, 260 (W 387). 
Idéo.<or.detsin fj 2var.. | Ky" di “othce: rank. 
1 Sce A’opt. 10, 3; a divergent early form JUNKER, Gfza /, 146. 2 Commonest 
form, exx. Bent Hasan 1, 25,11; Kopt. 8,11; Urk. iv. 208. 5 BUDGE, 482, 16; 
?7wt, given as principal form /V%. i. 29, if found at all early, is probably status pro- 
nominalts, see § 78. 


Ideo. or det. in |*a varr. aS, a tpt ‘harim’; |Z 5! tet 


is possibly the fuller form of the same word. 
1 AZ. 45, 127. 


See too SCHARFF, 13, n. 23. 


Use as last. 


1 Exx. O.K., Urk, i, 100, 13; M.K., Bersh. ii. 21, top 16; Dyn. XVIII, Ure. 
iv. 897, 3. 


Ideo. in @ varr. 9, ° ca NVGn* ‘ Hieraconpolis’, i.e. K6m 


el-Ahmar in Upper Egypt. 


1TAZ. 53,576 2 Rekh.16; but also Dyn. VI, Geédr. ii. 6; Dyn. XII, BH. ii. 


14; Leyd. V 4, 1. 3 Reading, BRuGSCH, Dict. Géogr. 353; see too AZ. 58, 60 
and the alternative writing /4n, AZO. ii. no 320 of On. Am. 
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O48 © alternativeformoflast! Use as last. 
1 Dyn. V, Sak, 18; Dyn. XII, 7%. 7. S. ii. 6; Dyn. XVIII, Paheri 8. 


49 ® village with cross-roads Ideo. in ®, niwé< village’; for the reading cf. Pyr. “Ye ¥" 
n(iw)tyw(?) ‘those belonging to the lower heaven’ and 
the very late var. @U*3? for Navxpatis. Det. village, 
town, ex. fg Wst ‘Thebes’; inhabited region, in Ag 
Kmt‘ Egypt’, lit. ‘the black (land)’; 23° @t¢(?) ‘estate’. 


1 Pyr.1467. The puzzling evidence suggests that the ‘lower heaven’ had two 
names, namely Wi(w)¢ and Wnt, which are much confused in the writing. Crucial 


passages are Pyr. 149. 446. 1691. 2 AZ, 53, 105. 8 Peas. R68; see Aa 8. 
50 circular threshing-floor Det. in ,_@? sp¢ (zt) ‘threshing-floor’. Hence phon. or 
covered with grain! ee det. sp (2f) in 5 var. © sp ‘time’, ‘occasion’ and 
(printed in older related words. Note © var. © sf su ‘two times’ as sign 
books in the late that a word or part of a word is to be repeated in reading 
form ©) (8830751274), CXxs Ne CE OSF Mery Ollie ce tate 

‘rejoice’. For @ in {@ 4#t-sp ‘regnal year’ see p. 204. 

"VERZE SHO Ble 2 MONTET 213-14. 


Ey heap of grain on a_ Ideo. or det. in 9°, varr. fo, JL) Swe ‘granary’. 


0 ° So ERMAN, Agypten, 577, n. 3, probably rightly; for the shape of the heap, cf. 
raised mud floor T7124. Dav. Piak. i. 36 thought the sign originally depicted a granary, and was 


only later interpreted as a heap of corn. However, both early (2b. 28; 7# 84) and 
late (ERMAN, of. czt. 576) the actual granaries were dome-shaped. 
1 Urk. iv. 1050, 13. 


Sect. P. Ships and Parts of Ships 


~2 boat on water Det. boat, ship, exx. [sak apt ‘ship’; f°y’ sk! Aew ‘ships’ ; 
re ee hice ; sail, travel by water, exx. “)~ck 
ni ‘sail’; © . di ‘fare downstream’; also det. in 
ty Soak > dw(y) ‘one without a boat’. As abbrev. the 
sign presents difficulties; ~ax* is doubtless dpt-ntr® 
‘the divine bark’; in “\>#k *‘ overseer of ships’ there is 
definite evidence in favour of chew,’ but possibly chew 
is merely a later writing of, or more recent substitute 
for, #ew;* the singular ak ‘boat’ doubtless usually stood 
for |\—=\\ >. * imw, but once at least represents the 


much rarer AAC vk 9 Lehr. 


1 Hamm.114,14; Bersh. i. 14, 7. 9 BH. 1.44, 53 Kekh. 3, 34. 3 Wb. i. 47. 
aTAZ az, Play 6: 5 Adm. p. 33. 6 AZ. 45, Pl. VI, 6; Cairo 20023, 5; 
Urk. iv. 153, 3- 7 Compare Cairo 20143, ¢ with 2. 6; so nes without plural 
strokes and followed by numeral, Cex. go, 1, 5. 6. @ 4Z. 32, 34. Possibly the 
relationship is like that of O.K. shw, Dyn. XVIII wesh ‘ breadth’. TAZ. 68.0: 
10 Westc. 8, 3-4. 


(1) %* boat upside down Det. in > Axe ‘upset’, ‘overturn’. 
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Bie @B, ship under sail Det. in (ff) a Gad ‘sail upstream’. 


3 \O% sacred bark (details Ideo. or det. in $l }itok var. tok wiz ‘sacred bark’. Dee. 
vary greatly in differ- divine boats, exx. | \ust mcndt ‘bark of the dawn’; 
ent cases) ! — Wo wsmet ‘the neshmet-bark’, i.e. the sacred boat of 

Abydus. Also det. sail, when divine journeys are meant, 
ex. | I bok ? dst ‘cross’ sky, said of Ré«. 


’ For different forms see /thern. 14. 23 (#¥mt); Cairo 20024= Mus. gs ty Sty 
(mendt, mskit); Urk. iv. 366, 6. 7 (m¢ndl, msktt). FID) HI8, 6¢ 


For AN seeG 7*. For @ 
4 €> fisherman’s boat with Semi-ideo. in = yh whe ‘fisherman’, plur. Sf-p'yh! whew, 


, see G 10. 


net together with the related words. 
1 Bersh, ii. 16 without the plural strokes. Cf. Satidic ovwoe ‘fisherman’. 
5 Tt sail Ideo. or det. in 2g $37 var. 72% fw! ‘breath’, ‘wind’. Det. 


wind, exx. —\f\le% mAyt ‘north wind’; \o¥V dew 
‘storm’; sail, in {A $22? Ztw ‘sail’, Ideo. also in 7% 


var. 71 nfw ‘skipper’, late var. S77 A nfy.’ 
1 Reading, Pyr. 309; see AZ. 24, 86. 2 DiimicHen, Kalenderinschriflen 
35, 49. 8 Lepsius, Todtenbuch, ch. 99, 23. Coptic xeef. 
6 b mast ° Phon. che? in —28" var. $F che ‘stand’ and derivatives. 
° For the problem of the form (also in P 5, 7) see Sah. II, p. 161. 1 That 2 


forms part of the reading is shown by a late spelling of 2Cw ‘limbs’, BRUGSCH, 
Worterbuch, Suppl. 272. 


? 1 combination of § P 6 Use as last, ex. §:* 1! ¢frw ‘ships’. 


and —1 D 36 1 Urk, iv. 702, 15. 
8 oar (also often horizon- _—_— Det. oar, exx. 7) BI IJ! wsvw ‘oars’; Al? 4pt ‘oar’. Perhaps 
tally in = §55) from a word }* var. |7,4 ‘oar’ known only from the king’s 


name 5 Nb-hrw(?)-Re ‘ Nebkheruré’ phon. Zw, 
exx. |® var. 2|S Grw ‘voice’; | Pye Grwy ‘enemy’. 


1 NAV. 99, 23- 2 A secondary word, see AZ. 62, 4. § Value deduced 
only from phonetic use. SDE ONO 1 8 5 Now recognized as 
distinct from king Nebhepetré‘, see Stud. Aeg. I 38-41; also AZ. 62, 3. 


9 ST combination of | P 8 In, var. SIO 47(y)-/y ‘says’ (§ 437). 


and=I9 
10 ise steering oar Det. in UL BK 2mw ‘steering oar’; oY YI KM Zuy 
‘steersman ’. 
II ( mooring post Det. in “*No|! mit (minit) ‘mooring post’ and the related 


words. In hieratic often indistinguishable from ) T 14 and 


consequently so usually transcribed.’ 
1 Brit. Mus. 574, 14. 2 See MOLL. Pad, i. nos. 457. 472. 
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Sect. Q. Domestic and Funerary Furniture 


QO 1 J seat Ideo. in J, sé, var. Pyr. [i jlo? $4, ‘seat’, ‘place’. Hence 
phon. sé (s),? exx. sof mest ‘lap’; (Qle west ‘jar’; 
ws (ws),? in jl Weir ‘Osiris’; +s (#5), in slo, rare var. 
Biles 4 3s¢ (352) Isis’. From a word }4),° £tmd ‘chair’ 
(Dyn. XIX) phon. 4é,? ex. J] var. f=]. SOs Zim 
‘perish’. 


1 Py, 872. 2 AZ: 46, 107. 3 AZ. 46, 92. 4 Lac. TR. 43, 4; Coffins, 
M 4 C, 144. 


2 <7? portable seat (some- Ideo. in 4? s¢ ‘seat’ (rare). Phon. ws (ws) in < rarer var. 
times reversed) ! en IV sir Ositis . 
1 Exx, Cairo 20023. 34049. 34085. 2 Kopt. 7, 16, a. 8 AZ. 46, 94. 


3 O stool of reed matting! Cf. 224 ‘base’ (for shrine), Ptolemaic 0,4 * ‘seat’, Coptic 
pot ‘bench’. Hence phon. £.4 
1 Depicted 7h. 7. S. i. 15; the earliest forms suggest a stool-covering rather than 


an actual stool, but exx. of Dyn. II favour the latter, see Perr. Zg. Hzer. Pl. 38. 
2 Urk. iv. 834, 6. 3 DUMICHEN, Resultat’51, 19. * SETHE, Alphabet 152. 


For f see M 7. 


4 Sc head-rest Det. in SS)x wrs (wrs)) ‘head-rest’. 
1 For £ see Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 


Bat), chesti(variesmuchiin Det box, chest, exx. “ava box 5+ - ater Coesk 


form) 1 1 Exx. Bersh. i, 10.153; Urk. iv. 427,6; PETR. Adyd. ii. 34. 


6 [>| coffin (varies much in  Ideo. or det. in 4 {lf Si var. 4 érsw (kr$w) ‘coffin’. Det. 
form) * in 4) &rs ‘bury’. 
1 Exx. BH, i. 12; Puy. 60. 68. 


7 () brazierwithflamerising Det. fire, exx.&() @¢ ‘fire’; *(\ sd¢ ‘flame’; heat, exx. — ih 
from it} rkh ‘heat’; a Wil 4 ‘hot’; cook, etc. exx. 21 psi 
‘cook’ (§ 281); f_ JS) sdw ‘brand’; torch, in Gil ce 
‘torch’, ‘candle’, Also abbrev. f)? for [= s7f (sf) 
‘temperature’; {lf} srs (wSrsr) in 1 Ae® 7w-nsrsr, a 
mythical locality. 
1 Meir ii. p. 34. 2 Eb. 24, 6=46, 10. 8 See the varr. NAV. I10, 17. Ig. 


i) 
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Sect. R. Temple Furniture and Sacred Emblems 


R 1 df" aes with loaves and 


2 1 table with convention- 
alized slices of bread 
(alternative form of 
last) 


é allo four-legged table with 
loaves and libation 
vase ! 


4 —&4 loafo X2onareed-mat 


5 <= ' censer for fumigation ? 
(after O.K. doubt- 
less misunderstood) 


6 <P! O.K. form of last 


7 » bowl for incense with 
smoke rising from it 


Ideo. or det. in ef Py Sf? 2 Grw7, varr. S093 M9 4 J 27 «table 
of offerings’. 


1 D.el B. 37. Often the round loaf is on the left, exx. Paheri 4; Urk. iv. 163, 7. 
2 Stut 1, 240. 3 See on L 6. 4 Cairo 20667. 


Ideo: or det. in | K44°F=G2y(2), varr. [E4",? “P * Ge table 


of offerings’. 


1 Ex. D.elB. 140. Sim, O.K., Sah. 63. 2 Louvre G11), 7: 3 D.elB, 140. 
4 Cairo 20712, a6. 


Ideo. or det. in {PV Ala * wehw (§ 19, Oss. 2), var. Pyr. 
Hj h% 3 wdhw, ‘table of offerings’. Also as abbrev., 
especially in the title fi}ala+ s¥ wadhw ‘scribe of the 
offering-table ’. 


1 Forms differ considerably, but in M.E. the four-legged table is characteristic of 
wahw, while Ztwt has the forms shown under R 1. 2. Dyn. XII, see Her. 8, no. 126; 
BAH. iii. 3, no. 21 ; Dyn. XVIII, Pahert 7; NoRTHAMPT. 3, 7. 2 Bersh, i, 12. 

3 Pyr. 474. * Cairo 20023, 2}; 20562,g; reading proved by 26. 20671, & 


Ideo. in #21 var. O.K. =? £¢ ‘altar’, Hence semi-phon. 
hip in => htp ‘rest’, ‘be pleased’ and derivatives; the 


writing {=> 


is not uncommon in M.K. proper names and 


occurs also in a hieratic ligature of the same date.® 
1 Brit. Mus. 590. 2 Urk. i. 107, 17. 8 Ex, Zed, 23; see AZ. 29, 54. 


Ideo. or det. in (var. Pyr. Ka? 426 ‘fumigate’. Hence 
phon, 4), ex, ica Varec=* £p) > harim = nursery; 
kp, ex. “uu Kpny ‘ Byblus’, a town in Phoenicia. 


1 Ex. Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 139. The same form, but reversed, already Dyn. V, 
Sagqq. Mast. i, 21. Sometimes in Dyn. X VIII somewhat resembles a wrist and hand, 
exx. Two Sculptors 8; Urk. iv. 997, 6; later interpretedasaclaw. ? AZ. 50, 66. 


3 Pyr. 184. Sim. 2d. 803. 4 Urk. iv.997,6. Sim. £2pw ‘crocodile’, P#. 262. 
OMAR NI EV (OK SVT US ee 


Use as last. 


1 77% 132, over a scene of fumigation. 


Ideo. or det. in [2°42 abbrev. §* str ‘incense’. Also as 
equivalent of O.K. v W 10* (= Pyr. ‘7 Aa 4) in ,4* var. 


NE 67 ‘soul’; also in yf 4? ‘ram’. 


1 See Hzer. p. 43. Depicted Mezr iii. 17. 2 Urk. iv. 943, 12. 8 Paheri 5; 
Urk. iv. 914, 9. 4 Ork. iv. 114, 3. 5 Urk. iV. 945, 2+ 6 Wb. i. 414. 
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R 8 i] cloth wound on a pole, 
emblem of divinity ? 


9 al combination of | R 8 


and % V 33 
10 ‘| 1 combination of | R 8 
anda T 28andaN 29 
II i column imitating a 


bundle of stalks tied 
together ! 


12 “J standard for carrying 
religious symbols 


13 falcon }, G5 on *y 
R 12 with feather 
(O.K. to Dyn. XIT) 


14 abbrev. of last, omitting 
falcon and enlarging 
feather (from Dyn. 
VI onward) ! 


15 spear decked out as 
standard? 


16 * papyrus-shaped wand 
with feathers ! 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. in J: utr ‘god’. Hence phon. (semi-ideo.) mir, ex. 
=] ntry. var. Pyr. “f=? nér(é), ‘divine’. Very rarely 


det. for a god, ex. sJ_J]* G66 ‘Geb’, Gk. Kn. 


1 See NEWBERRY, JEA. 33, 90; Meir ii. p. 355 Sagqg. Mast. i. p. 45. 
? Pyr. 533- 5 AZ. 43, 148, 


Ideo. or det. in Je>J var. |? 4d ‘(a kind of) natron’. 
1 D,el B. 10. In Pyr. ideo. in néy ‘nitre’ (Pyr. 1368), det. in kzmn ‘natron’ (2d.). 


Ideo. in 3], var. |S em &r(t)-nér? ‘ necropolis’. 
1 Ex. Pahert 3. 2 JEA. 24, 244. 


Ideo. in ff dd ‘djed-column’. Hence phon. dd in ff= var. 
Pyr. “\? dai ‘be stable’, ‘enduring’ and derivatives. 
The twofold writing of the sign in the town-name #¥ $e 
doubtless indicates the change of value from dd to dd, 
see the Varr. $260, 1: 


1 SCHAFER, Griff. Stud. 424; early exx. as architectural ornament, Amm. 25, Pl. 5; 
Arhy Al, oe ae Py 7 AIO 7S. 


Det. in | yey #é ‘standard’. Also accompanying various 
ideograms for gods, exx. *~ Mnw ‘(the god) Min’; = 
f7;‘(the god) Ha’. Cf. also 4! D 29; HE18; %}G7; 
} G 26; } R 13. 


As emblem of the West, ideo. in x, iment ‘west’ and the 
related words. For the reading compare Pyr. (=p * imn 
‘right’, ‘right-hand’. 

1 Sah. 5. The forms differ greatly, see SETHE, Rechts 211. Exx. Dyn. XI, Petr. 
Abyd. ii, 24. 25. 2 Pyr. 730. 

Ideo. in fyx, @vend ‘west’ and related words, including }{\ 
var. fs wamy, var. Pyr, +44 |? wai, ‘right’ hand, 
side, etc. 


1 SETHE, Rechts 215. 2 Pyr. 1002. See SETHE, Rechis 199. 


As emblem of the East, ideo. in +),2, i#6¢ ‘east’ and related 
words, ex. #J \, dy, varr. Pyr. #, | RJ? 2207, ‘left-hand’. 
From Dyn. XVIII on, by confusion with | U 23, phon. 34, 
exx. #Jupe® 3ddw ‘Abydus’; + Jom 25-2 ‘has desired ’.4 

1 SETHE, Rechts 220. 4 Urk. iv. 28, 1. 


eS Lael eo) SO rhs ive Ut, AO: 


Ideo. or det. in $ var. Sef wh ‘the w§-fetish’ of Cusae in 
Upper Egypt. 


? With many variant forms, see AZe?r i. p. 2; ii. p. 38. 
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Ri7 Fi wig, with fillet and Fetish of Abydus, ideo. or det. in & var. —38:%? 7y-wy ‘the 
plumes, on pole? nome of Abydus or This’. 


(Dyn. XVII I) 1 See WINLOCK, Bas-reliefs from the temple of Rameses I at Abydos, p. 15. 
DY Gilen Wie WG sige 


18 a variant form of last Use as last. 


19 df the was-sceptre 1 S 40 As emblem of the Upper Egyptian nome of Hermonthis 
with fillet and feather and its town, ideo. in fg West (W25t) var. Dyn. XX 
{[{e? Ws(r), ‘Thebes’. For {26 zs¢¢ ‘ milk’ see on S 4o. 


1 Reading further proved by demotic, see MOLLER, Dée beiden Totenpapyrus 
XKhind, p. 76*, no. 538. Cf. -ois in the name Xapots=Ht-m-Wyst, GRIFFITH, 
Stortes of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 2, n. 2. 2 Brit. Mus. 303. 


20 AR conventionalized flower As emblem of the goddess of writing ideo. in Pah? Ss, 
(?) surmounted by var. Pyr. I= S? S47, late var. [® 4 Sz, ‘(the goddess) 
horns Seshat’. 

1 Del B.55. * Urk.iv.t9,14. % Pyr. 616. 4 Louvre Agy, qu. PSBA, 16, 252. 


21 a O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Sagq. Mast. i. 1 (Dyn. III-IV). 


22 <= two fossil belemnites?! As emblem of the god of Panopolis (Ekhmim) and of 
Coptus (Kift) ideo. in == varr. =, == var. Pyr. —}? 
Mnw ‘(the god) Min’, Greek Miv.2 The name of 
Letopolis (Ausim) in the Delta ‘g 4 reads (7m, as the var. 
Pyr. © \\@° shows; from M.K. onwards — O 34 is often 
substituted for =~, ex. © \\@, see on O 34. Hence phon. 
Gmin © \il var. © KEG ° gm ‘shrine’. 
1 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 3, 50. The earliest exx. 


resemble a double-headed arrow, 2 Pyr. 424. 8 PLUTARCH, De /side 56. 
4 Cairo 20221; sim. Py”. 1270. 6 Pyr. 1670. For the localization at Ausim 
see Ann. 4, 91; Rec. 26, 144. ® Urk, iv. 96, 4. This word has no connexion 


with the Gk. town-name Chemmis and its modern descendant Ekhmim, the Egyptian 
original of which was Hnt-Mnw, see AZ. 62, 92; AZO. ii. 40*. 


23 <a>! O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Sagq. Mast, i. 8. 


24}<%1two bows tied in a As emblem of the goddess of Sais, ideo. or det. in "~Uy¥* 
package? (sometimes varr, 9,4 1 We (Wt, Wit) ® ‘(the goddess) Neith’. 


i 1 D.elB. 116. 2% Ancient Egypt 1921, 35. % Urkh. iv. 414, 5. * D.elB. 116. 
ues pone Q) 5 Reading, AZ. 43, 144. The Gk. form Nnié@ suggests a medial ior”. 


25 A" O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Ti 46. 
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Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, Staves, etc. 


Si white crown of Upper Ideo. or det. in fe! var. J * Ad¢t ‘the white crown’. Det. 
Egypt ° white crown, exx. .—-/ * Smr-s ‘crown of Upper Egypt’ ; 
Ss— J‘ wrri ‘great crown’. 
—> 3B 
9 ABUBAKR, 25. 1 Urk. iv. 16, 8. 2 Sebehkhu 12; BRUNTON, Lahun 715. 


3 Urk. iv. 266, 8. 4 CaparT, Recuetl de Monuments i. 30. 
2 the last in basket Ideo. or det. in [QA var. A? Adt ‘white crown’. Det. 
V0 white crown, in 38 4? wrrt ‘great crown’. 
1 Lac. TR. 89, 35+ 2 Kopt. 8, 8. 8 Urk. iv. 16, 11. 
3 red crown of Lower Ideo. or det. in SY? var. &f? drt ‘red crown’. Det. 
Egypt ° red crown, ex. -—-¥/ *mh-s ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. From 


Pyr. "44 nt ‘crown of Lower Egypt’ phon. z, rare before 
Dyn. XVIII.5 Substituted for Y L 2 for superstitious 
reasons * in 8/97 sd:wty (?) dtty ‘treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt’; also in +¥ ® 2-sw-di¢ ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’. 


° ABUBAKR, 47. ) Ok. Wi. 1059. 2 Sebekkhu 12. 8 Urk. iv. 266, 8. 
Pyr ad. SSeep.2y,n.4, °AZoon ay. | opr GO. Eh a OF esava Ones 


4 ele the last in basket ~ Det. red crown, exx. ~Y¥! xt ‘net-crown’; ¥1M? mh-s 


V 30 ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. Very rarely phon. 7,’ like ¥ S 3. 


_* Brit. Mus. 574, 8. Sim. Pyr. 724. 2 Brit. Mus. 574, 6. 3 Dyn. XII, 
AZ. 45,125; Dyn. XVIII, Ure. iv. 309, 12. 


5 | combined white and Det. double crown in } © ¥1 sémty ‘the double crown’ of 


red crowns ° Upper and Lower Egypt, lit. ‘the two powerful ones’, in 
Greek pyeévr? ( p:-shmty). 
° ABUBAKR, 60; OZZ, 35, 698. iP. Boul xvii. 3, 3- 2 Rosetta stone. 
6 the last in basket ~ _ Ideo. or det. double crown, exx. | §& #1 var. ¥ * shmty ‘the 
V 30 double crown’; 38 4 * wrr¢ ‘the great crown’. 
IO renivasO5, ide SN OTR AV. 258, 6: SSUrk, Wa bbs yo 
7 C7 the blue crown* Ideo. or det. in A (? var. (3 bors ‘the blue crown’. 
1 AZ. 53, 60. 3 P, Boul. xvii. 3, 3-4. 8 Br. Thes. 1077. 
8 CAi the atef-crown ! Ideo. or det. in (SO gf? var. gf? sf ‘the atef-crown’. 
1} ABUBAKR, 7; an early ex. Sah. 38, Dyn. V. 37 Recs. 30, 1iys 
9 fl} two plumes Ideo. or det. in f\/]1 var. (]? sty ‘double plumes’. 
DOr Ae TIT, Ss 2 Urk. iv. 48, 6. 
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S10 Q band of cloth as fillet 


Ir @ collar of beads with 
falcon-headed termi- 
nals 


12 (*} collar of beads 


13 a combination of mS 12 
and J D 58 


14 combination of mS 12 
om vate i ead Wee) 


Ideo. or det. wreath, exx. [ {a1 wehw ‘wreath’; &? var. af 
var. O.K. \\*Vfev? mdh ‘fillet’. From this last, phon. 
mah (mah) in A} 4 mah, var. Wifes mdh, ‘hew’ and 
the related noun &° varr. Q},7 4 * mdh(w) ‘carpenter’, 


‘shipwright’. 

1 Brit. Mus. 826. 2 Brit. Mus. 828, in this and the ex. quoted under 3 often 
wrongly translated ‘ girdle’. 8 Urk.i. 98, 12, in the phrase ¢s mdh as above n. 2. 
4 Urk. iv. 56, 13. 5 Urk. iv. 778,14. Sim. mah, 26.707, 14. 6 Cairo 588. 
7 Cairo 20441. 8 Brit, Mus. 223. 


Ideo. or det. in /(/Sw? var. ©? wsh (wSf) ‘collar’. Hence 
occasionally phon. or phon. det. ws (wSZ), exx. © *® wsh 
‘breadth’; [S's © * sws ‘ widen’. 


1 Cairo 20539, ii. 3 8. 2 Mitt. 8,17; Urk. iv. 54, 3. 8 Urk. iv. 142, 10. 
4 Urk, iv. 83, 3. 


Depicted with the name “jo zédy¢ ‘collar’! Hence ideo. 
in © var. mJ 1? xdw® ‘gold’ and the related words. 
Det. precious metal, exx. |ma dtm ‘fine gold’; fra sd 
“silver % 

E )ie0. 603 Rec. 35; 231. STEM Fie ey UB 3 Reading from Coptic noud 
‘gold’, etc. See too AZ, 8, 20. 
Ex. rvs ndé ‘gild’, ‘fashion’. 


1 Brit. Mus, 826, 3. 


In py, }, 2d ‘silver’, Coptic gat. 


14* rr) combination of mS 12 In py, *, em ‘fine gold’, see under S 4o, 41. 


and { S 4o 


15 ine of glass or 
fayence beads (Dyn. 


XVIII form) 


16 fi 1 O.K. form of last 


Ideo. or det. in Jf ppp: hud, var. TP f var. O.K. fie: ? 


ooo 


‘glass’, and in other words from the stem 


thnt, ‘ fayence’, 
thn ‘sparkle’, ‘be dazzling’. 


1 MOLL. Pal. ii. no. 417. 2 Mar. Mast. 113. 


Use as last. 
1 Mar. Mast. 113, qu. under S 15. 


7 iit another O.K. form of Use as last. 


ap 


18 jf)! bead-necklace with 
counterpoise 


1 Pyr. 454 (W 563). 


© 2 $ IQ 
Ideo. or det. in “J =G} var.  mnit‘bead-necklace ’, ‘menat . 


Puy. §3. 54. 2 GarD, Sz, 100. 
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S19 @ cylinder-seal attached Ideo. in MY var. M sdswty (?)? ‘treasurer’, plur. A} Py? 


to bead-necklace ? sdzwtyw (2), and in the related 404 sdzw (?) ‘ precious’. 
IA Z 3 LOO: 2 Reading doubtful; see AZ. 32, 06; 36, 146; 37, 86. 
5 Munich 3, 15, qu. § 212. 4 GARD. Sim. Ill. 


20 Q cylinder-seal attached Ideo. or det. in Wg var. 2? Gém ‘seal’ and related words. 
to bead-necklace (as Det. seal, in [J 49% sdzyt ‘seal’; fg déc¢ ‘signet-ring’. 


seen from the front)! Ideo. or det. in Q | var. COM, Sety ‘seal’, a unit of 
value (§ 266, 4). Also as substitute for @ S 19, ex. YQ 
sdswty (?) dity ‘treasurer of the king of Lower Egypt’ ;* 
also as substitute for 4 E 31 (scz).° 


UTA Zea eLOOn 2 Cairo 20056, c, in the title s¥ Ar Atm. 3 Siut 5, 7. 
“ Already PETR. 27. i. 11, 143 31, 433 JUNKER, Giza J, 149. 5 W6. iv. 49, 
exx. Pyr. 219; Cairo 20520, 26; BUDGE, 241, 3. 


21 © ring (possibly a plain Det. ring, ex. &.°y'0 zwrw, var. ho cw, ‘ring’? A 


finger-ring) similar, if not identical, sign in __ xo? sw ‘ring’ (of 
silver). 
1 Wo. i. 51. SOLE Aen FONE Be 
22 ¢—§1 shoulder-knot? Phon. sé (2), ex. 4° wm Std, var. E§S° St, (1) ‘ Asia’, 


(2) ‘Sehél’, an island in the First Cataract; also sé¢ in 
Phim 4 var, Yremen sti ‘pour’. Also, for unknown reason, 
ideo. or det. in O.K. 43.5 var. SAS &-wr ‘larboard’; 


here later apparently replaced by FU O 17.7 


1 Puy. 36. 2PAnI AG, 33: S° AZ. As, 24 4 Brit. Mus. 1164, 8. 
5 Ti 78.79. See BorEux, Etudes de nautique 435, n. 8. 6 L. D. ii. 96. 
7 Already Dyn. VI, Geér. ii. 7. 


17* fai girdle as worn by Ideo. in name of the goddess =o an 9 > Ssamtd (Sze) 
various gods (Pyr.)? ‘Shesmetet’. Phon. ssa in 8 _,,* §sv¢ ‘malachite’; also 
in (TI )® Z3-Ssmt ‘To-Shesmet’, a region E. of Egypt. 
1 Pyr. 1136. In M.E. the form varies greatly (two varr. in above text), sometimes 
approximating to ¢=§ S 22 or even to S12. 2 Griff. Stud. 316. 3 Op. cit. 
318; Rec. trav. 24, 198. 4 Urk. iv. 875. 5 BIRCH, Alnwick Castle, Pl. 4. 
2 : ; : ‘ 
23 44\ knotted strips of cloth! Ideo. or det. in &J amd, var. 4 var. Pyr. = QM? dd, 
‘unite’ and derivatives. Different from m™ Aa 6. 

1 This conventionalized form, Rekh. 3; earlier forms, AZ. 39, 84. 2 Pyr. 1036. 


24 =< girdle knot! Ideo. in ~? és¢ (1) ‘knot’, (2) ‘vertebra’. Hence semi- 
ideo, in — <),- es) vat. Pyr. — =<" gz tie “bind: and 
derivatives. 

1 AZ, 49, 120. IO sth Ka Oye 8 Pyr. 1805. 

25 (\/\!a garment Cf. O.K, Jay ir, var. |X 2, ‘skirt (?)’.2 Hence (?) 
a Mi 
varr. (VS, AN S4), (A tw ‘dragoman’. 

1 PSBA. 37, 117. 246. The sign varies considerably in form. * Wo. i. 27. 
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926 {| apron 


(N 18)—>! a garment 


27 ||? horizontal strip of cloth 
with two strands of 
a fringe? 


28 strip of cloth with fringe, 


combined with the 
folded cloth | S 29! 


29 | folded cloth? 


30 a combination of || S 29 
and = 19 


at aly combination of {1 S 29 


and > U1 

32a! piece of cloth with 
fringe? 

a5 i sandal 


Ideo. or det. in 2 ==|o4 var. ge! Sudyt, var. Pyr. Q&A? 
sndwt, ‘apron’. 
1 Rekh. 4. 2 Pyr, 369. 


Ideo. or det. in [‘P? var. = le—? dziw ‘loin-cloth’. 


1 AZ. 49, 106. A form a=n also occurs, Dend. 3. 2 Peas, Butler 29; Westc. 
10,2. 8 P. Berl. 10003, 24, in MOLL. Pal. i. Pl. 5. 


Ideo. or det. in 811% var. + mnt ‘clothing’. 


1 Sometimes with three (Ur. iv. 175, 3) or more strands. 2 JéQ. 38. That 
the vertical signs are strands, not single threads, is shown by Medum 16. 
3 Turin 1447. emSceipuliyas 


Det. in RJ) P 2s (208) ‘clothe’, ‘clothing’. Det. cloth, 
ex. (S/T iusy ‘red cloth’; (&I5P xms ‘head-cloth’ ; 
notions connected with eething exx. | P Zz ‘naked’; 
TINT 22 ‘conceal’; FP 2/2 ‘uncover’. 


? O.K. forms supporting this interpretation are: Dav. Ptah. i. 14, no. 288; Sagg. 
Mast. i. 21; L, D. ii. 163, a. For variant forms appearing to combine % V 33 and 
[|S 29 see 74 111; PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 13 G. 


Phon. s (Ss); the originating word is unknown. Abbrev. for 
(“yj szé in the formula $j] ez was sud ‘may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy’ (§§ 55. 313). 


1 AZ. 44, 76. This cloth is seen in the hands of many statues and was probably 
used as a handkerchief, Rec. 21, 26. See too AZ. 58, 151. 


Phon. sf in to sf‘ yesterday’. 


Phon. sms, ex. ISyq! sm: ‘fighting bull’. 
LOU IVa 2s 9 


Ideo. or det. in =" # sés#, var. Pyr. |) * Sést, ‘piece of 
cloth’. Hence phon. sé (si) in ==} s2, var. O.K. 
=o S22, ‘recognize’. 

1 Thebes, tomb 55. 2 EOs3- 3 Lac. Sarc. i. 111. 4 Pyr. 2044. 
5 Urk, i. 128, 5. 


Ideo. or det. in §7 1! var. Pyr. =JoG ? 202, var. Dyn. XVIII 
Jo? 44, ‘sandal’. Hence semi-phon. or phon. det. 2, 
later 40, in ==>JQ* 4 ‘be shod’; fe ¥#* Zdw ‘ sandal-maker’. 


1 Cairo 20318, 6 7. FIBER hey 8 Urk. iv. 390, 10. # WAC wat. 
23, 19; Dyn. XVIII, 7, Leyd. V 38. 5 MOLL. AZ. i. 18, qu. p. 354, 0. 4. 
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Sign-list 
S 34 


tie or strap, especially 
sandal- strap! (as 


symbol of life known 
as ‘the ankh’) 


(V 39) qj? tie or straps with a 
different arrange- 
ment of the same 
elements as % S 34 


35 sunshade of ostrich 


feathers 


36 ‘lt 1 O.K. form of last (com- 
mon also in M.E.’) 


37 t short-handled fan? 


38 f crook ° 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. in 12x ‘sandal-strap’; semi-ideo. (from resemblance) 
in 245% en ‘mirror’, etc. Hence phon. enQ, ex. ?'s ug 
‘live’; for the initial ¢ cf. Ptolemaic var. $4 emZy and 


demotic. 


1 Hastincs, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art. Life (Egyptian); Revue 
archéologique, 1925, 101; against this view, SCHAFER, Griff. Stud. 426. 2 Lac. 
Sarc, ii, 158. 3 Adm. 8, 5. 4 DUMICHEN, Zempelinschriften i. 37, 2. 


Ideo. in 7? late var. )7fp* ¢i¢ ‘the ¢ye¢-amulet ’.4 
1 Griff. Stud, 426; Mitt, Katro iv.2, From Dyn. III found as decorative symbol 
in company with ? S 34 and f R 11+ to signify ‘life’, ‘welfare’, or like. 
4 BUDGE, Pp. 403, 35 7. 3 B. of D, ed. Lepsius, Pl. 75; also as enigmatic sign 
for -¢(2) in writing of the name of Sethos I, Azz. 40, 310. * Of red jasper or glass, 
in B. of D. ch. 156 connected with Isis, see AZ. 15, 33; 62, 108. 


Ideo. in PC! var. Pyr. —=PoP? swt ‘shadow’, ‘shade’. 
Ideo. or det. in — leo? var. $4 sry¢ ‘(military) standard’. 


1 Urk. iv. 1165, 16. Whether this writing has ever to be read Asyd¢, another word 
for ‘shadow’ found in Dyn. XX and perhaps earlier, is very doubtful ; see AZ. 39, 120. 
The actual word for ‘sunshade’ 6/¢ is not attested before Dyn. XIX; the older #/t 
(W6. ii. 250, 10) means ‘fan’. 2 Pyr. 1487. BT yey Lows Laat E * Th, fase 
ili. 23. 


Use as last. In the rare divine name T,7 A(wy) ‘Hepu’, 
doubtless a personification of the two sunshades accom- 
panying the king;? the reading is ascertained from varr. of 


avery late word showing the signs & before that of the fan.* 


1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 7. 3) Dyn. X11, 422539; 117, 85) Dyn. X VIL, 7h. 7, S. 1523. 
8 JEA. 30, 29, with n. 4; AZ. 77, 24. Wo. iii. 69, 11. 


Ideovor detain 737" var. | ar ian, 


1 See the pictures 72%, 7.S, iii. 12. 28. 3 Th. 7: S. ive 38, G. 
so in the title ¢zy Aw ‘fan-bearer’, ex. Amarn. i. 34. 


5 Commonly 


Ideo. or det. in {4 varr. §4{,1 (7 2&(2)22 ‘sceptre’. Hencephon. 
hki, exx. [AW] var. fa 2& ‘rule’; 74m Léet ‘hekat- 
measure’ (§ 266, 1). Also usually replaces the awe¢-sceptre 
] S 39° in hieroglyphic writing, exx. { S°5%4 czu¢ ‘ flock(s)’; 
Pyr.—1f o> cwt awet-sceptre’. From the stem 7# found 
in two Pyr. words® comes the rare divine name {f/f var. 
Walls}? 34s ‘Akes’, personification of some part of the 


royal apparel, later reading Hs. 


° See NEWBERRY, JZA. 15, 84. 1 Cairo 28087, no. 73. 2 On the radical 
3 to be understood here see Kec. 25, 142. 8 Even in the pictures of the awez-sceptre, 
see Cairo 28083, no. 59; 28087, no. 74, both in Lac. Sarc. i. Pl. 45. EeiExxe Opies 
Gemn.i. 15; Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 7; Dyn. XVIII, 72. 7. S. i. 9. bY Pyr. 202. 
FAs 5, Be seg vie 7 DE Buck, i. 184 f. Se MAn soe sonnet 3431s LOS 
AZ. 77, 24. 
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S 39 / peasant’s crook (N.B. Cf. —a= ew#, name of the sceptre of the shape ].!_ Usually 
not curved backward replaced in hieroglyphic writing by { S 38, but occasionally 
like 7 S 38) phon. tw, ex. |o431 ¢w¢ ‘flocks’? 


_} Cairo 28034, no. 69=Lac. Sare. i. Pl. 45. 2 Bersh.i. 27. Sim, O.K., Berl 
ZAMS WS, WE LDU Jes Ne Tey, 


40 1 sceptre with straight Ideo. or det. in ]: ws, var. Pyr. f\[\]2 es, ‘was-sceptre’ ; 
shaft and head of hence phon. or phon. det. ws (wes), ex. £\) [48 varr. 
Seth (?)-animal?! (cf. Ts, TIXS%* west ‘decay’. In hieroglyphic writing 4 
too f R 19) usually represents also the ayam-sceptre { S 41, exx. Qj 

dem ‘djam-sceptre’,t whence phon. dem in | {ve varr. |r, 
ra atm? ‘fine gold’. Phon. wd (?) in 1_J4°y Wd(wy) (?) 
‘the Oxyrhynchite nome’, on the evidence of a twice found 
name of a locality £\ J®2e* Wdwt. Phon. é¢¢ in [257 
Vara Ot O 22) milk, cream 1 

SP 1s 1G: 2 Pyr bis. 3 Urk. iv. 765, 13 For this curious var. see 
AZ.WAL, 75. 4 Pyr.14563 LAC. LR19, 50: > Reading, AZ. 41, 73; 44,1323 
see too under S 41. 8 Hamm. 114,11; 192,13; see KEES, Gott. Machr. 1932, 107. 


7 Munich 3, 3. DIEM ele ec yf 9 Turin 1513. 10 YO, i. 27; reading from 
the name of a goddess ’/?t, see Pyr. 131. 


For if see R 19; for rr) see S 14*, 


Al sceptrewithspiral shaft Cf. “\S\ dem, name of a sceptre of the form {2 Hence 
and head of Seth (?)- phon. am, occasionally in inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII in 
animal?! {HK Bie7 8 aemw ‘fine gold’. 


1 J&Q. 176; the spiral is well seen in DE MORGAN, Dahchour 1894, p. 96, Fig. 224. 
2 Ex. Cairo 28034, no.65=Lac. Sarc.i, Pl. 45.  *% Urk.iv. 421,11. See AZ. 44, 132. 


42 $ sceptre of authority! Ideo. or det. in —»J%} var. }1? ¢d: ‘ada-sceptre’; hence 
(it is impossible to phon. or phon. det. ¢7, exx. —=J% WJ? var. } 51 ‘stela’; 


distinguish separate — J #2 ¢4(7) ‘shine’. Froma sceptre named le\ > sgm 
forms for the various (S42), ‘sekhem-sceptre’, phon. s& (sgnz), exx. | \4 var. f° 
uses) sm ‘have power’; 41 very late var. 5 | ¥ s@m ‘sistrum’.” 


Ideo. or det. in fs var. | Grp ‘be at head’, ‘control’ 
and related words, cf. +» D 44. In titles + is possibly 
always to be read ff; at all events this reading is 


; Suse x 
verifiable in some cases, exx. ©", 8 var. 7H G7p 


nasty ‘controller of the two seats’, a priestly title;* {US 
brp kt ‘controller of works’, cf. SU Grp kt ‘to 


undertake works’, ‘constructions ’.° 


1 J£Q. 181; as hieroglyph, Her. p. 57. 2 Pyr. 866. 3 Leb. 63. 4 Cairo 
20061. Sim. Brit. Mus. ror. 5 Lac, Sarc. ii. p. 168. 6 Rekh. 2, 9. 
7 GARD. Sim, 102-3. 8 AZ. 47,91. Sim. &rp srt‘ controller of the scorpion’, 
PSBA. 39, 343 brp Sndwt nbt ‘controller of all aprons’, PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 
27 O, recto 2, compared with AekA. 4. 9 See Louvre C 172, qu. Exerc. XIII, (a). 
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S 43 | walking-stick Ideo. in |? var. Pyr. {=| ° md(w) ‘ walking-stick’, ‘staff’. 
Hence phon. md in |} 4h var. Pyr. Kl} * m(w)dw® 
‘speak’ and derivatives. 


1 JéQ. 159. Important for the use as a walking-stick is the title mdw iw ‘staff of 
old age’, GrirFITH, Kahun Papyrt, p. 30. 2 WAC»: dhl B55) 215 * Pypaitad 
* Pyr. tor. 5 Reading, Verbum i. § 481. 


44 WW? walking-stick with fla- Ideo. or det. in Wii var. f ss (22S) ‘ames-sceptre’. 
gellum A S 45? 1 Ex, Medum, frontispiece. 2 Jtq. 163; Wo. i. 11. 


45 A flagellum; perhaps Ideo. or det. in SOBA? uggu, varr. ~— TRI? At nbely, 


originally an instru- ‘flagellum’. 

ment used by goat- 1 Newserry, J/EA. 15, 86; see too JéQ. 187; the conventional name ‘flagellum’ 
i is here retained. a” Nav. ch. 182, 14. 3 Lac. Sarc. ii. 164. Cf. wheh? 

herds for collecting ‘shake’, Pyr. 2204. 4 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 28. 

ladanum ! 


Sect. T. Warfare, Hunting, Butchery 


T 1 e—! prehistoric mace with Cf. so mnw ‘mace’, name of this type of mace on M.K. 
cup- or dish-shaped coffins.» Hence phon. mw, exx. --_, var. Pyr. X= * 
head ? m nk ‘take to thyself’ (§ 336); LoSbe var. - bo 

Swmnw, var. |= o>e Smnw, ‘Sumenu’, a town where Sobk 
wasworshipped, possibly Er-Rizeikat, 14km. N.of Gebelén.‘ 


SI ROR Asal 2 Wo tr, Bewaffnung 4; SCHARFF 25. 3 Lac. Sarc. ii. 162; 
J&Q. 201. SPLVTAGUa. * AZO. i275". 
1 H a : _—* 4 3 A aig ° > 
2 O_! mace with pear-shaped Det. in [l& sér (¢47),? var. fl 4 — s&(r)Z, ‘smite’. 
head?inact ofsmiting PPX OU Saha ks 2 WoLr, Bewaffnung 4. 8 Urk, iv. 780, 11 


3 | mace with pear-shaped Ideo. in {:? var. {\* Ad ‘mace’. Hence phon. Ad, exx. 
head? (vertical) {"VSs var. [Qt 4ai ‘damage’; f'S) 2d ‘be bright’, ‘white’. 


1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 6. 2 Lac, Sarc, ii. 18, no. 99. 8 Mitt, viii, Pl. 3. 
4 Stut 1, 224. 


4 i the same with a strap Use as last. 


to pass round hand} 1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 6, Exx. Lac. Sarc, i. 94, no. 66 (Ad ‘mace’); Hier. 7, no. 
85 =Zersh, i. 30 (in name S;t-Hadhtp); D.el B. 110 (hdw ‘ onions’). 


5 a combination of {| T 3. Use as last. 
and sy. 10 


6 sy combination of { T 3  Phon. 4dd, ex. HAR} hddwt ‘brightness’. 
and two “) I 10 1 Brit, Mus. 552, qu. Exerc, XXV, (a). 


For “7 see O72; for pon see S 14. 
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T 7~™~ axe! Det. in O.K. QJ 2? mibt ‘axe’, which is undoubtedly related 
to M.K. TY Jo? var. elo’ mind ‘axe’. Det. in 
Nie? mdh, var. Af>° mdb, ‘hew’, and ideo. in the 
related word e" var. af * mdh(w) ‘carpenter’, ‘shipwright’. 


1 Ex. O.K., Dav. Péak. i. 13, no. 280. This type was used alike for battle and 


for hewing wood, WoLF, Bewaffnung 8. 2 Tz 119. 3 Sin. R 160. ALN 
Sarc. ii. 13, no. 20 (collated), beside picture of an axe. See GARD, Sin. 51. 159. 


PLGA Ship Fife § See under S to. 7 Cairo 20268, a; 20528, h. 
8 See under S 10, 


ae 4 axeofmorerecenttype? Det. in }.al $4’ 244w ‘axe’. 


1 From Dyn. XII onward, WoLr, Bewaffnung, Pl. 3. 3 OA IN By WE 
also without handle, 20. 39, 3. 


8 i dagger of archaic type’ Det. of US mtput ‘dagger’.?— Phon. in | var. ® gy 
‘chief’, ‘ first’, ‘being upon’ (§ 80), value probably derived 
from an obsolete word é ‘dagger’ found only once (written 


®1)* and obviously related to m¢pnu¢ mentioned above. 


1 JEQ. 195; WOLF, Bewaffnung, Pl. 13 (=Pl. 4, 1); worn, Simaz, Pl. 1. As 
hieroglyph, Petr. Ze. Hier. nos. 757-61; outstanding features the a-shaped knob 
and rib-less blade. 2 Legend to picture on M.K. coffins, exx. Lac. Sarc. i, Pl. 43, 
nos. 264, 265, 269; W42. ii. 170, 6 renders ‘dagger-sheath’ probably on account of the 
formative -. 3 Mite. viii. Pl. 5. 


&* dagger of M. K. and Det. in Jal $f d(s)gsw ‘dagger’? 


1 1 J&Q. 197; WoLF, Bewaffnung, Pl. 4, nos. 6 ff.; often with crescent-shaped. or 
later type pierced circular top and ribbed blade. ae Urk. ‘iv. 38, 15; also as picture with 
legend m3gsw =6(2)esw on M.K. coffins, Lac. Sarc. i. Pi. 43, nos. 255, 257, 259, 261, 

there often contrasted with the dagger mtpnt, see above T 8. 


9 u— bow consisting of oryx Ideo. or det. in oe? var. SV * pat ‘bow’. Hence phon. 
horns joined by a  (semi-ideo.) or phon. det. Ad, later fd, in Pyr. 4— * var. 
wooden centre-piece! Dyn. XV II1y pa, later var, 2° fa, stretch and 


= 
the related words. 

1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 15, 27; actual specimens in Dyn. I tombs, PeTR. PTZ. ii. 
Pl. 7A (p. 26); Pl. 36, 35-6 (p. 38). 2 Lac, Sarc. ii. 161. Sim. Pyr. 673. 


3 Sin. B 127. This bow regularly in hieratic. 4 Pyr. 650. DUGAN Oy fy Be 
6 BUDGE, p. 38, 7- 


g* —~ better O. K. form of Use as last. 


ei fe 1 Dav. Ptah. i. 15, no. 338=ii. 23. Also among dets. of Chew ‘weapons’, Sah. 17. 
=a 2) The curved ends suggest the horns of a gazelle rather than those of an oryx, but see T 9, 
fake a 


10 == composite bow with Det. in Pyr. fo}? znd‘ bow’. From Dyn. XII on preferred 


middle tied to bow- to — Tg in the hieroglyphic writing of =7* var. —* pdt 
string when out of ‘bow’, ‘foreign people’, ‘troop’ ; Ti 5 pdty ‘bowman ’, 
use } while = is preferred for phon. Ad, pa.° 


1 WoLr, Bewaffnung, 14, 26. Of Asiatic origin and at first reserved for the king 
and high personages. So depicted already BISSING, ke-Heiligtum ii. 13. nies 
1644. 3 Amada 3. 4 BH.1. 7 (pdt 9 ‘Nine Bows’). 5 Amada 3. See 
particularly Urs. iv. 977, 2. 
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(Aa 32) archaic type of bow! Ideo. or det. in —{,2,% Z3-S¢(2), varr. Pyr. —J] 2,4 Tew 


—_— 


(sometimes written T?-Zt(é), ‘Nubia’; {-,° ° var. JX°°+7 sty, a Nubian mineral.* 
}, from Dyn. XVIII Also as var. of —« T 11 with value ssv and obscure sense 
also —*) in offering-list.° 


1 MonTET, Kémi 6, 43; SCHARFF, 38, 139; depicted QUIBELL, Hierakonpolis, I, 
Pl. 19; II, Pl. 58; Capart, Débuts de /’Art, Pl. 1. Later apparently surviving 


only in Nubia. 2 Urk. iv. 7, 3, qu. Exerc. XXXII, (a). 8 AZ. Ab, Elo O55 
4 Pyr. 994. 5 Pyr. 1867; see too AZ. 45, 128. 6 BuDGE, p. 284, 12. 
7 Urk. iv. 1099, 11. 8 See Rec. 39, 22. 9 Kémi 6, 57. 
4 v Z 2 P= ( 
T11 — arrow Det. in —! ch: ‘arrow’; 8]? Ssv (Sr)? ‘arrow’; from 
. _—_ ’ 
the latter, phon. det. in [®=7 sv ‘overlay’. Doubtless 


from an obsolete zi, zwn ‘arrow’, phon. or phon. det. 
sin, swn (zin, zwn), exx. ||Belt swn, var. Pyr. 55° 222, 
‘perish’; [<Bo=®* var, ==> swat ‘sale’; 5738 ‘physician’ 
swnw, var. O.K. > zinw(?), the M.E. reading swxw on 
the evidence of a var. & as}? wr swnw ‘chief of 
physicians’, but Coptic has saezn. 


UW UFR SIN. 190, 12. aA RGHh aly As 3 Pyr. 1866. f Adu ss 2, 
5 Pyr, 617. 725; © may here read 2, see Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 962. 
® GRIFFITH, Kahun Papyri, p. 35. 7 W. iii. 427, 13. 


12 \ bow-string! Ideo. or det. in =BY? rwd, varr. Pyr. =} B®, Wt rwd, 
‘string’, ‘bow-string’. Hence phon. or phon. det. rwd, 
rwa, Exx. >SV rwd, var. Pyr. ={K> rwd, ‘be hard’, 
‘frm’; = S—®8 rwdt, var. \\2 *° rwdt, ‘ sandstone’. 
Ideographic det. in \\y #7 ‘restrain’; hence phon. det. 
wv, 3, exx. DRA mii(r) ‘wretched’; —=Rly4 
aii(r), abbrev. Y}7 div, ‘subdue’. 


1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 48. See 75, 56-7 against the theory, supported PSA A. 22, 
65, that the sign as represented depicts a sling. 2 P. Kah. 1, 5 certainly meaning 
‘bow-string’. 5 Pyr. 2080. 4 Pyr. 684. a Eye. 10%. 8 Urk. iv. 845, 14. 

1 Sim. B50, cf. 20. Rv4s Sh S. 132. 


13 ¥ pieces of wood joined Semi-ideo. (?) in =[l¥< var. Jo rs (rs)* ‘be wakeful’, 
and lashed at the ‘vigilant’ and derivatives; phon. vs in }o,%4 var. pro Jy 
joint? rst ‘foreign hordes’, 


1 Rekh, 22, O.K. form 7% 80. For a later degraded form due to hieratic see 
U 40, ? Associated with the bow in Pyr. 921, 1245 and evidently part of the bow- 
man’s equipment. On the other hand, from writings like Pyr. 502. 597. 1502 
several appear to form a shelter, A set of four, with names pa-Cit, mw-n-ntr, 
ir(y)-ntr, dbi-ntr, is depicted on M.K. coffins, One may perhaps compare the 
mantlet or shelter used by the Babylonian archers. Discussed JéQ. 223.  % For ¥ 


see Pyr. 126. * Amada 5. Sim. Ann. 39, Pl. 25, 2; Urk. iv. 200, 17. 
5 Louvre C 14, Io. 
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T 14 (1) throw-stick, (2) club (1) Det. in =)\-\2) ? mest ‘ throw-stick’ with the related 


as a foreign weapon verb cme: ‘throw’ ; also in 2)» * £m: ‘throw’ and the 
of warfare! kindred 2 >) varr. 2 SB) Xe], )* 22 ‘create’, ‘form’ and 
derivatives. The combination )¥¢ in £m? above-quoted 
and in ~-\Y ¢ui ‘distinguish’ (from a da Neyopevov 
~ 4 \) 42?) indicates that ) is here the throw-stick, not 
the club; see on Y G4qr. (2) As club, ) is found in 
Nose wane bynes) 1 * Thaw Libya’ je hye var 
VN, O.K. 2) XQ" om ‘Asiatic’. Extended gradually as 
det. to all foreign peoples and countries, exx. | }\{ 4) Baws 
Tmhi ‘ Temfe-land’; Yl.) ¥R® var. ) [2° Wésy ‘Nubian’. 
(3) ) takes the place of various other signs, partly due to 
identity or close similarity in hieratic; thus it takes the 
place (a) of Y Aa 26 in [| JQ) Sy 1! sdz ‘rebel’; (4) of | M 3 
in S))a" aer ‘search for’; (c) of | Parr in “))sx ™ 
m(z)ni ‘moor’; (2) of } T 13, see under that sign; (¢) prob- 
ably also of J D 50 in <=))4}3#* mdr ‘witness’ and the 
like, though examples of such confusions in modern publi- 


cations may sometimes be due to inexact copying. 


1 Wo tr, Bewaffnung7.57. * Lac. 7R. 22,69; Wo.i.186.  % Lac. TR. 22,71. 
4 Urk.iv.1044,5. ‘** Urk.i.127,2. § D.elB.t14. Anex. without the vases ona 
palette of Dyn. I, AZ. 52, 57. 8 Pyr. 455. 1 Urk. i. 101, 9. For the various 
spellings of this word see W. MAX MULLER, Aszen und Europa 121. 8 Sin. R12; 
det. of this word already in O.K., Uré. i. 125, 16. ® Urk.iv. 84,1. Sim, M.K. 
as m. personal name, Cairo 20680. In O.K. and as a rule in M.K. the club is absent 
from Mhsy. Before Dyn. XIX only in the personal name P;-Whsy, ex. Sinai 221, 
MN Ixx, Hamm, 114,12; Kopt. 8, 7. 12 Cairo 20254, a; 20765. 138 Paheré 3. 
4 Hicratic consistently shows the finger D 50, exx. Siz. B33; P. Kah. 13, 30. 


15 Ie O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Sah. 1 (Zhnw). 


16 \*" scimetar Det. in °° Gs ‘scimetar’. 
1 Exx. Dav. Ken. i. 20; Urk. iv. 726,17. See WoLr, Bewaffnung 66. 


17 A chariot Ideo. or det. in S8=Ag! var. Vg? wrré ‘chariot’. 
1 Ex. Urh, iv. 704, 15. 2 Ork, iv. 712, 10. 


18 7 crook | S 39 with a Ideo. in ¥l~” rare var. =\\f}a? sms, Pyr. var. =f} > Sos, 


package containing ‘follow’, ‘accompany’ and derivatives. 
a knife, etc. lashed 1 The sign probably depicts the equipment of an early chieftain’s attendant, Bz//. 3, 
° 12,n.2; so too SCHARFF 45; however, SETHE, Commentary on Pyr. 230c, adheres 
£07162 to CAPART’S explanation as an instrument for the execution of criminals AZ. 36, 135. 
2 Cairo 20001, qu. § 217. 8 Pyr. 953. 
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T 19 ; harpoon-head of bone 


20 i O.K. form of last 
21 . one-barbed harpoon 
(rarely vertically 41) 


22 | two-barbed arrow-head! 


23 f° alternative form of last 


(Dyn, XVIII) 


24 4C! fishing-net? 


25 reed-floats used in fish- 
ing and hunting the 
hippopotamus * 


Det. in alld 4s (4) ‘bone’, ‘harpoon’.° Hence phon. or phon. 


det. &s (28), in af {& var. Dyn. XVIII {RE esx ‘be 
irksome’; £rs (ér8), in 4) {ti &rs ‘bury’ and derivatives. 
For reason unknown, phon. or phon. det. gz in 3 of q,>, 


5 ; oe . ° a 
var. {°° enwt ‘annals’; possibly also in qq var. {yu 


gnwly (?) ‘sculptor’ (in relief), reading not fully established.’ 


Det. bone, ex. | Jq #4 ‘ivory’; tubular, exx. »A{—? 
miwt ‘shaft’; a8 {* ¢wr ‘reed (?)’, whence phon. det. in 
oSs|q 4+ cw(r)Z ‘be pure’. 


° In sense ‘ harpoon’, Pyr. 1212. 1 See MONTET 291. 2 Urk., iv. 666, 15. 
SRO. 55, 10. 4 Urk. iv. 752, 11. 


Use as last. 


1 Ex, Dav. Pfah. i. 15, no. 339. Of bone or metal, PETRIE, Zoo/s and Weapons, 
Pls. 43, 44. 


Ideo. in var. Pyr. $0? we ‘one’ and derivatives. 


' Ex. Ur. iv. 194, 2. Ey alae Oe 


Ideo. in $9 snw, O.K. var. [| }O7,? ‘two’ and in related words 


like J" sx (Sz) ‘brother’. Hence phon. sz (s7),* exx. V5 § 
Mae 


sn (§n), var. Pyr. Sin, ‘smell’, ‘kiss’; Vs *, suér 
J & VS 11 


‘incense ’. 

1 Not a spear-head, but an arrow-head, SCHARFF 33; among earliest exx. (PETR. 
Eg. Hier. 753-6) is one with quite short shaft; for later lengthening cf. the sign 
for ‘foot’ (D 58); the two barbs yield the notion of duality, contrast the sign for 
‘one’ (T 21), AZ. 47, 36. a Ur kots Tags ae 2a For ¥ see S27 ‘loose’, Pyr. 1100. 
3 So already Pyr. 1323. 4 Pyr. 1027, unless a different word. 


Use as last. 


DOK ZU He ls oP in 


Det. in fC cf, var. YJ 4 24, ‘net’ animals. Hence 


phon. ¢& or zh, exx. (CQ cht ‘field’, ‘holding’; }e% 
thwty, ihwty ‘ field-labourer ’, ‘ tenant-farmer ’.® 


ITT A, 3k 18; reversed, 2b. 5. 2? PSBA, 22, 152; in historic times, however, 
au used of netting desert animals; see too MONTET 89. 3 Ure. iv. 248, 2. 
Bersh. i. 7; see Sphinx 12, 107. 5 For the two senses see JZ A. 27, 21. 


Cf. A JS7, dbs ‘floats’? Phon. dé, exx. A Ji var. Pyr. 


TVA W* 22 ‘clothe’, ‘adorn’; {JJ az, var. =J@ RAI! 
do:, ‘replace’. 


1 Dav. Ptah, i. p. 37. 2 BUDGE, p. 390, 13. 3 Pyr. 242. 4as; B1;/40; 
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T 26 ct? bird-trap’ 


27 <=! 0O.K. form of last 


28 MM butcher's block! (to be 
distinguished from B 
W 11 and a W 12) 


29 Pi combination of s\ T 30 


and a T 28 


Sign-list 


Ideo. or det. in [St var, ct©v» sht (sft) ‘trap,’ ‘snare 
(birds)’ and derivatives. 


1 Exx. Dyn. XVIII, Hier. 5, no. 52; Rekh. 21. 2 See MONTET 53. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Plah, i. 15, no. 335, adapted to suit reduction in size. 


Semt-ideo. (?) in © var. m Zr? ‘under’ (§ 166). Phon. 47, 


exx. 4w “ra mér ‘storehouse’; 7" £ré ‘portion’, ‘due’. 


1 Deduced from T 29. ? Reading due mainly to the consideration that this 
preposition never interchanges with 47 (§ 167). The hieroglyphic evidence is con- 
flicting, M\ being substituted for @ in 4xp = hrf ‘control’, Py», 1143, and in shr=shr 
‘counsel’, Cairo 20026, but for e= in Ard ‘ child’, BR. Thes. 1527; Vienna 64. 


Ideo. in FF! var. (Koi? umd ‘place of slaughter’. 


1 Urk. iv. 163, 8; see Pyr. 214, where the knife is over the block, whereas elsewhere 
(exx. Pyr. 811, 865) the two signs are written as a monogram, 2 Crk. N= 80, 14. 


For ||, see R 10; for JN, see W 5; for f see N ae 


30 SS knife (used early? also 
as substitute for the 


saw S,) 


For N& see D 57 
31 “Sy knife-sharpener (?)! 


32 Sp combination of \. T 31 
and a D 54 


33 —3'knife-sharpener as 
carried by butcher 
(O, 16)? 


34 (° butcher's knife 


35 [° alternative form of last 


Det. knife, ex. ==[ss ds ‘knife’ (semi-ideo. in = dss ‘flint’) ; 
sharp, in ==>\\ss dm ‘be sharp’, ‘ pronounce (name) ’; cut, 


a= 


-— Sed ‘cut down’; S|lss vfs ‘slaughter’ ; 


e.= Gli ‘carve’. Note the abbrev. > amt? ‘knife’, 


1 7% 133, as det. of wé¢ and ¢f, 2 In hry-dmt ‘sufferer (2)’, £4. 40, 6; 
reading from Metternich stela 82, see Hzer. p. 50. MW. v. 450 takes as referring to 
the surgeon’s knife, but this seems doubtful, 


EXX. 


Phon. ssw ($m) in [ss §\~a varr. flop? [pa ss (Sm) * 
‘guide’, ‘lead’ and derivatives. 


1 This description rests on the supposition that the sign was originally identical 
with T 33, as would appear from Pyr. 70; see below on that hieroglyph. 7” Szwt I, 
247. 3 Reading, Aec. 14,18. For £ see Pyr. 7o. 


Phon. ss in Sp), a ssv (Ss) ‘guide’, ‘lead’. 


Weteo ies S20) butchers: 

1 Medum.14. Sim. L. D. ii. 4 (tomb of Metjen). 2 MonTeT 158. 

8 The reading § rests on the assumption that “\ T 3t was originally of this 
form. In the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. III) the sign for Sm (L. D. ii. 6) is almost 
identical with the butcher sign (see above n. 1). Possibly we have here to do 
with a single sign which is becoming differentiated for distinct uses. 


Ideo. in (1? zm ‘knife (?)’. Hence phon. 2m, exx. (ALS 
amh ‘orphan’; © ( \ My} Gums ‘friend’. 
1 BIZ, iii. 5, nos. 63. 65. Sim. Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 74. 


of Annals, Tuthmosis III, in offering list immediately before Zf¥ ‘ foreleg of ox’. Sim. 
GAYET, Temple de Lowxor 26. 


2 Karnak, chamber 


Use as last. 
1 Exx. O.K., Gemm. i. 11; Dyn. XVIII, 7h. 7. S. i. 7. 
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Sect. U. Agriculture, Crafts, and Professions 


as > sickle ! 


2 _-» alternative form of last 


3 = combination of © U 1 
and = D4 


4 » combination of 5 U 1 
and — Aa Il 


5 = alternative form of last 


Ideo. in —? mz ‘sickle-shaped end’ of the wis-boat to& P 3. 
Hence phon. mz, exx. ORR 77 ‘see’; “Sift tm 
‘mat’. In group-writing (§ 60) » \ is used for m4 A 
sign similar, but not quite identical, in shape is used as 
det. in }e—? #5 ‘reap’; also perhaps in ih Js 
4366, var. J Js" 466, ‘crookedness’. 


1 Medum, frontispiece, no. 8; DAv. Ptah. i. 13, no. 282. 7? LAC. TR. 27, 1.2; 
BupGE, p. 212, 7. 3 For the initial cf. Coptic mé& ‘truth’, az ‘lion’, mah 
“burns 4 BURCHARDT § 56. 5 Urk, vy. 161, 16. Pras. Bit, 40%. 
7 Adm. p. 107; possibly both here and in Peas. the lower part of the sickle only. 
£736 is a name of the sickle, see W4. iii. 361, 14. 


Use as last. 


In => \ \ 73? ‘see’. 


In py [if weet ‘truth’ and the related words. 


Use as last. 


For AW see G 3; for BY see G 46; for [IS see S 31. 


6 X hoe 


7 “SX alternative form of last 


8 <1 hoe, without the rope 
connecting the two 
pieces 


9g sW corn-measurewith grain 
pouring out 


; saan A ct ee “e 
Det. cultivate, hack up, exx. — “= td ‘hack up’; e]f = Js 
enlti tine | i 1 aes 
cultivate’, ‘hoe’. For unknown reason,! phon. 77,” exx. 
“4h mri ‘love’; Sf mrht ‘unguent’. Sometimes in 
place of = U 8, phon. 4m, ex. {hn 2x ‘go’, ‘depart’. 
1 Wo. ii. 98, 11 quotes as gloss in the Sig Pap. Pl. 4 the otherwise unknown word 


mriw ‘hoe’, but only a very uncertain trace of XC is there. 2 For the initial m, 
cf. Coptic mé& ‘love’, mour ‘bind’, ero ‘ harbour’. 


Use as last. 


Det. in Pyr, J" <1? ‘hoe’. Hence phon. 4m, ex. {bY ® 
hnw ‘ hnw-bark’, 
1 Already Dyn. 1V, Medum 15. 2 Pyr. 1394. SENAVe Chinn, ats 


Det. grain, exx. $—.@ dd¢‘emmer’; § 1D ssy (old S37)? ‘corn’; 
measure, exx. 6] ys@! Gst ‘measure’; {4m abbrev. Zé: 
‘hekat-measure’ (§ 266, 1). 


1 Cairo 20500, Sim. Uré. iv. 64, 1. * Reading, see Bull. 30, 179. 
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Uio fas the same beneath ss» Ideo. in iH var. Pyr. (go 1 z¢ ‘barley’, ‘corn’. Sometimes 
M 33 in Dyn. XVIII instead of »® U g as det. grain, ex. tc 

bly (from éd¢) ‘emmer’. 

1 Pyr. 1880. 2 Pahert 3. 


rig cle combination of {| S 38 In .§ 24:4 ‘ hekat-measure’ (§ 266, 1). 
and © Ug 1 Puy. 35. 


12 {|} combination of } D 50 In 4 2és¢ ‘ hekat-measure’ (§ 266, 1). 
and ,®@ U g 1 Puy. 36. 


(O 30) | pitchfork Det. in —1Jo| ¢4¢ ‘fork’. Possibly not a pitchfork as phon. 
or phon. det. sd (Sd), later sd#é, in |X sad, var. Pyr. [TQ] 2 


Sdb, later [| % sdé, ‘hindrance’, ‘ obstacle’. 
} MONTET 227. Sometimes with three prongs, 1/6. i. 176. a Pyragtre 


13 vy plough Det. plough, in JN 24‘ plough’ (n.); [Lf yw sé ‘plough’ 

(vb.); also in Ny, ¢, var. 34 prt ‘seed’. From 44 ‘plough’, 
phon. 46, exx. var. O.K. mJY! Zony ‘ebony’; 
WD 6 var. mJ 3 * Zénd, a liquid measure (§ 266,1). From 
Dyn. V onwards replaces == U 14 as phon. or phon. det. 
Suc in & Sh suc ‘repel’; 2-H NA Sncw ‘policing’; ca 
var. YyCI sue* ‘magazine’ ‘ergastulum’. 


BEZt00; 2 Urk. iv. 748, 17. 3 Leyd. V 88, qu. Exerc. XXVI, (a). 
749; 17 
‘ Reading, Rec. 24, 93. 


14 $=! two branches of wood Old sign for sxe later replaced by \w U 13. 


joined at one end 2 1 Medum 15 in a place-name Sntt; slightly different, 2. 12. Elsewhere in O.K. 
replaced by the plough, exx. 77 86; Pyr. 1209, 2 This possibly represents a 
(O.K.) contrivance for straightening or bending wooden staves, 7# 132 =MONTET 311. 
a 
15 y= sledge Cf. 2 KS? ‘sledge’. Hence phon. /m, exx. = \ tm ‘be 


complete’ (§ 342); fy. \\ G38 Zim ‘perish’. 
1 BupGE, p. 38, 14. Sim, 2d. p. 210, 12. 
16 te! sledge with head of a Det. in 24a wus ‘sledge’.** Ideo. (?) in Pyr. Jvt= 4? 
jackal (Copt. won’sh) bist ‘of copper’ (adj.). Hence perhaps phon. or phon. det. 
bearing a load of 6a? in JQ) 42* var. ta dy (orig. bi?) ‘wonder’ and related 


metal (?) ? words; for the reading cf. J © ° 4é¢ ‘wonder’ (n.). 


1 Puy. 30; a rather different form Pyr. 800. BAZ 53, 51, n. 2. ae Ann. 
39, 189; see too JEA. 31, 38. 8 Pyr. 800. However, this sign is seldom wie 
in this word, and never in the noun 4s“ copper’, rendering the explanation doubtful. 
4 Urk. iv. 612, 6. 5 Hamm. 110, 2. 


17 ©, pick excavating a pool Ideo. in 3 =! varr. Sax], & gvg ‘found’, ‘establish’, 


=a N 38 ‘snare’. Hence phon. det. gvg in 5 = S' varr. BoE, 
S 7 gre ‘talsehood’, ‘lie. 
1 Spellings, Verbum i. § 338. 2 Urk. iv. 1031, 10. 
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U18 JS! O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 L. D. ii. 7 (tomb of Metjen, Dyn. III). 


tq) adze Ideo. in Pyr, ""} var. 5,1 wwty ‘the two adzes’. Hence 


phon. zw in the group *& or p%, exx. GH ww ‘this’ (§ 110) ; 
“Bie awh ‘rope’. In group-writing (§60) S\ is used 
for 2.” 

1 Pyy, 311. A ceremonial adze called nw, 7h, 7.S. i. 17. *% BURCHARDT § 69. 


20 r~—!O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Gemn.i. 11. A somewhat similar sign in O.K. as det. of ex ‘nail’, ‘claw’, Wd. 
i. 188; Aémz iv. 179. 


21 s\ adzeatworkonablock Det. in O.K. [Gx s461 ‘cut up’ ox. Hence semi-ideo. or 
of wood phon. s¢p (s¢p), in [Sp var. “> stp ‘choose’ and deriva- 
tives ; inaccurately also s¢4, in ("722s ? sé, var.-Pyr. | a? 
Stp, ‘leap up’. 
1 Ex, 77 129. 2 Urk. v. 147, 4. PET. O476 


224 0 echisel Det. in O.K. “e641 mang ‘fashion’, ‘carve’ and —e}? mng 
‘chisel’. Hence semi-ideo. in == 9] mn ‘be efficient’ and 


the related words. 
1 Ex, ZZ 120. 2 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 14. 


2 chisel (?) ° For unknown reason, phon. 7,) exx. {| NS mr ‘be ill’: 
) i— ’ 
smr ‘friend’, ‘courtier’. Also for unknown reason, phon. 


3b,” exx. ]_J 4h 202 ‘desire’; | _J& 20% ‘be united in’. 


° A similar object is seen used as hair-pin on a Dyn. XI coffin, Griff. Stud. 134; 
Reisner, however, preferred the explanation as a chisel, since no such hair-pins are 
found early; so too SCHARFF 43; oldest forms, PETR. Zg. Hier. 801-8. 1 Reading 
from varr. of mr ‘ pyramid’, Pyr. 1649. 1671. 2 Reading from varr. of ?6dw 
‘ Abydus’, Py. 794. 798. The view that the original form of the sign, when it has 
the value 36, was a leopard’s hide (see Rec. 9, 158) is very doubtful, in spite of the 
word 34y ‘leopard’, since from the earliest times the phonetic value of the leopard’s 
(really cow’s) hide was £74, not 36; see on F 28, 


For IF Ss see Aa 21, 22. 


24 tT stone-worker’s drill Ideo. in $7] var. O.K. Ofyh® Amt* ‘craft’, ‘art’ and the 


weighted at the top related words. 

with stones (Dyn. 1 Thebes, tomb 93. Sim. RekA. 16. 2 See the pictures Gebr, i. 133 Rekh. 17. 

XVI Il 2 8 Urk. i. 53, 13, in collective sense for ‘ body of craftsmen’, 4 Reading, Rec. 
) 9, 164. For this see too Coptic Qaacuje = 477-4¢ ‘worker in wood’; gasuitoyh = 


hm-nbw ‘gold-worker’, 
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U25 ‘a O.K. form of last 


26 tT’ drill being used to bore 
a hole in a bead? 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


27 1! O.K. form of last (also 
used later ?) 


28 |)? fire-drill? (Dyn. XVIII) 


29 ] 1 O.K. form of last (also 
common later ?) 


30 £7 potter’s kiln 


31 <— 1} instrument employed in 
baking (?) 


Use as last. 
1 Sagg. Mast. i. 39, no. 65. 


Ideo. in [_J 4] var. f J] var. Pyr. &J% 9% wds ‘open up’ 


and derivatives. 


DREXxownccn 2amlO7 sp Llatese 7 Zensen: 2 See the picture Gedr. i. 13. 
3 Pyr. 1205. 


Use as last. 
1 Ex. Gedr. i. 13. 2 Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 27; Dyn. XVII, Puy. 54. 


x G 2 
Cf. LN 2? a@ ‘fire-drill’, Hence phon. @,! exx. Liner aii 
$ 4. 6 SH] ale = 6 fy 
ferry across’; fo) 4} 42a ‘pillage’; J, dt® ‘re- 
mainder’. Abbrev. for wa? in the formula $ | eZ wa; 
sub ‘may he live, be prosperous, be healthy’ (§§ 55. 313). 
In group-writing (§ 60) | or | is phon. @° 
MBS JVI OR LHe Fi, Sy Tihs Ads Os 2 Hier. p. 50. 8 Sh. S. 54; see AZ. 
43, 161; 45, 85. 4 Reading partly from varr. of ddz¢ ‘ council’ (Pyr. 309. 1713), 
partly from Coptic equivalences, ex. oyaas = wa? ‘be hale’, ‘sound’. 5 Wo. i. 
404, 2 accepts wd;t as the N.K. reading on the evidence of L.E. variants, see 
SPIEGELBERG, Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis [,p. 40; but the relation of L.E. wast 


to older d3¢ may be like that of L.E. ws ‘ breadth’ to O.E. §4w, and Wo. v. 517 is 
probably right in taking a@#¢ as the M.E. reading. 6 BURCHARDT § 150. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Ptah, i. 13, no. 287. 2 Exx. Dyn. XII, BH. i. 8, 10; Dyn. XVIII, 
LH LISD Ur 


Ideo. in O.K. §! ¢z ‘kiln’. Hence phon. ¢, exx. pI\Q) 2 
‘be hot’; —sj\] sé ‘mysterious’, ‘difficult’. In the 
geographical name § yw” /7¢ ‘Hittite land’ §\ should 
be read simply ¢, not ¢s, cf. Hebrew nn (§ 60).° 


1 7% 84; see too the pictures 24.; BA.i. 11. 2 Urk. iv. 701, 11. 
3 BURCHARDT § 131. 


Ideo. or det. in 4 var. — f\- yh? vthty® ‘baker’. Hence 
det. in the related words =fe- rth ‘restrain’; JofiG 
ith ‘prison’. Probably for some reason connected with 
its use ideo. or det. in 2] > Gu(r)2 ‘restrain’; &=* Gurt, 
var. (if) 2c Gad, ‘harim’. Through similarity in hieratic, 
sometimes substituted for 8 D 19 or E D 20, ex. [Il e—° 


ssnt ‘breathe’. 
1 In Dyn. III-IV the ends are curved, not angular, Sagg. Mast. i. 1; sim. Mezr 


ii. 7. Later the shaft is sometimes shown as double. 2 Unpublished & see 
8 Reading, Rec. 39, 20. 4 See Adm. p. 47 and above, p. 201, n. I. : 
iv. 76, 8. 
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Sign-list 


U 32 } pestle and mortar! 


33 | pestle 


34 y spindle 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Det. of flo, }—»™* shm, O.K. —}) 1? zhkm, ‘pound’; also of 


O.K. less)? smn, @3 2zmn* ‘press down’ bread with a 
stick ; from this latter 2» phon. or phon. det. smn (zn) 
in J@5),°, abbrev. },°, 45mm ‘natron’; {&5),;, abbrev. 
YZ, Asmn ‘bronze’ ;* [yi * smn (old smn) ‘establish’. 
Det. pound, also in { S}\2),°, Zt ‘salt’; heavy, in 
— |} dus ‘heavy’; $<—"\o wdn ‘heavy’. 


1 See the hieroglyphs Medum 15; Pyr. 249; and the picture, Leyd. Denkm.i. to. 
1a HO, 86,10; cf. BF ii. 6, 1b 7783. However, W4. iii. 464, 1 interprets this 


as zh and reads the preceding word as $4m with §. 2 7485. ae Leva. 
Denkm. i. 10; see MONTET 240; AZ. 61, 13. 7 Not, as W2. iii. 453, 3, from 
the homonym zm ‘tarry’ Pyr, 533. 1418. STAZs AO tha 4 Ork. iv. 1187, 


Io, an early instance of a writing that is usual in L.E. 

Ideo. in }., .,° ¢é¢ ‘pestle (?)’ of red granite (mz); hence (?) 
phon. é, exx. UJ) 4v-¢¢ ‘thou art content’ (§ 309); +) 
eng-ti ‘may she live!’ (§ 313); more rarely phon. ¢, especially 
beside } 4, exx. |R"" thf, ) , 22ut ‘fayence’; J] [1 22s ‘inaugu- 
rate (a feast)’. In group-writing (§ 60) ] or }q or }q4 is 


phon. ¢,? ex. }QQ4ju? 77, name of a Syrian locality. 


° MOLL. Pad. i. Pl. 5, left, 16; meaning doubtful. 1 Stut 1, 244. 
2 BURCHARDT § 134. 8 Urk, iv. 784, 74. 


Ideo. in eff? gsf ‘spin’. Hence semi-ideo. or phon. £sf 
(45f) in the related verb eff var. 24 ff (4s)? 


‘repel’, ‘oppose’ and its derivatives. 


1 BH, ii. 4, in scene of spinning. 3 For f see Pyr. 253. 


35 combination of f U 34 Use as last. 


and«I9g 


(Aa 23) 4?) warpstretched between Det. in KO“ 2\¥ 2? varr. VS HY 4 var. Pyr. Rew s mdd 


two uprights 


(Aa 24) t=! O.K. form of last 


36 club used by fullers in 
washing? 


For () see D 31 
87 he aro 


‘hit (a mark)’, ‘adhere to (a path)’ and derivatives. 
1 Thebes, tomb 85. Very various in form; exx. M.K., Brit. Mus. 614, 8; Stud 1, 


aan; Dyn. XVIN Pay. 68 57k. 2.5. ly 7. 18 DAVIES, Seven Private Tombs, 
Pl. 35 (p. §0). Perhaps this suggests as the original sense of the stem ‘make straight’. 
2 Crk. iv. 484, 5. Sim. Leas. B i, ara. 8 Brit. Mus. 581. * Louvre C 174. 
5 Pyr, 2048. 


Use as last. 
1 Sinai 7. See AZ. 30, 52; 62, I. 
Ideo. in |}? var. [== * Amwz ‘fuller (?)’. Hence (?) phon. 
hm,* in {1 4m ‘slave’ and the related words; also in |}, 
isolated late var. { \\,° 47 ‘ Majesty’ (p. 74). 


AZ, 37, 82 2 Bit 20) Br. * Reading from proper names 
ending in 7 and from ‘the name Pafamndta= P}-hm-ntr in the El-Amarna letters 
(see above p. 428), besides late writings in which the sign interchanges with O N 41; 
see AZ, 46, 109; Sphinx 14, 143. 5 Bull. 28, 103. 


Det. in 7 a? Ark ‘shave’. 


1 Razors, see PETRIE, Zools and Weapons 61. JAD Gol SV ea tby 2 
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U38 FFA? balance Ideo. or det. in Yo] WOf fF 2 var. Of ® mgt ‘balance’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 76. 2 Exx. Paheri 9, 30; D.el B. 81. 8 AZ. 59, 44%. 
39 jl post of balance Det. in © "> |} west ‘post (of balance)’ and in the related 


verb ®*"] 2 wes ‘lift’, ‘carry’, ‘wear’. Secondarily also 
det. (0p a1” 257-(¢22)@ raise » litt. 

1 PIEHL, JH, iii, 82. 2 D, ef B. 81. 8 In Pyr, the det. of ¢2? is a sack- 

like receptacle, ex. Py7. 960, but our sign already appears exceptionally, ex. éb. 294. 


40 semi-hieratic alterna- Use as last, ex. }*—~%))“*2 wésw ‘those who have worn’. 
tive to last (Dyn. Also, owing to similarity in hieratic, used for ¥* T 13, ex. 
XVIII)? dei’ 7s-¢p ‘vigilant’, 
1 For the hieratic see MOLL. Fal. i. no. 405; ii. no. 405. 2 Urk. iv. 85, 12. 
pe Pal, i. no. 588. 4 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 28, 4c. 3. Sim. srs, Urb. iv. 


41 * plummet used in con- Det. in 9% /@ ‘ plummet’. 
nection with the 1 Dyn. XII, Leyd. V 103 = Denkm.ii. 13.  *% JEA. 9g, 10, n. 4. 


balance 2 


Sect. V. Rope, Fibre, Baskets, Bags, etc. 


Vii §& coil of rope Det. rope, exx. "> Pfs xwh ‘rope’; —28 4¢¢ ‘front-rope’ of 
ship; actions with rope or cord, exx. Jo}, zh ‘drag’; 


oa 


pa es tie —@ Slip strings beadswa. Cas t7mcn: 
circle’,‘surround’. Probably from & o®s szw ‘network’, 
phon. or phon. det. 3 in 2 var. S? sx¢ ‘dispute’, the 
relations of which with 2 4) sz ‘exorcise’, ‘litigate’ and 
with 7 4) 3 sz¢ ‘contend’ require further study. Another 
possibly related word is § S¢ (Su¢?)* ‘hundred’ (§§ 259. 
260). A similar, but doubtless different, sign is det. in 
<3, °° 436 ‘bent appendage’ (of metal ?) belonging to the 


crown ¥/. 
1M us Ke. 1, 3. 9 Cairo 20393. 20562, d, in the title ?my-r ¥nt; cf. too a title 
¥nt discussed JE A. 9, 15, 0. 2. 8 AZ. 36, 138. 4 AZ. 36, 135. 


5 Urk., iv. 200, 15. 


For @ as substitute for } CLEA yay B 
2 -< bolt —O 34combined Ideo. in [= sé (su), later [FIA sz, ‘drag’, ‘draw’; 


with the cord ¢ V 1 hence phon. sés in = s¢e¢ ‘aroura’ (§ 266, 3). For an un- 
used for drawing it? known reason det. in }\/lZ{_ 2s ‘hasten’. 


1 4Z. 35, 105, confirmed by Dav. Rekh. ii. 26, 12. The sense of the verb agrees 
so well with the Dyn. XVIII form just quoted that the suggestion (ter. 44) that 
this is secondary seems unlikely. An alternative explanation, MONTET 304. 
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V 3 .%8% the same sign with Phon. s¢ésw in —*! A-s¢zw‘necropolis,? particularly that of 


three cords (Dyn. the Memphitic god Sokar. 
XVIII) 1 Ex. 7h. 7. S. iv. 38, G. 2 AZ. 59, 159; W4. ii. 398, 9. 10. 


4 +) lasso Cf. LS!) ww ‘lassoes’. Hence phon. wy,’ exx. $\ y= 
ws ‘far’; £\ EPI ws ‘place’, ‘endure’. 
1 BUDGE, p. 454, 2. Cf. too wet ‘cord’ (W4. i, 244) and wewst ‘cord’ (Ure. iv. 
166, 12). 2 For the initial w see a var. of wer ‘tie up’, MONTET 207. 
5 Q looped rope Det. in [""Q + su¢ (§xZ) ‘plan’, ‘plot out’, ‘found’. 
1 Pyr. 644; Meiri. 11; D.el B. 37. 

6 & cord (in early exx. Ideo. or semi-ideo. or det. in 88 var. 5? Ss, var. O.K. =] * 
double and looped $§, ‘cord’, ‘rope’. Hence phon. Ss (SS), exx. 5 & var. 8 
at top on left)! (p. 172) ss ‘alabaster’; |_8 <4) zss¢‘ what?’ (§500). There 

has been much confusion with % V 33:* (1) in the words 
bP ‘linen’, ‘cloth’, &' ‘thing’, ‘concern’, and 6 ;® ‘corn’, 
all originally reading ssv ; however, the fact of the confu- 
sion, together with certain writings with metathesis ss 
(see V 33, nn. 4. 9), make the usually accepted reading ss 
(so in the 1st edition) still just defensible, for final 
usually falls; (2) as det. in = ¢vf ‘tie up’, ‘pack’; 
(3) as phon. g in hieratic, where the two signs are not 
distinguished in early times;* (4) as det. clothes, ex. 
QdNQUS Xsi® zsywt ‘rags’; however, this employment to 
replace T S 28 does not appear before Dyn. XIX. 


1 Early forms, Medum 13; Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 2. 2 Urk. iv. 885, 7. 5 Dav. 
PATIBS i OR 4 MOLL. Pal. i, nos. 515. 520. 48 Full discussion, 2x//. 30, 161. 
5 Adm. 3, 4; the MS. is probably of Dyn. XIX. 


7 loop of cord with the Cf. %—= var. Pyr. = %1 sné ‘encircle’, Hence phon. &, 
ends downward exx. 2 () Sa ‘tree’; % Soh sur ‘repel’. 
DIS Te OES 
8 1 alternative form of last Use as last. 
(Dyn. XVII I) 1 Puy. 57; Rekh. 3,28. So too already Pyr. 5. 


9 Q cartouche in original Det. in % $0 sxw ‘cartouche’ (p. 74). 


round form! 1 See p. 74 for explanation as a double rope encircling (S##) the entire region ruled 
over by the sun or by the king as later embodiment of the sun. 


10 CJ cartouche in secondary Det. in 2 oC! suw ‘circuit’; G2 rx ‘name’; also in 
oval form (p. 74) names of kings and other royal personages, in which case 
the component signs are written inside it, ex. (omg 


Mn-bpr-Re ‘ Menkheperré¢’, i. e, Tuthmosis III. 


' GaYET, Temple de Louxor, p. 14. 2 BRUGSCH, Zhes. 1077, 19. 
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Vit (€ sign probably later 
taken to be a car- 
touche cut in half 
and reversed! 


12 *) band of string or linen 


13 s= rope for tethering ani- 
mals? 


14 = the last, with an added 
diacritical tick 


15 ‘7 combination of==V 13 
and A D 54 


16 % looped cord serving as 
hobble for cattle 


17 ae rolled up herdsman’s 


shelter of papyrus? 
(Dyn. XVITI) 


18 0 1 O.K. form of last 


Det. in S-\c? dnt ‘dam off’, ‘restrain’, The hieratic 
equivalent of the same sign ® serves also as det. in 67 (J C4 
PG ‘split’. It seems doubtful whether the hieratic word 
usually transcribed as cl\lo4h,| , dy¢ (dwyt ?) ‘shriek’ was 
originally written with this sign.® 


1 So at least it appears to be in Dyn. XVIII. Early hieroglyphic exx. are lacking, 
for the det. of dd in Pyr. 278. 716, namely a kind of hoe, cannot easily be the 
prototype of our sign. Dzyi, later dui, may originally have meant ‘cut off’; cf. the 
later word dni ‘ portion’, ‘fraction’, see SETHE, Zah/worte 89. 2 Urk. iv. 312, 
Il; 445, 17. 3 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 584; ii. no. 584. SIME RENO TBR AS, SAR 
5 Tn hieroglyphic of Dyn. XIX it has the same det. with which dy? is written. For 
the reading see Voc. Bauer 69-70; GARD. S2x. 99. 


Det. bind, exx. {l=tey séd ‘head-band’; 2. eng ‘garland’; 
“S 2 St, ‘loose’, whence “*! /@ ‘depart’; from the last, 
phon. det. in ="S%) B49 tw Fngw ‘ Phoenician lands’. 
Det. papyrus-books, exx. ES-y Sfdw ‘ papyrus’ ; m=<cy sun 
‘deed’. Phon. or phon. det. -7& (from ¢vé ‘bind on’) in 
S-ygh crk ‘swear’; SIS var. To erky ‘last day’ of 
the month (§ 264). 

1 Sinai 90, 16; sce GARD. Sz, 20. 

Cf. Pyr. = ¢é¢ ‘ fetterer (?)’.2. Phon. 4.3 Sometimes also, by 
a false archaism, for = ¢ (§ 19, OBs. 2). 

1 PSBA. 22,65. * Pyr.672, epithet ofacat-goddess, °* SETHE, Alphabet 156. 

Phon. ¢, both in hieroglyphic and hieratic, but apparently 
only in a few words, doubtless words in which the value Z 
hadenot changed. intoy¢;exx.. =. | .7s7 lit s. Neee 
‘Tyjetji’, a man’s name. 

1 Sin. B23; P. Kah. 2,7. Sim. wes ‘raise’, Weste. 12, 23; stsw ‘supports’, 


ERM. Hymn. 1, 2. 2 Brit. Mus. 614, 3; 20. vert. 2; ¢s?, 25.13. In other words 
in this inscription ¢ is written without the tick, exx. s¢ ‘lo’, 4; i#2 ‘seize’, Io. 


In 3 var. Pyr. lar?! zdé, in M.E. often ZY éZz,? ‘seize is 


1 See Verbum i. § 397, 5- 2 Reading, see p. 214, bottom. 


Ideo. in O.K. ae} sz (2?) ‘hobble’. Hence phon. s¢ (2s) ? in 


4H s? ‘ protection’. 


1L, D. Erganzungsband 40, with the picture. 2 Reading from varr, of 277 
‘guard’, Pyr. 1203. 1752. 


Ideo. in fi var. 44+ sz, var. Pyr. 4% zz, ‘protection’. 
Dich Be 13; 2 AZ. 44,773 Rec. 30, 39- 8 Pyr, 1470. 


Use as last. 
1 Dav. Ptah. i. 16, no. 353. 
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Vio ft 
20 Nn 
21 


hobble for cattle! 


the same without the 
cross-bar (cf. V 21) 


combination of » V 20 
and ail 10 (Dyn. 
XII onward) 


For ‘fs see M 28. 


Boman No 


23 aN 


a 


25 ve 


whip? (Dyn. XVIII) 


O.K. form of last 


cord wound on stick 
(O.K. and M.K. 


form)! 


alternative form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. in ff? varr. Ay.® KA* mee ‘stable’, 
‘(cattle-)stall’. For unknown reasons, det. in -> | f° varr. 
aM. o> RAFT ms (from tmz ?) ‘mat’, whence phon. 
or phon. det. fms (¢m:) in =>f-~* varr. =5m,? FL? 
tm, ‘cadaster (?)’ or kind of land (?); in Sf var. ft Zer 
‘sack’ as measure of capacity (§ 266, 1); and in other names 
of woven or wickerwork objects. By confusion with an 
older sign for a palanquin or portable shrine,!! det. in 
ANA &ni ‘palanquin’, whence also in A]? knit 
‘sheaf’; so too in KG“ 4 ‘shrine’; possibly also 
in la s¢yt, name of the sanctuary of Sokar in 
Memphis.’* To be distinguished carefully from ) Aa 19. 


1 Made of cord, with a wooden cross-bar to be hidden below the earth, MONTET 95. 
2 Bersh, i. 18. 8 Cairo 20104, m1; Rhind 84. * Meir iii. 4. Sim. Pyr. 
2202. 5 Rec. 39, 120. Cre iia Ye 7 Weste. 7, 15. 8 Rekh. 3, 18, 
qu. Exerc. XXX (iii); s}w nw tm}, tb. p. 25 =tmz, 7b. 3, 26. ® Brit. Mus. 828, 
qu. § 450. 10 S¥ 2 tmz, Cairo 20056; Leyd. V 3. ll Pyr. 300 (Rr); 
cf. the picture Sah. 65. 12 Westc. 11,7; differently determined, 2d. 7, 14. 
13 Paheri 3. BEACH 2h 03. Ie. Cl ie Wks 16 STOLK, Ptah 
(Berlin, 1911), 27. 


Cf. Dyn. XIX nyQ lA! mdwet ‘stables’. Hence phon. md? 
in n mdw ‘10’ (§§ 259. 260). 
1 Mar. Adyd. i. 53. 2 AZ. 34, 90. 
Ideo. in #4 ' mdt ‘stable’, ‘cattle-stall’. Hence phon. md 


in ¥)i? md ‘be deep’ and derivatives. 
1 See V 19, n. 3. 2 BupGE, p. 458, 9. Sim. mat ‘depth’, Kuban 32. 


For unknown reason,* phon. m4, exx. “X\ var. Pyr. Kf 4 
mh ‘fill’; “X\\eQ, mhnyt ‘the coiled one’, name of a snake. 


1 Ex. Hier. 6, no. 77. 3 AZ. 35, 106. 8 A derivation from jw ‘ strike’ 
has been suggested, Her. p. 63. * Pyr. 1682. 


Use as last. 
1 Exx. DAV. Fiah. 1, 17, nos. 3715372. 3773 Sako 30; Ze 173° 


For unknown reason, phon. wd (later wd), exx. }S] var. 
{Si wd ‘command’; } Pf pla? wah (for wah) ‘table of 
offerings’; } J var. Pyr. &|V=? wd ‘turn’. 


1 Exx. O.K., Dav. Prah. i. 14, no. 296; M.K., BH. iii. 4, no. 51. 2 BH, Aatae 
3 Pyr. 1723. 


Use as last. 
LT Bxe Aekha a, 17s 
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V 26 ===' netting needle filled Ideo. in ~~? var. =‘ @, also = * ed, ‘spool’, ‘reel’. 
with twine? Hence phon. or phon. det. ¢d, later ¢ Cd, ex. SR ° d, var. 

—|° a, ‘be in good condition’; also ezd or end,’ proved 

only in the case of Sook mendt, var. Pyr. [JX box * 


mnde, ‘the ponuneberke of the sun-god. 


1 Rekh. 2,6; Puy. 20, 6. 2 See the picture BH. ii. 4= Bull. g, 5. 
5 BUDGE, p. 391, 2. 4 NAV. ch. 153, I5. UO Teak sk, fy 13 
5s 76 7 See Sztz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 958. 8 Pyr. 335. 336; sim. zd, 661. 


27 ><! O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Medum 13. Sim. Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 


28 te wick of twisted flax Cf. with a similar sign, {<> 4c¢ ‘ wick’;? hence® phon. &. 


As late det. once in ,y{ ¢é ‘candle’.+ 


1 Detailed ex., Sagg. Mast. i. 40, no. 68. See too the picture CAPART, Rue 37. 
2 Dyn. XIX, W2. iii. 39; a hieroglyphic ex. in the Hypostyle Hall, Karnak (Nelson). 
3 AZ. 73, 8,n. 23 Ann. 43, 309. 4 MOGENSEN, Musée nat. Copenhague, 1B Aris 
see SETHE, Zur Geschichte der Einbalsamierung, 11, 


29 if swabmade fromahank Det. in O.K. lf? S& ‘wipe’; hence phon. sé (S£), ex. [TR 


of fibre (down to ski ‘perish’. For unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. 
Dyn. XVIII identi- wh, ex. £\ WFTI* var. Ph] wk ‘place’, ‘endure’. Also 
cal for all uses *) det. in = fs05 fsr, var. Pyr. ely ® Ssr, ‘ward off’. As 


corruption of a sign resembling () M 1, det. in \=~P7 mer 
‘fortunate’. 


1 Detailed ex. 77 132 (wh). 2 Wh and s& in proximity, see O.K. Gemn. i. 
22; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2. 8 Rec. 28, 178; cf. Sak. 39. The interpretation as 
a swab depends on the meaning of £% and on its other determinatives in Pyr. 

* Peas. BY, 209; 5 Urk. iv. 269, 7. 8 Pyr. 908. 1 Amada 8. 


30 \ wickerwork basket ideo. 10, var, Pyr.—, |= 20? basket . 3 Hlence/phon: 
in a few words reading 74, exx. V¥f var. O.K. SB* nd 
PIO cy 20 every alle. 
1 OUrk. iv. 896, 10. NST SIA SU ruler 2 Os 


For Bai see O 9. 


31 <> wickerwork basketwith For unknown reason, phon. 2. 
handle 


31* — thelast, butwithhandle Regularly in hieratic except in rare O.K. examples.} 
on opposite side 1 MOLL. Pal, i, nos. 511, 511 B. Hieroglyphic exx. have not been sought, but 


must be extremely rare; in Dyn. I-II the few exx. have handle as in V ‘31, PETR. 
Eg. Hier. nos. 975-9. 
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V 32 eta! wickerwork frail ? (pos- 
sibly also used as a 
float by hippopota- 
mus-hunters) 


33%? bag of linen? 


Det. in f\Seayh4 msnw, var. Dyn. I KPD% msn, ‘har- 


aiide Nef 


pooner’; hence (?) phon. esx (mx) in “g’* late var. file 

Msn,a Lower Egyptian townnear Kantarah.* Possibly, but 
not certainly, the same sign ® in B Hse"? grwd ‘bundles’, 
‘tribute’; hence phon. det. gw in DIY SS grw ‘be 


narrow’, and related words. 


1 Exx. O.K., Quip. Sagg. 1911-2, 32 (Mn); 77115 (msn?),  * See the pictures 
Tt 38. 393; Gemen. ii. 1. 3 Guess based partly on the use of the sign to deter- 
mine msnw ‘ hippopotamus-hunter ’, partly on the occurrence of a very late word 60, 
with this det., mentioned among the equipment (spears, ropes, etc.) of the msnw}; see 
AZ. 54, 53 and compare the fisherman’s reed-floats T 25. But possibly the sign is 
really the det. of mzén ‘ weave’, ‘plait’, though not so actually found, in which case 


it would only be phon. det. in ms#w ‘lippopotamus-hunter’. 4 Lac. ZR. 20, 34. 
5 AZ 57, 138. 6 Lisht p. 36. 7 See AZ. 54, 52. 8 JEA. 5, 242. 
9 Before Dyn. XVIII it lacks the tie and so resembles sa W 8, see WEILL, Dé&rets, 
Pls. 2.3; Dend. 8; Cairo 20539, i. 68. LP OR IME Ris ge 


Ideo. or det. in 3 sé, var. O.K. [3° S37, var. Dyn. XVIII 


8 %4 ss, ‘linen’, ‘cloth’, cf. especially the compound 
<—— 
a 2 ° 

1S° s&r-nsw, var. O.K. [OL 5° s%r-nzw, ‘royal linen’, 
‘byssus’, Coptic weite ; the var. }x T7 with § V6 makes 
the hitherto accepted reading ss-zsw possible for Dyn. 
XVIII, as final ~ frequently fell away. Hence phon. 
s§r (read as Ss in the Ist edition) in &! var. Dyn. XII 
848 ssv, var. O.K. [iE °3° S37, ‘thing’, ‘concern’; also 
ing bie 8 var, on 18 212 ssy ‘corn’. Perhaps 
through connection with the stem found in BQ, MN grwt 
‘bundles’ (see on V 32) or else with BBX get ‘kidney (?)’,!* 
phon. g in a few words, exx. Sod 3% var. bEWR” wee 
‘misery’; s3J\§ Gébtyw ‘Coptus’,a town in Upper Egypt. 
Det. tie up, in =o} cvf ‘tie up’, ‘pack’, ‘envelop’; also 
perfume, because kept in bags of linen, ex. {I} var. {Qs 
sty ‘perfume’, cf. ] Rg. As det. clothes not before Dyn. 
XIX, and then mainly in the form ¥ V 6 (see on that 
sign). Note that in M.K. hieratic 3 is indistinguishable 
from § V 6;?° in hieroglyphic the two are very often con- 
fused. 

1 In O.K. and sometimes later the shape varies greatly, Sometimes like our type, 
but thinner and inclined at an angle, exx. L, D. ii. 22.23 ; sometimes almost triangular, 
see below, V 35. Full discussion, Bu//. 30, 161. 2 Described as Ssrw crfw 
‘tied-up cloths’, Ur. iv. 1143, 13. Soe Lib * Urk, iv. 1143, 13, Ssrw, plur. 
5 Urk.iv.195,16. Sim. O.K., Sah. 61. °® L.D. ii. £00,¢. 1 Urk., iv. 742, 15. 
8 Cairo 20538, ii. cg. ® Urk. i. 49,9. For writings of possibly the same 


word with the metathesis fsx see Adm. p. 101. 10 Urk.iv. 743, 1. ll Ork. 


iv. 372, 14. 1 R. 7H. 178, 3. 1* Suggested by Dawson; see Wb. v. 208, 7; 
also Sign Pap. 11, 4. ST PSEA, 18,2025 0. 14 See the picture D, e/ B. 78. 
1® See, however, O.K. imkwt, Geb. i. 8; also the alternative form of S 28 seen in 


PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 23 G. 16 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 520, without recognizing 
that V 6 and V 33 are different signs. 
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V 34 3} alternative form of last Use as last. 


(Dyn. XVIII) 1 D.el B. 94 (sty ‘ perfume’). 
2509\ OK form of last Use as last. 
(rarely also Dyn. 1 Dav. Ptah. i. 14, no. 318 =(4.R.A.) 37, in imy-r Sr ‘overseer of linen’. This 
XVIID)2 form of the bag is carried by an attendant, 77115; cf. too L. D.ii. 22,6. Other 
) O.K. exx. of the same form of the sign, in §§v ‘thing’, ‘concern’, Urk. i. 136, 5; 
WEILL, Décrets, Pl. 2. 8 In s¥x ‘corn’, Ur&. iv. 372, 14, qu. under V 33, n. II. 


36 iP receptacle ofsomekind Det. in {=[}1 Zz (4n¢?), name of a receptacle given to a 
temple. Hence(?) phon. or phon. det. £7, exx. J & fp "7? 
var. [p,,,° 22¢ ‘occupations’; {Xo fpeet* var. [pth ® Zaecy 
‘period’, ‘end’ (§ 77, 1). 


1 Mar. Ab. i. 10, 5, 2 Rekh. 16. STEAL a8 By. 4 Ure. iv. 364,.12. 
PECL AV S00 saUR 
37 (J) bandage (?) Det. in \==’ iar ‘bandage’, ‘bind’. Phon. or phon. det. 


idr in \= 0% var. J %q‘ idr ‘herd’; note that $4, ° 
appears to read S3i~—° £2 2 tdr ‘bull of the herd’, For 
the confusion of © andu N 41 see AZO, ii. 258*. 


1 Karak, Tuthmosis III unpublished. Rather different, Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 18. 
aT S72210 Sail On 20s 8 Bersh, i. 18. * Cairo 20001, 5 Ork. iv. 699, 13. 
6 Urk. iv. 195, 10; 196, 1. 
8 (\! bandage (O.K. Det. in ®e() wt ‘bandage’, ‘mummy-cloth’. Later re- 
’ 
placed by © Aa 2. 
1 Pyr, 1202 (N 1197). 


Sect. W. Vessels of Stone and Earthenware 


WS iT sealed oil-jar Det. oil, unguent, exx. “feof var. [1 mrht ‘unguent’; 
ANY mat ‘ ointment’. 
1 Urk. iv. 914, 9; for the reading cf. Cairo 20720, a 3. 
2 ‘i sealed oil-jar, like W 1, Det. in J® Vf! des (428) ‘jar’. Phon. des (628) in 2% Beside, 
but not showing tied var. O.K. (5.2? BSét, ‘(the cat-goddess) Bastet’. . 
ends SION RYT an a0 EG eb BE 2 Bx, Ure, iv. 432; 9- UG Oey 


3<o7! basin of alabaster as Det. in O.K. =) & var. & s§ ‘alabaster’ (p. 172). Perhaps 
used in purifications? on account of the purifications characteristic of feasts, det. 
in { JQ var. Dyn. XVIII f Jw 44 ‘feast’; hence semi- 
ideo. or phon. 46 in Jw J*% 46 ‘mourn’. Abbrev. of 
{J Sey Zot ‘ritual book’ in 4 W 5. Det. feast, exx. 
ew! psdntyw ‘New-moon festival’; | B° Wig ‘ Wag- 
festival ’. 


1 Showing the markings of alabaster, H/zev. 2, no. 9; 9, NO. 178; Kope. 9. i 
® Rec. 39, 54- 5 Sin, B142. “BH. 1. 24. 5 Siuti, 299. Sim. . 


i, 25, QO-5. 
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W4 O combination of J} O 22 Ideo. or det. in { JG) var. ( 26 ‘feast’. Det. feast (much 
and w W 3 rarer in M.E, than w alone), ex. ©{QJ! “p-rnpi ‘feast of 


the first of the year’. 
1 BH. i, 24. Sim, Wg, Brit. Mus, 162. 


5 aN combination of m T 28 In Uyh? Zry-252? ‘lector-priest’, lit. ‘he who is under (i.e. 


and w W 3 carries) the ritual book’. 
1 Already M.K., AZ. 39, 117, 6. 2 Reading, see p. 51, n. 4. 
6 ©! O.K. sign for a parti- In {®S wht ‘cauldron’. Later replaced by © Aa 2. 
cular vessel 1 Sagg. Mast. i. 2, Rather different, 25. 1; A/edum 13 (here of copper). 


7 >! granite bowl (Dyn. Det. in oO? mt, var. O.K. 20? mut, ‘red granite’; hence 
XVIII) phon. det. :¢ in 0? mt ‘proclaim’. Det. in [BY * 
var. “g °36w ‘Elephantine’, as source of the red granite; 


hence phon. det. #4 in | J.-,#4° var. {_J.-.7 2¢ ‘family’. 
Drei Bars, = Urk. i. 07, 2. = Urk.iv. 20%, 3. © Keeh, 5. Sim rea 


843, 4. 5 Brit. Mus. 614, 4. SPLACa ices) Fa 7 Brit. Mus. 159, Il. 
8 cca! deformation of the last In 3éw ‘Elephantine’ and :4¢ ‘family’, see on W 7. The 
(Dyn. X1) same sign may serve as the earlier form of = gsw V 32.? 


1 Brit. Mus. 614, 4(#6w‘ Elephantine’). Sim, Cairo 20512, cc. 2 See V 32,n. 9. 

9 %° stone jug with handle Det. in = §G1 xhnm, var. Pyr. =m XG? nsum, ‘the nhum- 
vase’ with its specific oil. Hence (?) phon. 4m, exx. 5a 

FTnmw ‘(the ram-headed god) Chnum’; §\\j 22 ‘join’. 


9 SCHARFF 49. WBA aly Le yr5 1 (NIST h) 8 Pyr. 51 (W 594). 
In O.K. = § interchanges with later o= 4, see Verbum i. § 260. 


10 vw cup (probably some- Det. in |-—sJa! 2rd, var. — Jv? ed, ‘cup’; hence phon. or 


times also a basket, phon. det. id, ex. |S’ 2d ‘ unite’; ©, ex. (KJ m-d ‘in 
Cla gp 24-0) the company of’ (§178). Det. in S{1S* ws (ws) ‘cup’; 


hence phon. or phon. det. ws% (wSQ), exx. $|8 wsf ‘be 
wide’; 254 var. Bj] (O 15) ws$t ‘hall’; sw, in le®BT 
shw ‘width’, Det. in {"" 05 Ant ‘cup’; hence phon. Zn 
in 26 var. {2 Znwt ‘mistress’, Det.inG'?¢ ‘cup’. In 
words reading 427 v sometimes replaces older v N 41, ex. 
JT "2 disw ‘rare treasures’. 
1 Wo. i. 40; J&Q.115; Lac. Sarc. ii. 156. 2 Urk, iv. 770, 15. $ J&Q. 115; 
evidently very rare, not in W6. i. nor in Lac. Sarg, 4 Urk. iv. 1220, 16. 
SSB Aw ty. SRO AN SOT a WVU EY & Bi7.i. 8, 1. Sim, 
D.el B. 81; 84, 6. j 
10* vy! pot perhaps used Phon. 42? in conjunction with 4 G 29, ex. $v» 4 ‘soul’, 
also as lamp (O.K.) or with J E 10, ex. y}.2 43-p/(2) ‘ Bapfi’, a god.!. Later 
superseded in these uses by & R 7. 


1 Ann. 43, 309. ? Cf. a vessel called d;w named Zé, 4, 9. ST Eyr. 854 
(M 386); 1378 (N 1144). 


(Aa 4) \7?alternative form of last Use as last. 
(Pyr.) 1 Pyr. 854 (N 657); 1098 (N 1252); 1378 (P 616). 
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Wii BW} (1) ring-stand for jars, (1) Ideo. or det. in Sp? var. B? st ‘seat’. For unknown 
(2) red earthenware reason, phon. g. (2) Ideo. or det. in SR 4 var. 35 dirt 
pot (Dyn. XVIII ‘red pot’. (3) Occasionally substituted for a O 45 in 
form, round at bot- Dyn. XVIII, ex. 3° ipt nsw ‘king’s harim’, 


tom) 1 Ex, Rekh. 2, 2 (g); D.el B. 36 (mst). In Dyn. XII still sometimes with bottom 
straight as ¢ (Bersh. i. 31), while curved as mst (2b. 19). 2 AZ. 47, 91. 
5 D.el B. 36, in Nswt-trwy. 5* According to Grdseloff (Amn. 43, 310) from 
an O.K. word gw (Ann. 16, 196); but this is described as an altar. 
PIL IAG Ui 5 Del B. 114. 6 JEA. 11, 4. 


12 It! ring-stand (O.K. form, Use as last, in O.K. “8? ng¢ ‘seat’ and as phon. g.3 
straight at bottom) 1 Dav. Ptah. i. 13, nos, 255. 258 (wt, ). 3 Ptah. (E.R.A.) 32. % 74128 (ghst). 


13 O red earthenware pot Useas W11, in O.K. A! dirt ‘red pot’. InM.K.asign 
(O.K. form, round at of this appearance is used for 9 N 34.” 
bottom and plain) 1 Pyr.249. » JEA. 4, Pl. 9. 


14 q tall water-pot Ideo. or det. in {77 4sé, var. O.K. Y~ q? Zed, ‘water-pot’; 
hence phon. 4s (42), ex. {94h var. {4h 452 ‘praise’. Det. 
also in [Ij ? sad(¢), var. Pyr. - Jo}*t 2ndé, ‘jar’. 


1 AZ. 37,95; LAc. Sarc. ii, 166. 2 MONTET 393. 3 Urk, iv. 874, 3- 
Iie viblyfey 
15 water-pot with water Det. in «J _Jf}! 266‘ be cool’ and derivatives ;? also in a J} {Qmmn? 
pouring from it koh ‘\ibate’. 
1 Urk., iv. 970, 15 (26). 2 Ex, skbb, Urk. iv. 65, 6. 8 Amarn. iv. 3, 8. 
ew 4 : si caer Neare 
16 iY thesameinaring-stand Ideo. or det. in aJ{ P/(1 varr. (>) (me? Zohw ‘libation 
m W 12 and the related words. Much more rarely det. in aJ Jff? 
£06 ‘be cool’. 
PP VUcer Mieke APB Linh 7. 8 Ex, P. Kak. 7, 41 (@0). 


17 Xx)! water-pots in a rack Ideo. in fffff!? Zatw ‘racks for water-pots’. Hence phon. 72, 
(Dyn. XII-XVIIT) ex. (ff var. -“- G@a¢ ‘in front of’ (§ 174) and derivatives. 


1 Hier. 2, no. 6, With three pots, not infrequent in M.K., exx. BH. i. 8.15; 
Leyd. V 2; usual in Dyn. XVIII, exx. Rekh. 4; Paheri 4. 2 Urk. iv. 874, 3- 


18 (ii) O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 With four pots, usual in O.K., exx. Sak. 1; Sagg. Mast. i. 20; more often than 
not in M.K., exx. Leyd. V 3. 4. 6. 7; only rarely in Dyn. XVIII, ex. Ur&. iv. 874, 7. 


19 Q milk-jug as carried in Det. in 3,™Q* mhr ‘milk-jug’. From a probably obsolete 
anet:! word <o13 mr‘ milk-jug’, phon. mé (old mr), exx. 24 ek 
var. Pyr. KQ—* mr, ‘like’ (§ 170); Ql, ami ‘town ; 

Q'S var. QS > min ‘to-day’ (§ 205)- 


1 See the picture Mezr i. 11 =ii. 18, no. 12. 2 Meir ii. 6. = ene ee 
the place-name Mr¢ determined by a sign like W 20, Medum a1. It , 5: 
5 Cuass. Ass. 77. 6 The use in Pyr. zvin (Wo. iii. 453) is un-explained. 
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W20 as milk-jug with a leaf Det. in \*-4? ér¢¢, var. O.K. \S8° ivéz, ‘milk’. 


covering the milk? 1 See the pictures 77 114; Dav. Pah. i. 16. HID HIET OY. oP, 2, a0: 
21 twin wine-jars? Det. in |) 8? ivp ‘wine’. 
1 For the O.K. form see the picture 77 114; also Sagg. Mast. i. 39, no. 55. 
a Dixel Bato, 
22 6 beer-jug Ideo. or det. in {46 var. 6 Avkt ‘beer’. Det. pot, measure, 


exx. 4 fa} érhd ‘vessel’; <5 ds (O.K. dS) ‘ des-measure’ 
(§ 266, 1, end) ; offerings generally, in f° ,? zw ‘tribute’ ; 
notions connected with fluids, ex. 66 ¢#z ‘be drunken’, 
As det. in the group 96 ‘food and drink’, see on 9 X 2. 
Ideo. in 5 $3 var. Pyr. &8T Ba * wdpw ‘butler’. 

TOPhAVe AQ. Ss 2 Urk. iv. 429, 7. 3 See SCHAFER-LANGE, Grab- und 
Denksteine, iii. 58; PSBA. 13, 451. 4 Pyr. 120,124. See too Sebekn. 7, 9. 


23 © jar with handles Use as last, but not specially in connection with beer. Exx. 
Aa) érht ‘vessel’; S835? wrh ‘anoint’. Also in o}? 
wapw ‘butler’, see on W 22. 

1 Th, TS. tii, 12, 2 Th. 7. S. iii. 4. 3 Meir ii. 25. 

24 © bowl Phon, nw, exx. 9 nw (nyw) ‘of’, m. plur. (§ 86); Se Nwe 
‘(the goddess) Nut’, probably so to be read in spite of 
the obscure Pyr. var. S°-—3;1f chs Anw ‘vessel’. Initial 
nw is preferably written "Co or >, see on U 19; final 
nw is sometimes written 560, exx. 4 mnw ‘monument’ ; 
\eee Thnw ‘Libya’. Great difficulty is caused by 22° mm 
‘ primeval waters’, which may have existed in two distinct 
forms (1) iw or nww or nw, (2) nuw or nwnw;'* for (1) see 
Pyr. var, ~~] %?8 anda Dyn. XVIII enigmatic equivalent 
wn % 31¢ for (2) see Pyr. var. “99% ,14 also the female 
counterpart ~~|] ° 2 wt ‘the lower heaven’, further the 
personal name °° 4 presumably to be read Vzw on account 
of ~~ #? nn(é) ‘child’, and lastly Copt. toy ‘abyss’. Phon. 
also zx (cf. f W25) in 2 var. Pyr. \™*éx& ‘1’ (§64). Phon. 
det. in J)°° 8 varr. Pyr.. MNS [aye agast ‘council’; 
whether the former writing has anything to do with 
Link Wes ® aarw ‘pot’ is doubtful. So too from M.K. 
{%G replaces O.K. |S in such words as |] {ff var. Pyr. 
I[Io'? 4¢ ‘build’; |%& var. O.K. [S* 4d ‘form’; the old 
phon. det. o here is due to the stem-meaning of faz ‘go 
round’, while the later 5 may be connected with £d 
‘fashion’ pots. From M.K. onwards 5 inexplicably ac- 
companies f Aa 27, exx. {4} 2d ‘protect’; {4h z@ ‘ask’; 
and is found also in }.J°* WVZd¢ ‘(the goddess) Nekhbet’. 
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W 24 © (continued) The writing 2: for m-knw ‘in’, lit. ‘in the interior (of )’ 
(§ 178) has been explained as a rebus m(w) 4(7) nw ‘ water 
under pot’.t? Lastly, 6 occurs as occasional alternative 
to 6 or G as det. pot; hieratic often fails to distinguish 


these signs." 

l Pyr. 1184. 1454. 1 Fuller collection of relevant writings, SETHE, Amun 
und dre acht Urgotter §§ 61, 127. 10 Pyr. 207. 446. le Rev, a’ Lg. i. 5. 
14 Pyr. 1078.1778,1780. 9 Pyr.16g1.  * GRIFFITH, Catalogue of the Demotic 
Papyri in the Rylands Library iii. 220, n. 14. 4 Pyr. 141. 1098. See Sitz. d. 
Berl. Ak. 1912, 962. DS IBZT Tupi O SBS (85 17 7 Pyr. 1597. 
SSCP PL mOlselOs ® D.el B. 35. Also in the related place-name Wd ‘ El-Kab’, 
Paheri 1. 10 4Z. 59, 61. 1 MOLL. Pal. i. nos. 495. 497. 


25 | combination of oW 24 In J var. Pyr. 14) txi? ‘bring’, ‘fetch’. 
and A D 54 DISTEN CF 2 Reading, cf. 6 W 24 with the value zz and see Sz¢z. d. Berl. Ak. 
1912, 962; also Coptic erste, 


Sect. X. Loaves and Cakes 


xX 1 o@ bread! Ideo. (or semi-phon. ¢) in 9 varr. 9,,,, ©? rare var. Pyr. 7 
¢ ‘bread’; the accepted reading ¢; (so in the 1st edition) 
has no justification. Hence phon. 4. Note the spellings 
al let for 7.2 ét-ntr ‘god’s father’, name of a class of 
elder priests. In group-writing (§ 60) @,,, or 2% is used 
fone: 


1 SETHE, A/phadet 156. Cf. the Pyr. var. ofn. 3. and the later writing of z/-z¢r with 
the loaf X 2. 2? Common in compounds like ¢-r¢h ‘ baked bread’, ¢-wr ‘large 
bread’, ¢-nds ‘ bread of the zedk-tree’, exx. BH. i.17; cf. the varr. of t-z7, Pyr. 1946. 
2194. 8 Pyr, 1723. 4 See AZ. 47, 94; 48, 21-2. 5 BURCHARDT § 130. 


For if see M 5. 

2 0 loaf Det. bread, exx. § var.¢@,,, ¢ ‘bread’; 2 lo srs ‘ sus-loaf’. 
For ¢,,, or 28 as ¢ in group-writing (§ 60) see on X 1. 
The groups 06 or 8%, representing bread and beer with 
or without another sign for bread, occur as generic det. 
food, exx. [2 prt-grw ‘invocation offerings’ (p. 172); 
ws P JO52 46 ‘meal’; expanded still further in ]qg72? 
htp(w)-ntr ‘divine offerings’. On M.K. coffins 6 gf is some- 
times substituted for 4) Drwty ‘ Thoth’ for superstitious 
reasons,* and a similar or identical group serves also rarely 
for & JA Go ‘(the earth-god) Geb’* or for 4a /upw 
‘Anubis’. From the end of Dyn. XVIII 9]° is found 
asivar, Of ll. a= te-nir “god's father’, a priestly title, 


see above under X 1. 
1 Munich 3,17. Possibly the cursive hieratic ligature seen in wnmt ‘food’, Sin. 
B 104, is to be resolved similarly, DIDIER TG Bhi VOI Shih, YP lliNes 
TR. 22, 8; see AZ. 51, 59. AIUACH R20) e202 8 OG TNR, Fp Hc 
6 1. D., Text, iii. 15; see AZ. 48, 22. 
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X3 0 alternative form of last Use as last. For 0 as the earliest form of D N 34 see on 
that sign. 


4 c= roll of bread Det. bread, food, exx. 9,,,) @ ‘ prees ; (1982 prt-Grw ‘in- 
vocation offerings’; "of 7° iepen XVIII), var. M.K. 
[Woa—* saw? eee ee . From this last, phon. det. 
SH Ae ey Vat, A SH Page ay ge 
‘Senet’, a fem. personal name; cf. also Pyr. |a=q * zzndz 
‘are opened’. In swéz ‘pass by’ and swé ‘likeness’ = 
is subsequently replaced by ~ X 5, while Pyr. = in zu 
‘open’ later takes the form — N 37, see on that sign. 
Also from F}\—= /é ‘cake’, phon. det. fé in FR 


Ses ‘reward’. As det. sometimes takes the place of w W 3 


(Dyns. XI. XII), ex. M,,, 26w ‘ festivals’. 
1 Meir ii. 8. Sim, Sot ‘food’, 20. 2° BH. 1.33; 5 BUDGE, p. 159, 7. 
Del Bi (XN) 15 24, 5 This word chances not to have been found before M.K., 


in which period its spellings are influenced by sz ‘smell’. Neverthc]ess, the original 
value was probably zzw and this must be regarded as the origin of the phonetic value 
sn; see Rec. 35, 61. CEB ales Se ST fia Des alin ys 8 Pyr. 1408. 
® Brit. Mus. 580. Sim. 2b. 237 (Weg ‘ Wag-festival’); CL.-VAND. § 33, 10 (#64 
“month-festival ’). 


(N 18) — alternative form of last Use as last. 


5 t= semi-hieratic form of Det. bread, food (in hieratic only), exx. 971 ¢ ‘bread’; 
<= X 4 Se? ckw ‘provisions’. From Dyn. XII usually takes 

the place of ~ as phon. det. swz* in hieroglyphic —~ Fy * 

sni ‘surpass’; \\ mmm * => m-snt-r ‘in the likeness of’ (§ 180). 


NTE Nig dk 2 Pr.17,7. 5 See the intermediate forms in the name Swé, Brit. 
Mus. 461; 7h. 7. S.ii. 38. * Urk. iv. 102, 4. Sim. ‘pass by’, S&.S.9. 5 Urk, 
iv. 168, 10. 


6 @ a round loaf bearing Det. in 2€5? pst ‘loaf’. Hence phon. det. in R65 * pat 


mark of the baker’s ‘antiquity’, ‘primeval times’ and the related words. Apt 
fingers? to be confused with e N 9.4 
1 Dav. Ptah. i. 18, no. 402 and p. 34; Ann. 9, 111; also depicted D. e/ B. 135. 
NAS Th Soaks Us 8 Ork. iv. 165, 14. 4 Ex. psty, Ura. iv. 1168, 6. 
7 J half-loaf of bread In O.K. offering-lists described as m/l $—4f gsw ‘half-loaves’ 


r 2 $4 pdw ‘(pieces) spread out’.* In Pyr. 44 or 4 is 
ideo. or det. food, exx. B= J44\? wsd ‘eat’; +43 var. JAS 
wnm ‘eat’, After O.K. 4 becomes indistinguishable from 
4 N 29 and is practically confined to the word +44}! var. 
44)° wnm® ‘eat’. Exceptionally, however, as det. in 


wen A 


B —3" snw ‘ food-offerings ’. 

s ie 807 (M 113). Often, but not always, taller and narrower than A&@ N 29, 
16 GuNN, Zet?, 207, n. I. 2 Pyr. 805. Sim. d¢hé‘ have abundance’, 24. 3 Pyr. 
807. 4 Dend. 12. Sim. Munich 3,7. 5 Brit. Mus. 574,17; Paheri 3. °® For the 
reading see on M 42 and Z11. 7 Urk. iv. 481, 12. 
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LOAVES AND CAKES Sign-list 


X 8 IN conical loaf? (in M.E. 
more often replaced 
by «+ D 37) 


Ideo. give, in | rai, |\ dé ‘give’ (§ 289, 1) and also in 
Pyr. \ rare varr. | S\o,! | A? for the more usual imperative 
(uo var. M.E. \\\5, imé ‘give’ (§ 336). The use in 
both stems seems conclusive for the ideographic character 
of the sign.* Possibly the earliest reading of the later 
stem vai was rdi, cf. the personal name eo Valen and 
the Pyr. var. Y-* for Gd rdw ‘efflux’; but verb- 
forms with repetition of the sign (ex. AA) doubtless 
indicate the reading dd; so in Pyr. already * and see 
above § 289, 1. From the same stem, phon. d (very rare), 
ex. \a;,,° @&(r) ‘fruit’. The word (1:7 ‘provisions’ 
probably reads a; in hieratic the inner markings are not 
shown, so that the sign there resembles ||, see before Z 9, 
and the word has, therefore, often been read S4a.® 


1 Pyr. 381. 2 Pyr. 392. 8 Verbum i. § 454. 4VAZ 30035: 
OPP yr 85. 5a Pyr, 608. 716. 824. ® Cairo 20350, @. 7 Sebekn. 7, 13; 
Urk.iv.64, 1; Haremhab, right side 9; see GARDINER, Aeyptian Hieratic Texts, i. 
LOM. 8 So still W. iv. 112. 


Sect. Y. Writings, Games, Music 


Yr —~ papyrus rolled up, tied, 
and sealed (from 
Dyn. XII on also 
vertically }) 


2 <==! O.K. form of last (also 
vertically {from Pyr. 
on in specific cases)? 


Ideo. in =! var. Pyr. Kl 2 ? mast ‘ papyrus-roll’, ‘ book’. 
Hence phon. ma@st* in =—* varr. Woo O*® mast 


| 

‘(sculptor’s) chisel’. Det.’ writing and things written, exx. 
G4 ss ‘write’; [=] m(w)dt ‘word’; ft yl 24 ‘magic’; 
also abstract notions, exx. ©*~ [> mt¢ ‘truth’; D>] 
miw(y) ‘be new’; @ 7% ‘know’; 7 Wi ‘great’. In 
mathematical books and accounts == is often abbrev. for 

Ms = dmd ‘total’.® 
= SI, ey Wi 2 Pyr. 49l. 8 PSBA. 21, 269. 4 Two Sculptors 8. 
5 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 14. 6 Common in Dyn. XIX. XX. T Old uses, 
AZ. 57,75. ® Compare P. Kah. 8, 13. 14. with 2d. 8,62. Sim. P. Louvre 3226, 


10, 8. This use arises from the habit of separating 4 from the phonetic signs for 
dmd in M.K., papyri, see Exerc. XX, (a), end. 


Use as last. 
1 Dav. Prah.i. 15, no. 341. Sim. in Dyn. XI, exx. Brit. Mus. 614; Louvre C 14. 


In Dyn. XII, one thread is apt to be shown, not none as here, nor yet on each side as 
in = Y 1, exx. Brit. Mus. 581; Louvre C 1. 2 Pyr, iv. § 131 ; Dyn. XI, POL. § 29. 
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Sign-list 


Yes oye scribe’s outfit, consist- 
ing of palette, bag 
for the powdered 


pigments, and reed- 
holder 


4 fh rarer alternative form 
of last 


5 (4 draught-board (2x2)! 


6 (\' draughtsman 


7 p harp 


8 ih sistrum 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. in 10 4" mnhd ‘scribe's outfit’; also in 
~, Var. 2 s$w ‘writings’ and the related words, cf. 
—o— 5 3 a , . 
O.K. — dy? 2f ‘write’. Perhaps because pigments were 
. enon, ’ . 

ground fine and smooth, det. in —3f}3|* ace ‘smooth’; in 

the Ebers medical papyrus {¥j° is abbrev. for 44° 

snec ‘made smooth’, ‘ground fine’. Also det. of the Pyr. 

word =={\ [fH éms ‘red’ with its later derivative ]f/$ 55° 
tmsw ‘injury’, ‘harm’, 

1 This form is commonest at all periods, exx. O.K., Sagg. Mast. i. 4.8.20; M.K., 
Bersh. i. 15. 18. 20; Dyn. XVIII, 74. 7. S.i.1; Rekh. 5; Puy. 20,7. So too in 
hieratic, MOLL. Pad. i. no. 537. For the leather bag see SCHARFF 54; QUIB. Sagq. 
1911-12, Pl. 29; later apparently interpreted as a water-bowl. 1s Wo. ii. 83, 3. 
2 Rekh. 2, 16, cf. p. 25. * Sah. 13 Eyr, 906. 4 Herdsm. 5; Eb. 108, 20. 
Sim. 2©, Urk. iv. 717, 12. SURXx) LEAs. 19g ee *) P Kak 55S; 
Hearst 1,17. In O.K. scenes f2¢ means ‘ polish’, MONTET 290. 306; s#c ib ‘make 
calm’, lit. ‘smooth the heart’, Pt. 276; BubGE, p. 262, 14. 7 Wo. v. 369. 
SUBUDGE, p. lic, 23 202, 53 cl. AZ, 00, 74, 

Use as last. 


1 Exx. O.K., 77 23. 46; M.K., BH. i. 29. 30. 35; Dyn. XVEII, Cairo 34017 = 
Lacau, Pl. 11. GUNN, 7eéz, 147, n. I points out that this alternative form occurs 
especially often in texts written from left to right, the scribe having omitted to make 
the customary reversal. So too with certain other signs. 


For unknown reason, phon. mz,? exx. — mm ‘remain’ ; 
(<= § Zmn ‘(the god) Amin’; "}.\, muh ‘ wax’. 
1 For this word, see L. D. ii. 61,@; when it has the draught-board as det., this is 
much more elaborately made than the sign for mm, ex. Urk. v. 4, 12. 2 Reading 
from a large number of Coptic equivalents, exx. moun ‘remain’; Amoun ‘Amin’. 


Ideo. or det. in ]_J50? var..0? 20(s) ‘draughtsman’. Hence 
phon. 24; in J _J \\O* varr. |_JOO0,? 000 * 262(w), ‘dances’. 
1 CapaRT, Xue 69. 7 Rec. 16,129,Dyn. XX. *° BAVii.7. 4 BH. ii. 17. 
Det..in J * dx¢ (Gint)* harp’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 50. STOR Va TANTS 8 Satidic dozne. 
Ideo. or det. in Se var. $ sss¢ ‘sistrum’. Between Dyn. 
XITI-XVIII occasionally phon. sf (because of $1 shm, a 
kind of sistrum *), ex. ¥ \ 4S" ay ° shm-ir(y)-f ‘potentate’. 


} Thebes,tomb93. ? GARD. Sim. p.102. § Xopt. 8,8. Cf. Cairo 20539, i. 611. 


Sect. Z. Strokes, Signs derived from Hieratic, Geometrical Figures 


Z 1 | stroke (perhaps pro- 
perly a wooden 
dowel) ? 


Ideo. or det. one, unity, exx. “ var. | we ‘one’, |!!! 7 ‘seven’, 
lit. ‘seven units’ (§ 259). Following an ideogram | denotes 
that this means the actual thing that it depicts (§ 25), exx. 
~ #” ‘mouth’; “4 gw ‘mountain’; so too in duals and 
plurals, exx. 7"? ewy ‘the two arms’; x, | ,° sézw ‘stars’; 
nilit* Gswe ‘countries’; in fem. nouns the fem. ending 
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STROKES, SIGNS DERIVED FROM HIERATIC, ETC. Sign-list 


1 | (continued) 


2111 stroke 1 Z 1 thrice re- 
peated (also written 
seal cle Ver 

tical writing - see 

below end of text 

and in Z 3) 


¢ often intervenes, ex. (7 As¢ ‘water-jar’. Such writings 
were often preceded in O.K. by phonetic signs;* M.E. 
survivals of this practice are y, s ‘man’; [6 frw 
‘day’. Ideo. with | is occasionally followed by a det., ex. 
© f) Ae ‘Ree’, Misunderstanding of the function of | often 
leads to its displacement, exx. 7 for g, s ‘man’; 8 
for ;_ ‘pool’. It is strange that \~ ° is a later writing 
of-7? “earth:, while =" (also found in Dyn, XVITI)™ 
is the usual writing in Dyn. XII; =QQ7 ¥ dmi ‘town’ is 
likewise difficult to explain, as also are many later exx. 
of the stroke. Already in Pyr. cases occur of ideo. with | 
being together transferred to a phonetic use ;™ so often 
in M.E., exx. % £v ‘upon’ (§ 165); & var. Gh sz ‘son’; 
so particularly in group-writing (§ 60), exx. 7 7; &%) 2. 
Along similar lines ©, occurs as det. towns in place of @, 
ex. Lf ® 14 Nn-nsw ‘ Heracleopolis’. Occasionally 
in Dyn. XII 1! serves merely to fill an empty space, exx. 
Vr yer lor soir in 28 rd Cla ferned across eqmro 
Pyr.! was sometimes used (like \ and °) to replace human 
figures, these being regarded as magically dangerous " ; 
so ineM.K:. coffins, exx.).™ ford} ¢ “O73 ail 4 en Vator 
(Ny A Ssxd-2-f, a man’s name; extensions of this use 
appear to be the rare employment of | as suffix Ist pers. 
sing. 2 ‘I’;?° perhaps also the fairly common writing 
Fo MOE mal rac Ol his) THAT 


EU 7izera 37s 2 Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 7. $7St2. Ba 7ile 4 S7z. B45. 
BAZ a AB 40. 6 Urk. iv. 81, 4. 7 BH. i. 8, 8. 8 Urk. iv. 1165, To. 
® Urk. iv. 102, 15; 615, IT. LON S772 Aa. M Urk. iv. 96, 3; cf. 2b. 149, 14. 
12 Sin. B 306. WAZ. Ams RO: 14 Peas. Bt. 17. Sim. BH. i. 25, 79. 
18 Louvre C1, 11. 16 Brit. Mus. 562, 7. WIA ORT 22% 18 Lac. ZR. 1, 6; 
Te, G0. 8 he NS TWae, 15 Nie 20 Cairo 20057, 7, qu. § 505, 13 2. 20538, tic 4. 
Already in O.K., Ur, i. 126, 2. 21 Cairo 20538,1.¢43; Ora, iv. 1148, 12. 


Det. plurality (§ 73, 3), common from Dyn. IX onwards, 


following an ideo. or det. to show that it should be 
understood three times, exx. {1+ vzpwt ‘years’ for O.K. 
{{{; I B38 2 xdsw ‘poor men’ for O.K. 4) 3sy83838. 
Examples occur already in Pyr., but very rarely, ex. 
=~"3 mrw ‘canals’; these suggest as origin of the use 


cat el | at 


a contraction of plurals like ©453°14 into £4, but since 
ceo, * are found as plur. det. from Dyn. VI onward (exx. 


£5 wiwt ‘roads’, 4 [yhe° udsw ‘ poor men ’) the use of 
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Sign-list 


Z 21 1 | (continued) 


3. | stroke 1 Z 1, thrice re- 
peated vertically 


For ooo seeon N 33. 
4 \ two diagonal strokes 


(less often written 11) 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘11as plur, det. cannot be dissociated entirely from the 
employment of 1, \ ore in Pyr. as substitutes for signs 
representing human figures which were regarded as 
magically dangerous ;7 seeon!Z1; \Z5; ° N33. In 
M.E. 1:1 is found also with purely phonetic signs, exx. 
381118 wrw ‘great ones’; } 9 2frw ‘beautiful’, m. plur.; 
is 10 wfyt ‘beautiful’, f. plur. Sometimes it marks plural 
meaning in words that are not themselves plural, exx. 
Neato their etl ts Ea sailors’, a fem. collective 
(§77, 3); F\ i? ch ‘many’; such plural meaning was 
probably felt bythe Egyptians in words denoting foodstuffs, 
materials, etc., though singular in form, exx. 6,,,1* ¢ 
‘bread’; |®*S" 15 zwf ‘flesh’; fr, ),1° 4d ‘silver’; so too 
in fem. participles with neuter meaning, ex. 7"), dade 
‘what was said’, ‘(things) said’ (§ 354). Lastly, 111 is 
found with abstracts ending in w (§ 77, 1), whether these 
are really plurals or not, exx. §)|4, 27 ssw ‘following’ ; 
“S38 18 xdsw ‘ poverty’; so too with fem. infinitives, if 
such they be (§ 298, end), ex. fies, mswt ‘birth’.1® For 
the same sign vertically written - in hieratic, see under 
Z 3; for =, = and = in numbering the days in dates, see 


§ 259; - occurs also as phon. det. in - 4} Gm? ‘think’. 

1 Siut 4,22. 7 Siut3,12. % Pyr. 508; sim. 72.396. See AZ. 51, 18, n. 1. 
4 Pyr.292, © Urk.i.ia7,9. © Urk.i. 151,11. % AZ.51,18. ® Leyd. 
V 4,12. Sim. da}(w), Meir iii. 4; nktw, Urk. iv. 654, 14. ® Cairo 20086, 
612. Sim. Zed. 61. 1° Cairo 20086, 414. © Dots already in Pyr. 287, cf. Rec. 
35, 67. 12 Urk.iv.1,16. 8 Sin. B 147, as predicate. 14 Cairo 20024, 68. 
15 Leyd. V 4, 3. 16 Urk, iv. 423, 10. 17 BuDGE, p. 80, 14. a8 PicAzs: 
19 Verbume ii, § 603. ° 


Use as last, common in hieroglyphic from Dyn. XII,’ rarer 


in hieratic, where the original form was -.? 
1 Exx. Leyd. V 4. V 88; Brit. Mus. 572. 2 MOLL. Pal, i. nos. 562. 563. 


In Pyr. only as det. duality, exx. 1 ¢x(Z) ‘ you two’ (cf. for 


the ending fll]? S22 ‘they two », ~ * var. Gt 
cw(z), also "4° ew(y), ‘the two arms’; and in O, K., , ex, 
a phawli) ' end’ vf 77, 1). In some cases rence 
human figures, these being deemed to be magically 
dangerous, exx. 4 .\° #¢(2) ‘the two glorious ones’ for 
Sods SBSLl? sé) ‘son and daughter’; 2 Qu 2° 
t(w)twi ‘the twoimages’. The last use survives in M.E. 
*43\\ 1! Sdty ‘Crocodilopolite’, where, however, the hieratic 
\\ replaces, not dangerous signs, but signs difficult to 
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Z 4 \\ (continued) 


5 \ 1 diagonalstrokeasmade 
in hieratic (some- 
times also \) 


6 ~~! hieratic substitute for 
dy A 13 or & A 14.? 


7 ©  hieroglyphicadaptation 
of the hieratic abbre- 
viatedformof }G43 


draw ; see below \ Z 5. Elsewhere in M.E. » is always 
phon. y, through its constant association earlier with 
words of dual form, i.e. ending in z (y); exx. are > </y, 
var. Pyr. |? -fi, ‘his two’ (§ 75, 2); fiw dmenty ‘western’; 
ON 2D sdmty-fy ‘who will hear’ (§ 364). Except in 
compounds like the last \ y is always final consonant; it 
has its distinct uses, and | is seldom interchangeable 
with it.14 


1 Pyr. 2200. Sim. but with dots, (2), Pyr. 631. 2 Pyr.1424; see Rec. 35, 68. 
Ia tet SO IBT Ae UDR Oi, CIB TEN 0 (ido THO, G7 
OITA ICY, ® Pyr. 1248. Sim. fnt(2), Pyr. 628. NITES Wee Xey- 11 ERM, 
Flymn.1, 4, qu. Exerc. XXXI, (a). 2 Rec. 38, 183; most similar exx. belong to 
Dyn. XIX or later. 138 Pyr, 2048; see Rec. 35, 69. M4 Verbum i. § 125. 


Identical in origin with the stroke \ used in Pyr. as substitute 
for human figures, these being considered magically 
dangerous, ex. |X} %\? Smsw ‘elder’ for [\\L Sf. 
In M.E. hieratic used only to replace dets. that were 
difficult to draw,? exx. lot 2 ‘moment’ for Kano; 
lmao” suit ‘base’ for Q. In hieratic texts of Dyn. 
XVIII sometimes in personal names without preceding 
phon. signs for 4} B 3, ex. a 3° Jch-ms(w) ‘*Ahmosé’ 
for ajfle,3s.7. Only very rarely to replace complicated 
or unusual signs in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic, ex. 2\° 
idt (?) ‘cow’, possibly for U7. Hieratic \ as substitute 


for two dets. (see on \\ Z 4) is merely a doubling of \. 


1 See below n. 8. 2 Pyr. 608. See AZ. 51, 20. 3 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 559. 
ODA Tie 2G IOV ee, Seay 5 Rhind 60, |. § NoRTHAMPT. 18, 7. 
7 NORTHAMPT. 22, 33. 8 Urk. iv. 1020, 10. Sim. in &f#t ‘glory’, 26. 385, 4. As 
det. in ssdt¢ ‘staff’ (of temple), Paherz 9, 39, perhaps by confusion for — D 13. 


Det. ;death. enemy, exx.0 \—° miw)r “dier: ae Lpt 
‘decease’; .9°~° Gft(y) ‘enemy’. In_ hieroglyphic 
barely distinguishable from 7V F 20. 


! MOLL. Pal. i. no. 49, B. For the hieroglyphic form here adopted, see the ex. 
qu. below n. 4. 2 It is doubtful whether this is abbrev. of A 13 or A 14. 
Mutilation for superstitious reasons has clearly played a part, see 4Z. 51, 51. 
SPUACH Ae ps9, leds 4 Cairo 20003, 2= Musée égyptien i. 18. 5 6.109, 17. 


The hieratic abbreviation of & G 43, best transcribed by @, 
occurs with increasing frequency from Dyn. 1X onwards.’ 
In hieroglyphic ¢ zw does not become really common until 
the reign of Akhenaten.?. Not to be confused with ¢ V 1. 


1 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 200,8. Early exx, at Hat-Nub and in the Bershah coffins. 
2 Early exx., Urk. iv. 2, 12; 148, 8, beginning of Dyn. XVIII. 


For Q as hieroglyphic adaptation of the more cursive hieratic form of & G 39, see on H 8. 
For ‘i as hieroglyphic equivalent of the hieratic forms of } PerGrand | U=307see UMo: 
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Z8 = oval Det. round, in QS"! sw ‘circuit’ and the related words. 
A different sign from = N 18. 
1 D.el B. 156. 
(N 33). © circle Det. round, from O.K.! onwards common in words from the 


stem £d(2) ‘go round’, exx. | {> >] xl? zedw ‘builders’; 
{= * £d ‘character’, From Dyn. XI increasingly often 
replaced by 5 W 24. 


1 Exx, kd ‘form’, Urk. i. 101, 10. 12; kd ‘mould’, Pyr. 1597. 
2 Cairo 20609, u 6. 3 Brit. Mus. 614, 8. 


(M 44) \ triangle ? Ideo. or det. in {2 var. \j std (Spd) ‘sharp’, unless it is 
there a thorn, as in [—}\ sv¢ ‘thorn’, see on M 44. In 
{ht ¢-4d ‘white bread’ it signifies a loaf of triangular shape. 
1 Urk. iv. 770, 9. 
Z9 x _ two sticks crossed Det. break, exx. JS) Adi ‘damage’; PAP x? gugm 
‘break’; divide, exx. W w#i ‘divide’; 2 pss ‘divide’; 
@Jx 461 ‘lessen’, ‘subtract’; actions involving something 
crossed or encountered, exx. | 3? 7 ‘cross’; $= Ix $}* 
wb ‘answer’; {_J€° 234 ‘be united’; also in many words 
where the reason is not apparent,® exx. “7 z&¢ ‘matter’, 
‘trifle’; BIAS. 2s ‘boundary’; ® > 4)* waZ. ‘emit 
(sound)’. In f{LJ& 45d, var. O.K. f[LJ>< 450, ‘reckon’, lit. 
‘break up (numbers) ’® > (Z 10), the prototype of x, has 
become 8 Aa 2; but in x 456 ‘2’ (§ 265) the sign has 
survived as an ideo. Owing to its use as det. in certain 
stems, x has acquired special phon. or semi-phon. values 
as follows: (1) sw, in [-\ 2s? varr. 2," 21? sewed (sews?) 
‘pass by’, from (Ax! var. S™ sw? (zw?) ‘cut off’; 
(2) sd, in 71 var, Pyr. [0 * sa?“ flame’, from 
sdi ‘break’; (3) Gds, in 18 var. oJ), * 1° Zdszw ‘ plough- 
lands’; (4) dx, in * ° var. = J"?! 56x ‘mixed’, ‘various’; 


’ 


(5) wp, in * [22 var. Dyn. XX VY X | 23 we st ‘specify 


exes Pt I 
it’, a phrase serving to introduce details of accounts ; 
(6) wr (reason unknown), exx. [|X |=") 4 szo(x)é ‘drink’ ; 
x . 
==), var. 83s, °° Zpr-wr, a medicament. 


—!!11 


lt 
1 Siut 1, 224. BSAC Tues 20; Qs 8 Sin. B13, 45 Lieb. As SSt72. RS. 
® See AZ. 49, 119. 7 Rekh, 2, 12. 8 Sin. B 140. 9 AZ. 49, 116; 
SETHE, Zah/worte 77. Lon eas. Bab, Gs EWI Ey Bague & 12 Sin. R 39. 


ES IEAC (coy nA ee SILI OubKce m7 eros GI oy ME SO S25 501 fOr 
the reading see Dav. Pah. i. p. 29 and Akhm. cfficete ‘holocaust’, 42. 48, 36. 


16 Pyr, 124. Sim, Dend. 37 ¥. MEAG 2a LON ye NON Tif dh uSenle 30 
OTL lie Saleye 20 P. Kah. 15, 68; Urk. iv. 769, 9. So usually written in 
phrases like ¢ Sém ‘various loaves’. 2 Hat-Nub 11, 14. 22 P. Gurob A 


(unpublished), vs. 2, 18, end of Dyn. XVIII; so often later. % P, Kah. 40, 3; cf. 
zupt ‘ specification’, GRIFFITH, Kahun Papyri,p.20. % Eb, 21, 13-14. % Kod, 
96, 3. Sim. s3-w7, 76. 9, 13. 26 Fb, 96, 10. 
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Z 10 S<!0.K. form of last 


Use as last. 


* Exx. Medum 15 (hSb); Ti 110 (2w}). See AZ. 49, 116. 


II a two planks crossed and Ideo. (?) in (4) varr. +\, + zy ‘who is in’ (§ 79) and 


joined ° 


Aart ©&' human placenta ?? 


2 Q_ pustule or gland ?} 


derivatives. Hence (?) phon. émé, ex. +\-- var. | Q-~ 
imi ‘not be’ (§ san Since in hieratic + is often identical 
with + M42, Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic writes 44}! 
var. O.K. +4) ? for old +4} var. &\ oh wnm ‘eat’; so too 
ib owas for + ba SBS wndwet ‘subjects’. 

OP eer. ps 37 1 Urk. iv. 497,173; BUDGE, p. 100, 14. 2 AZ. 42, 10, if 


not a ane form of of. 3 BUDGE, p. 18, 15; 19, 2. 4 Mar. Adyd. ii. 
30, 28, where [_{ is wrongly written for .y4. 


Sect. Aa. Unclassified 
Cf. ef)? & ‘placenta (?)’.. Hence (?) phon. 4. 


tL Ex, five Th. T. 3. 2 Sah. Text, 77; JEA. iii. 235. SE/ZA nile2a3s 


Det. bodily growths or conditions, especially of a morbid 


kind, exx. eJteo? wouw ‘wound’; JRIICSs? Seyt 
rdiseasemc.@, 5 *thd “sufter 0 KO? hp; ‘navel’ 
(whence phon. hp?) in A Sas var. te " hpw ‘sculp- 
tured reliefs’); fat, distended, exx. 0° da? ‘fat’; 
__9° Sfw ‘swell’. Replaces a number of O.K. signs that 
have become obsolete :—(1) 9 = Pyr. () V 38, as ideo. or det. 
in SH wt ‘bandage’; Sy" wé ‘embalmer’; |[ceS” 
sdwg ‘treat’,‘embalm’. (2) o=O.K. > Z Io, as det. in 
{J & abbrevv. S ,4 01° £56 ‘reckon’; everywhere else 
>< has survived as x Z 9. (3) 9=Pyr. 3 F 52 or O.K. 
t N 32, as det. excrement, in {{,9,!° 4s ‘excrement’ ; 
smell, in [C917 sty ‘odour’; clay, in [NG = !8 séx ‘clay’. 
(4) s=O.K. o W6, as ideo. or det. in Sou var. 89” 
wht ‘cauldron’; hence phon. wi? in So* var. O.K. 
Bie 2 Wit ‘Oasis’. (5) 9= 2 W7, as det. in DQ 
mit ‘granite’; [ojou* 34w ‘Elephantine’. (6) O== 
V 32, det. in BY,%,% gw, prob. for DOSE” grwt 
‘bundles’; hence Shon det. gf in BR” giw ‘be 
narrow’. (7) o=—> M 41, det. in TO* cS ‘cedar’. 

1 Conjectured from the very frequent use in the medical papyri and from 7 Aa 3. 


3 Eb. 70, 2. $7275. 36, 14. 4 Adm. p. 104. 5 Eb. 100, 19. Cf. JEA. 
iii. 203. 6 Urk., iv. 422, 11. 1 Urk. iv. 425, 2. 8 Peas, BI, 62. 
8 Zb. 108, 3. 1026. 39, 18. 1 BH. i. 18. 12 46.6,17. For the 


reading sdwh, not s/wh, see Urk. iv. 913, 17. i Diet B. 79. METALS alsa 
15 Cairo 20296, z. 16 BUDGE, p. 123, 7- IDL pts Dey 18 Lac. TR, 72, 42. 


19 Nav. ch. 17, 68. 20 Fb. 65, 18. 2 Puy. 31; reading, see AZ. 56, 44. 
2S Orkideeras 04. % Urk. iv. 623, 5. 24 D. el B. 154. 23 Ur. iv, 138, 6. 
CEL Bary: 27 Eb, 102, 10. 28 Or, iv. 23,123 423, 2. 
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Aa3 ‘© pustule or gland(?) 9 Rarer alternative of & in its medical or anatomical use, as 


. . ° . . . aS 1 
Aa 2 with liquid det. when soft matter or a liquid is meant, exx. $l 
issuing from it west ‘urine’; ©? zs ‘soft inner parts(?)’. Also det. 
in [GQ ? s¢ ‘odour’. 
1 D.el B. 110. Sim. kny ‘bulging’, P. Kah. 7, 60. 2 Urk. iv. 84, 8; cf. ts, 
Eb. 97, 8; see now JEA 33, 48. 8 Bersh. ii. 17. 


For \ Aa 4 (Pyr.) see after UV W 10* 


5 A' part of the steering Ideo., or det. in Pyr. #2 var. [2% * Apt in the phrase WEL; 
gear of ships ? ili hpt ‘take the 4p’, i.e. ‘ proceed by boat’, x toa place ; 

cf. M.K. TOA! dsr Apwe ‘direct the Zpwt’ (plur.), ie. 

‘sail’*, From M.K. there is a word A]* 42 ‘oar’, but 

the writing %~ in Pyr. makes it impossible to interpret 


ei 


that word as meaning ‘oar’ from the start.* Hence phon. 
hp, exx. {Al\, 7 py ‘Hepy’, one of the four sons of 
Horus; {a® 4p ‘Apis-bull’. The full stem may have 
been 474, cf. Pyr. {aga ° Zip ‘hasten’. 


1 Apparently made of rushes bound together. See for various forms, KEzEs, 
Opfertanz des ag. K6nigs (Leipzig, 1912), Pl. 5; PETRIE, Royal Tomds ii. 24, no. 
210; L. D. ii. 6; Sah. 31; Mer ii. 17, no. 66. 3 Pyr. 873. 8 Pyr, 1346. 
47 AZ, 62, 451. 3 “8 Brit. Mus. 6655, qu. KEEs, of. c#t. 221. 8 See KEES, 
op. cit. 74 foll. 7 PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh13G. § Meiri,11. ° Pyr. 1081. 


6 #\' doubtful (different from Det. in Sa? ¢m: (from fm? ?)‘mat’. Hence (?) phon. det. 
ts S 23) tm? in => M3 var. 9 ft 4 tm ‘cadaster (?)’ or kind of 
land (?). 


1 Brit. Mus. 828. Beeb shy ey. 3 Brit. Mus. 828, qu. § 450. 2 ReRRAS; 
18, qu. Exerc. XXX (iii). 


7 —f/1 doubtful (in Dyn. Det. or phon. det. sér (fZr) in | 4% ® varr. [et +, 42° 
XVIII often re- sky (Skr)™ ‘smite’. 

versed vw ) 1 Exx, O.K., 7% 60; Sah. 1. The sign has been supposed to represent a mat of 

papyrus, Kec. 26, 48. From Dyn. XIX onwards interpreted as a claw or hoof, so 

already perhaps D.e/ B. 100; in Gedr. i. 14 (Dyn. VI) it looks like anarm. The 

sign is not found in hieratic. ? Exx. Urk. iv. 9, 14; 659,15. ° Ura. iv. 895, 5. 

4 D.elB. 100; Urk, iv. 780,11. 5 Urk.iv. 36, 7 in skr-Cngw ‘prisoners of war’, 

PASTAS Pig -p 7 In O.K, regularly written without 7, exx. 7% 60; CAPART, 
Rue 33; Pyr. 1138. 1431. 


8 ++4 irrigation runnelsas in Ideo. or det. in [ar-?) var. ? dst¢ ‘estate’ in the title 
ma N 24? TE Amn S “steward of the estate’; the meaning of dtd 

and the interpretation of + here depend on the not 

improbable identification of this title with \Q~ oJ = 3 


(var. ~,)* in another tomb of Dyn. XII; the word a 
var. 23° ‘estate’ would in this case read att. Hence 
phon. det.in Dyn. XVIII J)°° #7 var. O.K. | 783838 * 


@:d:t ‘magistrates’, ‘assessors’. For an unknown reason, 
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Aa 8 +4 (continued) 


os : doubtful 


10 — ! doubtful 


11 —= doubtful! (sometimes 
vertically | or }) 


12 —=!0O.K. form of last 


For >», = see U 4. 5. 


UNCLASSIFIED Sign-list 


phon. £7,° exx. "”'!° £x ‘complete’, ‘be complete’; "A 
én ‘mat’. In hieratic ++ stands not only for itself but 
also for certain other signs, whence confusions have re- 
sulted both in modern transcriptions and in actual hiero- 
glyphic texts. Thus + is found (1) for #2 N 24 in 
hierogl. ~ | 13 sft ‘district’; (2) for == V 26 in hieratic 
igen var. _ 1° cd ‘desert edge’ which hierogl. varr. 
show should be equated with 4 { 1° and “""" respectively. 
Possibly through some confusion with — O 34 4;% is 
found in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic for “{ wm sme¢ ‘desert’, 
‘necropolis’, as a mediating var. [| {\"" 4!" proves; for 


this reason the name of king 20 var, Cw) Var. 


Dyn. 1 &* is possibly to be read Zmty rather than 


f73Sty,® the writing on the Table of Abydus and 
the Ovcadais of Manetho being probably due to mistaken 


interpretation of the hieratic. 

4s VEVEh, ik, Eke), LYM ot EV eh th PLOY 3 Bersh.i. 18. See GRIFFITH, Kahun 
Papyri, p. 31. EGA D hs Oe ST Peas. Bl, 24g Le AGHatl, ats L503: 
6 Peas. R66. 7 Rekh. 3, 18. MIE TON ® Reading from Boh. £é ‘finish’, 
‘cease’ =Eg. 4x ‘complete’, see next note; also from varr. of a very late word 
kn ‘throne’, compare CHASSINAT, Mammisi 76 with ROCHEMONTEIX, Zdfou i. 375. 
10 Pt. 269. Common in L.E., see BRuGSCH, Worterbuch, Suppl. 1251. 1M Adm. 
10,5. Sim. Rekh. 2, 1. 12 Not in MOLL. Fal. i. ii; perhaps only found Peas. 
R 66, seeaboven. 6. 18 Urk.iv. 484, 2. The reading of mi Sebekkhu 1 is more 


doubtful. 14 Stn. Bg. 15 Sin, R 34. 16 (Cf, Louvre Cx, vert. 7. A ON 
Hamm. 48, 9. 18 Especially in the title of Hathor, Art-tp smt ‘ chief over the 
desert’, ex. Cairo 588 compared with 74. 593; see too Ur&. iv. 1003, 5. aa Keo: 
28, 169. 20 £6, 103,2.  * BUDGE p. 145; cf. the dual smzy ‘the two deserts’, 
Urk. iv. 383, 15+ 22 Unt. iii. 24; GAUTHIER, Livre des Rots, i. 6. 23 Sethe 
and Gunn, however, preferred Assty, see Ann. 28, 155. 


Det in eS = Lfwa ‘rich’. 
1 Exx. D.el B 110; Rifek 7,22. Cerny conjectures that this may be an abbreviated 
form of the O.K. sign for Awd?, ‘portable chair’, W%, iii. 250, 3. 


Det. in = a77 “writing. 

1 Exx, BH.i. 7. Rather different forms, Szu¢ 1, 263; Urs. iv. 776, 10. 

For an unknown reason, phon. wt in Sr" var. “° msct 
‘truth’ and the related words. Note specially often the 
writing = ms¢-brw ‘true of voice’ (§55). Asa pedestal 
det. in —**? énét ‘raised platform’, a unique writing (?). 


1 Neither the form nor the value suits the identification with the flute (73?) some- 
times upheld. According to Kristensen (Het leven utt den dood 71) and others (Gr2ff. 
Stud. 43; Kémii. 127) a platform or pedestal. 2 Urk. iv. 200, 9. 


Use as last. 


1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. Also in Dyn. XII, Leyd. V6 = Denkm. ii. 3. Often tapers 
from right to left, ex. DAV. Piah. i. 17, NO. 393. 
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Aa13 —thardly the two ribs of Ideo. or det. in O.K. | \— im, plur. = imw, a part of the 


an oryx as has been 
suggested ? 


14 =<'O.K. form of last 


15 <— ‘alternative form of — 


Aa13 (Dyn. XVIII) 


16 <= short form of — Aa 13 


17<4* back of something? 
(O.K. and M.K. 
form) 


18 &! Dyn. XII-XVIII form 
of last 


19 {}? doubtful (different from 
ft V 19) 


20 j 1 doubtful ? 


21 3 a carpenter's tool ? 


> > 2 . y 
body.2. Hence (?) phon. zm, exx. | Xi, 7m ‘ give’, imper. 
(§ 336); (= Prk tmw ‘boat’; also, from Dyn. XVIII 
on, phon. #3 Ideo. also in = var. < gs, varr. Pyr. l=,‘ 
— : ) ’ = 6 

=5 g¢ ‘side’, ‘half’. Hence phon. gs, exx. “a4 ° var. 
. 2 > 
B47 gs ‘anoint’; Jd * var. 2)? gst ‘ palette’. 

1 Exx. Dyn, XII, Meir iii. 23 (4m); Dyn. XVII, Kops. 8, 5 (dm); Dyn. XVII, 
Rekh. 3, 29 (gs); D.el B. 116 (im); there is no difference between im and gs. 2 AZ, 
64,10. °AZ.38,170. 4 Pyr.g25. % Pyr.tog2. % Hearst10,16. 7% Stz. B 293. 
8 Peas. BI, 305. 9 MasPERO, Z7o’s Années de Fouilles, Pl. 2; see Sphinx 12, 117. 

Use as last. 


1 Exx. Dav. Péah. i. 17, nos, 380-2 (7772). 


Use as last. 


1 Exx, Paheri 3; Amarn. i. 26 (prep. 7). This straight form is usual from late 
Dyn. XVIII on. 


Used only in =! var. <1? gs ‘side’, ‘half’ and as phon. gs. 
ROB xxn C7 ekverd 203912)3 1030; 17 2 Urk. iv. 367, 9; D.el B. 143. 


Ideo. in 4 sz (s#) ‘back’, Coptic soz. Hence phon. sv (Sy), 


exx. ISBT] + sewe ‘walls’; [G3 9) sez ‘ be satiated’ ; 
[4] ssz ‘be skilled’. 


1 O.K. forms, Sagq. Mast. i. 2; Sah.1; MONTET 225; Dyn. XI-XII, Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Leyd. V 4,5; Sebekkhu 4. See also on Aa 18; there is great variety in detail. 
2 Inferred from the use of | in § ‘ back’, AZ. 45, 45; full discussion, MONTET 225-6; 
Grdseloff adheres to Borchardt’s explanation as a razor, Am. 43, 310. * Kors 
see Pyr. 959 (S?h). ee Sie 2as: 


Use as last. In group-writing (§ 60) & or @ is used for s.2 


1 Exx. Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 18; Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 12; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2, 2; 
Pahert 9, 48. This exact form as cover of a quiver, Medinet Habu (Chicago) I, 25, B, 
but this explanation is hard to apply to the earlier counterpart. |? BURCHARDT § 105. 


For unknown reason, phon. det. £7, exx. © 7,1 Zr ‘prepare’; 
2 Wat, 2ryé ‘dread’. Also det. in &R—"%, “7 ‘pre- 


serve (?)’ and derivatives.? 
TD el BOG. 2 Wb. v. 355; Adm. p.89; AZ. 68, 21. 


For unknown reason, phon. yr in f= var. Ah pr ‘equip’ 
and derivatives. 


1 O.K. forms, Sah, 52 (elaborate as in Dyn. III, see WEILL, Z/e. ef [/Ze. Dynasties, 
Pl. 4); 7¢25; Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 91; Puy. 12. ? Clearly not identical with 
the counterpoise mnt, for which see JEQ. 65-6. 3 Pyr. 1465; Louvre C 14, 7. 


ideo: (2) or det, in J =) varr, =) a )4) OK a1 
wat ‘sever’, ‘judge’. In M.K. coffins J or 1 is some- 
times used as a substitute for the god ty S¢s ‘Seth’! 


1 Exx. O.K., Dav. Prah, i. 17, no. 387; Zé 132; Dyn. XVIII, Reés. TOs cA. 


The lower part looks like a mitre square; see DAV. Rekh. ii. 55 for an object of this 


shape in a scene of carpentering. 2 Urk. iv. 1079, 2. Seana. ApExx: 
Ann. 5, 2316 232. 245, 
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UNCLASSIFIED Sign-list 


combination of } Aa21 Use as last. 
and —» D 36 


For (Ff Aa 23 and (+t) Aa 24 see after a ae 


25 A. 1 doubtful Ideo. (?) in Lyf? var. PQ saz, var. O.K. IA® §(m2 ?),4 title 


of a priest whose function consisted in clothing the god 


(Min, Horus, etc.), cf. Gk. aro\vaorys. 


SEX Saas a, 18 According to Grdseloff (Amz. 43, 357) a phallus sheath 
conventionalized ; but the connexion with the word smt (Uré. iv. 2, 16) is very far 
from certain. 2 Tkhern. 16. Sim. Siut 1, 268. 2@ Cairo 20538, ii. c 6, con- 
firmed by the writing smz3-¢? of the later form of the word sm3ty, GARDINER, Latée- 
Lg. Miscellanies 112, 16. 8 Annals of Archaeology (Liverpool), iv. 103. 4 On 
account of £ apparently not derived from the stem 277? ‘unite’. 


doubtful Phon. det. sdz (sz) in [JQY Sh? sdz (S62) ‘rebel’. Often 
replaced by ) T 14. 


1 DielB. 115. Sim. Pyr. 81.1722. * D.e/B.115. Sim. Mar. Abyd. ii. 29, 18. 


doubtful 2 For an unknown reason, phon. 7d, exx. fo 4} varr. 4 T,44,3 


Tout vd ‘ask’, ‘inquire’; Toto 4} var. FATA udud 
‘take counsel’. Except in |T*)% ind hr ‘hail to’ (§ 272) 
Tf is usually accompanied in M.E. by 5 W 24. 


1 Exx. O.K., Medum 11; Dav. Ptah. i. 17, no. 376; Dyn. XII, 7h. 7. S. ii. 143 
Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2, 5. 2 The view that the sign depicts a winder for thread 
(Hier. p. 61) is not supported by the earlier forms. It has also been thought to 
represent a porridge-stirrer, M/an 1909, no. 96. 3 Sin. B 166. KTH Op fae 
DPS 772. Bir 35 


an instrument used by Ideo. (?) in Gf var. 4 1{4 ? 4d ‘build’, ‘fashion (pots)’ and 


bricklayers ?1 (dif- related words. 

ferent from { M 40 1 This view is favoured by the fact that the sign sometimes stands alone in the 
sense of ‘builder’, ex. Sak. 54. Other suggestions are a plasterer’s float (Azer. p. 49) 

and { Par 1) and a striker used in measuring corn (QUIB. Sagg. 1911-12, Pl. 17 and p. 26). 


2 Stut i. 236. Sim. Dend. 11. 


29 {’ O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Sah. 54. Sim. Dav. Ptah. i. 13, no. 271. 
° ) pe} 
30 ()’ ornamental chevaux de Ideo. or det. in St Zkr ‘be adorned’; "7° Zkrw ‘orna- 
frise on tops of walls, ment’, ‘adornment’ and the related words. 
2 i BEX de Lads ollis) Lae 2 See the picture Bissinc, Re-Hetligtum ii. 9; in 
cf. A Om (sometimes Dyn. I, PetR. RT. ii. 3, 45 7, 8. Later shown as frieze in tombs. ee 
i iz ll Ancient Egypt 1920, 111; Deutsche Literatur Zeitung 1926, 1879; SCHARFF 22. 
mp tema orzoutd y However, the O.K. form of the hieroglyph (see Aa 31) is quite different. © * ~Ex. 
<x) 3 D. el B. 60, 6. 4 Bersh.i. 14,9. Sim. D. e/B. 60, 6. 5 Urk. iv. 657, 6. 
31 A’ O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Dav. Prah. i. 17, no. 392. See AZ. 34, 162, 


For f Aa 32 see after =~ T 10. 
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Sect. A. Man anp unis OccupaTIONS x i Be bs bs pa AM g i pe i Us pi 


11 Iz 413 


RQ hAPANAAMAYDT IAT EIT SSM 


Ligethe? 15 16 17 ts 20 24 25 59 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 3 


AW Oh Ad Mia da av AA aT 


36 40 40 42 43 44 45 46 47 43 49 «50 51 2 53 54 55 


Sect. B. Woman and HER OccuPATIONS Ni 5 A} di pa eg Ni 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sect. C. Anturopomorpuic DeEItTIEs ai iN ) a i a 5 i Ri # Rg Ci “fl 5 i 
Oia ke ee ee 


6. % 8 @ FO'eaE 22 (39> SC seas 


Sect. D. Parts or THE Human Bopy &) = TD 2s 2x Ge & = she a ei as 


3 4 5 6 7 [O. ead be 


A ee EE 


13 14 ey 1 See Ti) Ye 23 24 25 20:5 82\7) (20 ce Soh JO SO Ste ase aS 28, @oe: 


sya pa oa ee) eae meee ee 


dD .fAIAo mh mo 

54 65 5 57 5859 Oo 661 2 63 

Sect. E. Mawuats “a ea Sl ES Seat Pe Sa eh ES Fa Fa Sar J Sa 
APpeovanaaabhoebouae 


Sect. F. eid rs ok oe 


Q 10) ti agers 14 15 


Nee ee Sa ee) See Tee ee 


16 17 18 19 20 ar 22 23 245-25) 26: 827 288520 30 31 32 33 24 Sh sO uno 38 


RAS esloeseatys 


40 41 42 4300 «440: («450 4647 4849 05852 
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Sect. G. Buirps AARKBARA GHA So wh hh 


10 12 13 14 


KMADRRASR RES? ES SSE RBS 
FRR RSESAY ARDEP eS weayeeke 


a4. 35 @ 8° 437-38 Ce 42 as ee 4G Oar RAS 52 5354 


Sect. H. Pants or Bros @ “7 A @ me ff I 


2 By fl 5 TG GF 8 


Sect. I. Ampristous Animars, Reptives, etc. *\ <3 ey qu Tl Ss 4 SD any Pad 
1 2 3 8 9 


BE | 


iy, akc Rae 


Sect. K. Fisues anp parts oF Fisnes GS && @&& SR ee QYD 
ip) we pee & 


5 A © 


Sect. L. INVERTEBRATA AND LESSER ANIMALS ‘3 MK Ww aS — X v 


4 


Sect. M. Trres avo Prats J RT LL bos) ee LNA E US 


Aue 5 wel Ome aah 


WMO teet etl LhOY Poo mmo dae MM 


21 22 23 24 25 27 28 2930 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 4° 41 42 43 44 


(c) 
sect. N.” SKY, EarRtH, WaTER —— y 6 Tr © Oo R OO ZS BAX owes 
I 2 3 4 5 6 I I 


yt g 10 It 2 13 4 15 
nn 
fe ) AWW 
16 17 18 19 20 FY) DR EL PH 25 20: 27) 23 20 30 31 SA gy EYL ORE (35) 36 


ee ee 


37 38 39 40 41 42 
Sect. O. Buitpincs, Parts or BUILDINGS, ETC. Ge i aba fol Al F fA fe IN 4 
PT tad SN 


fide Bleses 0 tim odd 11 — tin 


12 14 15 16 17 23 My Pie OAS 27 BYo}. i) a2 oS 


oes “| ge ae DAR ao @ @ di 


35 3037 Caer 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50° 5! 
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Sect P. Snies anp Parts or Suirs yok YX Gb tok < TA ’ aT, | ts N { 
I (1) 2 3 4 5 C7 Ss I 


Sect.Q. Domestic anp FuNnerary Furniture i ert oe es ( 
4 5 e179 


1 2 3 


Sect. R. Tempte Furniture and SackED EMBLEMS os = allo bes DO 4 al 
I 2 4 5 o. “Fo Be 


LET PPESETTA aK 


io) LE 12 718) 19) 20 


Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, STAvEs, ETC. d a f cb f <L “9 4 fl a © m= 
Soren MAMA Homma — MAU elt & 


15 HS Ge alls I 25 26 (N 18) mA 29 30 31 


See th 


32 33 34 (V39) 35 «36 «37 «38 39 40 41 42 43 44 «45 


Sect. T. Warrare, Huntine, Butcuery , . OQ. i » Sy a 4 j i Ee gee 
6 7 yi 8 8* 9* 


a fio eee 


OP ewiieticha oars r= || 


(Aa 32) 11 12 13 14 15 17 LS Oo) zor at 2122 ee Aa 29 30 31 32 33° (34 95 


Sect. U. AcricuLTuRE, CRAFTS, AND PROFESSIONS 7 — ? ? => ® =< SY 
6 7 8 
! 
8 


Pb ble ee SV a otttTtll ee | 


KT pel 2 (O30) ars 18 19 20 22 22a4 as, 2 


33 34 35 (Aa23)(Aa24) 36 37 A BG) ZK Zi 


Sect. V. Rope, Fipre, Baskets, Baas, ETC. @ —e gee £\ Q wR X ene ec 


1 2 2 4 5a) Ol fo ace to LO 21592 13 


—~ rw kite hW#ratle-IToancmvadn 


160 17:18 320033. 2426 900 8G 28 ag BOB BNF Ba es ah nas 


ne | 


BS Ai Be 
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Sect. VESSE 
W. SELS OF STONE AND EARTHENWARE i Iw oe iy oCOee Guy 
5 6 i 8 9 10 10* 
veaaolf@ thith $ees50] 
(Aa4) Ir 12 ey BU BW 16 17 18 19 20 PE 2) AL BYR 
SeCET AS oAves AND CAKES 0 05 SS eS @ J A 
ETC Drees} 4 (N18) 5 OQ 43 
Sect. Y. Writincs, Games, Music a oo BY Be ey A V) f 
I 2 3 4 5 Gy 
| 
Sect. Z. Srrokes, SicNs DERIVED FRoM Higratic, GEOMETRICAL FIGURES (fe uererit eee 
r 2 3 (N33) 


SES Se ah in en Eo Meeease 


ie bith) 6 7 8 (N33) (M44) 9 10) 11 


Sect. Aa. Unc wassiFIED eX0 AM ano eee eee 
5 ai” Oe 


4anrhAwtitilss 


7S Ig 20 21 22 25, 26° 27,28 | Brey eM 


For reasons explained p. 442, top, the following signs have been removed from the place 
to which they were originally assigned and now stand at some distance from the positions 
indicated by the attached letter and number: A 59 4, see after A 25; S 17* tm, see after S 22; 
V 39 f, see after S 34; Aa 4 wv, see after W 10*; Aa 23 #¥, Aa 24 wy, see after U 35; 
Aa 32 {, see after T 10. A few hieroglyphs are treated in more than one place: M 44 | also 
before Z 9; N 18 —also after S 26 and X 4; N 33 e (smaller than o D 12) also after Z 8; 
O 30 | also reversed | after U 12. Minor divergences of position like A 46* after A 47, 
instead of after A 46, need no further notice than is given to them in the Index above. 


Peer oe WONeOreslGNS GROUPED ACCORDING [O° SHAPE 


This list aims at facilitating the finding of particular signs in the Sign-list or the Index 
thereto. Hieroglyphs the subject of which is immediately recognizable, e.g. animals, boats, 
most buildings and some pots, have been excluded. 


TALL NARROW SIGNS f | | { { ( | ) \ ) ] [ | | 


M4o Aa28 Aazg P11 D16 T34 T35 U28 U2g U32 U33 S43 U36 T8 T8* M13 


ree oter a oF 1 tt Ta 


M17 H6 H6* M4 M12 S29 Mag M30 S37 R1q Rig Ri6 Rry P6 S4o Rig fae Nagy NP Sie lee 


Peres try tii aie hy 


Soe dite 5 lec Aa 20 O3onAaatUizo NF 45 O44 “Aaar) RS 40 3b Nie YAIR 
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ete cect LLP Vie aieheo o> Se teen ae 


We SYA Wa Sa RFE WirlG Way War Wien Por k36) War Wito) Sh B 927, ese S 44 


tee eh Te ee ee ee 


Aaz25 M44 V38 Aagi Aaz30 Aa2z0 V36 F31 M32 Ly Vey VIS: S348 Vi 30 Ov Tis) io tion 


dene ey 


atic OAs Oi Oe ANeveyy Weeks Wy AG) 


Low BROAD SIGNS = co S&S wm =a Co 
N 16 


* 
or 

4 
ne 


T o* Tio F 32 V 13 V 14 F 46 F 47 F 48 F 49 Morne Une U18 U 14 Aa7Z F 18 Dsi 


a ee eT Sy SSS a oe eee 
Ui5 Ui6é <Aa24 N31 O31 N36 D14 Dat D 22 T 30 E31 33 D48 V 30 V sk SV 355 
WW pe) CO FE ee aps 


W 3 Sir N30 O42 0 43 V 16 


Low naRROW SIGNS D OO wHaoxAdAGaGHhAA Oba @ 
O38 O30 ZS O47 aN 22 EN aie Nee N20. X71 OAc OG ViO a Miche ae X 


ZAvrvvtviorstvte DOA BRBRanvYN 6 


Aaly7 16 WioW10* Aag R7 M39 M36 F43 Far N34 U30 Wir Wiz Wi3 T28 Nar N42 V37 Mar 


ee Ont & he ek 8 a OO Oe eee 


F34 W6 Wy W21 W20 V6 V33 V34 V7 V8 S20 V20 Vig Aarg Aaz2 Aang N32 Fs2 V35 H8 Mar Fst 


ew No fo 6 OS SOS © BO Se So aoe 


Dir K6 L6 Far D26 N33 Diz S21 Ns Ng Nio Aart O50 O49 O48 X6 Vio" Siro N6 NS S22 


® te we @ & x se 


Ni5 Maz F38 Vi Zy7 Aat6 Zo Zio 
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Pie ti aN-ENGUISH-VOCABULARY 


The main purpose of this much enlarged Vocabulary is indicated in the Preface to the Second 
Edition, p. vii. Though some rare words have been included, it has proved impracticable to 
deal completely even with such well-known texts as the Story of Sinuhe and the Shipwrecked 
Sailor. In order to economize space the words have been subsumed under their stems so far 
as appeared justifiable and convenient, and hieroglyphic spellings have been dispensed with 
when deemed unnecessary. Students should realize that the majority of words can be written 
in several different ways, and that here only typical variants could be shown. As regards the 
order in which the words are presented, flexional endings like -y, -zv, -¢ have been disregarded ; 
the Old Kingdom distinction between ¢ and z is ignored, both being entered under the common 
head s; in choosing between 4 and 4, ¢ and ¢, d and d, the form more characteristic of, or earlier 
in, Middle Egyptian has so far as possible dictated the choice. Causatives and reduplicated 
forms have been entered under the simple stems. 

Simultaneously this Vocabulary has to serve as Index to the hieroglyphically written 
individual words discussed in the Grammar, as well as to the values and uses of the various 
hieroglyphs enumerated in the Sign-list—these here indicated by letter and number, e.g. W 7. 
By no means all the words cited in the Sign-list receive references of the kind, the indispensable 
cases being those where students may desire to know the source of a given writing or the 
reasons for reading it in the way it has been read. The indexing of the Sign-list has necessi- 
tated the inclusion of certain words not belonging to Middle Egyptian, but in all such cases 
the period to which these belong has been recorded. 


IN ?(G 1) WW} 23, see under Zé. 

| Ja #6 (U 23; D 54) stop, cease; sow cessation; 
—] J 576 cause to tarry. 

{_J 4) #62 desire (vb.), foll. by infin., § 303. 

[ Joyh @i var. f JS 84 26¢(W 8) family, kindred. 

{J 6m. abbrev. sa. sby (E 24) panther, leo- 
pard. 

TJ®wy dw (E 26) elephant; det. { (T 19) 
ivory; det. & abbrev. @’ 3dw (W 7. 8) 
Elephantine, island in the First Cata- 
ract. 


| JQ #4 (Q 7) brand (vb.), § 279. 


| J@4 24g join together, unite, # with. 


\ 2, weak consonant, apt to be replaced by 
 z or Qf y, § 20, end; final, lost in some 
vbs., § 279. 

iQ ? encl. part. with exclamatory lorce, § 245. 

GS var. |XYo #4 (F 3) moment, attack (of 
cobra), striking power. 

/RS swt (F 40) extend, stretch out; no det. 
or | (be) long; (of heart) old perf., joyful, 
lit. expanded; AMSy, sw deceased, lit. ex- 
tended; sw det. | length; 7 +w-f entire, 
§ 100, 3; #wét det. ~~ oblations, offerings; 

swwt-¢ (—') presents ; 2-20 joy; sswilength- 

en, prolong ; s#wé 26 rejoice heart (of). eS abbrev. A 24d (N 11) month, p. 203. 
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Ne 

{ J‘ 36dw ‘Arabah el-Madftinah, Abydus, a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

W=& abbrev. 2 (p. 172) sd goose, bird ; 
plur. fowl. 

“45 3ft (be) greedy; greed. 

SS Al 2 burn; ss burn up. 

L444 27 mix, compound, 47 with. 

BA Ac zm (D 49) seize, grip; sm grasp 
(n.). 

Bath [fs 225 (S 44), a royal sceptre or staff. 

fh | sep 225 (E 5) show solicitude. 

W wh 27 (T 12) restrain, hold back, 47 from. 

UPS Aw pain, trouble. 

AUS 2Ad (be) feeble, faint. 

Whe var. [AES 222 (§ 56) field. 

S£& + (G 25) be beneficial, advantageous ; 
34t something advantageous, usefulness; 
Ss 2@ blessed spirit; HOR var. ad JF 
shw (N 8) sunshine; 2@¢ det. 2 the royal 
uraeus; det. «= the Beneficent one, i.e. 
the eye of R&¢; 574 det. = beatify, render 
blessed; s#fw det. 7- 
glorifications. 

var. &.8 #42 (N 27) horizon; 
S var. — +hty belonging to the horizon, 
see under \, fr. 

= 2ht, We 34-bit, see under iz. 

kag 22° scratch (vb.): 

WI 2s (V 2) hasten, overtake; #5 ¢w haste 
tnees§ 337,005 45 quickly,.§ 205,14: 
WIG 2s (Aa 3), soft inner parts (?) of body. 
slosh var. Sf 3s¢ (Q 1; F 51) the goddess Isis. 

Ho ™ var. det. — 25% (U 1) reap. 
WL hh 287 roast (vb.); 287¢ roast meat. 
P< 24 perish. 

ah" 244w (T 7*; p. 439) axe. 


beatific spells, 


1 344 tomb; 


acd 
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ji 
RalQ var. {9 34s (S 38) Akes, a divinity 
personifying some part of the royal 


apparel. 
WA 34r Aker, an earth-god. 


Di. & 2tf (S 8) atef-crown. 

WH, BY abbrev. §— 22h (AQ), later #24, load, 
m, with; #tpw det. §-— load (n.). 

h — 2d (I 3) be aggressive, angry. 


 é (M 17) 


| z, semi-vowel with two values Z and 2, § 20; 
often omitted in grammatical endings, 
26.; tends to replace \ ? or => 7, 26. end; 
as immutable consonant in some vbs., 
§ 270, Ors.; initial, omitted in some deri- 
vatives, § 290; prothetic,§272. See too 
under QQ y. 

yh -2, suffix-pron. 1st sing. c., I, me, my; varr. 
», A, AR, 4, yh, 1 or omitted, § 34. 

4) var. \~A (A 26) z O (in vocative), § 87. 258. 

\4) var. | z say, p. 344, bottom; § 487; see 
too below under zz. 

Jit 2 (M £7. 2) reed. 

(WAY abbrev. S 2:4 (N 30) mound; 223 det. 
7 EGBG serden yy neuer 

\ \-F 2e¢ (R 12) standard, banner, for support- 
ing religious symbols. 

\ Wah abbrev. #h7 224 (F 37) back. 

¥o var. UNF z¢ (O 44) rank, office. 

UN =. 222 stick, rod. 

(N44 var. 4,44 zw (A 30) praise (n.). 

(WSR abbrev. PR zvwz (A 19) (be) old; zrwy, 
zzwé old age; zw old man; zy¢ old woman. 

# JS, x6y (R15; D 41) left-hand (adj. and n.); 
$ Jn, 2260, later 226¢¢, east; z2dty eastern, 
easterner. 


O§\0 zzm (M 1), unidentified tree. 


ji 


OS] dem, varr. USO tz, LSPNO tm() 
(§ 279), (be) gracious, charming; zem/ 
graciousness, charm; é:mw det. splen- 
dour, brilliance 


Oca é@em, var. LOR Kr ém(s), tent. 


(RHUL 27w reeds. 
(=PP ts)r7t (M 43) vine; IQS terrt 
grapes. 


SV &R 2242 (M 15) be inundated; $3 var. So 
sht (M 8) inundation season, p. 203 ; 
ie 34-bit (M 15) Chemmis, town in 
extreme N. of Delta; cf. too wsfy below. 

QALY zs (A 28) bald. 

Q'\ Bh 25, later var. 4) cs, call, 2 (someone); 
call (n.); see too under sam below. 

(WANE 242 leeks, leek-like vegetables. 

(Wo Jr 226 (D 3), var. IJ 224, mourn. 

{26 zstt (S 40) milk, cream. 

(WKH @et (D 57), var. 224, be mutilated, 
missing; s2?¢ purloin, cheat; szs¢y abbrev. 
SAU cheat (n.). 

\\\— tr abbrev. a zd¢ (N 4), var. |= 
idt, dew. 

VIAN zed net. 

Ql» a (M 18) come, § 289, 2; welcome!, old 
perf., § 313; z-wy how welcome (is), wel- 
come!, §374; peculiarities of ‘dm: forms, 
§ 459; aux. vb., § 483, 1; J\QS zy¢ mis- 
hap, harm. 

JQ Zez (S 25, O.K.), var. | K— dsr, skirt (?); 
cf. 77 cw below. 

am 2¢ wash; ict id (%) slake (one’s) desire, 
appetite, wrath. 

\-s*J ied (W 10), var. Jv ccd, cup. 

(sy ich unite; Q-aJEtNe~ icdt het, var. 
—JFixeo, >, 64-424 interment, lit. unit- 
ing corpse (with earth); {\—Jv var. 
WJ 7-6 (F 16) in the company of, § 178. 
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(38 ien (E 32) sacred baboon. 

\- 0} 4 éenw lamentation, sorrow, woe. 

Vara Varnlte = 7c (Oat N4i)elater = 
cr, ascend, mount up, approach ; crw det. 
rT, Neighbourhood ; |=eQ éer¢ (I 12) 
cobra, uraeus; s¢v det. *}* make to ascend, 
offer up. 

\—) var. det. ( abbrev. A ich (N 11. 12) 
moon. 

| ® tw, rare var. 2, § 468, 6, is, are; the w before 
sing. suffixes prob. merely graphic, § 461, 
Ons. 2; perhaps derived from a}, §§ 29. 
461; sometimes has value of copula, § 29; 
as such replaced by wxz in other tenses 
and moods, § 118, 2; wider use with 
suffix subj. than with nom. subj., §§ 37. 
117, 2; in sents. with adv. pred., §§ 29. 
37. 117; presence or absence of, in these, 
§ 117; with nom. subj., § 117, 1; with 
suffix subj., § 117, 2; do., introducing cl. 
of time or circumstance, §§ 117, end; 214; 
here perhaps originally with parenthetic 
force, § 117, Ops.; not used in sent. with 
nom. pred., § 125; rare in sent. with adj. 
pred., §§ 142. 467; introducing pseudo- 
verbal iw:f hr sdm, iw-f sdm(w), § 323; 
twf m Sdn, § 331; twf x Sdm, § 332; with 
impers. vb. of motion, § 466; with words 
of adj. meaning, § 467; as aux. vb., 
§§ 461-8 ; iw sSdm-f, § 462; tw sdmf, 
§ 463; iw sduen-f, §§ 68. 464; tw + pass. 
sdm-f, 88 422, 1; 465; omitted after és¢, 
nn, uty, § 107, 2; however, late exx. after 
nn and nty, § 468, 4; very rare after 
#, §120; use to mark strong contrast, 
§117,1; p. 248, top; §§ 394, end ; 468, 2; 
expressing detachment before indep. 
pron., § 468, 3; in affirmations preceded 
by oath, § 468, 1; questions introduced by 
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in iw, § 492; tw wz, there is, are, § 107, 
2; do. foll. by parts., § 395; do. in ques- 
tions, § 492, 2; YS) 4h 2w-s, untruth, 
misstatement, lit. but there is, § 194. 

A® iw come, § 289, 2; peculiarities of sdm-f 
forms, § 459; aux. vb., § 483, 2; AB = 
tw-f-¢3-f a crescit eundo, one who rises in 
rank, §194; for “, see zt. 


w (N 18) island. 
Sab $4 tw (E 9. 14) dog. 
i SS iw wrong, crime; iwyt wrongdoing. 
iS & 4) Zw complaint ; 
ry against. 
SB sak 7w(y) one without a boat. 
tbl 5 twyt street. 
-£\ Xm Zw? ox. 
S_S iwe (F 44) thigh (of beef), femur. 
ms zwe inherit ; 
tance ; zwrw heir. 
eo dwe reward (vb.), # with. 


stw bring a complaint, 


iwet, iwect heritage, inheri- 


Kalo 8 zweyt garrison, soldiery; cf. wrw 
below. 


ise h"F'0 iwew (S 21), var. — SO crew, ring. 


\ &*y tf (properly zf, § 59) meat, flesh. 


(<2 zwz colour, complexion, nature. 


HN 7eon-mwt-f 
Pillar-of- ee a a name of Horus, 
p. 269, n. 1; GUIS var. Sa STTS zwnyt 
(O 28) hall of columns. 

\ zwnt (O 28) bow (n.); AfoSy Zevr(ty)-Sty 
(T 10) Nubian. foreigner, lit. bowman, 
p: 398; Not 

|S 7wnw El-Matariyah, Heliopolis, On of the 
Bible; (Oar de Zeonw Smew On of Upper 
Egypt, an epithet given to Thebes. 

\@ Zwny Armant, Hermonthis, a town in 


1 zzv (O 28) column; 


Upper Egypt. 
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\"“"e@ wnt Denderah, Tentyra, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

Ym Zwayt Esna, Latopolis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

i 3 f| iwr (B 2) conceive, become pregnant. 

i SOT, 

im Pf men Zzvf water (vb.), irrigate. 

t= 1% iwsw balance (n.). 

~\& iwty (D 35), varr. {P38 zwlw, B. of D. 
hh. 2; who... not, 
§§ 202-3; origin and forms, § 202 ; 
adv. pred., § 203, 
who has not, § 203, 3; with infin. + suffix, 
§ 307, 2; foll. by imperf. sdm-f, § 443; by 
Sduv-n:f, §§ 203, 6; 418, end; iwty xn-f, 
twly sw, who has nothing, § 203, 1. 2; #¢¢ 


iwh load (vb.), 72 or &r with. 


which ... not, 
with 
I; with noun+suffix, 


zw¢tt what exists and does not exist, i.e. 
everything, § 203, 4; 47-zw/¢ because not, 
$o32 3. 

Sa, twétn ground, floor. 

eZ iwd separate (vb.); 7-2wad between 

4 ” and, § 180. 

V 26 (F 34) heart, wish (n.); as seat of intelli- 
gence, etc., second element in many epi- 
thets, exx. wh-2b patient; zwzet-id stout- 
hearted; j\q s¢-2b affection; 2% Zrt-id 
wish, desire (n.); ~a@é 26 m-s? be anxious 
about; az m ib-f determine, infin. to 
§ 303; raz id gnt pay attention to; ¥ 2 
wish (vb.), § 292. 

) J5at 26 (E 8) kid. 

 J5ni4} 26 suppose, imagine. 

\ S54} 202 (be) thirsty ; 26¢ thirst (n.). 

(sara idw refuge. 

\ JY var. | Jo 26(2) (A 32; Y 6) dance (vb.). 

(e577 Bp tor (E 6) stallion, Hebr. Y38. 

| Jm yo tbhty, a stone used for beads, etc., 
from Ibhet. a Nubian region. 


’ 


ji 
\ J{— 264 (F 18) tooth. 


Saif mm YR 262 (E 8), a priest who poured liba- 
tions or the like. 

\_<. 7 count, calculate, reckon; ip dt-f (VX) 
take stock of (one’s) person, i.e. grow up; 
ipt reckoning; Q? (lie 7 pe-szve Ipet-sut, 
Most-select-of-Places, name of the temple 
of Karnak ; sz revise, inspect, assign, 7 
to; sifty revision. 

(2-@ zp¢, oipé, Gk. oti, a measure of capacity 

= 4 hekat or 18 litres, § 266, 1. 

ipt (F 13) mission, message, occupation ; 
nie a AM messenger. See wi below. 

(oS ipw (m.), (2% tptw (f.), archaic plur. of 
oS pw hate VS erm (m:), Ve cpln (f.), 
do. of " px this, § 110. 

®a varr. 444, 4 (O 45. 46), also 5 
yAgl harim, private apartments. 

f= bude a tour, Quartet, § 260-° =~ 7/d. 
flee; eee \ 

\S\ zm, form of prep. # used before suffix- 
prons., § 162. 


a 
x 


(W 11), 


etd 


ifdy,a cloth, square of cloth. 


\S\ im, adv. from prep. m (§ 205, 1), there, 
therein, thence, therewith; apparent varr. 
SQ (G 18), KP em, 26.; 
VSN 44, USN -émy in 2-2-imy, n-k-imy, etc., of 
mine, thine, etc., §§ 113, 3, OBS.; 205, 1, 
Ors. 

\4+S° imy being in, adj. from prep. m, §§ 79. 
80; of, following adjs., with superlative 
pees §97; + N= imy-wrt west side; 
4+“ imyt-pr estate, property, will, 
lit. content of house; { varr. KK, 1 
(F 20) émy-r overseer, superintendent, 
§79; +\e- imy-rn-f list of persons; 
+\\—2 imy-h3t prototype, 
(4 S6_4 imy-Gt, adj. from prep. -G¢ 
(§ is) who goes after, accompanies ; 


4-2 yh émy-sz attendant, bodyguard; +e 


also probably 


example ; 
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imytw, also m-imyltw, r-imytw, prep. be- 
tween, § 177. 

(WSs var. J=K, imi (Aa 13) give, place, 
cause, as imper. of vdz give, § 336; foll. 
by (perf., § 452, 1) Sdm:f, § 338. 2; by 
obj.+old perf., § 315. 

+5X~ var. | §\> dé negative vb., § 842; posi- 
tion of subj., § 343; sdm-f form of, in 
wishes §§ 342. 345; 
imper. \\ wm negating imper., § 340, 1; 
later replaced by \\= m ir, § 340, 2; 
NL 7 rdi+ sdmf \et him not (hear), 
§ 340, 3. 

\—=\ 4h @meé mourn ; zw mourning. 

~& var. |= ]\ Ss imw (P 1) boat. 


(AAO tm) 

QS var. 4s inh (F 39) spinal cord. 

\@ var. & im2§ venerated state; 
imhy revered, honoured. 

("8 var. det. R zn (A 4. 5) hide (vb.). 

\<— 4 Zn Amin, the god of Thebes, Gk. 
"Appov. 

Fron var. Byun, tmnt (R 14. 13), later émentt, 
west ; 


and commands, 


, etc., see under 237 above. 


imihw 


imnty western; see too wumy 
below. 

I=NiG émhe netherworld. 

nm Zz, rare initial form of prep. =, §§ 148, 5, 
end 7155, ends 104. 

Jum var. VA (A 27) éx, prep., by (of agent), 

§§ 39, end; 168; 227, 4; 300. 

in, non-encl. part., indeed, § 227; ia+ 

noun + (perf. § 450, 5, €) Saf, § 227, 2; 

in + noun + part., §§ 227, 3; 373; spt: 

§§ 64. 227; relation to 


[mm 


in indep. prons., 
prep. iv, § 227, 4; introducing n. already 
represented by a pron., § 227, 5; intro- 
ducing questions, §§ 227, 1; 491, 3; @ zw, 
§ 492; in alone, §493; 2” né¢ is it the 


4B 
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case that... ?, § 494, 1. 2; ¢ ut-pw is it 
the case that ?, §494, 3; 2 m who?, §§ 227, 
33 496. 

wl. in, var. Aj z in, says, parenthetic, 
§§ 436-7; see | 4h z say, above. 

"ex int (K 1) the d2/é-fish. 

\<*n in delay (vb.); siz, same sense. 

ny int valley. 

A, ini (W 25) bring, fetch, remove; {7$"" 
var. f 7 znw gifts, tribute; I}? . varr. 
fe, 4, Un-hrt (N 31) Oniris, the god 
of This, N. of Abydus, Gk. ’Ovodpus. 

(= Jf] abbrev. [} 2d (O 36) wall; also zxd¢ 
det. — or fj}. 

"a SSS varr. det. Ay, # Zupw (E 15.16; C6) 
the dog-headed god Anubis, Gk. ‘Avod- 
Bis; \" 4 (A 18) var. det. $4 zz crown- 
prince, royal child. 

\&( San énm skin. 

\dhmm, 2. zzu (late writings) indep. pron. 
Ist plur. c., we, § 64. 

Ue aii77 (QO 39; N37) stone, inr fd (}) 
white stone: 7 “(z)zw of ‘Ainu (D 8), ie. 
limestone; 2 rwd¢ of hard stone, i.e. sand- 
stone, 

\ {= ink (D 13) eyebrow(s). 

\=} S| ah surround, enclose. 

\&o¢ inst shank. 

\aQ) ink envelop, embrace. 

L£, ink (W 24) indep. pron. Ist sing. c., I, § 64; 
vattrs (SS oye cte.; belonging 
to me, § 114, 3; zak pw, §§ 190, 1; 325. 

\— ind, earlier ind, (be) ill; illness ; sed 
make ill. 

Vt? tnd hr toll. by suffix, hail to, § 272; see 
too under zd below. 

\= ir initial form of prep. 7, § 163; as to, 


§ 149; if, foll. by sdm-f, §150 (imperf., 


2ae gem. vbs., § 444, 4; perf., other mu- 
table vbs., § 454, 5; negated by /m-f, 
§ 347, 6); if, unfulfilled condition, foll. 
by sdm-n-f, 8 151.414, 3; |= zz, occa- 
sional form of prep. ” before suffix, § 163, 
cf. below if encl. part.; | éxy, var. 
| irw, adv. from prep. 7, §§ 113, 2; 
205, Oss.; | (A 48. 47) relating to, 
connected with, adj. from prep. 7, § 79; 
see too under ¢, ¢/, ufr-het, sim; | ih 
irt duty. 
auttt (D4) eyes: 
(trwy ?, drwy ?), eyes. 
a> iyi make, do, act, acquire; writings, § 281 ; 
as aux. vb., § 485; foll. by infin., 2d. ; 
338, 1; m ir do not, § 340, 2; part. 27 
achieving, § 367, 2; zr , f. ir¢ m, engen- 
dered by, §§ 361. 379, 3; 27 2,27 mz amount- 


ing to, § 422, 3; é7z m act behalf of, 
—__—} 
ie 


= reading uncertain 


help; zvz7 act against, oppose; |~>}] 
irvw form, nature. 

(7, @ var. det. J™\ ixp (W 21; 

\— ivf, var. — vf,encl. part. used for empha- 
Sis, § 252. 

l= 4! é¢vr4yw mourning. 

\@4 irtt (W 20), O.K. JS8 éréé, milk. 


(roca thw (military) camp. 


M 43) wine. 


ra §\4 24m hold back, detain; det. a lag, go 
slow. 


QU zkzy jubilation. 

I #4, see Rt oh 

lfc 2h, etc., see under fc cf. 
(Pe th ox. 

\§Sca zhw stable (for horses). 


\U thms, see under 4772 below. 


\& 2% non-encl. part., then, therefore, intro- 
ducing desired future consequence, ex- 


Se 


hortation or command, §§ 40, 3; 228; 
foll. by sdm-f (perf., § 450, 5, a; rarely 
imperf., § 440, 4; negated, ¢m:/, § 346, 4; 
wf, §118, 2), 20.; interrog., what ?, § 501. 
)& zf2, O.K. writing of 9" 42 


loK TRS thm-sk, see under gm below. 

leWXs, 2m, later var. S'S, (Gt, river- 
bank. 

\ © =s ifr, non-encl. part., see under 47. 

\Sdx igdw, later var. seT “Zéw (N 2), dusk, 
twilight. 

Qf zs encl. part., § 247; after indep. pron., 
§§ 127,4; 136; as interrog. part., §§ 247, 
4; 491, 2; like, §247, 5; (fl x és see 
under ~ 2 below; Qleg} zsw rare non- 


things, see there. 


encl. part., § 232. 

\a és go (imper.) § 336, see too under J s; 
la th YZ, 25-224 plunder (n.). 

\q- later var. {fl & 2s chamber, tomb, tomb- 
chamber. 

\qy zs2 (M 2) (be) light (in weight). 

{7 2, zs¢ gang, crew. 


Qgfle,®, isw (M 40) reeds. 


WIR, #5 (be) old; IRE var. (GMB ee dows 
old times, antiquity; zsyw¢ det. s! (V 6) 
rags. 

S$] var. ||| BS isw (F 44) exchange, pay- 
ment; m-isw, rarely v-ésw, in return for, 
§ 178. 

\l2-— zsp¢ quiver (n.). 

\qi= ss var. JSS 25/ evil, wrongdoing ; 
isfty sinner. 

\l=0 ésy tamarisk. 

\laga sé linger, delay, restrain. 

[i> tsk, var. [<= sh, lo, archaic var. of ést, 
§§ 119, 3; 230. 

(fle és¢, varr. fle= sé, later flo as¢, etc., non- 
encl. part., lo (or sim.), § 281; origin, 2é. ; 
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in sent. with adv. pred., § 119, 2; with 
nom. pred., § 133; with adj. pred., § 142; 
before pseudo-verbal construction, § 324; 
introducing virt. cls. of time and circum- 
stance, before sdm-f, §212; before Sd-n-f, 
§§ 212. 414, 1; before pass. sdm:f, § 422, 
1; before 2 sdmt-f, § 402; enclitically, 
§ 248. 

\~ 7, 2st property, belongings. 

) 8 og} éés¢ what?, §500; 47 sy 2és¢ wherefore ?, 
§ 500, 4; zss¢ try, § 500, 5. 

)\=3() zéd, unidentified tree; det. /™),°, (M 43), 
its fruit. 

) 4] zr (be) excellent, precious; excellence, 
virtue, also dw kr; n-ikr (x) by virtue 
of, § 181; ~ zkr exceedingly, § 205, 5; 
sikr advance, promote (a person), adorn 
(a place). 

\{ce{#, see under £d below. 

(PR var. PRY zéy (A 19) miner, hewer of 
stone. 

Jah ikm (I 6) shield. 

\— "4 ikn draw (water). 


\S igrt, early var. of S grt, encl. part., § 255. 


> 


) 5 ww igrt, see under gv below. 

(M 33; U to) barley. 

).° yh é¢, var. © (2)4 (p. 43, n. 1), father; often 
without — in J. var. _] z¢-utr god's 
father, name of a class of elder priests. 

Q\44)4 var. = ity (I 3) sovereign, p. 75. 

=f} rare var. |.°,4) Zé (D 38) the sun-god 
Atum. 

Js 3s z¢mw lack of breath. 


YX 


‘tp abbrev. \* z¢ 


) © © étn sun’s disk, sun. 


\ = itn oppose, thwart, obj. (something), 7 
(someone); iénw det. AS} opponent, 
enemy ; zénw det. &;, , difficulties. 


4B2 


ji 


QS een later det. mm 


mun, ttyw (N 35) river, 


Nile; also measure of length = 10°5 km., 
the Gk. schoenus, § 266, 2. 

\=fl 2¢v¢ (O 20) row (of shrines), particularly 
of those of Upper (det. {4 O 19) and 
Lower (det. fj] O 20) Egypt as seen at the 
Sed-festival, p. 291, n. 3; collectively, the 
gods of these shrines; z¢ér¢y det. Enlice 
the two sides, rows, aisles. 

o},§, 2¢2 drag, draw, stretch (a bow). 

Qa%S zh (U 31) prison. 

ory idt (V 15), var. DY été (§ 281), take away, 
seize; take possession, wz of ; 2¢2 Apt, see 
under Zf¢ below. 

N25 WHS 22 thief. 

mia (i 20) be deat, 

l=] lof idy? girl, maid. 

OY var. | taf (F 45; N 41) vulva, cow. 

F var. nr idé (D 46*) fragrance. 

(=r zdw pestilence. 

J=Js abbrev. 3 zdd (N 21) bank (of river), 
cultivated area; zdbwy the two banks, 
Le. Egypt. 

eee evar | ais (b 21 )erepiace 5 ~ Ok 
zdnw deputy, substitute. 

\= idr (V 37) bind; bandage; |=" var. 
Yq idr (V 37) herd, flock. 

l={ oe idhw (M 15), the marshlands of the 
Delta; z¢/hy Delta man. 


Q), » 9 (M17; 24) 

\| y in grammatical endings representing 
O.E. | é or QQ é, §§ 20, end; 270, Ons.; 
as initial consonant hardly except in 
group-writing where equivalent of Hebr. 
*, p. 481, M 17; use of Q and » distin- 
guished, §§ 20, end; 73, 4, Oss. 
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\q -y: after duals before suffix Ist sing., § 75, 
1; in certain plur. impers., § 335; ending 
3rd sing. plur. in certain old perfs., § 309; 
n:. ending in imperf. act. parts., § 357; 
rare in imperf. pass. parts., § 358; in m. 
sing. plur. perf. pass. parts., § 361; alleged 
ending m. sing. in perf. rel. form with 
prospective meaning, § 387, 2; in pass. 
sdu-f before suffixes, § 420; in perf. sdf 
of certain vbs., § 448. 
\ -y: origin and nature, §§ 20. 73, 4; after 
duals added to suffixes 2nd m., 3rd m., f., 
§ 75, 2; do. after ns. dual only in meaning, 
§ 76, 2; ending m. sing. of adjs. derived 
from preps. and ns., §§ 79-81; in zvzytw, 
§177; rare ending m. sing. of imperf. act. 
parts., §357; in perf. pass. parts. of 2-/7. 
vbs., § 360; in Sdmty-fy form, § 363; in 
bry) fy, § 437. 
mon, ym sea, Hebr. 03, § 62 a (Add. p. 422). 


non SS 


(4 


Q\fr +4, interj., hey!, § 258. 


onl C4) 26) 

— ¢ arm, hand; in compound preps. #-¢, +-°, 
hr-¢, §178; advs., kr ©, hr cwy immedi- 
ately; d ¢ long ago, § 205, 3; © piece, 
pair (7 of), action, position, state, see too 
ut-¢, r-¢, r-cwy, hry-¢; {| 57" st-¢ activity, 
stroke; <= var. — ¢ affairs, business. 

“ © (W xo) cup. 

am varr. WN®, D4) cw (S 25) dragoman, in- 
terpreter ; see too z ¢ above. 

—~ Ct limb, member. 


— tt room, department, house ; ivy ¢¢ official, 
attached to the department (of). 
(O 29) column. 


— 
~ (3 
—_ 


— Wee 7 (N 31) here, § 205, 1. 


— abbrev. = ¢ (O 31) door; éxy ¢ doorkeeper. 


o—I 6 


—‘%m % (E 7) ass, donkey. 


_ 1] var. = 72 (be) great ; sz greatly, § 205, 
4; 7 (# greatly, § 205, 5; (## greatness ; 
n-Cit-u(t), m-C3t-2 so greatly (did, etc.), in- 
asmuch as, § 181; “>a et (valuable) 
stone (for vessels, etc.) ; sez enlarge, ex- 
alt, enrich. 

Je RT var. BS dt (M 19) offering, 
pile of offerings ; «6 det. {})\  (hieratic) 
be desirable; ¢76¢ self-seeking, selfishness. 

~ oN) dy abbrev. ) \ s# var. det. Ce (T 14; 
A 49) Asiatic, f. “med. 

~, WOS— cg flog, beat feet of. 

— = ¢ew(y) sleep (vb.). 


ow" 


mY oF eny tent. 


—/®o cwt (S 38, Pyr.) awet-sceptre. 


{Bsa cwt (S 38. 39; E 8) flock, herd (small 
cattle), goats. 

FAY cwsi rob, steal; robber; one robbed ; 
Nhmt-cwiy, see under xhm below; F' 
= cws-ir( y)-f brigand. 

0 cwa (be) rapacious ; defraud, £7, 7 of ; 
‘wn-t6 of rapacious disposition. 

—& > wnt stick, club. 

—J\ abbrev. \ ¢é (F 16) horn; metaphori- 
cally, (archer's) bow. 

—t}o 6, see under 26 above. 

—sJo| dé (O 30, p. 517) fork; J «6 comb 
(hair). 

JS cow, see under wed below. 

— I> Wt @ (S 42) ada-sceptre. 

—J%}> abbrev. } 1 4: (S 42) stela, table 
of offerings. 

1 \C Sh cor boasting, exaggeration. 

K=. (hr (Aa 20) equip, 7 with; learn, master ; 
Cprw equipment. 

Ay var. WY Sty (A 36. 37) brewer. 
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— Whoa fey encampment. 


=A SFL 3) Ay (n.). 


Tt Sut (royal) head-dress. 
> Sade, older fdt, box, chest. 


—5\ 14h © (F 10) swallow (vb.); with 24 obj., 
cm 26 lose consciousness, faint; ¢ 26 hr be 
thoughtless, negligent about; sez swallow 
down, wash down (food), # with (drink), 

— i, —} cme smear ; cmee det. ™, 

— Keo) cert (T 14. 15) throw-stick. 

~_ @ var. det. & ei, ¢(é)z (D 8. 7) (be) beautiful; 
det. “ys the good man; 

‘Ainu, the limestone quarries at Turah. 

— _. tnt (D 51) finger-nail, claw; Sy var. & 
uty (G 7*. 7**) CAnty, a god, lit. He-with- 
the-claw(s). 

mm O (an (D 55) turn back; ¢xzw one who 
(always) returns; det. f? (A 31) (face) 
averted. 

91 «nk (S 34) sandal-strap. 

$s 7G live; live, 7 on (food, truth) ; 7% n(-2) 
as (god, king) lives for me, in oaths, § 218; 
PAN cxh(w) wae(w) snd(w) may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy, §§ 55. 313; ?’a) 
cnh(w) dt may he live eternally, § 313 


mud. 


“ses “(i)nw 


Oo) ) 3) 
do. after ~ irz, § 378; AP di nk given 
life, § 378; cz& life; det. 4) swear, oath, 
§ 218; Pr-ng, see under pr; 126 enh, see 
under 2b; 2's (ug nz) one living in, 
attached to, with foll. noun (xzw?¢ town, 
ms army, tt 4k the Ruler's table); cnhw 
det. # the living; $1,,, “7 victuals ; 
9"s" GH en ftt means of subsistence ; sent 
make to live; svg (portrait-)sculptor. 

G&A eng garland. 


% 35 en& (S 34) mirror. 


9S” Sy (nhl goat. 
992 cnfpwy (F 21) the two ears. 


eas 


cies Cukt, the goddess Anukis of Aswan, Gk. 

‘AvovKts. 
— Wo tatyw myrrh. 

—"e ond, older cud, (be) few; tudé a few 
(people) ; seza make few, depreciate. 

— == tr, see under itv above. 

ZN & reed (for writing). 

Te rt sheet (of papyrus or leather). 

= (72 (F 19) jaw. 

= ert (F 22) hind-quarters. 

= var. det. a “f (V 6. 33) envelop, tie 
up; bag, bundle. 

=p ¢rrt (O 38), varr. rrwt, crryt, 
of judgement. 


gate, place 


=-y ‘rk (V 12) bind, z on (someone); det. 
oy) understand; det. ey, => (be) under- 

det. -y4} swear, take an 
oath; SS var. 4 lo ky last day (of 
the month), § 264; sevé det. S put anend 
to (enemies). 

A= 2 (O 11-72), var. \fG 2h, palace. 


standing, wise ; 


=f th (T 24), var. (fic 74, net, catch, snare 
(animals). 
cS At field, holding, ey i var. 


Me eo IM 2), var, A Wee erry, 
tenant farmer, field Jabourer. 


AB var. A che (D 34. 34*) fight, x against, 
Aue with (against); Ast, ch? tw beware, 


3 ;- thiwty warrior; ch? det. — 


§ 338, 

(T 11) arrow. 
Bch (P 6) stand up, arise, stand fast; attend, 

hr to; the m 3bad start on month's service 
(as priest); Che Amst pass one’s life, lit. 
stand up and sit down; ¢&e aux. vb., 
§§ 476-82; che Sdnv-f, § 477, 1; Che + pass. 
Sdnif, § 477, 25 the+subj.+old perf, 
$477, 3; then Sdnenf, § 478; che-nf 


2? 


o 


BGOVE/GEAN 
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sdiv-wf, $479; hen sdnvf, § 480; hen + 

pass. sdf, § 481; hen + pseudo-verbal 

construction ; ie erect (obelisk, monu- 
ments) ; CAez det. ,, position, attendance. 

b-~" che (M 35) heap; 26 chew wealthy man, 
lit. lord of heaps. 

8 ®o chew period, space (of time), lifetime. 

By") chew (O 26) stela. 

By sak chew (P 6. 1), older f-y'-e Lew, ships. 

aT & brazier, fire (for cooking). 

eh Gi (N 

SW 4 extinguish (fire) ; 
(thirst). 

% Wai (Anil, see ihmt above. 


1) hang up. 


det. = quench 


sec) (aw, see ithkw above. 
some thi (H 5), var. “@ = Chi, fly (vb.). 
—\a chm (G 11), varr. TAX Sw, SKY 


rhnt, divine image. 
oan 
s— We chew branches. 


S1o_)ta -Anaw¢ty inner appartments, audience- 
chamber; see too under 4z below. 
7 = Jater det ore (Nigr- 
the ‘cedar’ of the Bible, p. 123, n. 5. 


—'h cS, see z25 above. 
4, ¢3(2) (I 1) lizard. 
4 $3 (1 1) (be) many, abundant, ordinary; ¢s3-7 
(~, 4) chatter, § 288; adv., often, § 205, 4; 
det. *® curb 


Aa 2) pine, fir, 


cit multitude; sc multiply ; 
(vb.) lit. scatter (?). 
4 c& (G 35) enter, 7 into (a place,) Zr, m 
before, among (persons); c&( yw) det. 
#4 intimates; cky¢ female servant; Ww B7_, 
rkw provisions, revenue (in food); sck 
cause to enter, 


2 AN} Pl 42 (D 


an mite level ; 


the right rope (in the ferry-boat) ; 


50) (be) precise, accurate; det. 
det. {fs adjust, c&2z 
1-Ck3 


li fe 


on a level with, § 178; scé? put, set in 
order. 
Ze} ¢é strain (vb., in beer-making). 


—c 


|» var. SS ed (V 26. 27) spool, reel. 
a ca lat —— ca . ° 
= o@, later S cd, perceive, recognize. 


5 a (V 26), var. =] ed, be in good condi- 
tion. 
—e*= caw (K 3) the dz77-fish. 


a, ca (U6), van, O.K. ra. hack up; = ¢q- 
mr (K 3) administrator of a province, 
prob. lit. excavator of canal(s). 


cd (Aa 8), later 


ee yr oR 
Soo Jie Sue 
cd, desert-edge. 


(V 26) fat. 
— sak» See (m)c(z)at below. 


4 | var. <, hieratic 
= TT 


= | 


Camo al | 


—) \ cas (be) guilty; guilt, crime. 


W, ew (G43; Z 7) 

® w, semi-vowel, § 20; often omitted in gram- 
matical endings, 26.; immutable in (e.g.) 
sbw ‘brand’, § 279; initial, omitted in 
some derivatives, § 290. 

® -w, ending 3rd sing. or plur. m. of old perf., 
§ 309; of plur. in impers., § 335; of neg. 
complement, § 341; m. in imperf. act. 
part., § 357; in imperf. pass. part., § 358; 
in some perf. act. parts., § 359; in imperf, 
rel. form, § 387, 1; in sdmw-2f rel. form, 
§ 387, 3; ending of pass. sdm-:f form be- 
fore nom. subj., § 420. 

®1 -w, plur. m. ending of ns. and adjs., § 72; 
Bi -wé, plur. f., 2.; BS -wy, dual m., 26.; 
a -2y, dual f.,: 20: 

®' var. ,&, -w, from Dyn. XVIII occasional 
suffix-pron. 3rd plur. c., they, them, their, 


§ 34. 
® w, very rare encl. part., not, § 352 A. 
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hw 
®* w district, region. 
f\ine wet (V 4), also LHe wert, coil of 
rope, let loose (wr) in foundation cere- 
monies. 
£\ yz wei (N 31) (be) far, distant, ~ from; 
fall, ~ into (decay, etc.) ; ww, adv., afar ; 
wet, abbrev. 
-w3t path, place of passage ; saz det. *=* 


eWay, roadesidess7 (4) 
var, det. or abbrev. 4 (Z 9) pass, 27 by; 
pass, of time; swsw passing (n.). 


£\ i bm ww wave. 

FI NF AN wew? ponder, deliberate. 

Aon, WViw2:t Wawat, region at N. end of 
Lower Nubia. 

1Jicy W2b(wy)? (S 40), name of the roth 
nome (Oxyrhynchite) of Upper Egypt. 

A\ NET var. Pf] wk (V 29) 1. place, put 
down; permit, foll. by sam-f, § 184, 1; 
z3h tp bow the head (in submission); with 


m, multiply, § 338, 1; wk &¢ (8 -) make 


alll 
offerings; 2. endure, (be) enduring, lasting ; 
wih-ib patient, well-disposed; sz make 
to endure. 


Fi \des™ wehyt increase, abundance (of corn). 


£\{ a wehkw (S 10) wreath. 

£\ Wok wey (M 15) hall of the Inundation, 
reception hall in Palace; cf. too 23 above. 

|: ws (S 40) was-sceptre. 

{ ws dominion, lordship, only in fixed ex- 
pressions like 274 cx, ddt, w3s life, stabi- 
lity, dominion. 

1 Waist (R 19) Wise, Thebes. 

L\ ITS var. 13x wisi (S 40) be ruined, de- 
cay; ruin (n.). 

Ley wk (A 28) be exalted; sess var. det. 
“4 (A 30) extol. 

SE Wig (W 3) Wag-festival, celebrated 
on the 18th day of the rst month. 


Sw 


.M 13 incorrectly used for | V 24, see under 
wd below. 

TQ wed (M 13) (be) green, fresh; 7 wed 
vigorously, § 205, 5; “hi wa success, 
good fortune; { wed (M 13) papyrus 
column; {44 wedyé colonnade; { 
wd a pale green stone, felspar (?); Jo2 
Wdt (1 12. 13), the cobra-goddess Edjo, 
p. 73, n. 12; f\3s— Wid-wr the sea, 
lit. the great green; —=(osk dy¢ (M 15), 
O.K. dy¢t papyrus-marsh; swsad make 
green, renew. 

Ssh varr. $8], 8 wé dep. pron. Ist sing. c., I, 
me, my, § 43; as subj. in 2(y)-cwZ I belong 
to, §114, 2; with other adj. preds., rare, 
p. 109, n. 6; with pass. parts., doubtful, 
p. 425, Add. to § 374. 

Sf wz (A 53) mummy, mummy sheath. 

}* -wy, ending added to adj. preds. with ex- 
clamatory force, how, § 49; do. added to 
parts., § 374, with Add. p. 425; prob. 
originated in dual m. ending, § 49, Ors. 

®* -wy, see under 1 -w above. 


@ “mn 
Stuf 


® | wx var. det. to& wz? (P 3) sacred bark. 


S| win reject, decline. 


wyn, ending Ist plur. c. of old perf., § 309. 


Soe el ot cE) Min cr, re 1, ONE, AlONe; 
§§ 260. 262, 1; we # as indef. art., § 262, 
1; foll. by adj., yielding superlative sense, 
§ 97; as numeral, one, usually written |, 
S250 WG ss HY, WUC Gas sn-nw:f one 
.«.. other, §98; we 2d everyone, § 103; 
we m one of (several), § 262, 1; wz det. 
% be alone 
“3 var. det. CJ werw privacy, soli- 
tude. 

WP wew soldier, cf. zwcyt above. 


BN 4h wee speak abuse. 


“a cd) sole. unique 


7 AN? 2 
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(Jr var. ( wed (D 60; A 6) (be) pure, clean; 
sweb purify, cleanse; (J¥# wed (ordinary) 
priest ; wedw det. F clean clothes; wed¢ 
det. ©, place of embalmment, tomb, 
sanctuary; det. \ meat; —J $< abbrev. 

== cbw (F 17) purification ; cbw-r.(~ ) 

breakfast. 

wa S, we bend, curb. 

®—'~ wen (M 41) juniper (?). 

B= wert (D 56) leg, shank. 

Bb fr wer flee; fugitive; wert flight. 

ba gS abbrev. ¢= wert (D 56) administra- 
tive district; ¢ Ss wertw district official. 

Ba} abbrev. “e* wrk (N 11) carob-beans. 


1 J] var. [J] ws (U 26. 27) open up; wéz- 
2b,wb3-hr intelligent, capable, enlightened; 
swh3 hr initiate,.y into (work); JJ@S 
wz open court (of temple); [4 var. JoJ 
wo; butler. 

BIR var. det. © won (N 8. 5) shine forth, 
rise (of sun); det. a (M 35) overflow; 
PJ GeS var. Rox whuw (Aa 2; N 8) 
wound (n.). 

S J—=f) wéd burn (vb.). 

V wht (F 13) vertex, brow. 

4 whi divide, open, judge; whw-hr except, 
but, § 179). wet det. «75. 
Xi, wp st (Z g) lit. specify it, intro- 
ducing list of items; connected with this 


specification ; 


stem are if// message, z/w¢y messenger, 
see above; \y var. \& wht-rnpt (F 14. 
15) New Year's day, p. 204; “yu var. 
M Wt-ts Earth’s Beginning, name given 
to the extreme south; M@,° ta Wp-wswt 
(E 18) the jackal-god (Gk. wolf) Wepwa- 
wet of Asyft, Gk. “Odars. 
S—~ AS wf? talk, talk about, discuss. 


® w 
® >] wm (be) thick; wm-id stout-hearted ; 


$Pcrr wml gateway; wmtt det. = (O 36) 
fortification, bulwark. 

<—'} wx (O 31) open (vb.); wz-Ar instructed, 
expert; wa hrn light is given to (some- 
one, that he may see), lit. face (i.e. sight) 
is given to, etc. 

&A wni (E 34) pass by, disregard; wa det. 
& fault, failing. 

Bose Wnw El-Ashmtnén, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

GOs var. KX wnwt (N 14. 5) hour, p. 206; 
priestly duties ; det. # priesthood; &°x*x© 


wnwt( y) hour-watcher, star-watcher. 

GT wif be glad, gay. 

+S 4h varr. +4), 14h, SAA wm (Z 11; 
M 42; X 7) eat; =o 4h95! wm food; 
+8 de wumyt the consumer, i.e. fire ; 
ll (ee Ah sveme (G 52) feed (someone), eat, 
feed on; det. AZ} greed; samw det. 
(,,, food. 

FIA. wamy (R 14) right hand (n. and adj.). 

Z wnn exist, be, §107; supplies missing 
parts of zw, §§ 118, 2; 142. 150. 157,1; 326. 
395. 396. 469; in sents. with adv. pred., 
§118, 2; notin sents. with nom. pred.,§125; 
in sents. with adj. pred., § 142; in pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 326; do., itself in 
old perf. or infin., § 326; wun-f r sdm, 
§ 332; parts. of, as equivalents of rel. adj., 
§ 396; wun-f with future reference, §§ 118, 
2; 326; 440, 3; wan-f after iv, §§ 150. 
395. 444, 4; wz:f expressing purpose, 
§ 118, 2; after 2%, 2b.; as obj. after 7d7Z, 
i6.; after other vbs., § 186, 2; wx:/, wan: 
after preps., §§ 157, I. 2. 3; 326,end; 444, 
3; wa, wan in virt. adv. cls., §§ 214. 
215. 219; wan as aux. vb., §§ 469-75; 
wn-in-f in pseudo-verbal construction, 
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ho 
§470; wa-hr-f, wnw-hrf do., §471; wnin 
Sdm-f,§ 472; wrinf sdm-f, wr hr-f sdm-f, 
$473; other forms from wuz betore Sdm-/, 
§ 474; before Sdin-n-f, § 475; tw wu there 
is, are, § 107, 2; foll. by parts., § 395; in 
questions, § 492, 2; x” wn, wt there is, 
are, not, §§ 108, 1. 2; 109; “x wn, n wut, 
before sdm-f, § 188, 2; iv wa if there be, 
p. 427, Add. to p. 358, n.11; & var. Bwn 
being (n.) in phrase x (#7) wn mic (2) 
in reality, lit. of (in) true being, § 205, 3; 
&", S& want, wut encl. parts., indeed, 
really, §§ 127, 4; 249; wt non-encl. part., 
that, §§ 187. 233; foll. by subj. + old perf., 
§ 329; wut in ~S&, see above; & J) A 
Wnn-nfr(w) Onnodphris, He-who-is-con- 
tinually-happy, a name given to the 
resurrected Osiris, cf. p. 307, bottom. 

SSE wnk be clad, obj. in, § 84.4, p. 423. 


&__W was jackal or wolf-like animal; det. 
4a. (U 16) sledge. 
+ ¥4 wndw (M 42; E 3) short-horned cattle. 


PAs 

bo B49 var. with & (Z 11) wxdwe subjects, 
people. 

= wrr (G 36) (be) great, important, much ; 
S wr, adj.; wr, wrt, adv., much, very, 
§ 205, 4; wx how much ?, § 502; 2-wr-n 
inasmuch as, §181; SsfR var. Ry wr 
(A 19) prince; S&-— wr mw greatest of 
seers, title of the high-priest of Heliopoiis; 
Bromml|"S wr-n-if haunch (of beef) ; zr7rd 
det. 4, ¥ (S 2. 6) great crown; det. or 
abbrev. \g (T 17) chariot; Wrt det. Q 
the Great one, designation of a goddess; 
Wrt-hkiw, see under 2&3. 

Sf 5, wrk (W 23) be anointed with, obj., 
§ 84 A, p. 423; see too mrht below. 


Ss] x wrs (Q 4) head-rest, pillow. 


4C 


Sw 


SG wrs spend all day, pass time; foll. by 
subj. told perf., § 316; wrsy watchman. 
Ss — Ji wrd (A 7), O.K. wrd, be weary. 


Bmw whi, escape, miss, fail. 
BUA *, whu (O 37) overthrow. 
PY) #4 why/ tribe, tribesmen. 


SPAY whe pull up (papyrus, flax), hew 
(stones). 

Wy aeivate wie (Aa 2)pvan OKs) Se 
wht (W 6), cauldron; Sw var. Bf ¥sS 
Whst Oasis Whityw Oasis 
dwellers. 

= &, whe (P 4) loose, break off work; det. 
<4) unravel, explain; det. ¢¥# fisherman, 
fowler. 

J what (F 25) hoof. 

J&X\ var. det. | wha repeat; foll. by infin., 
§ 303; whm cng repeating life, living a 
second time, §55; 7 whm, m whm-c a 
second time, adv.; whmw det. £hy¥ herald, 
also a provincial official in charge of 


region ; 


judicial matters. 

Se# wh (R 16), fetish of the Upper Egyptian 
town Cusae. 

ReT wé (N 2), also wh, night ; sw make dark. 

BI wh (M 3) (wooden) column ; 
hall of columns. 


BIA ws require, demand. 
PIAS whe (be) ignorant ; 


make foolish. 

29 whd (Aa 2) suffer, bear patiently ; pain 
(n.). 

@ varr. fa, @, earlier & § Wstr (Q 1. 2; 
F 51) Osiris, local god, king of the dead, 
the dead king, Gk. ’Oatpus. 

db &» wef be idle ; idleness. 


1 Were (Meter) ys.) neck, 


det. ca 


fool (n.); segs 


A 


“<o~ 
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hw 
P 8) oar. 


We 

41 wsr (F 12) (be) powerful, wealthy; power, 
wealth ; swsr make powerful. 

BIS ws (W 10) cup. 

P12] wsg (W 10) (be) wide, broad; breadth, 
with older var. le®BY shw; swsh det. 
YZ var. © (S 11) widen, enlarge; ws det. 
or abbrev. © (S 11) collar; fA] varr. 
BpeS, Yea wsgt(O ie broad hall, court; 
wesht det. 3, later wsf, barge. 

bm wss, var. bi ws, urinate. 

‘ube 
freely. 

®= ws fall out (of hair), be bald; free, un- 

“ey gm ws (D 3) 


det. 4) 


var. det. |. wsr (F 12; 


A wstn, later } S A wstn, stride, move 


occupied (of time) ; 
found defective. 
Bes lL, var. S ws? (G 42) fatten ; 
heap (praises). 
Bea ws bite, chew. 

%—Jx 4h wsd (Z 9) answer, x (someone) ; 
answer (n.). 
KLoONTY w5m (H 

7 \ 6 wimw (H 2), a vessel for beer. 
© var. det. @, wsén (G 54; H 1) wring 
neck (of bird) 
\* & wsr dry up, be barren. 
EID wild (F 
BES var. eas weg (V 33) misery, want. 
Boh var. S, wt (Aa 2) wrap (mummy), bandage 
(vb.) ; en xf embalmer; det. TP, O.K. 
)(V 38), var. BaNET |, 
Sef wth flee; wthw fugitive. 
BES wit, O.K. wi, beget. 
Q 


2) ear (of corn). 


; make offering of. 


30) address, question (vb.). 


wiiw, bandage. 


“, | west (U 39) post (of balance). 

PE] var. det. } wes (U 39. 40) lift up, carry, 
wear; det. 4) lodgea complaint, denounce; 
cf. too ésé. 


Sw 

S&S wedi (D 46) put, push, shoot, inflict, emit 
(sound). 

5 Wyk wapw (W 22) butler. 


SOS wef, later occasionally ®yv wef, 
lag, delay; i wd/ if (something) delays, 
i.e. does not happen, § 352; wd/, adv., 
tardily, § 205, 4. 

B= var. = wan (M 11) offer, make offer- 
ings; offering (n.). 

Y= wdn (U 32) (be) heavy. 

Sj wads (O.K.), later written }}.°, wad, 
pour; det. (1 (Q 7) cast (metal objects) ; 
P=] alo abbrev. ala wahw, later |} B plo 
wdhw (V 25), table of offerings. 

pe we (V 24.25), later wad, e.g. p. 277, n. 2, 
command (vb.); foll. by sdm-f (imperf. 
§ 442, 1), § 184; by infin, § 303; ¢|] wd 
maw give eer n to; wad, wat, wdt- 
maw command (n.); }s*{) abbrev. (1) wa 
(O 26) stela; |} ®* swd, later | J se(s)d 
(M a hand over, bequeath. 

YS~ wai send forth, set forth; }) weaye 
(military) expedition; } $839 wdww wan- 
dering herds. 

LEN | wad? (be) whole, sound, prosperous ; 
abbrev. J, see under tx; swa? tb send a 
communication, write, 72 to, lit. make easy 
the heart (of), § 225; swas 24 communica- 
tion, letter; BJ KR abbrev. a wast 
(D 10) the wa2t-(wedzat-) eye, the sound 
uninjured eye of Horus, § 266,1; |), a 
(U 28, n. 5) remainder. 

BIA wa proceed ; cf. too saz below. 

SP IATa wa? magazine, storehouse. 

By Ll wae (Aa 2 1) divide, sever, judge, judge 
between; wat vyt (t Je) judge (vb.); wae 
det. | divorced woman. 

Wi ae (V 25; F 46), var. ee ae, 


turn, trans. and intr. 
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J 6 


} J— var. {JS wad (N 20), var. [I®S,, w()dbw 


(Mir gsi), aon shore. 

Prob wanw torrent, flood. 

{i wah child, weanling; var. det. 4 (A 18) 
princeling. 


VR Selo wahw, see under wdh above. 


J 4 (D 58) 
Ji, see dw below. 
i 2 A; Eo) ram: cay B2-ff (2) (W 10%, 
Pyr.) Bapfi, a god. 
% var. & 67 (G 29. 53), old Gu» (W 10%, 


Pyr.), soul, external manifestation, Gk. 


Bai, p. 173; & b:w (G 
(plur.), might (sing. or plur.). 
Ie ak | 42z~, boat, pleasure-boat. 


JI®WU 272 bush. 
JI<J 0° 6262 hole, hiding-place. 
JIS DI Reo 62034, var. J J Be 662, flowing 


stream, swirl. 
J ALS 4:2 foreskin (?); det. or abbrev. 


also m-3h-¢, in the 


30) spirits, souls 


> or =» in m-b2h, 

presence of, §178; do., adv., formerly, 
§ 205, 2; d-bsh formerly. 

SS] 425 (W 2) jar. 

Vi. Pestt (W 2) the cat-goddess Baste(t), Gk. 
-ovBaotus. 

&() 63k, an oil-bearing tree (not olive ?). 

45h 632% work, m for, i.e. serve; dskw det. 7 5 
work, produce (n.); dz4det. $f manservant; 
b:k im this (thy) servant, lit. the servant 
{here.e0y 53,1. 108.509, 25 b:kt det. W 
maidservant. 

J@ RBA big, var. JOA bgt, be remiss, 
slack. 

J% Woy dF brgsd, varr. BLP | dese (T8*), 
SBLSD migsw, dagger. 


ASCs 
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7 bit (L 2) bee; Wo,®, dit honey; We det. 
or abbrev. & (A 45) dity king of Lower 
Egypt; see too under zsw below. 

JE varr. Jog), J 2 gh d2¢ (W 10; F 18) 
character, qualities. 

JY dt2 (N 41) copper; the synonymous y,!, 
(N 34) is provisionally likewise read as 
biz; JUS wm var. JI RST, G2ew (N 41; 
F 18) mine; J j= 42? firmament. 

J) 42] 6222 (U 16), var. J te dy, wonder, 
ate Giievan. [VO QS bese, 
marvel, wonder (n.). 

JS dé (G 37) (be) bad, miserable, act evilly ; 
bin, bint bad (n.); so too dw-din, see under 
bw below. 

JIS C4 (G 6) falcon. 

J—j S— abbrev. & échi (G 32) beinundated; 
inundation. 

J var. J: 6w (D 58) place, position; det. #29 
bw 2b everyone, everybody, § 103; dw hryf 
the place where he is, § 204, 1; used to 
form abstracts, dw diz bad (n.), misery ; 
bw xfr good (n.), prosperity; sim. with 
ikr, nz, hwrw, dw. 

J><, dwt (K 2) abomination. 

J£\ Sth! dw2w magnates. 

J Jenn 65, see 6363t above. 

Jc} & dnw (G 31) phoenix. 

J ont (Y 7) harp. 

Jo® 2 duwt millstone. 

Jd. do bubnt pyramidion. 

Joh abbrev. [4 dz (M 30), var. J | ff ox(7)2, 
(be) sweet. 

J” }ca burw outside (n.). 

JD» bh7 flee; dh:w fugitive; sbh? det. a 
(D 55) make to flee. 

“$a Oks (F 18; E 3) calf. 

Jiffy varr. det. us, » dfs hunt (vb.). 
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=e Ghdt Tell el-Balamiin, Behdet, the nor- 
thernmost town of Egypt; secondarily, 
Edfu in Upper Egypt; Lkdt(y), the 
Behdetite, epithet of the winged solar 
Horus. 

J2 co 44x tower, fortress; also f., dfn. 

J2°% = bgnw greywacke, a hard dark stone 
found in the Wady Hammamat. 

J (ls 6s (K 5) introduce; be initiated, £7 into; 
det. «x, = mystery, mysterious form. 

J(%& dst (K 5) flow, come forth in abundance. 

J? 68st (D 26) vomit. 

J—~ © 68¢, older 62, (be) rebellious. 

Jus o&: (B 2) be pregnant. 

J® £h b¢2, see bsgz above. 

JB >—-8 dg7w one shipwrecked. 

J®& gs (be) bad, fractious. 

JSIN{A O27 run. 

J 5 3 44:(w) crime, wrong, wrong-doer. 

Ju ot, var. J@~a bt, abandon, forsake. 

J=6 btn, var. J2 44 din, be disobedient, 
rebel against; d¢u-26 rebel, adversary. 

JJ abbrev. ] 4d (R 9g), a kind of natron. 

J ¢ varr. det. -@, 2 dat (M 34; U g. 10), 
var. Vs» d¢y, emmer, a kind of coarse 
wheat. 


J= Ay 6ds (A 7) faint, languish. 


Op (Q 3) 

© p (Q 3) base, pedestal. 

@ & Pe, Kém Fara‘in, Buto, a town in Lower 
Egypt, p. 73. 

~— abbrev. = pf (N 1) sky, heaven. 

dx £3 (G 40), in hieratic always, and in hiero- 
glyphic sometimes, replaced by KY 
Gear; 


2K Brew #2 (G 40; H 5) fly (vb). 
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Ox varr. oY Wy, hieratic Yh, A: this, the, sing. 
m., § 110; construction of, § 111; mean- 
ings of, §112; DC xh, hieratic Y% AI] §, 
fiyt, poss. adj. Ist sing. m., my; so too 
pk, pif, etc, § 113, 1; BRN psy for 
 p-n he of, § 111, Oss. 

Ok@ Pt (X 6) loaf, bread-offering. 

od¢ \ £3(w ?) have done in the past, aux. vb., 
§ 484; 2G pet (X 6) antiquity, primeval 
times; Zswty belonging to primeval times. 

od A O74 (H 3), var. [So péw, a kind of cake. 

TAT pike (H 2), var. Zo pée, fine linen. 

¥ hfs ped, var. 2 fs pd (D 56), knee. 

ol pés bring in corn (on back of donkeys). 

84 var. [O49 pr¢ (H 8) mankind, patri- 


an Site 
clans; see too v-prt below. 

& fw this (obsolescent), sing. m., §110; con- 
struction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
use as pron. 3rd pers., § 128; do. antici- 
pating nom. subj., §§ 130. 189, 2; position 
of, §§ 129. 130; use in sents. with ad}. 
pred., §§ 140. 141; in questions after zz zw, 
§ 492, 4; do. after zz alone, § 493, 1; cl. 
with Jw after gmi ‘find’, § 186, 3; in Sdm-f 
pw, § 189; meaning cest gue, §§ 190. 325 ; 
imperf. s‘dm:f as pred. of, § 442, 3; perf. 
Sdm-f do.,§ 452, 4; in v-pw ‘or’, §g1, 2; in 
nt-pw, § 190, 2; in negation ufr pw, § 351, 
2; o®] pwy this, that, sing. m., later 
substitute for pw, § 110; meaning of, §112; 
o interrog., who?, what ?, §498; see too 
under pév ; whichever, Add. p. xxviii. 

oS, Pwnt Pwéne(t), popularly known as 
Punt, the coast-line S. of the Red Sea. 

Pf, var. & p/y, that (yonder), sing. m., §110; 
construction of, §111; meaning of, § 112; 
E \ £f2 (N 31), later form of Af, § 110. 

«2(], see under pst below. 


2, £n, this, sing. m., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meaning of, § 112. 

, Pm he of, §111, Ops.; see too under pz 
above. 

wm Hue (P 1) upset, overturn. 


2 o®K pnw mouse. 

a punk bale out. 

Ea pr (Or) mouse, tx collective (al ab si pzy7- 
ce fr4;,Great louse, Pharaoh, pa755 
tela Pr-cng House of Life, scriptorium 
where books were written; qq) Pr-wr 
(O 19), name of the oldest national shrine 
of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis; © 
Pr-nw (O 20), “2 fl Pr-usr (O 20), 
alternative names of the oldest national 
shrine of Lower Egypt at Buto; $7 5A 
pr-nsw palace; cafca var. 4? pr-kd (O 2) 
treasury, lit. white house; "JQ pr-dt 
estate; imy-r pr overseer of a house, 
steward; 26¢ pr mistress of a house, 
married lady; see too 7-fr under | 7 
below. 

[ly pri go forth, go up; pri r hs, r Gut, go 
forth abroad, see under 47, 4zt; as aux. 
vb., § 483, 1; pry det. ays champion; 
det. »%q champion bull ; 4v-¢ (77"), ener- 
getic, valorous; prowess; prw eta: 
excess; det. A a coming forth, outcome; 
prwur (~) utterance; 53 pr4Grw (O 3) 
invocation-offerings, lit. a going or send- 
ing forth of the voice, later sometimes 
interpreted as prt-r-krw, p. 172; Jo prt 
winter season, p. 203; &3\y,;, abbrev. 
ov, prt (U 13) seed. 

LAS pré (M 6. 5) battlefield. 

Ss phwy (F 22) hind-quarters, end; phwy-r 
down to, §179; p&t-v northwards to, §179; 
SW |e ALwyt stern-rope ; ey evar: 


eek WY phww (N 41) distant marshlands. 
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Svar. yf ph (F 22) reach, attack. 

S\ 3 abbrev. 2 Akty (F 9) strength. 

ofA pkrr run. 

61 WE Ae (V 11) split, break open. 

=n vat, 4 pur (F 46), turn, go round; 
serve, 2 (someone); So, |, P&rt remedy, 
medicament ; det. 4 # frontier guards ; 
sphr var. 4= (F 50) cause to circulate, 
copy, write down; == Phr-wr, Pekher- 
wér, Eg. name of the Euphrates. 

~=—() psz (see § 281) cook, boil. 

OD {4h psh bite (vb. and n.). 

3 4 psé be in disorder, distraught. 

oO | Ass (Z 9) divide; pssw divider (of pro- 
perty) ; Psst division, share. 

5 a psg (D 26) spit, spit upon. 

3 Gm varr. det. w, @, & psd (F 37. 38. 39. 41), 
Ores psa back(n,). 

= psd, O.K. psd, shine. 

2111 gsdt (N 9) company of nine gods, ennead, 
p: 261; n. 3. 

& \w psdntyw (N 9; W 3), varr. Sow psdn, 
= 6 psdn, New-moon festival. 

ne, see under pk above. 

& WQ Ag? spread out, unfold; det. * opening 
(aie 

0 OW ptpt tread down, crush. 

°° {4h per, var. ° {4h pty, who ?, what ?, from 
interrog. pw +t part. 27, §§ 256. 497. 

D2 {x pty, rare det. & (D 7), behold, see. 

°} a Ph Ptah, god of Memphis, Gk. 6a. 

on te overthrow. 

fs, see under pd above. 

eee aDDIeEV anepe (leo), earlier Pg, stretch, 
(be) widess = =! vate 722 -(1 9, 10) 


a | 
im 


bow, foreign people, troop; 'ji pdt 9 the 
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Nine Bows, traditional name given to 
the peoples neighbouring Egypt; pdty 
det. )} bowman, foreigner, see too 7-fdt 
under ~, 7 below. 
2 fa pa (vb. showing confusion with Jd ‘knee’ 
and fd ‘stretch’) 1. kneel, 2. run. 
oOlg~ varr. gl, § ' pds (D 56) box. 
2 i®es >, pdswt dunes (of the Delta coast). 
DS pd, — pdt, see under fd above. 


~~ f (1 9) 

~~ as det. in |,° 2¢ father, p. 43, n. 1; not to 
be read in <{} sé, see under this above. 

~~ +f suffix-pron. 3rd sing. m., he, him, his, it, 
its, §34; ~ “/y do. atter duals, §7572- 
after words dual in form but sing. in 
meaning, § 76, 1; after sing. words with 
dual implication, § 76, 2; in the sdmty-fy 
form, § 364; not an obsolete dep. pron., 
Se. 9 gta ie 

“var. je (1 9, 0. Ka viper. 

“p 94 abbrev. §—= fiz (A 9) carry, lift, weigh; 
fai tsw (FP) sail (vb.), lit. carry the wind. 

mY, , few magnificence, splendour. 

Bow SF, var. SQ Fé, (be) bald, bare. 

— 3s fu (be) weak, infirm; sfx make weak, 
afflict. 

Sh, Fngw, a term for Syrians, cf. Gk. 


Powikes. 

==) abbrev. & fnd (D 19), O.K. fud, nose. 

“e A abbrev. Y /& (V 12) loose, depart; sf 
unloose, take off (garments). 

a Wo fe (X 4), a kind of cake. 

“TD Wa, /# (X 4) reward (vb. and n.). 

—w fk, see under /22 above. 

“Ta Sift leap, see too 2ftft below. 


— f 


=e, fe pluck (vb.). 
ee fat sweat (n.). 


—4 fdk tear asunder ; piece, fraction. 


\\  (G 17) 


\\ m- as formative prefixed to some nouns, 
§ 290. 

\\ 7 prep., with suffixes | \ zm-, in, as, by, 
with, from; as conj., when, as, though, 
§ 162; m-th, m-hnw, etc., see under ¢é, 
hnw, etc.; m-t, see before (m)c(z)d¢ below; 
m-ht, see under £2; m dd saying, § 224; 
before infin. of vbs. of motion, in, §§ 304, 
2; 331; see too Predication, of, in the 
Grammatical Index. 

NX? varr. 7, 7 wm non-encl. part., behold, 
§ 234; foll. by dep. pron., 24.; mostly 
combined with suffix-pron. 2nd _ pers. 
(mk, mt, mtn), 26. 

NX var. 4, m interrog. pron., who ?, what ?, 
§§ 227, 3; 496; 4 SB, 22 mas subj., §§ 227, 
3; 496; m m wherewith ?, mz m how?, r 
m to what purpose ?, 4r m why ?, § 496. 

\\ 7 imper. of the negative vb. zm, see there. 


4, m imper., take, 2-& to thyself, also written 
with — mx (T 1), § 336. 

4, encl. part., see m(y) below. 

, 2 m3 (U 1), sickle-shaped end of a sacred 
boat (wz). 

wR m3 (U 2; D 4) see, see to; foll. by 
$dm:-f (imperf. § 442, 1), § 184, 2; by infin., 
§ 303; by obj. + Sdm-f,§ 213; by obj.+ 427 
+infin., § 304, 1; by obj. + old perf., §315; 
rarely in imperf. Sdm/f after radi, § 442, 1; 
wr-miw, see under wrr above; —@ mw 
sight; ~-mw (x) in the sight of, § 178. 

=, var. det. U mz (D 4; E 22) lion. 


> varr. 2], = mit (Aa 11; U 4. 5) (be) 
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S\m 


true, real, just; 2 (7) wx mic in reality, 
§ 205, 3; dw me truth, right; s-2rw 
($55) justified, deceased; swzr-frw justify, 
make triumphant, 7 over (enemies) ; 
Sofas var. (iP mzc¢t (H 6) truth, right, 
justice; det. § (C10) Mate(t), the goddess 
of Truth and Right ; m:rty righteous. 
=> 


= mc be offered (of offerings), 2 to; mzcw 


offerings, tribute; sa offer (vb.). 

F mc send, dispatch ; mz mzcw (det. 7) nfr 
with good dispatch, with a good wind. 

= 7 mx (H 2) temple (of head); ¢f-m3¢ ac- 
companying, escorting, § 178. 

=> YP mt edge, brink. 

ZS] miwy, var. SRI] m(w), be new, 
fresh; mm fresh, new; wz mzwt anew, 
freshly ; smzwy renew. 

Sk AA S91 miwt rays. 

= Wa ® Mur, var. RY BS mai(r), wretched ; 
m3i(r)w misery ; simzr afflict, harm. 

2 Si mh wreath (of flowers, etc.). 

1S 13-hd (E 28) oryx. 

> | mh, var. Sell m8, burn, be eon- 
sumed. 

Wiles mest thighs, lap; ¢6-27r-m2st head-on- 
lap, i.e. in mourning, § 194. 

BLS D migsw, see bigsw above. 

—> mit (W 7, O.K.), later 20) wi 
(Aa 2), red granite (from Elephantine). 

oO mt proclaim. 

A var. da mi imper., come, § 336. 

Q4 mé (W 19, Pyr. mr) prep., like, according 
to, as well as; conj., as when, according 
as, §170; mi ka:f entire, § 100, 2; md m 
how ?, §496; Je mit(y) copy (n.); Qa 
mity, var. J& mitw (§79, Oss.), like (adj.), 
equal; mitt likeness, the like;  smtt 
likewise, § 205, 3; 24 my, var. QQ] mz, 
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likewise, accordingly, § 205, 1; [12 4) sa m n-k take to thyself, see m imper., take, 

report (vb.), § 275; report (n.), acknow- above. 

ledgement (of letter). “mn (Y 5) be firm, remain, be established ; 
QUSS, méw (E 13) cat, f. mit. r-mn-m as far as, § 180; 7-mn together 
Yo very rarely Q\"S min (W 109), to-day, with, § 180, Oxs.; smn det. Jf (U 32) 

§ 205, 1; used enclitically, § 208 ; ™ min establish, make firm; halt, stand down 

to-day, § 205, 3. (from office) ; # det. yf such a one, f. 
= ('h (2)2d, see under meni. mnt det. “a ; mnt det. =. such an amount 
*_. JD mind (N 34; T 7) axe. (see pp. 201-2); mn, mnt example, a 


similar case; “4 mnw monument(s) ; 


1 \e Mn-nfr Memphis, p. 183, n. 1. 
x mn be ill, obj. of (something), § 844, 
pe 423. 


=e Mist (N 36) liver. 
3, var. K~ m(y) encl. part. after imper. or 
$dm-f in wishes, pray, § 250; rarely non- 


encl., 2d. eis ; 
X7 we prep., together with, in the hand of, mm nL: m mnt daily. 
from, owing to, § 178; wr-nt¢ seeing that, cee Se 20 (G 36) swallow (n.). 
§ 223. Gf mnt (D 56) thigh. 
wack ()¢(x) dt (V 26), O.K. mendt, the morn- e31(§ var. “sax ni (appar. originally 
ing bark (ship) of the sun, p. 291, n. 5. ee mia)ni. § 285; P 11; T 14) moor, land; 
ASO var. det. { mer (M 1; V 29) (be) attach, join (someone), 7 to (something, 
fortunate, successful. a wife); det. @%, — (A 14. 54) die; 
ele Cae var. FZ mihet (N 36), death ; =e mit mooring post. 
tomb. 


ae “(5 meni, a measure for oil or incense, § 266, I. 

mon mw (N 35) water; 4r mw x loyal to, lit. 
on the water of; m-lQm—= mwy, also f. 
mwyt, urine, seed, saliva. 

mom SBS mww (N 35) mewa-dancers, in funerary 
ceremonies. 

Deo mwt (G 14) mother; Mwdé, var. aX 
(G15), Mut, the chief goddess at Karnak. 


o6) mnit (S 18) necklace with counter- 
poise, #enat. 

4% varr. =I SR, Y mniw (appar. originally 
ne(i)niw; A 47. 33) herdsman. 

ft Wnuw (R 22; C8) Min, the god of Pano- 
polis(Akhmim) and Coptus(Kift),Gk. Mtv. 


Ad mwaf helper, champion. Oa mnwe pigeon. 
KG var. det. ~ m(w)t (A 14; Z 6) die, § 279; cool) nw (M 1) trees. 
death ; m(w)t, m(w)tt dead man, woman. es @ mune (D 27; B 5) nurse, suckle; mnc¢ 
AO... fee, var. \S,2, mkt, turquoise. nurse, foster-mother ; #zcy tutor. 
®A var. BK, m-m prep., among, § 178. b= [okt mnfyt (A 12) soldiers. 
SX (G 18) var. §X 7 7m, prob. mere varr. of “—— py mumn yi ee be disturbed ; 
adv. |\ 7, see there. mnmnt det. 4, 7% (E 8) herds, Battles 
Hot var. RAK wmy giraffe. smnnin remove. 
-— mnw (T 1), a kind of mace; in writing of | ‘mo}ca munw, var. SCI muw, fortress. 
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KK 
mm  menhd (Y 3), O.K. mnhd, writing outfit. 
ra va 


11 Mnh wax. 


ky mnk papyrus plant. 

“2% mn (U 22) chisel; 
(OK), 

ey abbrev. 4 wh (U 22) (be) efficient, bene- 
ficent, excellent; ~ vf thoroughly, § 205, 


fashion, carve 


5; smn fashion excellently, put in order, 
honour, advance (someone). 

048 mn string (beads), fasten (amulet on 
neck). 

ell abbrev. lL mht (S 27) clothing. 


Cy wens (L.E.) cartouche, p. 74. 


Aca mn-kb bed-chamber. 

“=> § WMntw Mont, the falcon-headed god 
of Sa (Armant), Thebes, etc. 

f= S| B Mnt(y)w: nw Stt Beduins of Asia. 

pe eed (1) 27227"), var. | 6 bnat,O.K. 
mnad, breast. 

(Xf wndm basket, crate. 

\\_ is read zmy-r, not mr, see under zmy above. 

{X& mr (U 23) (be) ill, painful; #z7¢ disease ; 
mrw painfully, § 205, 4. 

[XA mr (U 23; O 24) pyramid, tomb. 

SS, mr bind; mrw band. 

=~ mr (N 36) canal, channel. 

— et «6r =«6(N 36) friend(s), partisans ; 
fRKS> = 24 “ew-mr the multitude, 
the masses. 

yh Wi var. >) Bl mre 

S42 wrt serfs, slaves. 

= varr. Ki, = mri (U 7. 6; N 36) love, 
wish (vb.); foll. by sdf (2ae gem.imperf., 
§ 442, 1; other vbs. perf., § 452, 1), § 184; 
by infin., § 303; MWrr.f irzf Whenever- 


he-likes-he-does, a name of the supreme 


(N 36, f.) weavers. 
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god, §442,8; SW) mrwt love, wish 
(n.); 2-mrewt, m- oy in order that, § 181; 
mrwyty the beloved. 

s\{e mri in —S{e Ti-mri (M 5. 6) Ta- 
meri, a name of Egypt. 

SS mry¢ river-bank, coast, harbour. 

SN“ YAR) SB vexyx Syrian magnate, Baby]. 
marianni. 

S Bw mrw desert 


S$ — mrw (M 41), a red wood from Syria. 


Ss var. ust VMr-wr (O 5) Mnevis, 
the sacred bull of Heliopolis. 

NE ine var. =~ FF mrrt (O 5. 38) street. 

SPS mrh(w) decay (n.). 

SfeY abbrev. f wrt (W 1) unguent, oil; 
cf. wrh above. 

NUS mhy be forgetful, negligent, 27 about. 

Sx a 8S bP mhwt family, household. 

3,2 mhr (W 19) milk-jug. 

\ mh (V 22) fill, be full, 7 of ; as formative 
in ordinal numbers, § 263, 3; 7 zd (be) 
trusty, trusted; zh det. seize, 7 (some- 
one or something) ; #Aw a filling. 

“\ varr. ~\, —», —? mh cubit, linear measure 
of 523 mm., § 266, 2; as measure of area, 
27°3 sq. metres, § 266, 3. 

“14h later var. “Vf a6) 2(y) be anxious, 
grieve, 47 about; grief, care (n.). 

“TPR, var. VEY] ack (2), eck (?) (M 38) flax. 
= mht ?) drown. 

“6 mht dish. 

"\ var. “\ mht north; mht-r northward to, 
$179; mhyt det. 7 north wind; mhty 
northern, § 79. 

sais mhw (M 15. 16) papyrus clump, in 
Alok varr. AL, T:-mhw the Delta, 
Lower Egypt; 4-s det. Y, of (S 3. 4) 


4D 


N\m 


crown of Lower Egypt; mA(2?) det. ik 
or {¢ Lower Egyptian. 

=i Sw yh mhw fish-spearer; flo mhyt 
fishes. 

me] JoQ, mhnyt the Coiling one, i.e. the uraeus 
on head of sun-god and king. 

AI ING SI 4 balance, equal (vb.); RJ yer 
abbrev. ffi mst (U 38) balance (n.); cf. 
4st below. 

No 7-24, see under £7 below. 


A SB, mhnt ; mhnty, see under knit below. 
4,405 mAhr storehouse. 


pes ee : 
S20, mkrw administration, governance. 


WA var. KA ms bring. 

lo mst (F 31) apron of foxes’ skins. 

(ish west (F 31; B 3. 4) bear, give birth; 
form, fashion (statue) ; fl ms 2, f. mst 
m born to (mother), §§ 361. 379, 3; ms 
det. #& child; \ writing of -wsw in personal 
names (Z 5); smesé deliver (in childbirth). 

(4h 2s encl. part. expressing surprise or re- 
proof, § 251 ; zw-mzs, see under zw, at end. 

ildeT) |, wsyé supper, evening meal. 

"@ sn (V 32) Mesen, a town near Kantarah 
in Lower Egypt. 

oexe xe wesnw (V 32) harpooner, hippopota- 
mus-hunter. 

(ffm fo. wesak turn backwards. 

A LT & msh (I 3) crocodile. 

(Pca msgn, also msGut, resting-place; see 
too under £z below. 

le\\ msbtyw adze. 

ile de 4 AWshtyw (F 23) the Foreleg, ice. 
the constellation of the Great Bear, re- 
placing earlier conception as Adze. 

[lo var. det. % mss corselet. 


fh 
itu mske hide (of ox). 
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Ag 
(| 4 mshi rumour. 


| {=x (m)sktt the evening bark (ship) of the 
sun-god, p. 291, n. 5. 
We mstiwty descendant (of a god). 
* mstpt bier (at funeral). 


Qa 
ow 


4) msdi, var. ffl mzsdi, hate (vb.). 
5 var. det. 9, abbrev. 7 msdr (F 21; 
D418) ear, 
ie var. KOU mic (A 12) army; det. sak 
expedition. 
Si as ®T msrw evening. 
Se Et > mde ford. 


[——— Jo J | 


int 
inl 
Hl=\, 2, wsdmt, see under sdm. 
int 
fit 


QS varr. \=, IND we non-encl. part. from 
m (see above), behold, § 284; used in 
addressing a male person, 2é.; foll. by 
dep. pron. as subj., § 44, 2; in sent. with 
adv. pred., §119, I; in sent. with nom. 
pred., §133; insent. with adj. pred., §142; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, § 324; mk 
Sdm-n-f, § 414, 1; mk + pass. Sdm-f, § 422, 
1; mk §dm-f, 8 234; 450, Oss.; with 
sense of Fr. vozcz, § 234; curiously sub- 
stituted for Zr, § 234, Oss. 

ASH var. KM whi (D 38) protect; mht 
det. *, protection ; #&ty protector. 

=. me vidht place. 

Notre mkh: neglect, obj. (someone, some- 
thing). 

BRP mg(7??), a class of young recruits. 

ty mt, earlier \\%* mz, non-encl. part. from 
m (see above), behold, in addressing a 
female, §§ 119, 1; 234. 

KEY, see m(w)t above. 


“> mé vein, muscle, vessel of body. 


$f] vzy (D 52. 50) (be) regular, correct, 
trustworthy, loyal; m¢¢ 2 2d rectitude, lit. 


ANZ 


regularity (?) of heart; 7 mtt nt ib-f fol- 

lowing his natural bent (or sim.) ; my 

regulator (?) of a phylé (ss) of priests. 
>We mtwt seed, poison. 

~S%yq) mlwin, O.K. mtwn, place of combat 
for bulls. 

S07 vm vein, earlier S07 == mtn, non-encl. part. 
from m (see above), behold, in addressing 
several Persons,$5 110, 1. 234. 

No . wtput (T 8) dagger of the form J. 

mtn reward (vb.); mtnwt det. =» reward 
(n.). 

= $4) var. det. ))4) mtv (D 50; T 14) bear 
witness to; m¢rw witness (person) ; mtrt 
testimony. 

—>— © mirt midday. 

Xp md non-encl. part., see under m7 above. 


Ns WH zs flout, insult (vb.). 
A2s PRAT mts, see under 7m. 


oO S=— 
DAA, 


won mtn, non-encl. part., see under mén 


above. 
2 min, vatr. “2%, \\ es min (G 14), 
road; \ca) yh mtx nomad. 

Kew Wx Mitanni, a kingdom E. of the 
Euphrates. 

|. mdw (S 43) staff; mdw n izsw staff of old 
age, epithet applied to a son taking over 
his aged father’s work. 

[Sah mdw (mwdw, § 285) speak, talk; mdw m 
speak against; mdw dispute, litigate, Zn 
with (someone), 47 about (something) ; 
mdw word, saying; ‘||| abbrev. | dw 
ntr the god's words, p. 1; 2], , ,abbrev. 
Tn a mdw (words) to be recited; or 
placed at top of columns containing spells, 
etc., § 306, 1; wad mdw, wat mdw, see 
under wa; mdt speech, matter. 

WS ce ds keen, alert. 
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no mdw (V 20) ten, §§ 259. 260; construction 
Of S:20m 


fh vd (V 21) (be) deep; maw¢ depth. 
oa var. KA mde (V 19. 20. 21) stable, 


cattle-stall, 


NY dé (W 1) ointment. 
~, » mast (Y 1) papyrus-roll, book. 


~ 12 var. loo mast (Y 1) sculptor’s chisel. 
KINA) 8, Wadyw Medjay, a Nubian people, 


pALs3 ne 2h apolice: 

Q var. A} mdh (S 10) fillet. 

ARS mdh (S to), var. RO? Ww mak (T 7), 
hew ; mdh(w) carpenter. 

SO7 DU abbrev. ‘EV, ¥ wdd (Aa 23, p. 520) 
hit (a mark), adhere to (a path). 


cera Ngs5) 

om @ afformative prefix in some reduplicated 
verb-stems, § 276. 

mn J prep., var. —, rare initial form (9 zx, to, 
for, belonging to (§ 114, 1), through, in 
(of time); as conj., because, § 164; in 
compound preps., §§ 178. 181; in 2:2-émy, 
n-k-imy, etc., §§ 113, 3; 114, 4; after adjs., 
indicating possession, §§138 141; possibly 
sometimes to introduce qualifying noun, 
§95; in negative z/r n, § 351, 1; by, of 
agent after pass. parts., p. 279, top; § 379, 
3; element in sdmw-n-f rel. form, §§ 380. 
386, 2; in narrative sdm-nf, § 411, 23.2 
ntt because, § 223. 

~~ ny adv., therefor, for (it), § 205, 1; with 
varr. »™ 2,” 2(w?) prob. in cases of 2 
§dm-n for n Sdmn-f he does not hear, 
§ 486, Oss. 2. 

wun m() genitival adj. § 86 ; forms, 20.; use 
in indirect genitive, 20. ; Add. to § 86, 
p. 423; in genitive between noun and 


4D2 
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adj. epithet, §94; mediating adj. epithet, 
§94, I. 2; introducing noun used like 
Latin accusative of respect, §95; after 
demonstratives in z-, p. 86, top; as 
pred., §114, 2; introducing prep. + noun, 
§ 158, 1; after compound preps. when 
governing noun, p. 131, bottom; foll. by 
Sdm-f, 8 191; 442, 5 (imperf.); 452, 5 
(perf.) ; by sduz-n-f, § 192; by infin., § 305; 
° niw (nw), pl. m. of 2(y) belonging to, 
§86; ~~-"== | see below under xz2-r. 


foxy he 


;,, # suffix- and dep. pron. rst pl. c., we, us, 


nwa, 
. 


our; rarely —~, §§ 34. 43; \ ‘zy dual of 
do., early obsolete, § 34. 


", ‘#y possibly rare suffix-pron. 3rd dual in 


+" imytw-ny between them, § 34, 
Oss. 3- 


-. 2 not (shortened form of =~ zz, see there), 


varr. discussed, §104. NV sdf, with 
perf. sdf form, § 455; negates sdm-nf 
in reference to past events, § 105, 1; less 
commonly negates present (§ 455, 2; adj. 
vbs. § 144, 1) or future (§ 455, 3) events ; 
with past reference after mk, § 455, 1; 
in unfulfilled wish after 47, §455, 1; rarely 
translatable as ‘cannot’, § 455, 4; in sub- 
ordinate cls., §'455, 5; im virt. rel. cls., 
SMOG 2; ALLEN 71y,, 6 201; 7% SP sam, 
showing a distinctive form of perf. sdm-f, 
§§ 106; 456. WV sdmn-f, 8§ 105, 3; 418, 
common in characterizations, statements 
of custom, and generalizations: present, 
§ 418, 1; past, § 418, 2; future, § 418, 3; 
in virt. rel. cls. and after zy, 26.; with 
adj. vbs., § 144, 3; negating statements 
with old perfect., §§ 311, Ons.; 418. M+ 
pass. Sdm-f, §424; with past and present 
reference, §424,1. WV sdmm-/,§ 426. N 
Sdmt-f, §§ 402-5; meaning, § 402; forms, 
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active, § 403; forms, pass., § 404; origin, 
§ 405. MN before iw ‘is’, ‘are’, very rare, 
§ 120; 2 wan-f referring to future, § 120; 
x before indep. pron., §134; rarely negat- 
ing infin., § 307, 1,end. |] 2 zs in sent. 
with adv. pred., § 120; in sent. with nom. 
pred., § 134; negating adv., § 209; before 
$Sdiav-n-f with meaning ‘if not’, ‘unless’, 
§ 216, end; with infin., ‘except(?)’, § 307, 
I; negating a word or phrase, §§ 247, 2, 
cf. 505,5,end. — Sx wat there is not, 
§§ 108, 2; 115; without, § 109; in sent. 
with adv. pred., § 120; with sdm-fas subj., 
§ 188, 2; with infin. as subj., § 307, 1; with 
part. or rel. form as subj., § 394; 2 wut 
wx there does not exist, 20. 

+ 2, writing of prep. ~~ 2, see above. 

nm Uf Ve (R 24) Neith, the goddess of Sais, 
Gk. Nn. 

of nt (S 3. 4), the red crown of Lower 
Egypt. 

n\n me Water, see under xwy below. 

‘\ 7 this, the, properly with neuter sense, but 
used as plur. c., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meanings of, § 112; concord of, 
§ 511, 3; P44 xw2y-2 poss. adj. plur. c., 
foll. by x, my; so too zzy-& thy, ete., 
SG be os 

2 fq nsw (E 30), var. “me nriw, ibex. 

“| — ni (D 41) reject. 

Ty Var. {$—»6 xéw (D 41) bowl. 


Be var. OS niw (D 41; G 34) ostrich. 


&, niwt (O 49) town, village; Miwt rst the 
Southern City, i.e. Thebes; zmzy-r niwt 
overseer of the (pyramid-)city, traditional 
title of the vizier; $ xéwty (§ 79, end) 
belonging to (one’s own) town, local; 
© 4, townsmen. 


mwa» FL 


° néw (nw), pl. m. of genitival adj., see under 
wn u(y) above. 

—_“ perhaps with two distinct readings 1. ziw 
or ww, 2. nw or nwuw (W 24), primeval 
waters, Copt. moun. 

| tf zs (A 26) call, obj., ~, 2 (a person); in 
funerary cult, invoke, p. 170. 

\ yA uyny do homage. 

ex 2% travel by boat. 

=— ff ace (Y 3) (be) smooth; szee polish, grind 
fine. 

nwtt (U 19. 20, Pyr.) the two adzes. 


San 

wo nw (U 19) this, these, properly with 
neuter sense, but used as plur. c., § 110; 
construction of, §111; concord of, §511, 3. 

noo nw time. 

mo & nw (be) weak, limp. 

ro $A nwi return (also reflex.), 7 to (a place); 
var. det. 4 collect, tend. 

poem, SEE uNder z2w above. 

Se Nwt Nut, the sky-goddess. 

ro |] mn nwy water, flood; also f. nwyt, nwt, 
nt. 

Cots nww hunters. 

rum £) Fy nw;, later Lo} nw, look, see. 

rofs nwh (V 1) rope; &t (=|) 2 nwh rod of 
cord,a measure of 100 cubits, § 2:3 metres, 
§ 266, 2; mwh bind (vb.). 

&,, see under ink. 

mobs nwa move crookedly, aslant; xwaw 

crookedness. 

ne 2 ff xwd ointment, perfume. 

= nbt (V 30) basket or like; plur., name of 
distant indeterminate foreign regions; 
FW VB4 var. F< Arw-nbwt, the 
Hau-Nebwet, inhabitants of thoseregions, 
in Graeco-Roman times interpreted to 
mean the Greeks. 
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nwa Ss 7 


ar 
ae Valea 


nb lord, master; use in letters, 
p. 239, n. 8; owner of (property, attribute), 
SITS Ay pe des hee themlford mae. 
the king, p. 75; [I né tswy lord of the 
two lands, do., 26.; 26-v-dr lord (xé¢- lady) 
of the universe, § 100, 1; Sty wdwy the 
Two Lords, i.e. Horus and Seth; 26 cng 
det. (A 54) sarcophagus; zd¢ mistress, 
lady; 2b¢ pr, see under pr; Ye mbty (G 16) 
Two Ladies, title of the king, p. 73; 
VEow var. W Wod-hwt, Not-hyt (O 9) 
the goddess Nephthys, Gk. Né#@us. 

— nb every, all, any, f. = 20¢, pl. m. Yi ndw 
(uncommon), p. 47, n.°; — common for 
both genders and numbers, § 48, 1; use 
after #¢y, § 199; after parts., § 375, Ogs.; 
after rel. forms, § 381; s 7d everyone, each 
one, § 103; dw 2d everyone, 26.; hr nb 
everyone, 26.; we 2b everyone, each, 2d. ; 
&t not everything, anything, 2d. 

“I Yde xby¢ (S 12), the collar depicted as rm. 

Mm nbw (S 12) gold; det. Q Gold, name given 
to the goddess Hathor; srw 22 (S 13) 
gild, fashion; qq néy goldsmith. 

rye LV6¢ Ombos, near Takh in Upper Egypt; 
N6t(y) the Ombite, epithet of Seth. 

rs Moyt K6m Ombo, Ombi, a town some 
distance N. of Elephantine. 

“TS A 23, var. “P| ndi, pole; ndiw, a 
linear measure larger than 1 cubit, § 266, 2. 

‘Ti0 és Christ's thorn, 1edf-tree. 

“TS MS) BI ddw-kd perverse (O.K. 26¢) 
of character, epithet given to foreign 
enemies. 

“a: WVpri, the corn-god Nepri. 


Mn <> TT 
[ay vss il 


“wf that, § 110; properly with neuter sense, 
but used as plur., §§ 111-12; construction 


nprt edge, brim (of sheet of water). 


ww =F 


Ob Stile Wee var co WN We, later 
form of z/, § 310. 

"Ss 2f wrong (n.). 

Te nfw (P 5) skipper, réis; s#f relieve, 
release. 


Aw" 5S} 
Ben, 


t= ufr (F 35) (be) good, beautiful, happy ; 
nfr nit it went well with me, i.e. I died, 
§ 307, bottom; fr adv., happily, well, 
§ 205, 4; Wnun-nfr(w), see under wun; 
nfrt det. § beautiful woman; 2/frw det. 
4! recruits; 2fr(w)¢ det. *4 cows; Uff 
nfrw, also bt, }.. fr, beauty, goodness; 
bw nfr goodness; }—? nfr-A:t diadem, or 
like ; ivy nfr-Azt keeper of the diadem ; 
snfr embellish. Probably connected are 
the following words, see § 351: 

LSS nfrw shortage; J}44, xfrw innermost 
room; § 2f/r(w) zero; (lo nfryt end; 
nfryt r down to, §179; JNO nfryt 
rudder-rope; #/v pw as negation, § 351, 
2/7 nas negation, § 351, 1. 

<4 w/t, later var. = x ntf, loose, slacken. 

<a nftft leap, cf. fift above. 

‘K~ rare var. (Ko-0 x-m, for tz m who?, what?, 
as subj., §§ 227, 3; 496. 

(R41 zm (T 34) knife (?); (Rem var. PS 
unmet (T 29) place of slaughter. 

(KU umi (O 5) traverse; Nmiw-se Sand- 
farers, i.e. Beduins. 

(ing) sme (O 5) cry aloud; low (vb., of 
cattle). 

(KX 4) zm act partially, show partiality, 7 to 


nfc remove, drive away. 


(someone). 
(3 D3 xmh poor man, orphan, waif, f. zmhyt; 


snmh abase oneself, pray, 7 to. 


(RSP ums, a royal head-dress. 


(Kg zmst jug (for water). 
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aap) ADS 
aii, Var. DAye) 


A? nmtt (D 54), plur. (K walk, 
steps. 

~~ nn non-encl. part., not, §235; distinguished 
from ~ only after Dyn. 1X, §§104. 235; 
negates sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, 1; 
120; with nom. pred. when pw is subj., 
§ 134; in questions introduced by zx zw, 
with indep. pron. as subj., §492, 7; as pred. 
of sents. with infin. as subj., § 307, 1; with 
part. or rel. form as subj., § 394; negating 
sent. with pseudo-verbal construction, 
§ 334; ux Sdm-f (perf.) with future refer- 
ence, §§ 105, 2; 144, 2; 457; un Sdm-n-f, 
obscure, § 418A; at beginning of sents., 
§ 66, end; foll. by dep. pron. as subj., 
§ 44, 2; zw suppressed after, § 107, 2; in 
questions with sense of zonne, § 491, 


35 
negating single word or phrase, § 505, 5; 
with meaning ‘no’, § 258; expressing 
non-existence, § 108, 3; ‘without’, § 109; 
do. with infin., § 307, 1. —~& un wn 
‘there is (are) not’, § 108, 1; ‘without’, 
§ 109; in sent. with adv. pred., § 120; 
with sdm:f form as subj., § 188, 2; with 

part. or rel. form as subj., § 394. 

+} var. +} 22 (M 22) this, these, properly 
with neuter sense, but used as plur., §110; 
construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
concord of, § 511, 3. 

1 pS Nui-nsw (A 17; W 24) Ihndsyah 
el-Medinah, Heracleopolis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

14" Al nui be tired, slothful; zw weariness. 


000 
| 


nd NSS 2M err, ZO wrong. 
++a\9 var. oF \\s xzsm (D 35) spleen. 
== nik belong(s) to me, § 114, 3; after infin., 


on my part, § 300, end. 
SG, Pyr. “We, ure (G 14) vulture. 


nunw, see under xiw above. 


WW 97. 


_*\ wri be in terror, 2 at; “PPM! var. 
ee, 2, zrw (G 14; H 4) terror. 

1). wht (M 1) sycomore-fig, tree. 

n.c2 2k shelter (n.). 


TO Ss f 1 

ran © hp rise early; xkpw early morning; suhp 
det. ” spur on. 

TA NA) 22m jubilate. 


nen << ae, 


roy wVArn Nahrin, i.e. Mitanni, a kingdom 
E. of the Euphrates. 

Tal |= ks wake up (vb.). 

1% xh (G 21) guinea-fowl. 

1H var. RY Sh whi (G 21) pray for (some- 
thing); 2%, zhé prayer. 

“, ¥ INS v4: (be) hard, rough, dangerous. 

S\ i Jx« 2hb yoke together, unite; equip, 
with ; VAd-k:w det. 4 (D 30) Uniter-of- 
attributes, name of a mythical serpent ; 
det. w Neheb-kaw, feast of the month 


later called Khoiak, see p. 205. 
SL J¢ 7260 neck. 


Sst JS 220¢ (M 10) lotus bud. 
S13 v4 potter’s wheel. 


nhy a little, a few, § 99; 2hw loss. 


Oo IXY whem take away, rescue, m-¢ from 
(someone) ; VAmt-cw3y She-who-rescues- 
the-robbed, consort of the god Thoth at 
Hermopolis. 

D Ni. “4mn non-encl. part., surely, assuredly, 
§§ 119, 6; 236. 

Sf fo var. fof zZz eternity. 


ONG Ne: var. \[l, Mésy (T 14) Nubian. 
Ss {= — vhdt tooth, molar; see too ndht below. 


"e ~ nb defend, protect; ”Zw protector. 


"eo A) uG-wy how grievous (is)!; 7 plaint, 
mourning. 


“o Jx 2Q6 open up (mine, fields); det. > 


*~ newly 
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opened up field; 2£d¢ det. x protocol, 
titulary, p. 71. 

1J3 V2é6 El-Kab, Eileithyias polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt; JO}, VGd¢ (M 22; W 24; 
G 16) the vulture-goddess Nekhbet, p. 73. 

var. § Ngn (O 47. 48) Kém el-Ahmar, 
Hieraconpolis, a town in Upper Egypt; 
o@ 7-Vgn mouth of (or zvy attached to) 
Nekhen; 44Q minw Nn herdsman (i.e. 
ruler) of Nekhen, two distinct titles; see 
too under #77 below. 

“e 2 nhn (be) young; child; xfnw, ngnt 
childhood. 

ee Sf abbrev. A nw (S 45), earlier ngzfz, 
flagellum (conventional rendering). 

5-4 abbrev. +» ft (D 40) (be) strong, mighty, 
victorious; strength,victory ; z#¢w victory, 


C4 strongholds; saf¢ 


hostages; ftw det. 57 


make strong, strengthen. 

mon hum (W 9g), one of the seven ritual oils 
and jug for same. 

jal zs (F 20) tongue. 

5, © ust (W 11. 12) seat (of office) ; 
nb nswt t:wy lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands, epithet of Amen-RE« 

“+ nsw, for ny sw he belongs to, § 114, 2. 


1° f varr. £2 §, LAR nsw (p. 50, n. 1) king 
of Upper Egypt, king; plur. $204) 
var. 2 af} wsyzo (672); bald nsrey (), 
nsy (2?) be king, § 292; 444 2 wsy¢(?) king- 
ship; K u-sw-dit (§ 55) king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, p. 73; Arv-nsw, see 
under Jr; L& s3-usw king’s son; sim. 
with s3¢, mw, sn, sunt, hmt daughter, 
mother, brother, sister, wife. 

SJ Pell zswd flame, fire, cf. xsrt below. 

J sé lick. 

“= sy in Pr-nsr, see under pr; “7X usre 


the uraeus-goddess. 


nn > 
Qo Valr. 


awww: 77 


T= ~sv burn, blaze (vb.); srt flame, cf. 
nswt above. 

a 2S supplant, drive away, 47 from. 

__o 8) 2p breathe. 

~~ S\ ak Vsmt, the sacred bark of Osiris at 
Abydus. 

—_\\c& abbrev. 4 smi (K 6) fish-scale. 

—, » dy “ny rage (vb. and n.). 


all e— 


A en.., wkewt (D 51) notched sycomore figs. 
“n S\sh 2&2 be in pain, sorrow. 

wn | 2x nkdd, see under kdd below. 

—, 2k copulate. 

oN 4h 7242(y) reflect, 7 upon; cf. £32 below. 
SX nkn (D 57) damage (n.). 

“ee (m,) a little, a’ trifle. 

‘a a Ug a species of bull. 

"aX “et break open; zg¢ breach. 

—— ngsgs overflow, § 276. 


om -— == nt-¢ custom, observances. 


a oe 


nnn, 


 @ #-pw it is the fact that, §§ 190, 2; 494, 3. 


nty who, which, §§199-201; antecedent 
mainly defined, § 199; origin, forms, and 
writing, 20.; foll. by 7d, 26.; foll. by adv. 
pred., § 200, 1; do. with inserted subj., 
§ 200, 2; in pred. of cl. with Aw as subj., 
§ 200A (p. 424); foll. by dep. pron.; § 200, 
2; by suffixes, 26.; zw suppressed after, 
§ 107, 2; foll. by Sadm-f (imperf. § 443), 
§201; by Sdman-f, 26.; do. negated by 
2, p. 334, top; with construction x 
Sdmt-f, § 402; foll. by pseudo-verbal con- 
struction, § 328; z¢y wx, § 201, OBs.; 2tyw 
im those who are there, i.e. the dead, 
p. 123, n. 6; 2é¢ ¢w¢t what is and is not, 
i.e. everything, § 203, 4. 

J utd be parched. 


an, 
oN 
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‘= nif indep. pron. 3rd sing. m., he, §64; be- 
long(s) to him, § 114, 3. 

2. ntf = nty-f which he. .. ., § 200, 2. 

<2" mnt ntf irrigate, water (vb.). 

“2’x#, see above under 7/2. 

|=] ziry, see under |: 2Zr below. 

“i var. “6° nfs indep. pron. 3rd sing. f., she, 
§ 64. 

aay Ele A eee 
3rd pl. c., they, § 64. 

“oa nt§ besprinkle. 

ntk indep. pron. 2nd sing. m., thou, § 64; 

belong(s) to thee, § 114, 3. 
<2, ntk = nty-k which thou... ., § 200, 2. 


~, zt conj., that, § 287; foll. by dep. pron. as 
subj., §44, 2; introducing noun cls., § 187; 
after preps., § 223; 7-ntt, hr-ntt, etc., see 
under 7, 47, etc.; foll. by subj. + old perf., 
§ 329; foll. by parts. and rel. forms, § 400; 
in interrog. 27 2¢t, § 494, I. 2. 

ntt, later ~ ntt, indep. pron. 2nd sing. f., 
thou, § 64. 


nen 


ren qtén, later ~~ st¢n, indep. pron. 2nd 


eb io Nit 
pl. c:, you, § 64. 

Yi varr. VB, JG tr (R 8) god; JRL xtr-f, 
O.K. writing with suffix-pron., p. 432, 
n. 3; |d ztr nfr the good god, title of 
the king, p. 75; 2¢-7tr, see under 2/; Azwe¢- 


ntsn, indep. pron. 


(p} 


D} 


= 


enn 


uty, see under Awt; 73-n¢ty, see under 7/7; 
ginal’ ntrt, var. 124 wtrt, goddess ; 
> uiry, O.K. ntr(z), (be) divine; szér 
make divine; VE: swtr, var. TYE Y sutr 
(R 7), incense. 

—_ JC, 2a6 cover, overlay, m with (metal). 

—_J 5! udbwt area, full extent. 

7.2, ud (Aa 27; W 24) grind; miller. 

To) z@ ask, inquire, m-c from (someone); 7d 
r (~~) take counsel, 47 for; zdw/-7 counsel 
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(n.); 2d kr greet, 2(2) someone, see too 
ind hr above; ndt-hr homage, gifts; nd 
ért inquire the health of; xd (det. =) 234 
confer rank, 47 on (someone); and det. 
4h converse, take counsel. 

T°, nd save, m-¢ from (someone) ; xdty pro- 
tector. 


To vd thread (n.). 

3, var. be nat subjects, serfs; cf. dt below. 
4 \leds ndyt baseness. 

"T WY “a? be parched, stifled. 


{4 am (M 29) (be) sweet, agreeable; 2dm- 
26 joy, happiness ; (0 nam, a species of 
tree; sd sweeten, make pleasant; det. 
4S sit, § 275. 

ue ndnd, see under nd above. 

‘84 ndri catch hold of, hold firm; xadr¢ im- 
prisonment. 

Se ndht, O.K. nhkdt, tusk; see too hat 
above. 

4 [Ss abbrev. & ds (G 37) (be) small, poor, 
feeble; dim (of eyes); det. $8 poor man, 
commoner; zdsw poverty. 


<==. 71) 21) 

= + prep., with suffixes rarely |= Zr, to, at, 
concerning, more than, from; as conj., so 
that, until, according as, §163. Before 
noun or infin. conveys futurity or purpose, 
Oe OA Ie 27 LOs eA O 204,02 332, 333% 
v m to what purpose?,§ 496; in compound 
preps., §§ 178-81; to form advs., § 205, 5; 
r3w:f, r arf entire, § 100, 1. 3; *-2ét in- 
asmuch as, § 223; to the effect that, §§ 187 
Ons.; 225; 7 dd that, saying, § 224. See 
too zr, irf, rf. 

=> +r part, in fractions, § 265; vo, smallest 
measure of capacity = 355 /ekat, § 266, I. 
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~ & 7, a species of goose. 

~ r (originally 77, p. 429, bottom) mouth, 
utterance, spell, language, door; j|4~— 
st-r occasion for speech, authority ; 9~~ 
ip-r utterance; ~ A\®wm A-2w Turah, 
location of the great limestone quarries, 


? — 
Gk. Tpoia; ~| x-¢ place, state; as prep., 
Val... 977-(, beside, near, S$ 1755.0 
— al) vey | 
—— ,__j 


r-c-Qt warfare, see under £ew below; ~ =, 
r-cwy hands, activity of hands; ~ f\ \e= 


~ api var: 


r-w3t path, place of passage; ~ 


“a » w-pw or, §91, 2; —_ "7 x-pr temple, 
oon 


# r-pdt foreign 
bowmen; ~ ** A-séw 


chapel, shrine; ey 
[RRA 


(V 3) necropolis, 
particularly that under the protection of 
the god Sokar of Memphis; ~ |W 4! 
7-a?w fight, battle. 

Y 72, as encl. part. with Ist sing., § 252, 1. 

© var. det. . abbrev. 9; 7c (N 5. 6) sun; 
<, var. 2) 70 nb every day; som vat. 
det. #, (C1. 2) Ae Ré, the sun-god; 
s3 Re son of RE, as epithet of king, p. 74; 
\ A-Hr-zhty (G 9) Ré¢Harakhti. 

% 2 rw (N 1) gateway, outside; rwty double 
doors, outside; **] 5 later var. YS 
rwyt (E 23) gateway, place of judgement. 

eda rwi cease, make to cease; depart, 7 from 
(place, something); var. det. 4 (A 33) 
wander. 

=] var. — 2] rwd (O 40) stairway. 

=%sq vrwa (T 12), O.K. rwd, bow-string. 

By] rwd, O.K. rwd, (be) hard, vigorous, 
flourishing; swd (srwd) make to flourish 
(varr. with —Ye+ vd by confusion with 
vb. for ‘grow’); =$S—*W-o abbrev. We 
vwdt hard stone, sandstone. 

OPu8 rvrwd control, administer; controller, 
executor. 

~~ \deof vpyt statue (of female). 


4E 


——S>— F 
pie ate a 7 eee (¢ry-pct) prince, hereditary 
prince; | 2, 7t-pet (ért-pet) princess. 


_ 7f,var. | ivf,encl. part. used for emphasis, 
also with wishes, commands, questions, 
etc., §§ 66. 152. 252, 8; after pl. imper., 
§ 337, 3; after perf. Sdm-f in wishes, § 450, 
4; tst rf sentence-adv., now, §§ 119, 2; 
152. 

=>\\= rm (K 5) fish (n.). 

‘\ > var. det. and abbrev. 4 vm (D 4. 9) 
weep, beweep; rmyt weeping (n.). 

= r-mn, see under mn above. 


tay Vall. 6 3, « 7772 (D 41) arm, shoulder; 
side (one of the two sides); jy, “722 
carry (on shoulder); —s mu, measure of 
area, $ aroura (sé#/), § 266, 3. 

way Amnn Lebanon, Hebr. ii3?. 


~_ #4 rare var. 82 rmt (H 4) men, people; 
also as collective, var. S38 rmtt, § 77, 4 

- vm name; as logical subj., § 127, 1; var. 
det. @ (V 10) king’s name; rz wr great 
name (of king), p. 71; ~z 2 nbw name of 
gold, i.e. golden Horus name, p. 73; 
imy-rn-f, see under zmy above. 

= ra young (of cattle, antilopes, etc.). 

wom { vpt (M 7. 4) (be) young, vigorous; rupwe 
det. and abbrev. {,9, (M 39) vegetables 
and fruit; {7 ~apt (M 4) year; {@, see 
under /:¢ below; \fy, see under wi above. 

mn Zh nn praise, belaud ; 
§ 287. 

mon rin (B 6) nurse, rear (vb.). 

mm SL, Kunwit Ernite(t), the cobra-goddess 
of the harvest, Gk. -ppov@h. 


=| rri (E 12) pig; rrt sow. 


rnnwe jubilation, 


var. det. f} ~zn (A 19) lean, £7 upon. 


To a 
ae 


m8 “Ade jar, cauldron. 
=i # abbrev. #& vhw (A 1) men, fellows. 
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“e | 7Z learn, become acquainted with, know; 
foll. by Sdm-f (imperf. § 442, 1), § 184; by 
infin., § 303; by x¢¢, § 452, 2; with active 
sense in old perf., §§ 312, 1; 320; with 
pres. meaning ‘know’ in Sdm-n-f, § 414, 
4; in rel. Sdmw-n-f, § 389, 3; in negation 
n rif, p. 376, top; 74-Gt (7 -) learned 
man; 7-74 to the knowledge of, § 178; 
oe var. 2, old title interpreted in 
M.E. as ‘acquaintance of the king’; srZ 
det. 4) denounce, accuse; svfy accuser. 

“eo (jos B44 var. det. x2 BY rfhyt (G 23. 24) 
people, common folk. 

“e [ss rGs (T 30) slaughter (vb.). 

e.) 7Z¢ (m.) amount, number. 

SB 7Gty (G 50) fuller, washerman. 

=| rs encl. part., § 252, 4. 

~ f= var. J vs (T 13, also inaccurately 
with |) U 40) (be) wakeful; JS) rvs 
vigilant; ~swt dream; srs awaken. 

Jo, var. 17 25h! vs¢ (T 13) foreign hordes. 

1 rosy (N 31), var. Hd 

quite, at all, § 205, 1. 

~ rvsy (M 24) southern; south ; 

south wind. 

__O4h rsw (D 19) rejoice; rswt det. 8, joy; 
—_&® rsrs (§ 274) rejoice. 

A — rk (D 41) incline (intrans.); bend; ~&¢-26 
envy, hostility; r&w, also v&-26, det. &, 
disaffected one, rebel; r£w det. } tilting 
(n., of scale of balance). 

—, vk, as encl. part. with 2nd sing. m., § 252, 2. 


rs-sy, entirely, 


rsw det, 72 


© r& time, period. 
— iQ 7&2 (Q 7) burning, heat. 
<M rare var. — f<e—yh rthty (U 31) baker. 
~~ {& vie restrain. 


— — 
ers vats 4 


iy-t, as encl. part. with 2nd 
Sings f.,.§ 252,h2% 
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<<. 7 


i 


#9, see rmt above. 

=~. v-tn, var. l=>— ir-tn, as encl. part. with 
2nd plur; $252, "9! 

__& ™ Rinw Retjnu, Eg. name for Palestine 


and Syria. 


—J vd (D 56) foot; ¢¢ rdwy the two feet; 
©¢ tp-rd rules, order, principles. 

—_] rd, see rwd above. 

—O4 var. det. {i vad (M 31. 32) grow; also 
inaccurate for rwd, see above: srd cause 
to grow, plant. 


“var. -, vai, with related forms |, «1 dé 
(X 8; D 37), give, place, § 289, 1; cause, 
foll. by sdm-f (perf. § 452, 1; imperf. only 
2ae gem. rarely, § 442, 1), §§ 70. 184; by 
tif Sa1se2- "by sdf of adj. vbs., 
§ 143; by obj.+old perf., § 315; give, 
grant, foll. by infin., § 303; special uses 
and phrases, see under 2, Z:w, hr, hip, 
s3, gs, t2; \ilS— dy gift, gratuity ; ING 
di(w) (X 8) provisions, rations. 


fu 4 (O 4) 

m4 & (O 4) room (?). 

Oo & var. DA 43 ha, ho, §§ 87. 258. 

TO {\ 432 go down, descend, fall; attack (vb.); 
sh3it send down, cause to fall. 

oN 
time; 7-hzw in the neighbourhood of, at 
the time of, § 178; det. #2 neighbours, 
kindred. 

OV, 4 (N 1) ceiling, roof. 

Me var. URN dels Asyt (N 1), var. ode Aye, 
portal ; swsw hyt elder of the portal, usher 
(in the Palace). 

MR J~ 4:6 send, 2 to (someone), Zr about 
(something), i.e. send a message (in writ- 
ing or otherwise). 


Azw environment, neighbourhood, 
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[Uz 


ONS w Askr, name of a feast. 


roll» 42-ms: m hi-ms approaching in humble 
attitude. 


ra) 4 gh 2y interj., hail, § 258; al] GBP hy-hnw 
(A 32) jubilation, jubilate. 

ro) Zy (D 53), var. ORY Zzy, husband. 

mj~ Aé enter, penetrate into; A646 traverse, 
explore. 


oJ 26 (G 26. 26*) ibis. 

mJy 26 (U 13) plough (n.). 

SW var. J 7s 26nt (U 13), a liquid measure, 
§ 266, I. 

‘w  hony ebony. 

Ue hp law. 

oN 2 4mt fare, payment to ferryman. 

U\UN 4h 2mhmt roaring, war-cry. 

0 = var. det. & 4x (Q. 5. 6) box, chest. 

' os Anw, a liquid measure of about $ litre, 
hin, § 266, 1. 

oP knw (A 8) jubilation. 

noe 


vin Var. mm" Ann nod, bow; attend to; 


89 Lnw neighbours, associates. 


rely, 2, Ar, m on. 

lO] hkri (rw ?) be content, pleased, quiet ; 
Art contentment, quiet; skvz make con- 
tent. 

19 Bo var. 9 krw day, day-time; ért hrw ufr 
make holiday; 4r¢-hrw, see under £r 
below; Avwyt det. journal. 

1D ommm Arp sink, be submerged; 4vf 76 suppress 
thoughts. 

10 ma I Avmw enclosure for poultry, pen. 


(24 hot breath. 
“ts és be deficient ; stint. 


[0 4d punish, defeat ; (victorious) attack. 


1 vor. hAmw footstool. 
aS awn 


4E2 
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i h(V 28) (a road) ; hii ts (=>) go a-wandering ; 4zz 
nt det. “= flow; {RNs AZyé rain; 22 sdb, 

1. see under 4w¢ below. bie ara 4 

rf} 47 (N 25) the desert-god Ha. {-y Zc piece of flesh, member; pl., abbrev. § 

ff iy 4h var. }\ 22 non-encl. part., would that!, (F 51) flesh, body; -self, with suffixes, § 36. 
§ 238; in sents. with adv. pred., § 119, 7; <. Act (V 28, Dyn. XIX) wick. 
with nom. pred., § 133; foll. by perf. sdz-/, jo hei rejoice; Aerwt joy, § 287; ski make 
§ 450, 5,4; by Sdm-n-f, § 414, 3; by pseudo- to rejoice. 
verbal construction, § 324, end; as noun fod xk Aew (P 1) ships. 

‘wish’, ‘would that’, § 238, end. i Was Zev (O 29) child, lad. 

? We Z (D 1) back of head; prep., behind, tS an | A hey. NAB 7 
ARTS eg ane Sea ae aes aes Nile); Hatpy, the god of the Inunda- 
abroad; Pf \B4 Arw-ndwt, see under haa at 
nbt above. 


fo] Ih Zed? pillage, plunder; plunderer. 
TiN SY 424-26 grief, sadness. HE ESTEE Lay ae 
a Authoritative Utterance; {$= Zw food, 
het (F 4) front; m-Ast, r-Aet, hr-ht in front Pree oe 
of, before, §178; 47-fzt formerly, § 205, {Sy \ Zwy-2 non-encl. part., would that!, 
2; imy-A3t prototype, example; zmyw-h3t §§ 119, 8; 238 
; es i ‘ - ) 5) oa 
oy a oes es se aN a Go 2wé (O 6) house, temple, tomb; walled 
of (a book, instruction); {@ Z:¢-sp regna village, in 44+-hwt, see under 44; FBS 


ed, 
AS eC erred CY a aft hwt-ntr temple; 4 Awdé-c3t (O 8) castle, 
/3tt prow-rope (of a ship) ; —? Azty-t (§ 55) 


f Wo 2:4 tomb. 


also of temples; [| py 03 2w¢-& soul-house, 


local pe eS pl. abril CMA tomb-chapel ; [J var. [Jo2 4 var. det. 
EAT By (S 28) na a prt nakedness ; Ht-hr (O 10; C 9) the goddess Hathor, 
shiy lay bare, reveal. Gk. ‘A0ap; Nbt-hwe, see under nd. 


f \ OB, var. ¥® Z:w excess; radi hiw hr in- {£\ Xo Zw rot, decay (vb.). 


crease (vb.); m-Azw in excess of, 178; 
m-hiw-hr in addition to, except, § 178; Ds 
fN\ Saas Zew-mr, see under mr. {SP var. [+ A Awa (be) youthful; youth ; 


TR 
Awnt maiden. 


al) |o4 Aecy¢ strife, civil war. 
PRN} bo {383 ASX Lwrw (be) poor, helpless, wretched ; 


hwe (be) short; swe shorten. 


TANTS hip conceal, hide. wretch; dw Awrw wretchedness, misery ; 
FTN NG 22m (G 51) catch fish, fowl, etc. shwr abuse, vilify. 
KX 424 plunder (vb. and n.); 25-278, see {e.2 4 hwltf rob, plunder (vb.). 
under és. { Jw var. det. ( 426 (W 3. 4) feast, festival ; 
EST Low linen. Ol=W 24-sa (O 23) jubilee, Sea-festival 
{4 varr. {P4, hieratic [/RY4 222, 2wi (A 25. 19), { Jao7y 26¢ ritual book, see too Ary-hbt 
strike, beat, drive in (mooring post); tread under £v below; {wJ 46 triumph (vb.) ; 
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{w7J 26 mourn, x for (someone); 546 
make festal. 

JIS DIG 26267 waddle (of goose). 

J JilFP 24s (S 28) clothe, cover; Zésw clothes, 
clothing. 

Tol A(wy) (S 36) Hepuy, a deity personi- 
fying the king’s two sunshades. 

A\ Apt (Aa 5; P 8) oar. 

KR hpt (Aa 5), literal meaning obscure ; 
iti hpt proceed by boat; dsr pt row 
(vb.). 

fate 2p (Aa 5) Apis bull. 

{2Q 4Z6¢ (D 32) embrace (vb. and n.). 

far Sw Af (114)snake; Ju Re Aft female 
serpent; 2/st det. 4, crawling (n.). 

Y Zn (1 8) 100,000, § 259; construction of, 
6-202. 2. 

Ji 38 47 (U 36) male slave, f. Zmé det. #; |i 
var. |: 4% 4m Majesty, foll. by suffix-prons. 
or genitival adj., p. 74; |] ¥$ abbrev. 4] 
hm-ntr prophet, the highest grade of 
priests; ly var. @ Z-k2 (D 31) soul-priest, 
ka-priest, appointed to tend the funerary 
cult of private persons. 


1S Zmww (U 36) washerman, fuller. 

o® varr. of 4, ob, Gm (N 41) encl. part., 
assuredly, indeed, § 253. 

oW\a Ami flee, retire; U\\S_4 4m-G retreat, 
§ 288. 

O@ Amt woman, wife; Zmt nsw king’s wife, 
queen ; s¢-Amt, see under s (sz) below. 

UO, see under zd¢ above. 

US = 4m poltroon. 

OR SK, Zmw (P 10) steering oar; Amy steers- 
man, 

D,°, perhaps later read Amd (?) (N 34) copper, 
bronze; see too under 42? above. 

{> 4mww (U 24) craftsman; {2 2m craft; 
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ha 
{2,8, Zmwt body of craftsmen; {P4¥ 
Amw-t6 clever, skilful. 

[>Re], 2, 2vzt (U 32) salt. 

{S58 °, Zmiet, a red stone from Nubia. 


Uy kmsi (A 3. 17*) sit down, sit, dwell; 
besiege, Zr (a town); che Amst, see under 
che above; Ams¢ session (e.g. of king and 
courtiers); Zmsw sloth; | UY izms occupant 
(in titles). 

JX xy 4ni (M 2) rush (n.). 

{Xa Zn go; see too knkn below. 

{S[h 2x (U 8; V 36; Dyn. XIX), a receptacle 
given to a temple. 

{X fh] 4 (V 36) command; commend (some- 
one), z to (someone); supply, equip, 7 
with ; An¢é var. {%X 2 , abbrev. ffs, occu- 
pation. 

{Xi ths: var. [lh 2/y period, end, § 77, 1. 

{"a Ant (W 10) cup. 

{O@ var. 2 Anwt (W 10) mistress. 

{X= 4n¢ swampy lake. 

{XoB5 Zuw vessel; pl., chattels, belongings. 

{iow fat (F 16) horn. 


{obi 4nw (U 8; G 10), name of the sacred 
bark of the god Sokar. 

{™", Anc, rare var. fm An, prep., together with, 
and (§91, 1); as conj., and, §171; foll. by 
infin., § 300, Ors.; adv., var. {9 Lacw 
therewith, together with them, § 205, 1. 

RE WEF var. 2,7, Zamme (N 8), the sun-folk 
of Heliopolis; mankind. 

[= faa U Say.) hoer(n.). 

{Xe Ann (D 53) phallus. 

{LR Xo Znku be detained. 

{LIS Zxs (G 37) (be) narrow. 


PX Laske lock of hair. 


a 
{45 abbrev. 6 Ankt (W 22; § 59) beer. 


ike 7720 (1830) present, offer; 
offerings (of meat and drink). 


fol S TP Ankyt bed, couch. 
{XS Ant(y) (1 3) be greedy, covetous. 


S\\ Ar (G 5) the falcon-god Horus; Q “/7- 
sty (N 19) Horus-of-the-horizon, Hara- 
khti; see too under Ar; Ke Ar Ngny 
(G 13) Horus of Nekhen; Adz, see 
under w¢ above. 

? hr (D 2) face, sight; m £7 in his sight ; 
rdi m hr n charge, command (someone), 
rv to (do something); £7 st-hr-f (j] SY) 
under his supervision; 47 6 everyone, 
§ 103. 


“a! Ankt 


’ 000 


¢ 4r-, upon, in, at, 


—— 


° fr prep., with suffixes 
from, on account of, through, and (§91, 1), 
having on it; as conj., because, §165; 
before infin., on, in, §§ 3. 165, 10; 304, 1; 
319. 320. 482; do., from, after, § 165, 10; 
infin. omitted, say(s), said, § 321; 2r-2/¢ 
because, § 223; 47 m why ?, § 496; com- 
pound preps. £r-4w, hr-tp, etc., see under 
second word; advs., £7 ¢, kr cwy immedi- 
ALEVE S205 ace 

(§ 79) who, which, is over, upon; captain; 

“Wi N 1) heaven; * =. 477 (N 31) 

road,asee too 77 befar’ below * (A 

ie travel by land; | & = sfr fly aloft; 

sm, vt upland tomb; {=-o8 5 sryw 

ih the five epagomenal eh p: 203% 

2 yh 4ry-pr menial (orlike); & =} 

Fey He-who-is-upon-his-lake, Arsa- 

phes, the ram-god of Heracleopolis, Gk. 


var. = hry adj. 


Apoadys ; eke §¢ Beduins, lit. those- 
2 hry-lp chief, 


hry-c, also Art-c, arrears; 


upon-the-sand ; 5 var. 
2? oJ)! 


S&! 
2 = Arw upper part; 7-Arw adv., up, 


chieftain; 
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? == var. det. 
— 


fe 


§205,3; “oe varr. 3, 25 4r(y)-26 middle 

(n.); -hry-ib in the midst of, §178; § 

var. ?9 hry-ib( y) adj., who is at (a town), 

localizing deities worshipped away from 
their own home. 

2, hr be far, r from; 4r-é, 
hy:tiwny r, keep away from, avoid, § 313; 
hrw-r abbrev. ** apart from, ie 
P1705, Waa igre dread (n.); [2 
shr (A 59) drive away, ee 

{2 (i Zr (Aa 19) prepare. 

Sak hrrt (M 2) flower. 

2 lle? , Ars¢ carnelian. 

fo}, see hh above. 

\W £Th (C 11), one of the eight Heh-gods who 
hold aloft the sky. 

WW hh a great number, million, § 259; 
struction of, § 262, 2; 


th 2hy seek. 

iS 2s"(Aass, cf F532: 
Q{ 4st (W 14) water-pot. 
{Qe Zs freeze. 


{la 4s turn back, intrans. or reflexive ; 


con- 
hh n many, § 99. 


N 32) excrement. 


turn 
in homeward direction; m 4s in meeting 
(someone), in front of (someone). 

LIA Ast (0 
praise, favour (n.). 

{Ula} 292 (O.K. 252) sing; Asw singer, f. Asye. 

{aos srt (E 4) sacred Hesa(t)-cow. 

{JS abbrev. © , 9 456 (Aa 2) count, reckon ; 
tp-hs6 right calculation, right order; x 456 
(hieratic) 4, § 265; 3 aroura, § 266, 3. 

{a= Asp (N 24) garden. 

edit, abbrev. J,7, 
amethysts ; det. or abbrev. } J. bronze. 

{| 4s& cut off, hew off. 

{ 45, see Auk above. 


.K. 4zi) praise, favour (vb.); 4s¢ 


Asmn (U 32) natron; 


fz 


j2sy fee (I 7) the frog-goddess Heke(t). 

(T var. {47 2&(2)¢ (S 38) sceptre. 

{a1 4% rule (vb.); {ayf abbrev. 7 24(2) chief- 
tain; det. 4} Ruler, i.e. the king; {{] Z4:- 
hwt village headman. 

{2m 2é2t (S 38; U 9. 11. 12) Aekat-measure, 
gallon, § 266, 1. 

{A var. det. & Zé (be) hungry; Zérw 
hunger. 

JuNa 44 magic; Ley magician; Wrt-hkw 
Great-of-Magic, goddess identified with 
the royal crown, p. 190, n. I. 

{= var. det. 4) Z4n exult, m at; Aknw exulta- 
tion, praise (n.). 

{2cq Ad rare var. |x, 2¢¢ (O 6) mine (n,). 

foo} £¢y¢ (F 10) throat, wind-pipe. 

Los $3y Zé (P 5) sail (n.). 

=7 var. hieratic {1.5 2¢p (R 4) rest, go to rest, 
set (of sun); (be) at peace, pleased, Zr 
with; forgive, 2 (someone); rest, obj. 
upon, § 844, p. 423; 2¢p, htpw peace (n.); 
= var. O.K. © £¢f (R 4) altar, table of 
offerings ; 4¢p(w), £épt det. ~~ offerings ; 
htpw-ntr offerings to the gods; Atpt-df: 
food-offerings ; dbht-htp, see under doh; 
14.) 246 di nsw a boon which the king 
gives, opening words of the formula of 
funerary offerings, p. 170; sk¢p propitiate, 
pacify. 

{AS Ztmét (Q 1, Dyn. XIX) chair. 

fr KX Sd var. [oS se 4tm (G 38) perish; 
shim destroy ; shtmw destroyer. 

{2 [+ 4tr (M 6) tax (vb.), assess ; tax (n.). 

{= Po 4ér (E 6) pair of horses; det. q pair 
of oxen (for ploughing). 

{)[| 24s (U 33) celebrate (a feast). 

{—|7% 4dé throw down, be prostrate; det. » 
make a halt, 4 at (a place). 
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Se 


{: &d¢ (T 3) mace. 

Ta 4d (be) white, bright; 4d-4r cheerful, 
bright; 3,8, Zddwt (T 6) brightness, 
light; 4@-¢? (|) dawn (vb.), lit. the earth 
becomes light; dawn, morning (n.); skd 
illumine, make clear; [lf sfd in titles, in- 
structor (?); [1 var. mn,;, 2d (S 12. 14) 
silver; fod dt (S 1. 2) the white crown 
(of Upper Egypt); fo 4d¢ white cloth; 
see too under ¢ bread. 

[VSS var. [DQ 4a (T 3; Z 9) damage, destroy. 

L844 Zdx (L.E.) be vexed; shdn (M.K.) vex. 


@ & (Aa 1) 


@ Z, in some words substituted, usually later, 
for «= 4, under which must be sought 


—) 


writings not found here. 

alt 4¢ (Q 7) fire. 

S*, var. without det. Z¢ (O.K. 24¢) things, 
property, f., § 92, 2; 4f nb¢ everything, 
anything, § 103; something, anything, 
M8 92). 2: 

t.,, @w (M 12; §5) lotus-plants; plants 
(generally). 

{ 4 1000, § 259; construction of, § 262, 2; 
Tx, 4-42, var. | 4, measure of area of 
10 arouras (sZ3¢), § 266, 3. 

1 Mhifl ZG (O 27) administrative office, diwan. 

t \-@ G2 (U 9) measure (vb.); gw measurer ; 
dy det. § measuring cord; see too mz, 
mit above. 

I 4 abbrev. — 422 (D 40) examine (a patient). 

TASS Get (Aa 2), var. of Hog G4, illness. 

TW s% Get slaughter, massacre. 

ef Woe frwe (R 1), varr. SP Get (L 6), 
TAU Gy(24) (R 2), table of offerings. 

LAST Gey, var. oS Z)e(») (O 27), night, 


late evening. 


e) 


LW Gc throw, put, leave, desert; throw 
down (hippopotamus). 

1 \ Jae Gd (E 25) hippopotamus. 

Le |% G-dzs the starry sky. 

LW\2s')es Herw Khor, name of Palestine or 
a part of it (Dyn. XVIII); sr det. 
\™ Khorians. 

TW & Gs hasten, move quickly; s7% hasten 
(trans.). 

var. Tye, (N 25) 4st hill-country, foreign 
land; Zsstyw desert-dwellers. 

& J act (N 28) shine, Sipe (of sun, gods, or 

pheh gew det. = 

ZT , nb kew lord of the crowns, epithet 

of the king ; 

LY) gcw (N 34) weapons, 9) | nw r-c-ft 


QR 
cao 

of warfare. 
Qa — 
oi 


2, »4 Gwi (D 43) protect; ©} gw (S 37) fan 
(n.); & 4w (Aa 1) exclusion, in we hr fw-f 
unique; 47-fw except, § 178. 

£9 Zww (D 43) evil (n.). 

eH fwst (A 34) build, accomplish; sfzus 
det. | deck out. 

es— fwd (Aa Qg) (be) rich; | 
rich, 

eJ% 402 (A 32) dance (vb.). 

eJx 40i (Z 9) lessen, subtract. 

eIFAG 2, var.eJ S24, destroy, overwhelm; 
eJlo%! Zéy¢ destruction, slaughter. 

es" fbn (be) guilty; Zdut crime; fdnty 
criminal. 

ell 4s A 6.7) pula hoe (vb.); Zédszw 
det. ,*,, abbrev. %,, (Z 9) ploughlands. 

oJ —n Gost tail, beard; Zostyw det. —y)\h! 
the bearded ones, i.e. the inhabitants of 
Pwéne(t). 

eJ< ed blame, disapprove of. 


appearance in glory; 


s@ct make shine forth. 


&cr rage (vb.). 


i) 


ea Sowa er 
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S¢6 


© hpi walk, encounter; Zp¢ det. Fy, (A 55; 
Z 6) decease, death; s#£2 bring (offerings); 
9,4 bop strange. 

\ Zprr (L 1) dung-beetle, scarab. 

§ very rare var. & 4pr (O 1) come into 
existence, become, happen; sometimes 
used as pass. of 2 777 make; £r¢ occur- 
rence; //pri det. § Khepri, the sun-god 
at his rising; Zprw det. J, 
of growth; 4p7-ds/f lees, dregs ; 
create, bring to pass, train, 

8 prs (S 7), the blue crown. 

80 po var. det. ~ Gps (F 23. 24) foreleg (of ox), 
arm, strength; det. ~(T 16) scimetar. 

& 2 var. det. c Zr (D 49) seize; grip, grasp 
(ir.). 


«& var. 8° #ft prep, in front of, in accordance 


forms, stages 


shpr 


with, corresponding to; as conj., when, 
according as; with infin., at the time of, 
when, § 169; 7-2/1, r-Zft-hr in front of, 
§178; 4ft-ntt in view of the fact that, 
§ 223; 4ft-hr presence (n.); in front of, 
178; &ftw, ft, adv., accordingly, § 205, 
; bfty det. ®, ~ (A 14; Z 6) enemy. 
ae ie not know, (be) ignorant of; Je{\\+ 
IS SS 24m-sk Indestructible, lit. not-know- 
ing-destruction, name given to a circum- 
A= m-mt in the 
absence of, without, § 178; 
and sfmf-ib below. 
e\\7" gm be dry; Zmw dust. 
& \evarr. @, & KS Hm (R 22. 23) Ausim, 
Letopolis, a town in Lower Egypt. 
@Xi var. © RE bm (RK 22; O 202 34; 
D 35) shrine. 

e\\ ~ Gmct handle (of oar). 

==3$e Hmnw El-Ashmfnén, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt, § 260. 

~ Amntyw, ships of a special kind. 


polar star, § 272; 
see too smh 


Dat 


S% 


2,7, gmt three, § 260; do for third time, § 292; 
S.'6' Gmt-nw third, § 263; TT gmt rw (?) 
three quarters, § 265. 

So- $} Gmt foretell; expect, think, foll. by sdm:f, 
Sor S4) 7% 

2 Ka fni (G 41) alight, halt; Zxw det. ¥ 4 
utterance, Saying; Zw det. ¥ra dwell- 
ing-place, chapel; fut YO" expense, 
expenditure; fay? det. Ya (strolling 
female} dancers, musicians; sy settle 
down, alight, halt, Zr at; see too mshn 
above. 


ea np 1. rob, despoil; 2. offer. 
SINS gum 1. smell (vb.); Zxmw smell (n.); 


2. give pleasure to (someone), # with; 


4nmw in friendly, cheerful fashion, § 205,4. 


6 a 0 
dda SS at 
carnelian. 


2 UN ASR Gams (A 21), O.K. det. & (A 11), 
friend; det. [{ associate with (obj.). 


So —* gar (U 31), var. ©) 4, Gui (D 19), re- 
strain; 4u(r)z det. —- prisoner; 


ee fate] 
dart, varr. ih. AC, AG Gat (p. 201,n. 1), 
harim, prison. 


ae var. Le 


Guu, var, © 


v 


mint, red jasper or 


Kl Lurw reins. 


A ns fare through (marshes, etc.); © +> 4 
finsw Khons, the moon-god at Karnak. 

8 — & Gas stink (vb.). . 

fii! Gx¢w (W 17) racks for water-pots. 

ft 2 gut (W 17.18; D 19) face; m-Gnt (no 
det.) within, out of, §178; +(f var. KM 
imy-Qnt, a priestly title; ff)" var. 2 Zn¢ 
prep., in front of, among, from, §174; 
4nty adj., to the fore in, in front of, § 79; 
4ntt-r southward to, § 179; sgt advance 
(someone, in rank, etc.); Zé det. = front 
part; pri r Ant go forth abroad; gntw 
adv., before (of time), § 205, 1; Gadd det. 
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Sb 


2 (P 2) sail south, upstream ; go farther 
south than, obj. (earlier kings). 

iii Oca, see under Zur above. 

(ii. > Gxcy (1 3) crocodile. 

iii? 4t-§ wooded country, garden. 

& = & nts take pleasure, m, 47 in. 

S =f fnd (D 56) tread, 2v upon. 

© dr prep., with, near; under (aking); (speak) 
to, §167; by (of agent), § 39, end; x(y) 
hr nsw from (Fr. de par) the king, § 158, 
1; 4r¢ det.* what belongs to (someone 
or something) ; £r¢-zd desire, wish. 

2 Gr (A 15) fall (vb. and n.); 8 Dom 
abbrev. Fa 4rw fallen one,i.e. conquered 
enemy, see too Zrwy below; s&r abbrev. 
Fs overthrow (vb.). 

2s varr. ©& fr, O.K. | 8 = ifr, non-encl. 
part., and, further, § 239; in sent. with 
adv. pred., § 119, 5; with nom. pred., 
p- 105, n. 6; with adj. pred., § 142; in 
hr sdm-f, hrf sdmf, § 239; relation of 
these to Sdm-fr-f, § 427. 

2 \Sh arw cry (vb.), §§ 427. 437; | 84} varr. 
|, | Zw (P8) voice, sound; msr-Zrw, see 
under m¢ above; +, varr. |, + 47(y):/y 
+dep. pron. and/or noun, parenthetic, 
says, §437; © 4r+suffix, parenthetic, 
says, § 436. 

2 |S Sy Grwy enemy; Zrwy¢ det. 4 war. 

<= var. © 9, &rp (S 42; D 44) be at head 
of, undertake, make offering of; <} 
abbrev. } 4rp director, leader; £rp usty 
controller of the two seats (thrones), a 
priestly title; 7p &:¢ director of works, 
builder, architect; ©&°° grpw mallet. 

2 = 4rs bundle (of vegetables). 


$7 earlier det. ¥ 22 (F 10. 11) throat. 


e Gy 


SAD Sy, var. BY sy, bribe (n.). 


4F 


Sh 

el J— &séd lapis lazuli. 

elif dsf (U 34) spin. 

z—-P var. £4 Zsf (U 34. 35) repel, oppose ; 
punish, (someone); £s/w approach (n.); 
m-hsfw at the approach of, § 178; ~R~ak 


var. det. g £5f¢ travel upstream. 
© KO 2 Ne, see under gm, 7m above. 


=f sr (V 29), var. =F Asr, dispel, drive 
away, ward off. 

el) J fire, 2 
letter e & above. 

Saw Zz (U 30) Khatti, the land of the 
Hittites. 

mj 7 M1 3) wood, stick; tree. (ms, § 92, 3); 
abbrev. for 4¢ x nwh, see under nwh 


At things, see at beginning of 


—_— |-—- 


aq DOVE. ts Ay 7 
~ ap Ge-t:w, also abbrev. ~, Z¢, mast ; 
v-4t under the authority of, § 178. 

4t prep., through, pervading, § 175; 
~~  &--&t prep., throughout, § 178. 

At: WS.” m-Gt prep., accompanying, 


r-ft, see under “rw above; 


e 


after; before infin., when; as conj., before 
Sdm-f, after, when; before sdm-n-/, after, 
§§ 156. 178; before pass. sdm:-/, after, 
§ 423, 3; before Sdmt-f, after, § 407, 2; 
before noun + old perf., § 327; adv., after- 


wards, § 205, 2; see too under imy 
above. 


eo” fz retreat, retire; see too under Ami 
above; 6.6. 4th retreat, be reversed. 

— 2 

2-4 Gti carve, sculpture (vb.). 


6. 2) abbrev. 1] Ztyw (O 40) terrace, ter- 
raced hill. 

5. | Gtyw threshing-floor. 

SR 04% Z¢m (S 20) shut, close; seal (vb. and 
n.); det. ca fortress; Zémt det. 2 con- 


tract (n.). 
£ sa fai (P 1) fare downstream, travel north. 
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eh 


o> i (F 32) 

e= f; see here for various words also written 
(usually later) with e Z; = & also often 
represents earlier = ¥. 

* , At (F 32) body, belly, f., rarely m., § 92, 4; 
det. #4 body of people, generation. 

<x, Ait (K 4, O.K.) oxyrhynchus, a fish. 

SS varr. det. =, S At (A 55. 54; Aa 2) 
corpse; icbt hst, cbt fzt, see under id 
above. 

SS 4Azt quarry, mine. 

sao 44, var. [QS G4, swamp, marsh. 

Je 4:0¢ (V 1), bent appendage of the red 
crown ¥ ; xh JIS 4366 (V 1. 2), var. 
IhJJs 4:66, crookedness. 

=x KA) 2m, var. TIX AQ Gem, bow down, 
bend (arms, back) ; Azmt-4¢ (&-—) pile of 
offerings. 

<—~\ ff abbrev. # 4:7 (V 19) sack, a large 
measure of capacity, § 266, I. 

—~ , Uy 474, var. [Xa Gert (D 3), 
widow. 

ANAT 474747 tempest. 

RY Sy Z2h-id disaffected, rebellious; rebel. 

IN 2m, var. & Sr fem, approach (obj., 
with hostile intent). 

ae 4& (U 37) shave (vb.); Acéw barber. 


“7 »,9, abbrev. ,9, 4pw (Aa 2) sculptured re- 


liefs. 

“| YING 4p: (Aa 2) navel, navel-string. 

“a YI Apn, var. S'S &pn, fat (adj.). 

o—\\ | Zms bend, obj. (the back). 

FA" Ant (F 26) hide, skin (n.). 

FAT hn tent. 

%4 hn approach, m (someone); WAo}ra kaw 
interior, inside; det. @ (royal) Residence; 
m-hnw (det. Ca), rare var. a (W 24), in 


a= h 


the interior of, inside, § 178; see too 
--Anwty above. 

Fo® mx Anw (N 35) stream, brook. 

3. Ani (D 33) row, convey by boat; Any¢ 
det. # sailors; $x _5. mhnt ferry-boat; 
mhnty ferryman; % of var. det. th Zx¢(y) 
(A 22. 21) statue (originally portable ?). 

BI\ Zum (W 9g) join, become joined, obj. or 7 
with; Ge #4 4mwhouse-mates, associates. 

SSM var. sk Humw (W 9; C 4; E to) 
Chnum, the ram-god of the First Cataract, 
Gk. XvovBrs. 

Some var. GS amt (N 41) well (in the 
desert). 

AY Ann destroy, disturb; Aznw det. 4yi7) 
turmoil; cf. too shkzz. 

4 hr (T 28) prep., under, carrying, at (head 
or foot), §166; 4r-c in the charge of, 
§178; hr-hst, see under 43¢ above; hr(y)-¢ 
assistant, subordinate; dw hry-f the place 
where he is, § 204, 1; Sf Jwy3$ varr. 
{aJ, BD hr(y)-26t (W 5; p. 51, n. 4) lector- 
priest, lit. holder of the ritual book; 1&4 
hry tp nsw he who is at the head of the 
king, a title; &="~ fré (a man's) due, 
duty; m hrt-hrw (var. 8 N 7) nt re nd in 
the course of every day; ]&~™ var. J, 
hr(t)-nty (R 10; p. 51, n. 4) necropolis ; 
hrty-ntr det. 4 necropolis-worker; & ®#a 
hryw kinsfolk, household; 2 $= srw 
lower part; 47-m-hrw abashed, lit. face 
downcast, § 194, end. 

= abbrev. Ay Ard (A 17) child. 

eS hsi (be) weak, feeble; of enemies, vile. 

=~. hkr (Aa 30) be adorned ; \e~~ hkrw 
ornament, also Aéryt; 14 hkryt nsw king’s 
ornament, title of a royal concubine; skkr 
adorn. 


= J¥ fb kill. 
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ll, - s (S 29; O 34) 

| s, ~ 2, signs for distinct consonants in O.K.., 
are no longer so distinguished in M.E., 
and are here treated as a single consonant 
s. Note that the sequences s§ and ss are 
particularly liable to metathesis. For the 
cauSatives in s- (§ 275, 1) see under the 
simple stems. 

jj == s (O 4a): bolt (n.): 

Mh, varr. gf, | s (sé A 1) man (mostly indefi- 
nite, a man); someone, anyone, § 102; s 
nb everyone, each, § 103; _ 9 s¢ (B 1) 
woman; s¢t-4m¢t woman. 

| rare var. & st (Q 1. 2) seat, place; in 
compounds with parts of body forms 
equivalents of Engl. abstracts, indicating 
activity of the part, ex. j|& s¢-26 affection, 
lit. place of heart; see also under ¢, 7, 47, 
drt; jlo Isis, see under 3s¢; |= Osiris, 
see under Ws?r. 


~ & st (G 39) pintail duck. 
wy, see smyt below. 


& ¥# 57 (G 39) son, in filiations written with a 
hieratic sign giving rise to Dyn. XIX 
9 (H 8); s2 mr-f son-who-loves, epithet 
of Horus, king, or priest impersonating 
onesolethese, p,145a eo “ceorrs (ne) ea 
man of rank, lit. son of man; QJ s3-¢s 
snake, lit. son of earth; see too under 
nsw, Re; SH sz¢ daughter. 

& (hieratic) s7, land-measure of 5 aroura (sézZ), 
§ 266, 3. 

© older var. + sz (Aa 17. 18) back; in preps., 
sometimes also as conj., 7-s?, 7-83, Ar-s? 
after, § 178; do. as advs., § 205, 2; rai s? 
turn the back, i.e. flee; put a stop, 7 to. 

G4 var. @ sz cattle-pen, door (?), outside. 


IG] set (Aa 17. 18) outer wall. 


4F2 


EGY PLAN 


, —o— FF 
<> sswy (D 22; § 265) two-thirds. 


Ri var. 4, see under ssw below. 


IGA sz 1. be sated, m with; ssw satiety ; 
ss3t sate, feed; 2. (be) wise, understand- 
ing, cf. too s:v¢ below. 

& WW sit linger, lag; srw twtf (ABS var. 
J itf) slow (as regards) his coming, 
i.e. impatiently awaited. 

& ASP later var. HR D4 sew (A 47) guard, 
protect; imper. foll. by sd / beware lest, 
§§ 184. 338, 3, varr. s#¢, perhaps for s? fw, 
and sz3¢ old perf., § 313; foll. by infin. 
(rare), § 303, or by noun, § 338, 3; ssw 
guardian; {1 var. 4 s7 (V 16. 17) protec- 
tion, esp. magical; see too under sé; 
R # s2 phylé of priests (Lesson X XIII,a; 
p. 247, n. 2), corps, regiment; R®sh srw 
magician ; zmzy-s3, see under imy. 


& AY sew beam, plank. 

& Whe Siw Sa el-Hagar, Sais, a town in 
Lower Egypt. 

%& bg Srw¢ Asytt, Lycopolis, a town in Upper 


Egypt. 
cm si Sw, rare writing for Tf (F 28) 


lahat 
variegated of feathers, epithet of the solar 


MJ 


Horus. 
4, 536 (E 17) jackal; dignitary, worthy. 
GIAW szmé mourning. 


ISX yd 577 need, requirement; [GQ IwS 
sii(r)w need (n.); sz det. > needy one. 

ISIN. 84h sev¢ wisdom, understanding, cf. 
Si, 2. above, 

[Lf it 4 var. M44 524 (D 61) toe. 

5 \} M4, 4 52% approach, touch, reach, obj. or 
vy; det. ti, endow, m with; det. HS 

Tt, hf 


Hales 


neighbours; m-s7h¢ in the neighbourhood 


land given as reward; s/w det. 


GRAMMAR 


are 


of, § 178; S?% det. 14, * 4, the constella- 
tion Orion. 

IS E14 A 5257 overthrow. 

[42a] 574 (1 5) collect, gather together ; 
with reflex. pron., gird oneself, ~ against. 

& WH? later var. &4,\ ss¢w ground, earth. 

A st(O 35) inimper. | 7 zs go; det. & perish. 

A 44 var. AS, A sy who ?, what ?, which ?, 
§ 499; kr sy tsst wherefore ?, § 500, 4. 

AZ, see under sd-tw. 

i. varr. fi, ,, — 3, dep..prom, 3rd sing. f, 
she, her, it, § 43; part.+sy replacing 3rd 
f. old perf., § 374, end; use in archaistic 
texts before Sdm-f, p. 424, Add. to § 148, 1. 

|, sy she, it, pron. compound, § 124. 

= var. Pyr. [2 sést (S 32) piece of cloth. 

==> Wh sd? perceive, recognize; ==) Sz Sia, 
deity personifying Perception. 

(\\<*.s sé smear (vb.). 

[\S*S stn (Aa 2) clay, plaster. 

"<n séw 1. hasten; 2. delay, see under ix 
above. 

loJs scd castrate. 

I$ var. [7g s2k (E 31; S 20) (be) noble; 
rank, dignity; nobleman, worthy (n.); 
det. | mummy. 

+7 swt (M 23), a plant, perhaps sedge or 
scirpus-reed, p. 73, n. 10. 

+ sw dep. pron. 3rd sing. m., he, him, it, § 43; 
use in archaistic texts before Sd-f, p. 424, 
Add. to § 148, 1; do. as non-encl. part., 
§ 240; {8 sw old indep. pron. 3rd sing. 
m., he, very rarely f., she, § 64, with Oss. ; 
as encl. part., but, § 254. 

+® sw pron. compound, he, it, § 124. 


L&E swt (F 44) leg of beef, tibia. 
[Io var. A B,©, sew (?) dates, particular 
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Ls 


days; probably plur. of @ sz ‘day’, as used 
in dates, p. 203. 
I -£\ IN*s* ssi, see under wi above. 
x 


A AX var. S sw? (Z 9) cut off (limb); cut 
down (tree). 

|< swa (T 11) perish, suffer; sszvz consume, 
destroy. 

} 1 Swrw (T 11), var. O.K. 65 2éx, physician. 

(<= abbrev. 
barter, price; 2vz swwd¢ trade (vb.); r-swad 


—_— 


ies barter, (vb.); szvsd 


in exchange for, § 178. 

[Sm Bh seo(x)é (N 35; rarely with * Z 9) 
drink, § 279; ssw(v)z make to drink. 

| Smo} var. det. 4y4h sw boast, 2 about. 

Nig she (H 8) egg. 

[Bot sev¢ breeze (m.). 

[®B swtwt walk, promenade (vb.). 

A JA” sbi (O 35) go, pass, send; load (ship); 
sbt det. a™~ load, transport (n.). 

D_ sb-tw (?), st-tw (?) in quest of, seeking for, 
foll. by infin., § 181. 

x abbrev. * sd3 (N 14) star. 

LJ* IY var. & I 502 teach, ~ concerning, 
§ 84; sdzyt det. = teaching, (book of) 
instruction ; <2 sés¢(y) pupil. 

lx JG abbrev. F} sd2 (O 32) door. 

LJQY later det. \ sdz (Aa 26; T 14) rebel 
(vb.), 4v against; det. ) fh rebel (n.). 


(J var. det. » séx slip, go astray. 

[J{—4h 562 (F 18) cry aloud; cry (n.). 

ley 56% (O 14) wall in, enclose; sé@é varr. 
det. f7], (f (O 13. 32) gateway. 

[Jag sb& (D 56, Pyr.) leg. 

[Ja] var. ff s6é (D 56) (be) excellent, success- 
ful; ssé& honour (vb.). 


(JS var. det. BR Sbé (I 4. 5*) the crocodile- 
god Sobk, Gk. Zovxos. 
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[JX] sd¢y (O 36) surrounding wall. 

‘Jo bt, var. [JO Sh sot (F 18), laugh, 7 at; 
ssbt make laugh. 

7.2 Spt (O 50) threshing-floor. 

sp happen, in +5 @ it did not happen, never, 
foll. by sdm:-/, §§ 106. 456; time, occasion, 
blameworthy action; ~ sf together, at 
once, § 205, 3; © sf 2 after group of signs 
to be repeated, e.g. after advs., § 207; 
to indicate reduplication, § 274; {6, see 
under 43¢ above. 

spi remain over; spyé remainder. 

| spt (D 24) lip, edge (of pool, etc.); [A> 
abbrev. = sfty (D 25) lips. 

“g Dk I Sf? (L 5) centipede. 

(2evarr, "| sp:¢(N 24; Aa 8) district, nome. 

| P= var. ~y spr (F 42) rib. 

=~ spr approach, 7 (place or person); det. 
4) petition (vb.), 2 (someone) ; sfr¢ peti- 
tion (n.); sprw, sprty petitioner. 

la} sph lasso (vb.). 

lof@ spzt (F 43) ribs of beef. 

2. var. det. or abbrev. (jj spa (M 44, p. 538) 
(be) sharp, clever, ready; ssfd@ make ready; 
spdd supply (vb.), § 274. 

\®& Spdw (G 13) the god Sopd. 

\% Spd¢ the dog-star Sirius; Sothis, the dog- 
star as a goddess, Gk. 2@@ts, p. 205. 

I'S var. to sf (N 5; S 30) yesterday; m sf 
adv., yesterday, § 205, 3. 

4%) sf (be) mild. 

<—— sft sword (f.). 

—_)$) sfn (be) gentle, kind. 

(¥ sft, O.K. §, an oil for anointing. 

ss sft, O.K. 2/2, slaughter (vb.); slaughterer. 


S\, see sém below. 


[poms 


(90) SNXQ var. WO SK saz (M 21) herb, plant. 
[SW var. I S\t#h sm (M 21; F 37) 1. succour, 


tend; 2. occupation, pastime. 

=, varr. QUA, wm, @, smyt (N 25; Aa 8) 
desert, necropolis. 

_5 59 var. J Xs sms (F 36) lung. 

_5p var. § J sm unite, (be) united, m with ; 
take part, m in (holiday); s#zy companion, 
participant, (y) in, lit. of; smszy¢ det. 4 # 
confederates ; sm3-¢3(=}) reach land, i.e. 
be buried; burial; verge (of river). 

|_ Sn saz locks, hair-covered part of head. 

I< soz, var. | OE WS sms) (8 279), slay; 
AS sm: (S 31) fighting bull. 

+. sm3 (Aa 25), a priest of Min, Horus, etc., 
whose function was to clothe the god. 

19 4) sad, see under mz above. 


(QQ% sez lash (n.). 
| S\ 4h sawn non-encl. part., probably, surely, 


§ 241. 
[—& smn, kind of goose. 


Nf yR varr. [If Apys, [lf sv (U 23) friend 


(of king), courtier. 

hack smh skiff, light boat. 

[\ 8 4h sm& (D 35) forget (caus. of 4m ?). 

I N\[ SPR abbrev. fR swsw (A 1g. 20) eldest, 
elder; see too Zy¢ above. 

I S\°S Bi smed¢ subordinates, staff (e.g. of 
pa 


—— 


sn, rarely ||, [! . 


,later mmm ee 


VoL 1? wm 


Re 1 varr. 
sufixep -pron. and dep. pron. 3rd pl.c., they, 
them, their, §§ 34. 43; 
placed by [l, s¢, § 44, 1, OBs.; in archaistic 
texts foll. by sdm-sn, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, 1; |< say, dual, they two, them 
two, early obsolete, § 34. 

19, usually written 11, szw (T 22) two, § 260; 


“mn i : 
401, Var. G sa-nw second, § 263, 2; Zr sn 


as obj. usually re- 
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nw:sy adv.,a second time; | sz brother; 
1" A sue sister ; susn det. | fraternize. 

45 sz smell, kiss (vb.); sv ¢z kiss the ground, 
n before (god or king) ; 
snsn, sniff, breathe. 

4; su¢ flagstaff. 

[|}"=" sat base-block. 


ssn, later usually 


of, var. [ }oa— saw (X 4) food-offerings. 
-=""<p sunt feast of the sixth day (of the 
month). 
mara var. __, $# (N 37; O 31) open (vb.). 
_. ~ Var. ya snt (X 4.5) pass by, surpass; 
oem OE =a sny-mnet distress, calamity. 
a OME Ao 5) likeness ; 


ness of, in accordance with, § 180; a—td 


mi-snt-y in the like- 


snty image, duplicate; ~-}]] sx image, 
portrait ; cf. too szz document. 
_. J {4 szb overleap (wall); szé¢ det. {} wall. 
"J s20(¢) (W 14), jar of shape 9. 


\“J] széd (be) healthy, rarely trans. heal, § 274: 
health; abbrev. fl in $f], see under ex; 


("] ¥ sv6-26 famine ; s26éd det. | converse 


(vb.); sszé preserve, keep in health. 
{{‘@ szf (M 4) last year. 
"792 suf (caus.), see under 7/w above. 
ge “suf (D 26) blood. 
| (te su, see under wn above. 
_.§ NESS sum (be) sad; 
4 NAY TT S7e(w) torrential rain. 


mma—y Sw document, deed ; 


grief. 


see too under szt 
‘likeness’ above. 
75 4h sv4y muster (troops, workmen, etc.). 


flmm fe sah bind. 

_ OW ke var. det. & sxhm (L 4; G 38) locust, 
grasshopper. 

[| {Ii sas(y) praise, adore; sxsw adoration. 


oa 


_.& snk (D 27) suckle. 

[Z-Q snt (V 5), var. ==Q svt, plan, plot out, 
found; szz, suét det. Q= ground-plan. 

yi: sutr, see under xér. 


=" var. €34h sud (G 54) fear, 2 (someone); 
foll. by sdf (imperf., § 442, 1), § 184; 
by infin., § 303; by ~+infin., § 163, 10; 
sndw, sndt fear (n.); mm-snd through fear 
(that), § 181; szdw the timid man. 

_ & sr, kind of goose. 


__ ta Sv (E 10) sheep, ram, f. s7¢. 
=, sv (E 27) foretell. 


=} abbrev. A sz (A 21) official, noble; sé 
office, magistracy. 

I \ sx¢ (M 44) thorn. 

— lef abbrev.  svy¢ (S 35) military stan- 
dard. 

[=e srw tend (of physician). 

(<0) szf (be) warm; also abbrev. 1 (Q 7) 
warmth, temperature, passion. 

Ak svf(2) take rest; repose (n.). 

"efi s7@ (O 33) banner, to contain Horus- 
name, p. 72. 

(F] sr& relieve, admit breath to (Aty¢ wind- 
pipe); [7.04 var.  Sré& (L 7), the 
scorpion-goddess Serke(t). 

| srd glean. 

ro 4y 54 disorder, lawlessness. 


[Mm var. M4 s# (O 22) booth, arbour, council- 
chamber; fj var. Ty lf s&#tr (O 21) 
divine booth, shrine of Anubis; [ {fm sz 
counsel. 

I P¥Sy] shwy (G 41) collect, assemble ; assem- 
blage. 

lo J— skm, O.K. zhm (U 32), pound (vb.). 

“eh s& beat ; s&t blow (n.). 


lleSv sZw, see under wsf above. 
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QQ) var. QQ) = s£¢(M 20) marshland, country ; 
sty peasant, fowler. 

(ZIn4) sZ? (probably caus., with f. inf.) re- 
member; foll. by sdmz-/, § 184, 1; by infin., 
§ 303; recall, 7 to (someone); sz, shew 
memory. 

le shevn (caus.) dispute (vb. and n.). 

lef var. det. — sf (S 42), sceptre of au- 
thority. 

+A var. ffe\y sé have power, m2 over ; 
(be) powerful; power (n.); #1 sz a Power, 
epithet of deities; ssf strengthen; 1 
sm (S 42) sistrum; #89 Smt the lioness- 
headed goddess Sakhme(t), Gk. -caypus; 
MHeoKS var. ¥ QHS ay shav-ir(y)f (¥ 8) 
potentate, magnate; | © Y shmty (S 5. 6) 
the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Gk. pyévr. 

lee Y shmG-id recreation, sport, lit. distraction 
of heart, s##zf% caus. half-reduplication 
(§ 274) from £2, see under this above. 

“e 2! sgnt (O 30) post, support (of heaven). 

|= s&r plan, counsel, will, way of acting, state ; 
shry manager, commander. 

“e A Shs run (vb.). 

[Sct var. tO sft (T 26. 27) trap, snare 
(birds); weave; make, form (gé¢ bricks). 

(2a sZd (A 29) (be) upside down. 

~_¢ sh, var. 6 & Sh, (be) deaf; sh-Ar(-f) turn 
a. deaf ear, 7 to, 

I> o Th sik strain, empty to the last drop. 

lJ 4) shd, var. [I> 4) skp, swallow (food, 
drink). 

—_ Nh shm exert oneself, act violently, cope 
with, obj. 

[ImmnCywo shun (O 37), var. lumy shan, de- 
molish; caus. of 22x (?), see above. 
(= shr cover, coat (a surface), 7 with (gold, 

etc.). 
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— Wek ssmt (E 6) horse. 
I MSNQ ssadme (M 29), a species of tree. 
[JSS var. det. 0 ssh smash, destroy. 


__&S var. det. a var. ® sé (G 48. 49) bird- 
pool, nest. 

= see under sv. 

mess ae out. 

G44] ss (Y 3) write, draw, (eet writing, book, 
Ae var. pl. —_"—; fi yh s¥ scribe. 

Rah Ss3¢ (R 20. 21) Sesha(t), the goddess of 
writing. 

flzzs IN WK 4h ssey pray, 2 to (god); supplication 
(n.). 

—__x So sw (S 21) ring or disc (of metal). 

ar\}, see ssp below. 

a var. [> ssp (O 42) daylight. 

[ISS §\4 var. [Sp {4 5572 (T 31. 32) lead, guide; 
show, wt the way; conduct, 4é a festival ; 
det. | guidance, scheme, state of affairs ; 
try s§m the proper official ; 
leader ; det. § divine shape, form. 

=§.5877(2) (11 32,,0).1s.) butcher, 


—*) abbrev. *)1 ssz (M 9) lotus. 

SP ss&r (V 6. 33) linen; L3 var. L¥ ssr-nsw 
royal linen, byssus; 8 $3, ss7w (N 33) 
bags; see too under Ss. 


sSmw, sSmy 


|_& 4 ssv, var. &! sév or Ss (V 6. 33), thing, con- 
cern; #7 ssr (or ss) in good condition; 
s&r (or Ss) mz¢ a genuine remedy. 

[3 4h sé, var. 24) ss7, recount, announce. 

[SA varr. $175, Ayo siz, later ss (V 33. 35), 
corn. 

—30¥ abbrev. ¥ sss¢ (Y 8) sistrum. 

(<8 4 5822, see under S¢? below. 

(=3s~ sséd gleam, glitter (like a star). 


l=ey ssd head-band. 
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|. 4 varr. fle’, | 4S sér (Aa 7; T 
skr-cng det. Sh living captive. 

|{Guak sédé travel by water, fare upon (river, 
sea); det. f¥} (A 10) sailor, traveller. 

l= sk, see under isk above. 

I>{ s& (V 29, O.K.) wipe, sweep; sé (M.E.) 
empty (44 body, of what one wishes to 
say). 

|< sk perish, destroy ; pass (time) ; 2fm-sk, 
see under 4m above; skw det. 4 # var. 
det. ~, squadrons, companies; battle; 
alt ¥., 2s skw draw up in line of 
battle ; sksk det. —» destroy. 

| fax, see (m)sktt above. 


Lt Sw s&2 (U 13) plough (vb.). 
[lak\-n sém (D 3) grey-haired. 
Sx skn (I 3) be greedy, lust, ~ after. 


= var. det. § Skr (G 10), the god Sokar 
of Memphis. 
| 3 & ser quiet (n.); cf. too g7 below. 


2) smite; 


| later var. ~ s¢, dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. and 
pl.c., it, them, § 43; as obj. of vb., § 46, 1; 
of infin., § 300; 
n. 2; relation to O.K. indep. pron. 3rd 
sing. f. s¢¢, p. 46, n. 8; after particles, 
§ 46, 2; treated as m., § 511, 5. 

,*, s¢, pron. compound 3rd pl.c., they, § 124. 


4 var. “PS, sté (F 29; O.K. $42) shoot, obj. 


(arrow); 7 or obj. at (a person, a mark); 


as obj. in z¢h-tw st, p. 41, 


det. «0 pour (water); det. stare at; 
later var. |p, kindle (torch); fB°Q stw¢ 
rays. 

EU doM, see under sé below. 

IF )8, Styw Asiatics; see too under Sé 
below. 

[| P29 St¢(F 29), the goddess Satis worshipped 
at the First Cataract; see too under Sé¢ 
below. 


bigees 


Fun, Std (Aa 32, p. 512): fin, 7-Std, Nubia, 
properly ist nome of Upper Egypt; 
[> s)4, Styw Nubians; ie ;, var. OR - 
sty (D 19) red (?) Nubian (?) pigment. 

[os stp (U 21), O.K. sé, 1. cut up (ox, O.K.); 

sth det. & dis- 
memberment, ruin; 2. var. “> choose, 
Ant out of; stpw the choicest, best; stp s? 
(##) extend (magical) protection, 7 over, 
fz around ; stp-s? det. ca the Palace. 

| S\ later var. [L, §\ 38 sé, a priest who attended 
to the toilet of a deity or deceased person. 

Ay var. 2 § Stk (E 20), later var. LBC 4 St 
(C 7; § 60), the ahs Seth, Gk. =70. 


le s¢, see under ist above. 


Pa se nine. |. f siz, later (mea sz 
engender, beget; 4_Jo%> sty¢ procrea- 
tion (n.). 

(%, varr. det. g, sé (V 33; Aa 2. 3), later 

owe Woes 
time for breakfast, p. 206, n. 5. 

r—wu Szt (S 22), later var. FRCS Set (N 18), 
1. Asia; 2. Sehél, an island in the First 
Cataract; hence perhaps 1. S¢yw Asiatics, 
and certainly 2. S¢¢ the goddess Satis, see 


stpt pieces of meat; 


9 s¢y, perfume, odour ; 


above. 

iz N65 sé2, a measure of capacity, § 266, I. 

(= sez (V 2), later [SRA 
flow; = ~— stzt (N 37), aroura, a field- 
measure of about 2 acre, § 266, 3; see too 
R-stzw under ~ rv above. 

=], ¥, s¢sw support, supporting (n.), see too 
tsi below; sfsw Sw the supports of Shu, 
p. 390, n. 3. 

==>] } s¢sy upside down (ad). pl.). 


_ | — sd be clad, m in. 


SS sd (F 33) tail; sdty, a title of unknown 
meaning. 


stz, drag, draw, 
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[= sd (N 20) in 2b-sd, see under 4d above. 
_,* sai (Z 9), earlier var. [IQ sai, break. 
l= PI sa? (G 33) egret. 


ls Sp sa? ( 
bling ay 
l—PeS sdwh (Aa 2) embalm. 


(l= J 4h sdd swallow (vb.). 

l—=>\\=> var. o{\— sdm (F 21) paint (eye- 
brows); fjl—_=§\,%, wsa’mt (F 31), var. 
il ANS msdmt (D 7), black eye-paint. 

(Q var. XQ) sd¢ (Z 9) fire, flame. 

YP sdty child, foster-child. 


|) \A saz (probably caus.) go, pass by, pass 
away (die), cf. wa? above. 

ILINS? sdzy-2r (caus.), see under a. 

Mb N44 sdzy¢ (S 20), var. |] Pod sarwde, seal 
(n.); Q var. Q sd:wty (?) (S 19) treasurer; 
® sd;w (?) precious. 

II var. det. | & sad (O 30, p. 517) hindrance, 


obstacle, harm; 422 sdé imposean obstacle; 


also sd3d3) tremble; sd:w trem- 


dr sdb remove an obstacle. 
2, sdm (F 21) hear; obey, 2 (someone) ; 
sdmyw judges; o~} sdm-cs (A 26) servant. 
| 5 = abbrev. Fy sa@r (A 55) lie, spend all 
night; foll. by old perf., § 316; 
Vins 4035) f- 


aS aux. 


— $(N 37) 
=> ¥ of O.K. later often replaced by = 4; the 
combinations s§ and $s are particularly 
liable to metathesis. 

Wale pes (N37. 38. -39)apool lakes sar 
7:-§ To-she, Lake-land, i.e. the Fayyaim; 
see too Hry-s:f under Zr above. 

s s¢ (V1), perhaps originally sv, hundred, § 260. 


zws* §» (M 8) lotus pool, meadow, country (as 
opposed to zw? town). 


[ eons | 
i 


4G 


=P 


zs \\] Ss appoint, command; foll. by infin., 
§ 303; @8All& st dues, taxes; 
extent, bulk, fate; 23 \O% S¢y equivalent, 
equal. 

Led, S$ (H 7) Shae(t), a country in the ex- 
treme south. 

zat sa S22 (E 12), also srw, pig. 

ws Wo seve begin; foll. by infin., § 303; S- 
beginning from, § 179; $#¢-7, also r-S#-r, 
as far as, §§ 179. 180. 

za J PES! s2dw food, meal, cf. sow below. 


zs WK ABT Sew linen to be washed. 


wus, B [La 5 go, travel; 23 |e S3s-4¢p Shutb, 
Hypselis, a town in tenes Egypt. 
wl Buu S2sw Shasu, the desert region adjoin- 
ing Egypt to the E.; without det., Beduin 
of the Shasu-desert, 
ax Rh sed, var. ZH sd, dig, dig out. 
=, => $¢ cut off (heads, etc.) ; 
Zo set 


Sw 


ora aD brev, 

(F 41) slaughter, ferocity. 

7, Sy (N 33) sand; Mmiw-se, see under 
nmt; HHryw-se, see under hr. 

7° sé dispatch, letter. 

Ge laval. oe eer | es (S 20), measure of weight 
and value = 45 deben, § 266, 4. 

Sy vate oe Se (TL 30; F 4a) cut off, 

cut up, cut down. 

[> swe (H 6) feather; szv¢y det. {] (S 9) double 
plumes. 

[RS Swi (be) empty, free, of, from; swt 

(> Sw, the air-god Shu, 


alee 


emptiness ; 
Gk. as. 
bBo swé (be) dry; sw det. ©, Q sun, sun-light. 
=, swt (S 35. 36) shadow, shade, p. 173. 
BRB sew, a herb or gourd. 
=f) ds Sw (be) poor; det. $f poor man; 


s§w? impoverish, rob, 7 of. 


—=f\ J sw persea-tree; “)F\ RIS 
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$w36¢( y), funerary figure later known as 
wésbty ‘answerer’, perhaps originally made 
of persea wood. 

— Jx gh sd2 change, alter; s¢ det. x 
price; sd6 det. % regulate, transform. 

—=J%-, sow food; from Pyr. w3é eat, cf. too 
$36w above. 

—= J _Jx $60 knead (in brewing). 

=)" var. * Sn (Z 9) (be) mixed, £7 with ; 
various. 

|G = var. det. < sf (D 4. 5) (be) blind. 

Sl] var. TIA spst (A 50. 51. 52) (be) noble, 
rich; trans., enrich, Dyn. XIX, § 274; 
§ps(w) nobleman; Sfs¢ det. # noble lady; 
Spsw, Spssw det. =~ riches. 

aa Spt (K 7) (be) discontented, 7 with. 

—_© Sfw (Aa 2) swell (vb.). 

—os St (F 7. 8) ram's head (?). 

— \leozs sSyt worth, dignity; s/s/y¢ dignity. 

= boy sfdw (V 12) papyrus roll. 


wT KA sm (N 
 DRNP4 


strangers. 
y= varr. Be, b Smew (M 26. 27; N 24) 
Upper Egypt; see too under /wzzw above; 
Tp (®) -Smew, the southern end of Upper 
Egypt from Asydt or Thebes to Ele- 
phantine; Ww", var. S&S} wr mdw 
Sme(w) (M 28) greatest of the tens of 
Upper Egypt, a title; L— Smr-s (S 1) 
the crown of Upper Egypt. 
+4 var. O.K. == Se make music; 
+ leo var. a Swcyt (M 26. 27) chantress, 


singer. 


= exchange, 


40) go, ae § 278. 
Bo Sms 


» (A 33) wanderers, 


—~—@ mw summer, p. 203; det. harvest 


(n.). 
= Atl Sm be hot; sm, var. of) Gaz, hot; 
s§mm heat (vb.). 


S06 


\\|4 sms (T 18) follow, accompany; smsw det. 
¥ follower; smsw det. », following, suite; 
Yl re) 4 Ss-wa? funeral procession. 

20 sx tree. 

we& var. det. o st (V 1; Z 8) surround, en- 
circle; X &o varr. det. a, Cl snw (Z 8; 
V g. 10) circuit; cartouche, p. 74; 2 3s 
ma Sz-wr, the Ocean supposed to sur- 
round the earth; 2 OMB sxwe (A 21), 
var. Suyt, courtiers. 

sh Sné (V 1) exorcise, conjure; ask about 
(something) ; s¢ enchantment, spell. 

¢ Sut (?), see S¢ above. 

on Sry (D 3) hair. 

J \lemm sxy¢ (N 4) rain-storm, cf. sxe below. 

no’ Snw (V 1) network, net. 


oPSs snw illness, disease. 

Qo, var. J, Swe (O 51) granary. 

RSH var. 2524 sue (U 13. 14; E 23) repel, 
deter, turn back (trans.); sew det. yu 
policing, control. 

ca var. #03 sue (U 13. 14; E 23) magazine, 
ergastulum. 

Sy sue storm-cloud, cf. szy¢ above. 


2 Js var. det. y sub¢ (G 11) breast. 
X flo Sus, kind of cake or loaf. 
SA &® suty (G 31) heron. 


gi" sn, later 2% Sut, resent, feel hostility 
towards; st Z¢ vent anger, 7, 2 on (some- 


one). 
Rx|log abbrev. A sudyt (S 26) apron. 


ZNO sudé, later 2 —l) sudt, the Nile acacia, 
Arab. sz. 

=S6 srt (D 19) nose, nostril. 

— {Js 572 stop up, close. 


= vr, later —]& $77, (be) small; $72 det. 
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P boy, son; své¢ det. Sx girl, daughter; 
s$rry diminish. 

5 abbrev. & ss (V 6) cord, rope. 

5 = $s(V 6) alabaster; 8 abbrev. s ss (W 3) 
vessels of alabaster, p. 172. 

eee, 

—.4\> Sssw (F 5) bubalis, hartebeest. 

—=]4 \\X abbrev. ] var. det. &j ss7 (F 5. 6) 
(be) skilled, m in; &®°™ Ss:w prescrip- 
tion, recipe. 

att) §sb, in M.E. possibly usually ssf, later 5 
(O 42. 43), receive, accept. 

ait ~ §sp (N 11) palm, a measure of length = 
+ cubit, § 266, 2. 

arte) ssp image, statue, sphinx. 


% 
2 $h, see under sir above. 


aif. see under sip above. 


dil §sp¢ room, chamber. 


° 
Dalll 


= cea} Ssmtt (S 17*) Shesmete(t), a god- 
dess. 

TTR wooo Ssmt (S 17*) malachite. 

$= ssx (T 11) arrow. 

=a PI s% (be) secret, difficult; s¢:zw secret (n.) ; 
[FB W4 sss (be) secret; secret (n.); 27 
sétz varr. $y, dy (E 15. 16) over the 
secrets (of), introducing various titles. 

— 2 styw (I 2) turtle. 

= S\ sé (be) insolent; det. 4) abuse (some- 
one), # to (someone else). 

44 sty¢ (V 19), sanctuary of the god Sokar 
at Memphis. 

eH Jaw (F 30) water-skin, cushion. 

ah édi draw forth, rescue, educate; also in 
place of sd ‘dig out’, see above; det. $f 
recite, read aloud. 

#43 Sat, Medinet el-Fayydm, Crocodilopolis; 


$sp¢ cucumber. 


4G2 


Eas) fy 


Sdty, the Shedtite, epithet of the crocodile 
god Sobk. 
=thx= sdw plot of ground. 


3492, sdyé mound; also $y. 


A &(N 29) 

AW} £37 (A 28) (be) high, tall, loud; long (of 
time); £w height (abstract); £33, £2(y)é 
det. ** (N 29) hill, high ground; ésy det. 
es, (O 41) high place; sz raise on high, 
exalt. 

AW, ;, abbrev. — &w (D 51) grains (?). 

AW &:¢ (D 26), var. 4, &¢, spew out. 

Ay Jc 436 (F 46) intestine; 7-226 det. = in 
the midst of, §178; aJ= &(2)d double (vb.). 

AW i= #4 earth, plaster (n.); s£24 plaster (vb.). 

AQIS, 45 bind; string (a bow). 

AWA d~e& 4742, a kind of boat. 

al} 4 (A 53) form, image; mz £i-/f entire, 
SOG, 2. 

th varr. $4, alle Aés (A 38. 39), later Wg 
Ksy, El-Kustyah, Cusae, a town in Upper 
Egypt. 

Aj—s éch bend the arm; elbow; det. = angle, 
corner; &ch¢ det. =; district. 

aj Jf var. det. {F £46 (W 15. 16) (be) cool, 
calm, secure (as adj. £4); s£66 cool (vb.), 
refresh oneself; skbdwy det. {Qmca bath- 
room. 

aJ{f var. det. {Y £62 (W 15. 16) libate; £o4w 
libation; det. {Qu Kebh, the region of 
the First Cataract; bw det. fQmmQ 
birds of the marshes. 

Al &fu bake; det. = cake, biscuit. 


Ly \\) Ku var. LD) 4m (T 14; G 41) 
throw (throw-stick); var. 29> RNY] 


km/(2) (§ 279) create; nature, form. 
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Ak 
AQ hdeoyK,?, var. YK 4Y2, koyt (G 41) gum, 


resin. 

AS\— oh £m devise. 

AM &ni (be) strong; prevail over; strong 
man; £xt valour; séni strengthen; £uku 
det. x4 beat. 

| &z (Aa 8) complete, (be) complete. 

ft &z (Aa 8) mat. 

A4Q &ut embrace (vb. and n.); £éw det. Qur 
(M 3) palanquin, carrying-chair. 

Alf £ni (V 19) sheaf. 

4 Jip ebt (O 38, O.K.) corner, angle; det. 
[4 magistrates; £d¢y magistrate. 

son 5n knd (E 32) be furious, angry. 

AS &rt, earlier £:rt, bolt (of door). 

ALY &ri cloud, storm. 


= rr (1 7, Dyn. XX) frog. 


4~cy krrt cavern. 


Als var. det. o £rht (W 22. 23) vessel. 

Ayeok &rht local divinity, ancestral spirit. 

Ald érs (T 19; Q 6) bury; &rs¢ burial ; 
krsw coffin, sarcophagus. 

alld £s (T 19. 20) bone, harpoon. 

al{® &sx (T 19) (be) irksome, difficult. 

1o 14 varr. {SM, rarely 21M 4d (Aa 28. 29; 
W 24; N 33, p. 538; A 35) build, fashion 
(pots); z2dw (N 33, p. 538) builders, § 272; 
|S 4d form, character; 2d &d the man 
of character, virtuous man; #2 £d-f entire, 
§ 100, 2; 4r kd completely; J=Be= 
&dwt outline (of a drawing). 

{= 2 dd sleep, slumber (vb.); &ddw sleep 
(n.) ; |< wkd sleep (n.); sédd cause 
to sleep, let sleep. 

| 2 &dt, kite, a weight of 35 deben = 91 grammes, 
§ 266, 4. 


os 
tid 
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= & (NV 31) 

= &, in hieratic regularly written > (V 31*). 

= -& suffix-pron. 2nd sing. m., thou, thee, thy, 
§ 34. 

= -£, ending Ist sing. old perf., see wz below, 

> 4% var. > \ 4 non-encl. part., so, then, 
§242; in £2 sdf, kif sdm-f (perf., § 450, 
5,2), § 242; before tm-f, § 346, 5; relation 
to Sdm-k3-f form, § 427. 

>} 42 devise, think out, plan; foll. by 
infin., § 303; 43: he will say, §§ 436. 437; 
=e 434, var. = ki, device, thought; U§ 
abbrev. § &:¢ (A 9) work, construction } 
kswty porter, workman. Cf. too xksy 
above. 

U var. # £2 (D 28. 29) soul, spirit (p. 172), 
mood, attribute, fortune, person(ality) ; 
see too under Aw? house, 4m slave. 

Uy varr. 43, hq, 4 A (E 1; F 1) bull, ox, 
fe 72 Raz kz nt (E 2) victorious bull, 
epithet of the king, § 55. 

Us £;, var. U &ew, food. 


~y Nearer ie rel kip (R 


“a C1 abbrev. — sp harim, nursery. 


5. 6) fumigate. 


= kp cover (in building), # with. 

UPN £nw (O.K.) garden; UN) var. Ad 
kiny (M 43) gardener, cf. too £ry below. 

| FF var. det. ft £:(7)é (O 18; V 19) chapel, 
shrine. 

UNUE) &:xy gardener, cf. too under A:mw 
above. 

=> uly 44s (be) harsh, overbearing. 

=> ww &?s (f.) Cush (of the Bible), Ethiopia. 

=| ¢h £2 cry aloud, complain, “7 about. 

= 4y sing. m., = 2é sing. f., TB 4ywy 
plur. m., other, another, preceding noun, 
§§ 48, 1; 98; do. with numeral, § 261; we 
(Ory) Fea KY ONE sien ves other, § 98; 
8 8 £2-gt others, § 98. 
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— || Se 2y monkey. 

=> 3h varr. >] -kwi, > -&, ending Ist sing. 
old perf., § 309. 

a uN Kpny (R 5), older a Jin, Kon, Jebél, 
Byblus, a coast-town in Syria. 

— T &fé (S 28) uncover, despoil (someone), 
hr of; plunder (a place). 

— WS 4/2 (F 22) bottom (of vase, etc.). 

— Ww ?¥ abbrev. SV £/:-id (F 22) trusty, care- 
ful. 

=< £&fc capture (vb. and n.). 

— | uw Kftiw Crete. 

AK km (1 6) black (adj.); AK eg Ame the 
Black Land, Egypt; A)X\38= Kmu-wr 
the Bitter Lakes E. of Egypt. 

AS\| 4m complete (vb.), be complete; com 
pletion, success; skm make complete. 

Ia abbrev. 9 £us (F 51) pubic region. 

=|} £si (A 16) bow down; &sw bowing down, 
crouching down (n.). 

“Am ésm thwart, treat defiantly. 

SST kew(y) (N 2) darkness. 

= &tt (be) small, trifling ; little one. 


IS o (W 11) 


B\ dae gswt (V 32) bundles. 


B ee varr. det. 8, & gew (V 32; Aa 2) lack, 
r (something), be narrow, short of breath ; 
deprive, m of (breath); gv¢, gew lack, 
of; -g:w through lack of, § 178; 
det. @ (D 1) throttle, choke. 
BI J&. 6d (G 38, O.K.) white-fronted goose. 
& J Gd, older var. xj J God, the earth-god 
Geb, Gk. Kn. 
sJ\e Gotiw (V 33) Kift, Coptus, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 
w IS — go? (D 41) arm; det. 5 side (of 


room). 


LwIw3 


LS ¢ 


BIJGBIe= gogo fall prostrate; gogdyt headlong 
fall. 

| - of, varr. gif, gwf (E 33), monkey. 

Bh gfn(D 19), var. =~ Ooh gnf, rebuff (vb.); 
gfnw rebuff (n.). 

BN gmt (G 28, O.K.) black ibis. 

“eh, gmi (G 28) find; foll. by sdm-f (perf., 
§ 452, 1), §184, 1. 2; by Sdmn-f, § 185; 
by obj. + Sdm-f or Sdm-n-f, § 213; by obj. 
+r + infin., § 304, 1; by obj.+old perf., 
S305. 

“# {ess gmw mourning. 

-¥ \\ j-= mh espy, look at; symh, same sense. 


“-e (ler emht wick. 

“$ (Ae Kx gemem (Z 9) break up, break. 

Bo var. {2% guwt (N 33; T 19) annals; 
qq var. {\ guwty (?) sculptor. 

oA Sh gnf, see gfn above. 

wun J gun (A 7) be soft, weak; sgun soften, 
weaken. 

EB & gr (A 2) be silent; silence; grzw silent, 
calm one; | ® x, drt, var. IB 3 wn, twert 
(p. 209, n. 7), the necropolis, lit. the silent 
one; sgrv silence (someone); silence, quiet 
(n.). 

= grt, older © gy, early varr. igrt, igr, encl. 
part., moreover, now, §§ 66. 255; as adv., 
further, either, §§ 205, 1; 255. 

Bi grh (D 41) cease, m from; finish, 7 
(something) ; sgvZ make to cease, quell. 

2) abbrev. 7 g7# (N 2) night. 

var eS eS 2757 (U 17) 14 snare 
(vb.); 2. found, establish. 

SES var. Bo=® erg falsehood, lie. 

BIl4p varr. fq, wf s® ghs (E 29; D 56) 
gazelle, f. ghst. 

© gs (Aa 13-16) side; half, § 265; 7-gs, rarely 
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at 


hr-gs, beside, in the presence of, §178; 
<—— gs(wy)-fy its two sides, §75, 2; 277 
di hr gs 1. dispose of, kill; 2. show parti- 
ality; —->#2# gsw neighbours; Bis —4 
gsw (X 7, O.K.) half-loaves; Gy, gs-pr 
administration (?), in title zmy-r gs-pr. 

=o'F} var. Ba gs (Aa 13) anoint, # with. 

=~ gsi run (vb.). 

svg Gsy Kas, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

BIL PRS gs? (O 37) tilt, slant (intrans.). 

=~ var. 2) gsté (Aa 13) palette. 

Bs Sgt (V 33) kidney (?). 

oy = ggwy, var. woe, sgwt (V 33), 


dazzled amazement, 47 at. 


a ¢(X 1) 

a ¢, often replaces earlier = /, which is later 
sometimes written for = by a false archa- 
ism, § 19, Oxs. 2. 

e -t f. ending in nouns, adjs., and parts., etc., 
§§ 26. 354; in certain infins., §§ 267. 299; 
early lost in status absolutus, p. 34, n. 1°; 
Pp. 432) et 

e -¢ suffix-pron. 2nd sing. f., for earlier = -¢, 
thou, thee, thy, § 34. 

e ¢ formative in sdmty-fy form, § 363; in 
Sdmt-f form, § 401. 

e -¢ summary writing for } -¢z in old perf., see 
) :4z below. 

eZ, see under ,° s§ i¢ above. 

@ Varr. 9,,,° @ (X 1. 2. 4) bread? gi) ted 
(M 44, p. 538) white bread. 

i 4% this, the, sing. f., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meanings of, § 112; QSAR dy2 
poss. adj. sing. f, my; so too ésy-&, tay,f, 
etc. §113, 1; oy & for | ¢x-¢ she of, 
§ 111, Oss. 
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my varn, — etc., 4? (N 16. 17) earth, land; 


= twy the two lands, i.e. Egypt; = tw 


a; 


lands (as opposed to £sw¢ deserts), coun- 
tries; & var. —3S8% 7}-wry (R 17. 18), the 
nome of Abydus and This; ww, 73-ntr 
God’s Land, generic term for foreign 
tribute-producing lands, esp. in N.E. and 
S.E.; =~ 73-§ Lake-land, i.e. the Fay- 
yim; 73-mri, T:-mhw, T:-dsr, see under 
mri, mhw, dsr ; +1—=)_ diw r ¢3 putting 
(lit. it was put) to ea 

11 73-tun Tatjenen, a Memphite earth-god. 

A 4 (U 30, O.K.) kiln 

BAN 4 (Q 7) (be) hot. 

ney @ (0 16.17, Dyn. XIX), var. gR ors 
tzy¢, curtain; A \4leg Zeyt Taye(t), the 
goddess of weaving; M$” ¢:¢y he of the 
curtain, epithet of the vizier; @3%~ var. 
ei Ti-wr (O 17; S 22) larboard. 


AW. 25 (Z 9) boundary. 


here i (U 33) pestle (?). 

} varr. }4 -2z, = -¢, endings 2nd sing. c., 3rd 
sing. f. old perf., § 309. 

] writing for « -¢, f. ending in perf. rel. form, 
§§ 380. 387, 1. 2; Add., p. 426; in sdmtf 
form, § 409. 

} var. }4 4, non-encl. part. with same sense as 
ist, 8 119, 4; 248; in sent. with adv. 
pred., § 119, 4; in virt. cls. of time with 
vb. pred., § 212; in pseudo-verbal con- 
struction, § 324. 

}e 4h ¢éw interj., yes, § 258. 

1a var. @F 22 (V 39, p. 508) the éyet-amulet. 

el, abbrev. ts 4¢ (D 17) figure, image. 


Pde tisw stick (n.). 
JAlO 4-sps, a tree and a spice. 


elo var. det. » ¢é¢i crush, trample down. 
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DB var. Qo way ending 2nd plur. c. old 
pert., § 300. 

& ¢w later form of = ¢w, dep. pron., see 
tw below. 

& ¢w indef. pron., one, Fr. om, §§ 39. 47; after 
various particles, § 47; uses, § 47, Ops. ; 
as subj. to ~+infin., § 333; appended to 
infin. as subj., p. 230, n. 6; in anticipatory 
emphasis before Sdm-tw, unique ex., Add. 
to § 148, 1, p. 424; forming pass. of sdm-f, 
§ 39; of Sdm-n:-f, § 67; of other forms of 
suffix conjugation, § 410; in supposed 
pass. of rel. forms, § 388; in £7-tw sdv-tw-f, 
§ 239; in &r-tw Sdm-tw-f, § 242; in &r-tw 
one says, § 436; treated as m., § 511, 5. 

& tw this (obsolescent), sing. f., § 110; con- 
struction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
XS] ¢wy, later form of tw, §§ 110-13. 

A yh fw-2, A— tw, etc., pron. compound, §1 24. 

of\ 4 4w: (A 30) claim, obj. (something), 2 
from (someone); det. {ys poor man, in- 
ferior. 

o£) yf} éw? support (vb.), support oneself. 

ass { ¢wr (T 19) reed (?). 

2 Sq] ¢w(r)z (T 19) be pure. 

o S84 ¢wr show respect, obj. or 47 for, cf. too 
tr below. 

A] dw (A 53) 1. (be) like, 2 (someone); statue; 
stwt make resemble, 7 (someone, some- 
thing); 2. (be) fair, appropriate; 3. be 
assembled. 

© ¢@ (D 1) head, chief; beginning (of year, 
season, morning); ¢f xfr good beginning ; 
hry-tp chief, chieftain; 7p det. ¥} with 
numeral, x persons; ¢p-hr-mast, tp-r, ip-rd, 
tp-hsb, see under mist, etc.; v-tp, r-tp- 
into presence of, §178; 47-¢p on behalf 
of, §178; ¢f-m in front of, in the direction 


of, §179; ©  prep., poey § 173; tp-me 
accompanying, §178; =" ¢-¢ conj., be- 
fore, §181; ©, ¢y (T 8) who, which, is 
upon, § 80; first, § 263; first (month), 
§ 264; 28-8! tpyw-c those of former 
S\— “pyw-t; those 
the living; ©6 ¢f¢ first 


times, the ancestors ; 

upon earth, 

quality oil. 
4A ¢f2 (D 19) sniff, breathe in. 


a COO GRC Nee 


= ple Cavern, 
hole (of snake, Nile). 


—. ¥, also © se Ff; that (yonder), sing. f., 
§ 110; construction of, §111; meaning 
Of Si T2. 


Ye, see under ],° ¥ z¢ father. 

<— Sh fxn orphan. 

Os Tfnt, the goddess Teféne(t), Gk. -Adyus, 
P- 435. 

ee 95) sledge. 

y= f), see under Jém. 


yx \\] 4% (U 15) be complete, perfect, be 
closed, § 342; old perf., complete, § 317; 
émw det. #9 the totality (of mankind). 
yx \\ “mt negative vb., §§ 342-4; 346-50 ; 
nature and origin, § 342; uses analogous 
to those of wun, § 346, end; position of 
subj., § 343; foll. by infin. replacing earlier 
sdm-f or 
sdm-n:f form of, in main clauses, § 346; 


negatival complement, § 344; 


in questions for specification, §§ 346, 1; 
495, end; in double negatives, § 346, 3; 
after 7%, § 346, 4; after &,§ 346, 5; in 
subordinate cls., § 347; virt. noun cls., as 
Obj4- $347,155 as pred. of pw, 8347, 2; 
virt. cls. of time and condition, § 347, 3; 
of purpose, § 347, 4; after preps., § 347, 5; 
in Sdmt-f form after preps., § 408; after 
PADD): 


6; as negation of infin., 
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(asi 4 


§ 348 ; sdmty-fy form and rel. 
forms, § 397; in pass. Sdm:f form, § 424, 2 


in parts., 


in Sdm-fr-f form, § 432; summary, § 350. 
fF var. y.1 4m (O 38) in obscure title Ary tm. 
om var. SRF 4m (from tm7?, V 19; 

Aa 6) mat. 
th tis, Sie tes AOS 

§ 111; meaning of, §112; see too ¢z below. 
tn dep. pron., 


construction of, 


later form of = fn, see tu 
below. 

‘tw suffix-pron. and dep. pron., later form of 
m= -t1, see tn below. 


|". 4u¢ she of, § 111, Oxs.; see too ¢? above. 

2 YK in, 2 oD) tnw, see tn, tnw below. 

= UPR fnz (A 19) (be) old, decrepit. 

2 Sy) tnbé shrink, recoil. 

_.4 XK tum go astray; stum lead astray. 

2 ISN 6 tum beer-jug. 

__{o varr. det. fo, {o tv (M 4. 5. 6) season, 
time. 

= {4 tr, varr. \, o{ ty, encl. part., forsooth, 
I suppose, § 256 ; 
§ 491, 3; see too pir ree 

214 & (A 30), var. 2H A 
respect for, awe of, cf. ae above; 
tryt, see under df? below. 

mgr thi (D 56) wander, transegress, disobey 
(command); cause to wander. 

Wat c2uz, see thnt below. 


et 42 (U 41) plummet. 
eo ¢Zi (W 22) be drunken; ¢éw drunkard. 


in questions, pray, 


Zz (§ 279), show 
sdf? 


oJ 726 immerse, soak. 

<6 f| abbrev. {) 44 (O 25) obelisk. 
ase st be missing, stray, 7” from. 

~ x3 £3, smash, crush. 


 ee( Oe) ‘sce 


ews * t33, Var. 


(2 4 


—» ~ thn (be) near, m to; approach, obj. (some- 
one); s¢kx bring near. 
— ||” ¢ks pierce, penetrate. 


SF tke attack, violate (frontier). 


s—> 7(V 13) 

=> /, often original of M.E. = ¢; sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa- 
ism, §19, Oss. 2; form with tick = (V 14) 
found sometimes in hieratic and hiero- 
glyphic of Dyn. XI in words where the 
old value ¢ persisted. 

s= -t, later « -/, suffix-pron. 2nd sing. f., thou, 
thee, thy, § 34. 

* > var. Fj Zé table (for food). 

ts, t2 (G 47) nestling, child. 


Eso £2 (N 33) pellet. 
2 }22 abbrev. 72 few (P 5), wind, air, breath; 


&t-tiw, see under ~, G4. 


bg We 4y (D 53) man, male. 

Es 7H Le(y) vizier, p. 43, n. 2. 

7 wo, ef take, gird ons 2, rob; 2s A 24 
tswt theft. 

£5 S\ Jes £26¢ loan (of corn). 


ERNT Lm be veiled; t:m hr x show in- 
dulgence to (someone); m:m det. T 
clinging dress (for girls); det. = foreskin. 

Eso “7 (Aa 19) fasten, make fast; L7r¢ 
det. 2, cabin. 

= fw, later & ¢w, dep. pron. 2nd sing. m., 
thou, thee, §43; == $° ¢w# old indep. pron. 
do., used very rarely also for f., §64, with 
Oss. 

QP var. Pyr. Jo 26¢ (S 33), later aJoQ 267, 
sole (of foot), sandal; 46 be shod; dw 
sandal-maker. 

s=$- ¢m3-¢ with powerful arm, epithet of 
Horus or king. 
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st? varr. SoM, AL fm: (V 19; Aa 6) 
cadaster (?); kind of land (?). 

==} yi Zh (O.K.), var. J Xf)B2 Zinkw, 
Libyan(s). 

=| H fms (Yi ae Pyr.) red; ie as tmsu 
hurt, injury. 


~. £#, Spurious archaistic writing for ° ¢z, 
sing. f., this, see ¢z above. 


oth latere 


tn, dep. pron. 2nd sing. f., thou, 
thee, § 43; very rarely used for suffix- 
pron. = /, § 43, Ops. 2. 

wen ‘tn, later mm -¢x, suffix-pron. and dep. pron. 
2nd pl.c., you, your, §§ 34. 43; rare var. 

mmm twin, § 43, OBS. 2; 
se -tny dual, early obsolete, you, your, § 34. 

~_@ Ln, This, town near Girga in Upper 
Egypt. 

= WW) 2vé2 (T 14, O.K.) throw-stick (?). 

“| & f%, var. | a tn, where ?, whence ?, 
§ 503; ~ fa whither ?. 

Mee Kc alt Gk A (Gea 1D), Latetane nee etaice 


up, distinguish, 7 over (others), Zé out 


na 


as dep. pron. 4 


of (a number); s¢zz, almost synonymously; 
tnt distinction, difference. 

OB) tnw, later © oS) XY] txw, number 
(n.); foll. by noun, each, every, § 101; 
r-tnw-sp every time that, foll. by sdm-/, 
§ 181; ¢xw,do., see Add. p. xxviii; fwe 
number (n.). 

—=}}eR, Lunt Tjenene(t), goddess worshipped 
at Hermonthis. 

= iseu) cui, rare var. = ¢wtt (Aa 11); 
baldachin, raised platform for throne. 

= 0& trp, species of goose. 

=={") in draw near (to fight), Ze with. 

=} fio. (S15. 16.17, O.K.), later Typ". , | , 2222, 
var. |} Tif: ¢2u2, fayence, glass. 

22° Thnw (T 14; N 18) Libya; fif'coe ) #4 Z2nw 
Libyans. 


4H 
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—— a 


jig thh exult; thw, thhwt exultation, 
§ 287. 

by tse (5.22) knot, vertebra; ~ ¢°, 25, var. Pye. 
oe 22, tie, bind, arrange: Zs0gew, see 
under sk; — 4) ¢s saying, utterance; ésw 
det. yh commander ; ¢s¢ det. F hill. 

=| var. det. ;) ¢i (V 14; U 39. 40) raise, lift, 


recruit (vb.); rise, mount (vb.); ¢s2 mm 
=) 


feel resentment at, blame; ¢sw¢ det. |"- 


complaints; see too we¢s, stsw above. 
= 44 sm (E 14) hound. 


= A var. det. = ¢¢f overflow, pour forth. 


= «2 (V 13, Pyt.) fetterer (2). 


c= @ (D 46) 

= d, often replaces earlier “Y d, § 19. 

| hand, to be read drt, see there. 

@®qo var. kK ast (dwt, N 14. 15) netherworld. 

— var. = ple— adriw (N 18, p. 507) loin- 
cloth. 

=RIPN?, 5 (M 43) figs 

al yy ai(r) (T 12; § 279), abbrev. wr}, 
originally dv, subdue, suppress. 

\, +2 di, see under rdi above. 


=| lo dyt, see under wd. 
'''&" diwt a set of five, § 260; S=- yh d(éw)e 


field-labourers. 

| "Sogh diwt var. ''''\logh,|, ayt shriek, cry 
(n.), cf. dwt below; later '''' 
placed by c (V 11). 

* \\o dw? morning, to-morrow; rise early, 7 + 
infin. to do (something), § 163,10; kK 5 
dwiyt, var. k Iwo ¢wst (N 14), morning ; 
KY Vato det. dw? (A~ 30, 4) sadore 


(deity) in the morning; dww¢ adorations; 


is here re- 


dw: ntr praise (i.e. thank) god, x for 
(someone). 
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sad 


=aGB/ dw stretch out. 


= 14) dws, see dws below. 

=J|éa db (E 25) hippopotamus. 

==] abi stop up, block (vb.); cf. db: below. 
= J" var. =~ don (F 46) go round; ddnw 


circle, circuit; —«, also with =, dbu 
(O 39; F 48) deben-weight, of about 91 
grammes, § 266, 4. 

= Ji dh) dh beg for, request (vb.); dbhw re- 
quest (n.), requirement; ==7,, , dbAt-htp 
the requisite offerings, full menz of offer- 
ings. 

|S Vb ap (F 20) taste (vb.); dp taste (n.). 

<e Lp Dep, part of the Delta town of Buto. 

sek apt ship, boat; ~ck dpt-ntr (P 1) god’s 
ship, divine bark. 

a | apy crocodile. 

= (ss dm (T 30) (be) sharp; det. 4) dm 
pronounce, 7z name (of someone); amt 
abbrev. >> knife. 

= 55 dm (M 36. 38) bind together. 

=|» dmi (§ 270, Oss.) touch, arrive at; ac- 

det. abode, town; sdmi 
attach, annex (one place), # to (another). 

M1 dmd (S 23), O.K. dmd, unite; old perf., 
entire (§ 317); var. abbrev. = (Y 1) total 
(n.). 

= &n cut off (heads, etc.). 

lich} dné (V 11) dam off, restrain; dit det. 
cy dam (n.); for C8 4)! see under diw7. 

me Ankh (H_ 5), O.K. duh, wing. 

js dus (U 32) (be) heavy; dvs-é6 reticent. 


Chuey 77 tor 


= dr remove, quell, drive out. 


~~, 4rp (D 39) offer food, x to; feed (some- 
one). 

= =, rf (Aa to) writing (n.). 

Ta . © dknt (D 1) forehead; dhnx ¢ touch 


——eeA 


ground with forehead; dx promote 
(someone), 7 to (a rank). 

=|%& dh (be) low, lowly; sd det. = bring 
low. 

==°% dhr (be) bitter; det. € (F 27) hide, 
leather. 

=_5 ds (W 22) beer-jug, beer-measure, § 266, I- 

=| ds (T 30) knife; det. S flint. 

a=" ar (G 27; Add. p. XxVili) flamingo. 

==" dsr (G 27) (be) red; dirt det. m the 
Red land, the desert; det. and abbrev. 
YY (S 3), the red crown of Lower Egypt; 
det. & (W 11. 13) red pot. 

= adkr (D 51) press (?), move, expel. 

2 ~~ abbrev. — dérw (D 51) fruit. 

w i var. det. gh dg (A 4) hide (trans. and 
intr.); sdg, var. [BAW sde(s), hide 
oneself, ~ from ; conceal (x from); det. = 
hidden place or thing. 

“ag = var. det. = dgi (D 4. 5) look, # at; see. 

2 b®, =e Daw, see Daw below. 

— 4 Ddwn Dedwen, a Nubian god. 


Se 10) 


*\ d, often original of M.E. = d; sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa- 
ism, § 19, Ops. 2. 

*) at body, self; if dt-/, see under 7p above ; 
n adt-f his own. 

‘ay at (N 17) estate; 
above. 

‘a\ at (N 17) eternity. 

LW @ (U 28) fire-drill. 

LIN, & stretch forth, (arm 7”). 


| WW~ex G2 ferry across (trans. and intr.); @92 ¢ 
(—|) 7 interfere with, lit. cross land to; 


det. #4 serf(s), cf. nat 


=| v-ds¢ in return for, corresponding to, 
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J IN4YSS dey, trans- 


§180; | Wy az, var. 


gression, Sane 
LIN 24 

I) NS? sdzy-kr, same sense. 
L,7, at, see under wa? above. 


Slit = 


LIN 44h aeés contend, Zac with; avis disput- 
ant. 


LINQ, des, an unidentified plant. 
LIN SNPS! demw youths, troops, generations. 


azy-hr divert onself, amuse oneself; 


LN varr. det. 4), S aerw need, re- 
quirement. 

IES Beky Djahy, a name for Phoenicia. 

[2° possible varr. @, ™ att (?) (Aa 8; O 49) 

estate. 

=> hifi] ddw (O 27) hall of audience. 

| \® abbrev. © ga? (D 1) head. 

lL Ne6 adrw (W 24) pot. 

Jos # dzd:t (Aa 8) magistrates, assessors. 

DPILINE dast harp. 

*\)4 de (M 3, n. 5) spear (vb.), harpoon (fish). 

Sap at (P 

Je? debt charcoal. 


“\ {Yj var. det. { dem (S 40. 41) dyam-sceptre, 
of spiral shape. 
1§\e varr. fm, py dem (S 4o. 41. 12. 14*) 


Lis 
aN 
aN 


c— 


— 


5) storm. 


fine gold. 
=\)A var. det. } dex (T 14; M 3) seek, search 
out. 


‘4 dw (N 26) mountain. 

om 3. dw (be) bad, evil; sad (of heart); dw¢ 
evil, sadness. 

o4 S~f dwi call (someone); cf. too dzwt above. 

ma S| dws, var. =| 4h dws, malign (someone), 
x to (another). 

&J = dbt (G 22) brick. 

A JR, db:w (T 25) floats. 


Pg 
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>) d 

A J4 @0: (T 25) 1. clothe, adorn; 2. var. =J 
4 WA] dé: replace; v-dé: instead of. 
§ 180; db:sw payment, bribe. 

A J& db; stop up, block (vb.), cf. dbz above. 

A Je Dé: Edfu, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

} go (D 50) finger; finger-breadth, as measure 
= 3, cubit, § 266, 2; JQ dort (S 20) signet- 
ring; fp 3s dbew reproach, lit. a finger- 
pointing. 

| doe 10,006, § 259; construction of, § 262. 


var anaes) (G 
Starrmtii: 2DCES(?), 
above; sdf? equip with provisions, pro- 
vide, m with; s¢/2 tryt (2 \o{4 Ss) swear. 

Noi 2d (D 12) pupil (of eye). 

m=AY( dud (F 2) rage (vb. and n.). 

peerdte varus 072 (1) 46.47),also: | cet, 
hand; en (of elephant); |] O=,| st-drt 
the way to act, how to handle things. 

2 dr (M 36) end, aux. vb. foll. by old perf. 
§ 316; by Sdmn-f, § 483, 1; asadv., at an 
end, § 205, 1; © Ss drw end, limit (n.); 
int drw reach boundary (of a country). 
=> 5 rdr/f entire, § 100, 1; 2b-7-dr, 
see under #b above ; 3 = d7-r end. (n.); 


42) provisions ; 
see under /¢p 


as adv., originally, long ago, § 205, 3; 
dr-t-r right down to, §179; © dr prep., 
since ; as conj., since, before, until, § 176 ; 
dr-ntt since, because, § 223; BYP! 
drtyw those of yore, the ancestors. 

2 ilar, later var. 8.) > 
wall (?). 

2 ls dri (L.E.) (be) hard, firm; adv. (Dyn. 
XVIII) hard, stoutly. 

5 by drw side (of body, chariot, etc.). 


B®), drwy colour (n.). 
# late vara a) Gra) 21) leaf, (of tree): 


a(r)i(t), wall, enclosure 
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© 5 drdri foreigner, foreign. 

} fl varr. NBR, F, 94 Dowty (G 26; C 3; 
X 2) the ibis-god Thoth, Gk. @av0. 

‘TQ as: with suffix-pron., -self, by (him-)self, § 36. 

4] dsr (D 45) set apart, clear (a road); be 
private, holy; dsv Apt, see under Aft; 
yyw 73-dsy the Sacred Land, i.e. the 
necropolis ; dsrw privacy. 

* dd say, think; foll. by Sd¢-/, §184; by infin., 
§ 303; abbrev. in TQ, see under maw; m 
dd namely, as follows, § 224; dd (saying) 
that, § 224; ddw n-f called, introducing 

.), f. ddt ms; sdd det. & 
relate, converse, Z7¢ with. 

ft! dd (R 11) ded-column. 

f= ddi (be) stable, enduring; ff abbrev. ff 
dd¢ stability, duration. 

fi 2 Dat Tell er-Rub‘a, Mendes, a Delta 
town. 

fie Daw, varr. de, =e Ddw (§ 289, 1), 
Abusir Bana, Busiris, a Delta town. 


A var. det. © daz (Aa 2) (be) fat. 
NJ ddo sting, incite. 

Nit wm ddft (I 14) snake. 

US, ¢dh imprison. 


second name (m 


Worps or DoustruL READING 
< »* (D 4) eyes, see under é7#. 
TT (D 
OY (F 45; N 41) vulva, see under éd¢. 
+.) |] (M 23) be king, see under xsw. 
k (N 13) half-month festival. 


23) three-quarters, see under mz. 


D,;,(N 34) copper, see under 4% and Amt. 
AS (O 


@® (S 19) treasurer, see under sdzyé. 


35) in quest of, see under sd-¢w, 


{q (T 19) sculptor, see under guw4. 


736 Var. 2g (Aa 8; N 24) estate, see under ait. 
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A adze fle\ 
A, omitted, § 21; later “Jim § 262, I. affair: state of —s Ip\\J 
abandon _J¥P var. SEA after KSA $178; \O, =O, 9S § 178; 
abide &, {< * $5165, 10, 
able, oe eh foll. by Sdm:f, § 184, 1. afterwards \\S, A § 205, 2 
abomination J$2. again KJ AIT Polly § 263: 
about @ § 165, 7. against > § 163, 9. 
above * , §79. age: old — (Ad 
absence: in the — of \S= § 178. aged |X Sh, 2 UR 
absent oneself = j aggressive, be \— 
abundant #4 agreeable, be {\\J 
Abydus {J'§ alabaster X__, var. 8 
accept 42% alight (vb.) & Yvan 
accompany #/A all a 
accompanying \S_4§178; ®=27 § 178; one allow @ vat, . af var. 4 
who accompanies |+W\3_4 alone, be =, S~ 
accordance: in —with 8° §169, 2; 24 §170,2; | also & var. 3% §205,1 
N= § 180. altar \4¢e 
according as > § 163, #1 (Z); J) § 170, 5 (4); among ff. §174, 2; NW §178. 
£2°¢ 160,60 (0). | amount 6} 
according to J) § 170, 2; $2 § 169, 2. amulege vat. \' 
accordingly 2) § 205, 1; Se® § 205, 1. Amin |= 4 
accurate, be Aff amuse oneself [|] KY? 
accusation f— bs amusement ||, VY 
accuse [le 4) an, omitted, § 21; later jlo § 262, I. 
acquainted: become — with “sj ancestors 9-"49 
act = andy omitted, §§ 30; 91, 1; * SOT, 19 105.6 ; 
added to % § 165, 8. | el NOLES tae gy Agee 
addition: in — to \ FB -% § 178. anew { 5? ] 
address S=34h angry, be \S, Fr, AY 
adore x} angalse “4 
adorn [9], A JI; be —ed, S&S announce [2 4}, [=*s* 
advantageous, be & 2 anoint S&f.0, =o} 
adversary ,© < Sy, | & bo Sh another =|] m., = f., § 98. 
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answer }—= Jx4h 
antiquity [| >&, Ke 
Anubis |"7 $34 
anxious: be — about -, 
hiv <7 $40, 


ING 


anyone, after ee Be, § 102. 

ayy I 92,02 1035 Sia, 2 GOs. 
apart from © &.— var. ** § 179. 

appear 2 

appearance in glory ©" ~ 

appoint Fg, =3 inj 

apprehension ° |), 

approach “A, =, [6 R(MHh4, Sa 
apron allen 

are |® §§ 29. 117. 

arise §-7" 

jen Als eh 

army  # var. Kou 
around ff \\® § 172, 2. 


aroura 


arm 


Svat — 
arrow S|, Q-= 
as {\ § 162, 6. 11; — well — 2) § 170, 3; 


— when Ql § 170, 5 (a). 


ascend 2s var. — = 

Asia i= 

Asiatic "_S\ ) Se var. )SX¥B; —s Fre) B4 
ask Tog}; — for =Ji—s} 

ASS es eh 

assent (vb.) wo Var. 2. 

assessors |) °° #. 

assuredly “Ki §§ 119, 6; 236; Of § 253. 
Asyat < 


at, of time > § 163, 3; of place % § 165, 1 
at all (ea § 205; 1 

attach — a 

attack %, Sh 

attend to m7) 


attendant eR 
Atum =. {\ 4 var. (2,4 
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audience chamber §5..)7 
authority: under the — of =z, § 178. 
avaunt (from) % #*}4 § 313. 

Kei 1) 


Baboon |S 
back | Bit» G2 
bad JI 


baker —# 


balance 44 9, $x] AG; (ofaccounts) J 7, 

bald S=y 

bandage (vb.) So4 var. ©; (=o 

bank (of river) J=Js, JS, So 

barge SZ 

bark, sacred } {ye 

barley ;® 

basket 

Baste(t) {f= 

battlefield © If 7 

be @ _. § 107; — not —h\ § 342. 

beam, wooden & \ S— 

bear (a child) (4) var. 4 

beat {4, ws 

beautiful {=, ec 

beauty 244 var. %: 

because ~~» § 164, 9; © § 165, IT; 
$223. 

because of *'§ 165,99 Ss ize 

become # 

Beduins (XJ e—) 

bee 7 

Deere 

beer-jug "5 § 266, 1. 

beetle 4) 

before (prep.) (= §178; KS, —~ 4, S24 
§ 2785. 27 Clee ys bos een 

before (adv.) gi" SJ §205,1; \m, 2 

§ 205, 2 


i, 
» 


(vb. and n.). 


ee 


>= Ba. 


a 
1 


ac? 


Seca 


(ulphecaete ioe 


mnt De, 
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beg = Jig 

beset. a 

begin =3 \i, 

beginning from =8]\\—~{\ § 179. 

behalf: on — of ¥* $178, 

behind #\9 § 172, 1. 

behold KS, AZ, NOEs § 234. 

behold (vb.) 2&f=s, <P) f=, Guenm 

belly =; 

belonging to = §§ 86; 114, 1. 2; he belongs 
to SL § 114, 2; belongs to me, thee, 
etc. FUN, ARM $114, 4; Sak 
var. mm; & §114, 3; what belongs to 
someone or neeciure ae 

belongings {Xo 5, IT 

bend $=" 8,; — the arm 4,f— 

beneath © § 166. 

beneficent —%] 

beneficial, be © 

bequeath Neo var. Ih 

beside (near) ,,——,.*% | $178. 

besides © §2%— §179; oeg § 178. 

Peaprintle Le nan 

best, the |, oo 

between +)X¢; also —=+4, \+N $177; 
between .... and —S,).... => § 180. 

beware (lest) & BS $F 8184; 338.3; Sahl, 
MIG) $8313; SITY, ORY 
§ 338, 3. 

beweep >= \\f 

bind: — (things) —<*4, 4A; — (person) 
san AH 


— together => 9, 
bird KL & 


birth Alea give ae ht a 
bite (vb.) ° 4h 

bitter Se 

black, be AK 

Black Land, ie. Egypt Ag 
blind, be T= 


coo 


block up AJ 14, Ve 
blood 


aed 


boasting —J<C 4} 

boat > sek ; without a — &.x 
body 2) Mots 
bolt | > 

bone alld 

book =>, =; 
boon: a — which the king gives 1 2 | p. 170. 
booth | M1 

born to, m. flo, f. fF § 361. 

bottom SS, \s 

boundary 5 \y. 

bow (n.) 21, fy 

bow down AA AQ var. [Ko SR 
bowman ~. )¥8 

box, OSes 
brand (vb) 30 
brave, be 44 
bread 28 

breadth $/8], fle\v 
break [4 var. [> <P Ace Ax 
breast. oy in ee 

breath 77% 

breathe [I[l"a, le 

brewer Wy var. =Ph 

brick: 

brigand FX — 

bright, be {6} 

brightness [RUS 8, 

brilliance OS 8, 

bring J § 289, 3; [= *s*; — nigh [pa 
brink &~ 

broad, be $[SJ 

bronze {#5}, ° 
brother | 
brow V 


(| 


bud AJ JS 
build {jf var. HM; edl4 


— of men 2: # 


= aval 


var. 12. 
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bull 2% varr. 4, 4 p.172; fighting — bey 


bulwark Ali, 


burden (vb.) 7744 var. §— 
burden (n.) WG Sar, 
burn oN 


bury 4h{= 
bush J®Heru 


business YY 2 


but (prep.) \y/ }°Y § 179. 
but (enel, part.) L0 § 254. 
butler o S$, [438 


by (of agent) |! §§ 30. 168; © § 39. 167, 3; 


— (of measurement) = § 
means of {\ § 162, 7. 
Byblus “GW \ & 
O 


163, Be bars 


Cake XK RAS ANT STR 


calenlates sot J 

Calis i 

ail 9: 18, 
called (of names), m. SZ” 
canal =| 

candle jy{} 

capture ff DY 4 

care: in the — of ® | -—*? 
careful “QS? var. 
careless, be KK US 
carpenter (vb.) af 

carry FH4, B=] 
carrying .@>§ 160. 

carve gS} 

case: is it the — that....? 1 
eastle [J — 


cat QUSK 
catch fc ; — fish [f¥ KWH 


Cattle, a 


ate 
| 8 
cauldron &Pov var. SO 
— 
cause , ,, 42 § 70. 
B4| i (es a 
cavern 25 tay 


a 


al S377, 3 


cease J Ja, p¢a, 24, Bi; make to — 
cedar <= (properly ‘ pine’) [yl 
centipede , 2< ih= 


cessation {_J®” 
- audience — 557,,.)02 


on? 


chamber ~~ 
channel 7 _ 


chantress 4] lo var. 

chapel “57, UAE 

character: good — (3, JIE 4 

charge 15%; in the — of K, 47 $178; 
chariot &—= +3 a leat 
charm \ SN * 

chattels { Roh F | 


chatter (vb.) an — 
chief (adj.) “% var. |; 2 


oN Es 

chief (n.), chieftain —?, (ash, SSR, 2 ® 
child SA var. AY; MA; IAA; SP 
childhood "3"~ & 

chisel 55 var. \G 

Chnum g{\ S*) var. oF 

choicest, the [> S*> 

choose |; 
circuit % oS— 

circulates Anes 

cistern % \\ 

city? © 

clay [S28 

clean, be (J === 

clear: — (a canal) =t4 ; — (the road) YJ 


clever 2.4%, £349 ‘a 
close ©\o 

closed, be = {AJ 

cloth {7 

clothe A Jj, } J{l-; — oneself 2S 
clothes § Jiri 


clothing. —"*)]) vars |i 
cobra (=2 

cofin 4i{ pe 
collar $/S@ var. © 


os 
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collect [fC], 14 Wsal 


column {1,7 >, $8; hall of —s §445 var. 


Sa PTO 


come A, Jl» § 289, 2; as imper. \\q~a var. 


Ayla § 336. 
comfortable: make oneself — [{\\$ 
coming forth (n.) 2a 
command jf, =i, SAA—) 
commander — 4, K soe 
common people & |-8 
commoner * [ly 
Companion, Sole (title) [lf<4 
company: in the — of {U7Jv § 178. 
complete, be aQ\d, ANI. 
complete (adj.) 
completion af [4 
complexion |4-y 
conceal TINT 4 
conceive =f} 
concern (n.) &', (spd 
concerning % §165, 7; (speak) — = § 163, 6 
condition [s.{\j]; be in good — = 
confine 3S, 
consisting of \\ § 162, 5. 
constrict BL WF AS, 


t ef s 
construct ©). *, 


Pied 


a 
Welle = 


construction U § 
content, be UJ, == 
control (vb.) © 4°, var. S44; 2TH 


controller =>, } var. =} 


conversant, be —|4\ J 
converse 7,3), | 34 


convey by water % 

cook <{} 

cool: be — aj Jif; make — flaJ Jf} 
cool (adj.) aJff 

copper pS firme D5, 

Coptus 3J ie 


copulate “= 


=5, QU si, =A S1 § 100; 
ee 8 314: 


copy (n.) =H] 
cord 8s, Wows 
corn X1;2 


corresponding to 8° § 169, 4. 

counsel [| 83}; take — 

court (in temple or palace) S/&R{ 

cowardly, be 3s 

create [| @, a.5)j var. z>)NY¥] 
or 

cross | \\+e 


corps {13 
COnpse 54 
council | te 
Toto BA 
count { {J S542. 
country, Ul\- var, (ll; ==; foreign; — 24 
courtier [7 Sy var. If; —s 2.\heoph #, 
cow (ios, 27; —s Ua 
Cfatt tis 
craftsmanship {2 
Crete =] %u 
crew 4) # 
crime & Os, JA Ss 
crocodile \\ | > 
crown: — of Osiris }.. ¢?; blue— 8; 
— of Upper Egypt fed var. J; $Id; 


7 — of Lower Egypt =~ &/ 
Ys “ANY the double — {SY 
ee =¥, 2 non [var. &. 


re EAL 
cry out [J{—$} 

cubit’” $266, 2: 

cultivate eJISS, flu rw} 
cultivated lands eJ/,7, var. 2, 
curb $273; 

curse [ {34h 


Cusae ()1§ varr. Hi, 2] |!e 
Cush > ]\m 


eye aera) 


custom 
cut: — off IS aa — down (trees) 


=) pie 
=A AS vers S 


41 
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D desire (vb.) 4h, U4, Y 

Dagger J@WABLRD destine #3 fj 
daily (Zo destroy [, EAS. SIA. M4, 
dam =e" ov 
dam off =(c determine \ XY §§ 184, 1; 303. 
damage (vb.) {33s device U§ 
damage (n.) Ss& devise > 4} 
dance (vb.) eJ% dew |\\% 1 var. hr 
dance (n.) 4_Jaad diadem 
dappled [fJ# var. die KS, var. B~ 
darkness! = Ss) difference =) Yor > 
daughter @¥ difficult —a Wd, ands 
dawn (vb.) pe dig =i. 
day —,o var.®; ™ So; (indates) o pl. [I[S°,; dignitary |} 4 var. 4%; Sa 

pass tee —So> dignity |} 4 
day-time U}o, 2 Bo var. dim, be 4/3 
dazzling, be |f-— if diminish e Jx 
dead Ke, var. AS disaffected F—=V&, 
deat U7] , .. 2 disagreeable, be all~{3s 
death Kf, var. 8; LS; le discreet — 1 }7 
deben, a weight of 91 grammes, ~~ = var. 3 disease [SS TAVIS 

§ 266, 4. disk (of sun) | 
decease 7 4 disobedient, be _J= 4 
deed disobey GSA 
deep, be yj dispatch (n.) >< 
deteat 0 , dispel 3% 
defective }=y var. TW dispose of (kill) —.°— 
delay $=" & 4 var. PIA § 352. distinguish —)¥Z, |= Ye] 
deliver (in child-birth) {(h) 4 district $Y, BIOS svar. fs 
Delta Sidhe divide 21) M Sa 
demolish [l*mty divine: be — [=> 
Denderah 4". ® diwan | Wifi 
depart ?S\\A do <=; —not +> § 345; — not (imper.) \ 
department => §340; have —ne in the past 02¢ \ § 484. 
departure 7 \\ 4 doctor 57} 
depth P= dog aba, Mis 
deputy “oSyh domain =), 52), 1; 
descend m\” donkey — 4 
desert SiS, MY, Ly door —_, ~, [Jx XG; double —s BV 


610 


D 


door-keeper \j— 

double (vb.) aJ= 

down: — to [= \je—, B-“=—, S—§ 179; 
go — Ma 

downstream: fare — © x 

drag JofS,, [SINY var. 

dragoman 77 var. (>4h 

draw nigh a, Fda, Sa, es 

dread ©.) 7 

dream =| $°}-= 

drink [$8 ~=4) 

drive: — away =f; — out =4 

drown =\f m= 

drunken, be 36 

duck ~ & 

due (n.) 2°° 

durability {2 var. 7 

duty Voy 

dwell U x8 


E 
Bach oe) var. oS) Ki § 10r; =—rone 


4— em § 103. 

ear f\)® 2 var. 9; —s 229 

earlier (adv.) ff)" } § 205, 1. 

earth. 

Earth-god & J 4 

ease lA, 

eastern #J\ 

eat $A varr. +8, 48, SHA 

ebony yw» 

edges 

educate =34 

efficient —$ 

egg | Pio 

Egypt A\@, S| {e; Upper — }°y"= var. 
1; Lower — lM var. 

elder | X23) var. [R; — of the portal [& var. 
INM$uqls 
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elephant {_J S37 
Elephantine {J $&, var. 3 


embalm ['eod, Do 
embalmer S5§ 


embrace {2(), 2.10 

emit (sound) SS4h 

emmer J~¥ 

empty, be [P&S 

empty out (#¢ body) |{= 
encircle &—= var. % 8 
eticlose (4%) <5 = 
encounter 5A 

end (vb:) 2 $$ 316; 483, 1: 
end (n.) s®, 3 == 

endow [Gi 

endue ${\ 

endure f{j, =] 

enduring fff 

enemy 2%, 2 den, 21D (0% 


engendered by, m. =, f. “& § 361. 


enjoyment, have © “4 
ennead ©! 
enter $4 


entire > 5 =, QU SyeH, =A § 100. 


entirely ~ [es var. =[l& § 205, 1. 


envelop |&aQ), = 
envious , 7 &, 
environment D>"; 
envoy Woiyh 

equal $f 

equip fi, HIJ«. SE 
erect (vb.) {1.6.4 
ergastulum “cq var. 
establish Ike, & 


os) <a 


2A 


are 


sj; be —ed =] 


estate ‘aj, 57a), 1°"; (property) +87°752 


eternally ‘ay, fof 
eternity ‘Q); }\ffo var. {fo 
Ethiopia > 


evening Sx" es hT 


E 


evening meal fl\loT | 
evening bark of the sun-god [|f 


everlasting (n.) ‘4) 


every J 


a hak 


aa 


everybody 4, o , = J} oo w re § 103. 
everyone >, JROM, LHF § 103. 


eS ne 
CVervinine “7 — 6-103 


evil: be wS3; — one ae 

evil (n.) JBIIS, WS 

exact, be “ffi 

exaggeration —2J\~ 4) 

examine j 2, {ll 2 ; — (a patient) f 4 var. uo 

excavate 28 \\t, 

exceedingly et § 205, 5. 

excellent | 4), 9], [as] 

except gents §1 179) APS? $1783 7S 
S178 | 3178. 

excess f®; in — of \FS § 178. 

exchange: in — for \s J § 178. 

excrement {/,°, 

exist Z SS 107° 113, 2. 

exorcise & 4h 

expect “- 4} 

expedition (military) & #, $44) 

explain ]c 4h 

extend AAS, ]=Ba 

extinguish S'S {i 


extol [f\IN 9, ANT 
extract =T} 


exultation m= %° 2 
eye *; sound — of Horus }) \4 ; — -paint 
eyebrows |<|= il. 


& 
mS 


ey 
Face’ * 
failing (n.) 2S 
faint J= fh 
fall MWA; — into (decay, etc.) (| Kee — 


falsehood © [=& 
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family SOWA, LL 
fan 737 
far: be — _* &.; f| yes as — 2s BS 


§179; >= § 180. 
fare: (upon river) |||Gek; northwards S$ ~x 
fare upstream, southwards /ffj"~ @& 
fashion (vb.) (i, sa— 
fat (adj.) VN 
father ~ ¥, J. ¥; 
fatten Pes hey 
fault 2S, 56 
-) L984 
favour (n.) he ay; ae 
fayence }}"- Tif: var. Tai, 
fear (vb.) @4h 


— of the god, a priestly 
[title, 74 var. | 


favour (vb 


fear (n.) 934, @ 4; through — of K@4h 
ae pt [§ 181. 
feeble, be "& 


enn, 


feed (trans.) | 
femur &a> 
ferry across | 
ferry-boat Sx 445. 

festal, make [lf J@ 

festival {| Jw var. @ 

fetch J 

few ina ‘ yom § 99. 

field KIc, C2, Me var. JEM 
fight A) 

figs—=NITP 1 

figure a] 

rit ae 

find <p \ 

fine linen 7-4 TP 

finger f:; (as measure) § 266, 2. 
finger-nail ——" = 

fire: Sol Sh ware 
firm, be J, —{e 
firmament JG=& 

first ® var. | §§ 80; 263, 1. 


1; —-drill [RX 
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fish —\\ = 

fisherman = sys 

flagellum G5 var. A 

flagstaff }7 

flame [3h 9 

fledgling 2s 

flee fa, Pefa, OKO 

flesh (BS, Fs" 

ni 

flock 13) 

flourish —6Sj, = of 

flourishing =SSJ 

flower %~& 

Ay (vb) =, oh 

fly (n.) EK 

follow ¥a; — upon (road) KH; as —s 
IAD § 224. 

follower })y8 

following (n.) ¥1%A, 

following after INS) § 178. 

food *# 0922), (SS, SJB OQ 

fool Si KB 

foot =f 

for »m § 164, 2; % § 165, 7. 

forasmuch as ?7” § 223. 

forehead UV, Foe 

foreign country & 


foreigner = Fy ¥j, 2B 


foreleg (of ox) 28x 


foremost © var. | § 80. 

foretell I=}, 

forget | \ © $i 

forgetful, be uy 38 

forgive sae 

form (vb) {STH4, id 

form (n.) {= a>). l= $f. 24s —s 
fot 

formerly Kr, A? HH}, Bh, 27 §205,2. 

forsake Jor var. JZ A 


forsooth = {4h varr. (, o{ §§ 256; 491, 3. 
fortification } >r 


wey 0 ae 
fortress 3.) Vat. eta; © KS 


fortunate bY, Las 
foster 3} 

found = =], (= Q 
foundation Q@= 

fowl | 2.®, var. 2 


fowler Q\)\ x8 


fraction = § 265. 

fraternize } 3} 

free [P& 

fresh, be JQ, SPX] var. Di 

friend © (fash; — (of the king) [If NK7¥8 


var. {lj 

from $162,551 §27o 8 102, 2, 
% § 165, 2.3; Mi § 174, 3. 

front 9; in — of \K~?, —=—, 2—7§ 178; Se 
STOOM ES (he. $1745 Rear Sas 
Kym $178; PS $179. 


fruit: — var. —,,) vegetables and — 24,9, 
[Oe 
full, be = [var. bo 


fuller (38 

fumigate >], 2. 

furious, be 59 

furnish 2 =, f 

further © 5 varr. © , | 2p § 2309. 


G 
Gallon {4;@ § 266, 1. 


garden (ff. ; — {| = 


Is? 


gardener U (Qy™) 38 var. 4 
garland $\ 

gate =e, UEta 

gather together [Gy 4s], Ie SVvoq 
gazelle ails 

Geb & Jif 

gentle, be —4 4) 

gifts Jobe var. 3,9 
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give “4 var., ,; /\ var. «1 § 289, 1; as imper. 
eee liter aye: 

glad, be — 44) 

gladden [am SJ¥; (with tidings) |p] IV 

gladness — $a], =] 07, 

glass JUST: var. Tai 

glorify [S.& 

glorious, be © & 


go WHA, ISLA, AJ; (imper.) (7a; 
— down m4; — forth 2»; —round 
ea hs = tO rest = = aip Een; 


— well with [=== §141; 


let — [ 4); 


cause to. —= up z=; one who, es 
after |4 Ne a 

goats | P7 

god ‘|: var. [4 


goddess [= 
gold ™; fine — {™ 
good, He eee 
good (n.) JSS 
S006 Gn Se, 
government 2 Wo 

gracious, be | $6 varr. (> NO, OM 
granary 2 o8 fi, 

granite —"O var. —S 

grapes (REP, 

grasp (vb.) KAWAKM 

grasshopper  U}\\ 

great, be 7) Yd, & 

greatly 7 Wd § 205,4; SS, § 205, 5. 
green, be J* 

greet LAS 

grey-haired la\ 

grind 7,44 

ground (n.) GY, 

grow —_ 6 

guard (vb.) & AST var. Sn 4 
guide [SJ\a 

gum ag{{e: 


o1l) 


H 
Ha (interj.) MR §§ 87. 258. 
Ha, god of the desert *> 
Repie se ee, 
habitation 27 
hail (interj.) ma] 4h § 258. 
hair 2, L- 
half 7 § 265. 
hall J Aff]; Sf&E]; — of columns | K— diff] 
hand = var. Bo; i the-——of Fy a7 
hand over |} var. [Ih 
hang up “6 = 
happen & 
happily 2 § 205, 4. 
happy, be (=, AK=OJ 
Harakhte 4 
hard stone = $8_ Qo 
harim 4° 4 varr. dg, 4; ea; 
harm $US, [sh var. feu] 
harp JP 
harsh, be >, ul 4} 
haste thee N77 


hasten [\ 4 

hate fA var. (HN 

have, §§ 114-15. 

he ~ §34; +$§43; 2 §64; + §64; h §128. 

head®, | \ J Ws; back of — # KX; —~-band 
[=t-y ; be at the — of +44 

head-rest S81 x 

health |"yJ 

healthy, be | “jj 

heaps ba, m 

hear 2\\ 

hearken to 2{\=—™ 

heart ¥, eo 


S 


g EJ 


heat — {i 
Neavele, 
heavy =e = B=) = 


o— 


fo 
heed ren Var, mina. 
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height oD; (hill) -LA™ 

heir x= 

Heke(t), goddess {48s 

Heliopolis {1g 

helper 757 ; 

her [1, —- §345 fl, 1 $43; AC INQYP § 113, 3 
Heracleopolis }° A” e 

herb WAR 

herd =". (=o%, [B5a! 


awn mown td? 


herdsman 4% varr. —|\o¥, 4 

here ae t= $205, 1. 

heritage SS 

Hermopolis &oSe@ , ==ohe@ 

heron % \& 

hers, of “"Q\\Qq § 113, 3. 

hew: — (stones) $4 

hey (interj.) |) fa» § 258. 

hide (vb) (2M, FMF (SRM 
hide (a:) hitva= <4 

high a\\}; —-priest 7]f 

hill aw 

hill-country “ 

hill-side 5) 

him ~ § 34; 4% § 43. 

hin, a liquid measure, "os § 266, 1. 
hind-quarters S}* 

hippopotamus = J&éa 


his § 34; 36 PA —§113,1; CUM] §113,3. 


Hittite land 8a yu 

ho (interj.) Ty 

hold fast “4 

holding ™ § 166, 2; — of land *C2 
holiday @ Sol, {Jw var. O 
holy, be 4] 

honey Ye, : | 

honour (vb.) 14} 

honoured | 4) 

hoof J* 

horizon &; belonging to the — ©} § 79. 


orl? 


horn —J\& var. w; =J&u 
horse [| SPa; pair of —s | 2 Po 
Horus {\ 


hot, be —~\ AQ, Anh 
hot breath 5(} 


hound ~\ 44 

hour &° xo var. Ko 

house §7, J 

how (with adj.) ¥* § 49. 

how ? (interrog.) 24%, §496; — much? 3& 
§ 502. 

however +¥%° § 254. 

Hu {>U3 

humble: man of — birth 4/[Sx38; this thy 
— servant 4“s#l \ p. 58, n. 1. 

hundred ¢ §§ 259. 261; — thousand 9 § 259. 

hunger (n.) § 4 4) 

hungry, be } 4 4h 

hunter: hippopotamus-— {fGe==}8 

hurt (vb.) {Q 

husband mQQ‘y° var. o |S 


I 


I yh 934; Dx $43; 5 $64; ch $124. 

ibex (@ § var. —— Aaek 

ibis oJ} 

idle, be & GA 

ido] 4 § 

if, omitted, §216; 4 §§ 150.151; —not +] 
§ 216, end. 

ignorant, be eX", SI AS 

ill, be fAS, S&S 

image 4 §, 3°97, oC; divine —“g'K\S var. 


qomediatelyss Nae Soa 


»1 1 $205, 3 
important 3s 

imprison )},S, 

in \ §162; being — |+\ § 79. 
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inasmuch as > 
S481, 
incense {J==,° 
incite Q Jss 
IMCHRE. cA 
indeed 4202075 
OMY § 253. 
indict |e 4) 
ADe4 


3223; Ge, 


b 


&,"” §249; | § 247; 


inhabitants © 
inherit a3 
inheritance Sa.& 

iniquity Ha} 

initiated, be JI 

inquire 7,4) ; — after the health of f, 27, 
inspection [I\2 S 


(Y=) 


instead of =f, _J}] § 180. 

instruction [J*x Ql 2 

interior AAo®c3 

interpret =< 4} 

introduce JI, ls in{ var. 
inundated, be | Wek, J—atm—3S var. 
inundation {7 #2; — -season > var. So 
irksome, be <1} 9, af{®& 

is | ® §§ 29.117. 

Isis jloyi 


island |~ 

at a= (m.) $34; f, — Uf.) $34; L$ 46s, 
§43; 2, | $64; ho $64; of § 128. 

its (m.) §34; [, — (£) § 34. 


ivory {J }4 


Jackal +, 

jar Jed. ty 

jaw = 

join 6\ 

joy = peal, AY, [271 
jubilation Uohs 

jubilee QDI=—N 


judge, judge between $*)LI, W 
judges oh (8 

jug 8 

just 2 

justice Sof 

var. ||} 


justiied = 


Karnak J? Jil 
keen, be [2 Af 


Khepri @ | 4 

Khons ©1844 

kill = 4, FES PS 

kindle [f° var. [Six 

king }° § varr. $2 4, to4R; — of Upper 
Egypt +> 44 var. 4; — of Lower Egypt 
Won} var. # ; — of Upper and Lower 
Egypt 

king, be JoQ Qj 

kingship $4). 

kiss $5 var. 4 

hile {2 § 266, 4. 

knee 2 6 

Rife mals 

knot (vb.) —~s 


knot (ni), 
know 61; — how to ej; not — e\-— 
ae to the — of =3_] § 178. 
kohl fil=R7, 
Kas salle 
ie 
Lack: through — of -—B JX Pe §178. 
lag S.A evar. SS SA 
lake =, 
land (vb.) (4 
land (n.) =|; foreign —& 
languish J=—= 4h 


Lc 
lap DIysles 


lapis lazuli ef J= 

large SM, Ss 

lasso (vb.) los 

last day of the month Fo § 264. 
last year {{°S 

later (adv.) 2 § 205, 2. 

laugh Lo 4 

law [8 

lead IN{\a 

lean on 7. ? 

ler A 

learn “Sj 

leather =? 

lector-priest © § JS 3 var. {aJ 
left(-hand) #J 

leg BEES, HF; — of beef IHS, 
length A>] 

leopard {_J4] aa 

Letopolis © \\@ var. © Ke 
letter fle} 47; (official) TA 
libation aJ {7} 

Libya °° 

lie down [BS 

lie (n.) BERS 

liegeman 587 yh 'sj 

life 2° 

lift SL, 34, 1 

light, be (in weight) (4 @ 

light: (n.) 4to; grow — jf’ 
like, be Qo ffm 

like: (prep.) 24 § 170; (adj.) JY §80; the — 
likeness 27] BR 
likewise (Qf 


limb =~ 

limestone |=={ fmm’ 

baat Se 

linen 87; fine — 74T, 43°17 
linger & a 
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link together 4, }_Jx 
lion DY |ga 
lip oi 
little % ; a — (of something) Fw §99; 
live 2"S = 
liver =. 


lo \fle= varr. Qf, fe= S119, 2; 231; Vm 
var. i= § 230; Iledh § 232; Qfl § 247. 

load (vb.) KT HH 

load (n.) Keen 

loaf 6 

local 8; — prince 

loiter Ba 

long ago 2 §:205, 3: 

look G= var. GB A=; — at PAL= 


Se 
l6csé = SA 


lord fF var. <7; of the king, —_ p. 75. 

loss TF SSS 

lotus =>) 

love (vb.) 4) varr. N=, = 

love (n.) S344 

low (of cattle) (94 4h 

Lower Egypt 4{[ ak var. 4; king of — 
We var. Hf 

lower part & }= 

lowly, be ={3& 

lungs fs 


M 


Mace f: 

magazine ®| Kc, “co var. 
magic {U Is 

magistrates [J+ 8, 4 Jie, 


magnificence MS"; 
magnify [— 
maid-servant 4 <=, [os# 
Majesty [4M var. {', p. 74. 
make = 


male & WI l= 


Qs 
yf 4 


M 


man sf, varr. 8, ,_ 

man-servant 47 }8, |: yh 

management \ 2b ia 

mankind -nB#, “Slo 

many #3; Wom § 99. 

marshlands (of Delta) J={ jk, AYP varr. 
WS 

marvel (vb.) J }4ej var. Jl )t= 

marvel us :) MK var. Je 11 

master \f var. 

mat MM var. “5 \f 

matter (n.) [— 4) 

mayor — 

me ¥8§ 34; DyB § 43. 

meadow 237° 

meal 23} JO5! 

means: by — of \\ § 162, 7. 

measure (vb.) [ \T 

meat ($*y, Jy 


medicament es /, 

Medjay SL), 

member (of body) =y; 
S12 

memory [Tb 

tee Fe 

men #4, —[8, SMe 

menat —lo 6} 

messenger \/> yh 

midst: in the — of +e §177, 2 
K\42NJZz $178. 

might Geo" (pl), 828, 11S 

ritelsgh nese pal ea 

mild, be = 4h 

milk (== var. |*"4 

million \Y 

Min *F var. >? 

mine (n.) J420~ var WADE 1203 

mine, of ‘$4 {40 § 113, 3. 

miner |<} var. 7} Q) 


—s of household 


ats, ofa 


re Raia 


; NF 5178; 
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618 


mirror % 5 


miserable JI&, DAU y & 
misery Sly Ss, SBS var. Pose 


mishap JQ) & 
missing, be —j 


mission ¥ 2 


mistress {O,# varr. 
4 ae 


wy 
a) 


Ws 
a! 


— of the house 


= 
Mitanni Kw 
mix Qh 
Mnevis 4% 
moment (cn 


monarch q}\q4 
monkey >| |S, 23 
Mont esha 
month 7G 
monument © 


moon ||-.f) 

moor (vb.) — var. =) 
mooring-post aq 

more than = § 163, 7. 
moreover <= § 255. 

morning & \5, * WO 
morning bark of the sun-god 
mother \\¥ 

mound var, 

= 

mountain “4 

mourning |=}, Im JTS, (= APB! 
mouse ° oS 


mouth ~~ 


=—= a 
es 


mount up 


much (adj.) 3s; 


multiply ${j® 
pate 
Mut 2 


my ¥ $34; ACN, Al, Wb 


Beis Rand 


(adv.) 38 § 205, 4. 


myrrh —'h,,2, 
mysterious — 9 \J 
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N 
Naked {FAMIP 
name —__ 
narrow, be BD \S var. BRK; IRIS 
natron ff}, °, var. ¥,°,3; Je=] var. J 
nature l= fon, ad), (Su 
navel-string “) A? 9 
neck [J> 


necklace —l-@}, S/S 


peeropolis: |] ws yari |; “eayo* | A, ‘var: 


<8 
neglectful, be N°US, AS fe 
neighbourhood mi S*\,; in the — of 
KUNST, NAS § 178. 
Neith “= 


Nephthys ]] 44 var. 7 

Nepri 23 

nest __2% 

netherworld *- var. ®55 

network % of¢ 

never —., —- $106; -—,¢ §$ 106. 456. 

new, be >} SJ var. Dl 

New Moon festival ° \w 

New Year's Day ly 

newly \>}] 

nigh, draw A, SA 

night BIT, Sey, IAS T 

Nile: high — {7s m= var. {2 ; — -god 
Oe F258. fe aioe ioe 

no one ~ ya § 102, 

noble {i=} var. A; [T'4q var. 4; 

Mes, 
noble, be 44[I} 


nomad <u 


Oa 


nome [IS var. #4 
north = 1 

north wind "\{le77 
northern © \ 

northwards: fare — © ~ 


the —s 


nose ==4 var. 9; Ss 
nostril =4 


not ~, “> §§ 104.235; $§ 3524; (vb) 4X*, 


w= § 342. 
nourish || 2"3 
now \fles— §119,2; &§ 255. 
Nubia f°, —{2, 


Nubian 4p [I 3h, fede 
number 6], ..o)¥] 
nurse (vb.) mgs 

nurse (n.) =o 


Nut-de 


O 


O 4h var. \~f §§ 87. 258. 
ogra lies 

Oasis Sou 

oath 2°34) 

obelisk ©) 

obey 2]{\~— 

oblations AS => 
obstacle In var. |& 
occasion 56 
occupation { Xe>fpy var. fe; 
occur & 


EON 


occurrence & 7, 

of ~~ § 86; consisting — \\ § 162, 5. 

ofer 4 [RSD 4, HH, BS 

offerings ADS ry ae ae ib ae ae Je (2 1 
var. 2" — to the gods {=3\__; 
table of — {{ ¥ala var. ala; 8 

office { I\iffl; (rank) ¥7 var. |\e¥ 

official i—{ var. A; Vil Syl 

officials, body of 4 Jip # 

often #\ § 205, 4. 

oil (for anointing) “Sf, [So 

ointment \*¥ 

old VINbiB var. As 2s — age UAB: 
— times JI®S& 


ARiare 
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Ombos sg Pacify foe, [Efo 

Of)” §165,.1; © §173. pack up =o 

once, at ~~) @ § 205, 3. pain oS eS 


one < §§ 260; 262,1; — of (several) = 
§262,1; the—....theother.... <0), 
NY AN ee Be £08. 

one (impersonal) & § 47. 

Onnophris & dA 

Ontris Jf? =. 

open by, oY, LIM, Se var. SS 

oppose 21%) var. $4 

opposite $> § 169, I. 

opponent © \&, 

Ole; Not expressed; § G12 5° nS §.9i4 2. 

order (vb,) xp, (1. AT 

order: in — that —™ SO, \SS § 181. 

Orion SQ hax 

ornament J ®"- 

orphan (Ki Gx , SSB 

oryx 21S 

Osiris ("4 

ostrich — -& var. “¢ & 

other =] (m),  (f), §98; 


6 §98; —s 
Bld 
rin, $34; DONA, NUT, WU 
S113, 1 


out (adv.) = (fjz% 7) § 205, 3. 

out of \\ §162,8; My. § 174, 
§ 178. 

outside (prep.) °@ § 178. 

outside (n.) 3,00 


—_—— 


overlay lia. 
overleap (wall) ~~ J{}a 


overseer (\ varr. SX, (1 $79. 
overthrow [8 gs, 28, SUS, [ey 
overturn ann 

owing to \\77 § 178. 

ox Vfl, UP, hm varr. 4G, 24 


2; Kido bra 


(p. 172). 


pair (of horses) {= Pa 

painful, be FR 

palace (7, 4.54 Serca 

palanquin 4 | 

palette “jd 

palm (as measure) “A varr. A, — § 266, 2. 
panther [Jl 4a. 

papyrus-roll = bo , HY 

pardon =~ 


part => § 265. 
pass |-f\ \*s' var. A; . ws — (time) A Ja; 
— the day &@G; — the night [5 ; 


— by [FIN 9 


— in review {2 ; 


Lanse eat ceed 


peace See (ives at — + 
peasant QQ). 38 ; 
peer 2& §79, Ops. 
pellet Zs 
people — #2; common — 
pron.) 3 § 47. 
perceive ej], F—=, = 
perfect, be NJ 
perfume [> var. [9 
period §¥®o, So, = {o 
perish Kee, [TS Le NGS, 7S 
permit ff], 
pervading (prep.) S.A § 175. 
petition (vb.) As 
petitioners. 
phallus {ma 
Pharaoh ©2 5; 75. 
Phoenix Jo} SS 
physician 5* 
pierce with looks {4° > 
ig — ss, Ql 


—s S 


FS oR3; (as indef, 


P 


pillage [KY 

pillar 1, BJ 

Pillar-of-his-Mother fi}\.o § 

pillow 3S/x 

place (vb.) «+, =, [qs (imper.) INS 
place (n.) JS, 15 

plan (vb) S- 4, [=9, =a 

plan (vb.) ~\\4}; (in building) [7 Q 
plank & Ss 

plant (n.) WAR 

plaster (vb.) fla\yfo 

pleasant {\J 


pleasure, take © “4, 
plentiful #4 

plot out [*"Q 

plough (vb.) fu wh 

plough (n.) MJNy 

plummet 34 

plunder {+} (4; take as — FHL} 
poison “° We 

poltroon 0{&\—= 

pool |; bird- — __=3 

poor, be 4 [I$ var. & 

poor man [ayh, [Seb =A drs 


portal @ var. m\)o; BG 


ley 


in) 
—— 
(a on Sa | 


portion 

possess, see § 114. 

possessor of 4 

potent *—¢]] 

pound (vb.) eS{l#4 

pour |I4r 

poverty 49 3 

power: divine — fle\\f@ var. 7; have 
— over FAD 

powerful, be {{\\4, 7 

praise (vb.) L04) 

praise (a) (BY, Led, [Sob A 

pray (vb.) Sx {Sh, les IY sh 

pray (part.) &, § 250; Sf$h § 256. 
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P 
precious  ; — things #1)" 
precise FIN), Spl 
predilection 2¥ 
pregnant, become & 3 fj, Jusq 
prepare { 04, MOM 
prescription  ®"~ 
presence: in the -—— of £5 § 169; ‘er, 
DE ec nee ETS: 


present (vb.) {X= 

preserve {Il} 

prevent <-74, 4, ob AY 

previously I \ § 205, 2. 

priest [fiy8 var. TJ; Ve; high- — ‘Vf; 


lector- — {mJ; ordinary — (J-=yh ; soul- 


— id) var. 9 
priesthood &°% # var. x, 
primeval: — times 29¢G; — waters °° 


prince 1 &; hereditary — “a,; local - © 
princess |“ @’; hereditary — =a 
2 § 80. 


oN 

principles © ¢] 

prison Jo}, < var. 49 
prisoner ||_4 —r} fy 
ptivacy)<—t% Ga 

private, be ] 
probably | \@4h § 241. 
procedure |. {\} 
proceed $) Ka 


prominent, make |i 


principal 


promote |", Ha 
pronounce (name) = \\s\4) 
property 27); 

prosper > $Y] 

prosperous, be $) }4, J 
protect Toth, Nat, “oH, 2M 
protection ** var. }' 


5 
protector Th 

s Hat 
province = 


prow-rope —”8 
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prudent, be | }\ 3) rebel (vb.) [Ys (n.) (ce Sy, STS 
Ptah 27 9 rebuff (vb.) 24%) 
pull up (corn) STN rebuff (n.) Sch 8h 
punish 4am, recall [J {4h 
pure, be (73, StU receive a 
purification —J }y¥C recite =t4h 
push SF; recitation [\ § 306, I. 
put S=, =; — down Tif reckon {{JS var. 2; a 
Pwéne(t) (‘ Punt’) ony recognize = jy $) 
pyramid fX A recollect |] } 
red }— 
9 Red Land #&, 
1t1 = = reeds ir ri (ASH, \gle® 

ons a lod refresh oneself {laJ J/Q== 
quartet |=,“ § 260. sss ae <i 
quest: in — of A} § 181. eee @= Bi 
question (vb.) B=} 8 

“kl I Z reis TBM 
Sic as ien $205, 4: rejoice — 44}, 6°, jf 
quiet, be 2] J Gee agree ae. 


rejuvenated, be {+ A 


relate [4 
relating to (Yj § 79. 


quiet (n.) [2% 
quite [aS var. =>[[es § 205, |. 


. py matt oe 
remain J; over 59 
R remainder | 7, 
perenne, poeree — a = 
Rage (vb.) iw AY bee ) on Sh remedy eae, ret 


rain {PRs remember |i 4 
raise up ~_ | remembrance |{ I\ $$) 


ram 3m, _ B remiss, be Jo AS var. JO AL 
rank ¥¢ var. |yef; |) remove J , =*4 
rapacious, be 4} renew {_>Q I 


rays |Z, IK AAE RI renewed, be Sd] 
Ret — og) varr. 3, ¥ repair | SHRdY, [EF 


reach repeat J \J 

read aloud 214} repel <= 94 var. £4; 974 
ready, be [2.4]; make — MAY replace (= 4 var. “] 

real > report [12 4) 

reality, in ~~ § 205, 3. repress <2 

really &” , &~ § 249. reproach (n.) J— 3s 


reap \ 6} rescue “S \4, =, Toth 


622 
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resent 27 

resentment, show \\— 

Residence (of the king) FIG Se 

resin aQ\fo,?, var. ¥e\e,?, 

respect: in — of => § 163, 6; show — for, 
ant 

rest-(vb.pe, 1A 


a? nan, 


restore [>>] 

Bestratve) pee ser 

fetireli= Ay ohn 

Retjnu, i.e. Palestine and Syria =o} wm 

retreat os A 

return: in — for Ks], =U SS § 178; 
=x § 180. 

revenue &%_, 

revered | 4) 

reversed, be 36,4 

revise ||] 2 

reward (vb.) TK. 

rib “y var. [2—; —s of beef [lof s 

rich, be #4, #3] 

riches #[/)"- 

right, be = 

right (n.) Soft 

right(-hand) FA, *, 

righteous =] 

ring a >°y 0 var. So; (as weight) 9 / var. 
Tans 1 § 266, 45 signet- — fg 

rise } JQ” 

river | & Pimms 

river-bank SDS, SNS. led? 

road | W\e= var. =; hEVK= 

roaring DUK 4h 

roast \\_{l 

rob FIN, JL, SHY 

rod (as measure of length) => § 266, 2. 

room => 

rope o®fs, 58 

round, go {UA var. —A 


row ~% sck 

rudder o\Q\ S\, 

rug flux 

ruin (n.) £\ A) 43s var. 73s 
ruined, be £\ \/{& 

rule fa\yj 

ruler {aM} 

rule(s) FSi 

run eA, © fa 


rush (n.) {RVR 


Ss 
Sack (as measure) “Sf var. ft § 266, 1. 
sad ub S&S 
safe, be _ var. = 
sail (vb.) “se ; — (upon river, sea) [|]G x; 
— downstream, northward © ck; — up- 


stream, southward i)”. @& 
sail (n.) {5 277 
sailor |{S hss —s, 3 leo8, 
Sais & de 
sale [| “> var. =" 


salt {> ed 

sanctuary &%""co, & (Aca, lS 

sand = / 

sandal = Jol 

sandstone —>$— a 

sarcophagus ~ $a — 

satiated, be |lS\\ 4h 

satisfied, be UJ 

Saye Sede (hie) se 
§ 437. 

scale (of fish) “"\5 var. & 

sceptrer(y) Qo 1h —JS Ft 

schoenus | © YrmF § 266, 2. 


mown S| 


scimetar 29 U= 

scribe gif} 

sculptor qq var. {y+ 
sculpture (vb.) 6. 
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sea ‘Vk = 

seal (vb.) {oh 

seal (n.) *K9, MINS, 8 

search out iA 

season © {o 

seat Sm var. 2; | var. a 

second 45 Su var. 6 § 263. 

secret la] 

Sed-festival Ol= 

cee SRL, l=, SH 

seed G\y,°, var. Ww, °, 

seek {{. B14 

seer: ‘Greatest of a title of high-priest of 
Heliopolis Ss 

Sehél rM— 

seize FH, MARS OO 

self, not expressed § 36; “N, {> 
§ 36. 

send DU Ja, AJA 

sensible, be [4 \\ 4 

sentence " 4} 

serf ‘aya var. ‘S) (f.). 

Serke(t) (aa 


ae 


| with suffixes, 


servant: man- — 4*yh, & “yh; maid- — 
<i; this thy nie — HH 
serve A 


Sesha(t) Posi 


set (of sun) “3; be — apart Yj 

Seth ty @ varr. toe, Hi 

shadow 7 , p. 173: 

shape al}, To 

snare =). 

sharp, ic 12M, = 

shave © a 

shawabti figure =8f\_J\ J 

she fee Saas le saan ig | 8 O45 I 
compound) § 124; 08 § 128. 

sheep __ 

shield JaQ% 


(pron. 


shine ©; — forth ®J"Q", =ER 

ship }lee, gawk; —S, [boe, ¥ie 
shoot (45, BF, [abbrev. ~& 
shore } J>= 

short-horned cattle & 9 


shriek (n.) cl lo4}, |, 
shrine ~ &3, UNI 
Shu {>} § 

AA a 


shut ©{\ 9! ; 

Sia =) 

side 4) Wee Vals 

sight %; in the — of >sye § 178. 
signet-ring 9 

silent, be © 4 

silver [* 

since © § 176. 

sing {14 var. TTA 

singer ] $4); female — 4] lo var. # 
sister |" 

sistrum 6 

sit OV, [IKS; — down OY 
skilled, be Sl4\K] 

skin (EN IN, UR 

skipper 72 )4} 

skirt & Mew 


a 
sky —_’ Sena 


slack, be JWG AMS var. Ja Ah 
slaughter (vb.) =x, “6 [ISS 
slaughter (n.) jo var.=e ; placeof— (Rom 
slave (male) |: 38; female — |79 
slaves S¥x 

slay fe var. [SRAS 

sledge KS, Sota 

sleep “=, [== 

sloth USA #, 

small, be — *& var. 4S 

smash [4 var. =, PIA“ Ax 
smell 21.4, (5) Ile 

smite [¥e4, | 4 & varr. le, IAS 
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smooth —{#]; make — 
snake fm dw 
snare (vb.) [|©.t 
sO = Sh § 242; 
Sobk [JS 
soft, be «= Zh 
Sokar S&S 
soldier )*y'\ ; —s, 
sole (of Pe = JoR 
sole (adj.) ) EN 6 260: 
someone ¥, aa 102. 
something ©>~ § 103. 


son yh 
Sopd |} a 
Sothis \x 
soulctlip. 72; 


won 0 OL 


— that = § 163, 11. 


ath 


& var. Sy p. 173. 
soul-priest I; var. 

sound (n.) © |®4) varr. |®, = 
sound, be S| J 

sour @ & 

south }< 


south wind }}77 


southern }\ 

sovereign |}QQ4@ var. =} 
space (of time) §}o 

speak “9, [FA 

speech [4,7 2H 

spell (n.) ~~ 

spend: — all day SG; — all night [8 
spew out J’, 2 ~~ 4} var. 4°. 
spirit U (p. 172), Ss 

spit ° a 

spleen }}ar\\9 var. “oF As 
splendour ONR8 11? yo. ae Ha, 

split S17 NS 

spring (vb.) a 

stable, be f— 

stability jf] var. ff 

staff | 0 


= 


staircase 5. 21 
stairway > SF] 
stable: (for horses) 4c; (for cattle) AS 


stall HO 

stand §" 

standard | (e+; (military) — |l—|lo> 
star [Jx var. a 

statue °f, S\ 

steal F'I\h 

steering oar U\\ Sh, 
steersman UX II KS 
stela 45, 1} = 
steps (A varr. 4A, Ay 
stern-rope SP‘ le 


sting Js 

stink © me 

stone "= ; precious — “= 
stop oY; —up AIT 


storehouse §8 cq, Sra var. 
storm \77 

stout, be \* >] 

Street inca 

strength s\3 

strengthen [l} 4 

stretch 4 var. ~ =; — out =Sa 
strides Si" enivar,. S| ). 

strike {4 var. {4p} 
strong, be 24, 4S 1s, HA 
subdue ie a a var. Yi} 
subjects @ | oss 

subsequently ?@ § 205, 2. 

subtract e Jx 

succour |! {\ 44) 

suck, suckle [79 

suffer § ©, "3 

suite Hb, 

summer-season = m= 

summon 7/7 

sun —,© var. 0; | “0; fo 


att, $lines 
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sun-god —o 4} 


x J 
sunder —4 


supper fob, 

supply (vb.) f22, Sj, fee] 
support (n.) [3]; —s [PPh 
suppress == \ ly 4 var. wh 
surely [| \s4h § 241; (fil) § 251. 
surround |&f < Xo 
survive 

sustenance {$= 

swallow (vb.) =\ 74h, l= J4h 
swallow (n.) —< 

swamp “~_ 

swear $s Sh, S-v4) 

sweat — fm 

sweet, be {\f 

sweetness | \]¥ 

sycamore (() 


i 
Table of offerings }{ ala var. sla; JQP 


tail [<= 
take a}, 274, =), AWAY: (imper.) 3, 


§ 336; — away WH, SAY, J; — 
counsel },f, 4h 
talk [S4h 


tall a\ } 

tardily ®IQA § 205, 4. 

fasten vb ence ver An.) sce al 
Taye(t) SINUeT 

teach [Jx 4 

teaching Lx DS 
temperature {l_ () 

temple “ "7, Wc tho 

ten » § 259; — thousand } § 259. 
tend I\ i 

tent )\\ca 

terrace 5. "1 


terror. S\\ 4 vate ee 


test (vb.) {Il 2 

testament +> -04 

testify to <°}) dh 

than = § 163, 7. 

that (demonstrative) .° , 2 y## § 110. 


that (conjunction) 7~ § 237; @_ § 233; in 


order —, omitted, § 4o. 
the, omitted, § 21; 2¢ \ § 110. 
Thebes fg 


thee (m.) = § 34; =},  § 43. 

thee (.) +=, a 6445 — 9 43- 

their |, § 34- 

theirs, of ("I XQ q § 113, 3. 

them |" §§ 34. 43; |, §46; — two [ID § 34. 

then | & § 228; 4H § 242; LB § 240. 

thence |\ § 205, I. 

there | \, HA § 205, 1; —is, was, | S& § 107; 
— isnot —"&, —+&", — §108; Psa} 

therefore | © § 228. [$ 351, 2. 

therefrom | {\ § 205, I. 

therein | {\\ § 205, 1. 

thereof 4 warned $413, 2: 

thereupon §— §§ 478-482. 

therewith |{\, f°") § 205, 1. 

these JO, Jods, Lp, omen § FTO. 

they fri) 88345 M8435 Sir 8645 fe, 
§ 124; o® § 128. 

they two |" § 34. 

thick, be $4 

thigh : — (of beef) 3; —s See ¢ 

thine, of 4 AX § 113, 3. 

thing 8", &1; expressed by fem. gender, § 51. 

think *); (expect) &-44 

third S'5' var. 'g' § 263, 2. 

thirst (vb.) | JSqm—@h 

thirst (n.) | JSn eat 

thirsty | J Sai==8) 

this”. (m.), 2. (f); of (m.),  (E); oI 
(m.), Bq (f) §110; (neuter) R, 4} $11. 
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thoroughly =" 4] § 205, 5. 

Enosew, 2. Wes 6 TIO. 

Thoth ®\ 4 

thou = (m.), =, o (f.) § 34; =>, & (m.); 
Re ES assc [mjc (6) $64: 
= Ve, BH S645 SE (m.), OF (C6) S124, 

though \ § 162, I1,¢. 

thousand { § 259. 

three Se var. #7 1.§ 260, 

three-quarters TT § 265. 

throat $Y, foley 

throne (eho, 2 spe 08; Nas® 

through = §164,5; & §166,3; S07 §178; 
@a4 81753 25 $178. 

throw [, 1X4, 2a 

throw-stick ={\\— \-) 

thrust 8 

thy > (m.), =, (f)§34; KAI=, lls, 
KR | men ete. § 113, I. 

tibia.) ys 

tie (vb.) —s, Nah 

tilt oIZQS 

time — 0, Coho, DRA, =f oo: at the 
— of \mu ss, $178; every — that 
= 2.2) Kio $181. 

tired, be JF RZAS, S—AS, 14" A 

to mm §164; = §163; & §167,2; 20§169,1. 

to-day Q’S var. 2\"S § 205,1; KAY'S § 205, 3 

toe fil, , 

together i § 205, 3; — with {77 §171,1; 
peas 170: 

tomb (fy; K¥o'cs var. =} ca; JAA 

to-morrow {\x {AO § 205, 3- 

tongue jal 

too => § 163, 7. 

tooth | Jj—, Alo 

torch {3} 

tortoise — Q\~> 

total AA 


touch =]}|»— 

town &,, =Q{; 

trample down ale] fn 

transgress fA 

transfix (with look) [2 

trap (vb.) [lS .ct 

travel =3}\[_a; — downstream 8.x; — 
upstream (ff). oe ; — overland © <a; -— 
(by water) [|]Gse 

traveller [|S hkay8 

traverse (Al 7 

treasure M2. 

treasurer 

treasury cafca 

tree Fads 2.05 —S cool) 

tremble [—=}\ 

tribute fcb., >» 28.1 

trifling (adj.) 3s 

trouble Yu SS 

true =~; — of voice __ 

trusty — {SY var. s¥ 

truth Sof 

tumult 2” o}4y 7, 

turn | IS, ey var. =~»; — back sea ; — 
back (trans.) 97") 

turquoise \f... 

two 45 var. 

tyrannical, be = \\1u/| 4} 


U 


Uncover ="'T 

under © §166; © § 167,1. 

undertake <>] 

unfold 3 \\Q 

unguent S{5 

unique << § 260. 

unite J Jx; U2; ous PM var. 73d; SY 
united, be {J€ 

unless +-({1 § 216, end. 
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unloose [eer 

untie ['ga, ]s4 

Until—= $764, 11, 12.63. 

upon 7 §165; 9§173; 99 §178; (adj.) & 

upper © “ var. =; — Egypt 435 var. #; 
King of — Egypt 4° 4} var. jf; King 
of — and Lower Egypt }K 

UPSet sm 

upside down, be |_2 } 

uraeus |=2 

urinate } > var. b= 


Se) 9934. 43- 
us two “\” § § 34. 
utterance |, FI bpm", S Veh, Bh 


Vv 


Various =]J"," var. *. 


vegetables ~— °{ © var. fe 
Veiner 9S 

verily le var. => § 231; 
vertebra ~ | 

very Sse § 205, 4. 

vessel (of body) x; — 
victorious _— cee 


\ [i= var. [= § 230. 


(pot) { Robs, 2h5 


victory — © — 

victuals 217; 

view: in — of the fact that 807" § 223. 
vigilant }"5 


vigorous, be } yf 

vile (of enemy) ~ 3s 

vine (R=-P 

violate fa; — (frontier) 34 
virtue {; by — of ml] 2] § 181. 
vizier 2s, 

voice © | ®4h var. |S 

void [Sis 

vomit J 

vulture =} 

vulva Of var. Ts 


W 
Waif (Ki AS 
wake ‘fa = 
wakeful, be —}-— var. }= 


walk §.a, WA; — about [PP ya 

walk (n.) (A varr. 4, 3, 

wall )& Jf} var. J}; (G60; UNt 

want (n.) ‘Sas var. Boos 

war-cry MAUNA} 

warmth fl {} 

wash awa) 

washerman %\ }# 

water mn, Mo Bm > primeval —s [°° 

water-skin =34 

wave £\ \ S== 

wax mit 

= Re var, = 
ry $834. 43; ae var. |ws $645 erry 
$1247 we 

weak: be — wm gh; make — 

wealthy, be {= 

weapons (iN 3 yy at 

weary, be Joho dm. BAR HIA 

weavers — # var. 

weep \ > var. ae 

welcome §] \)4 § 313; Qla® § 374. 

welfare | 

well: it goes — with } 
Gues r70, 3. 

well (n.) Gis 

Wepwawet M * ta 


“~~ § 141; aS — as 


aga 


west 4 na-tnaa 

western f, 

what? RK, § 496; 2S{ var. “{$h § 497; of 
§498; AW §499; (Sg $500; |e 
§ 501; to — purpose? =, § 496. 

when: not expressed, §30; \\ §162, 11. 12; 
O20 160.6. & 

whence? =) var. < |) Sa sos os 
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Where? |< vat. — | Noes 6 503, 7, 

wherefore? °7 S| 8 = § 500, 4. 

wherewith? {\ 3, § 496. 

which “~~ §§ 199-201. 

which ? 74 § 499, 1. 

while ? + infin., § 165, 10. 

white {@.; the — crown of Upper Egypt 
iad 

whither ? = ° ) Y= § 503, 2. 

who 7. §§ 199-201. 

who? &; 1 KR var. om & § 496; 2Ef var. 
an Bh §497 5 op § 498. 

whole = 2, BY S}e, SAL Pee § 100. 

whole, be $) 

why? “R, § 496. 

wide, be S/S) 

widow =\}\__ “ao var. [XK aad 

wife UW 

wind 7% 

wine | 

wing \jme var. — [ae 

winter-season [45 

wise, be [G4 

wish (vb.) S$}, 7, {J8h5 (o.) 7 

with (of instrument) \\ § 162, 7; (of persons) 
© §167,1; together — {,§171,1; 7 
$1735 §162,.7 a. 

withdraw ~34 

within Qi, KAAo}rs § 178. 

without ~~, &, +&"_ §§ 109. 307; K\S 


enn 7 AA 


§ 178. 


— 


629 


witness (n.) = )4) a8 

wolf (or jackal) 47" 4 

woman 24, 24, dot 

wonder J\\S var. JIC 
wood ~| 

work (vb.) §$5*4; (n.) US 
workman Uy S\ Guy 

worm wm 

worship (4, x4 

worth zs 

would that! #44, FSSA § 238. 
wrath wn Kl 

wrathful, be ~\¥{ 

wreath $i}q, a 

wretched >} % & 

wring neck of (bird) S" @& 

write GH] 

writing (fj, == 

wrong (n.) SSS, JAS, OS 
wrongdoing Q{/*%s var. (R&S, eS] IQ 


NG 
Year {7 ; regnal — {g; last — {{'‘@ 
yes |e 4h § 258 
yesterday (n.) {I'S ; (adv.) APS § 205, 3 
you Fr, rm §§ 34.435°S Fm § 64;—two  § 34. 
young, be "2, [2A 
your Fr, jm § 34; ACR, ANUS, 
Hee § 113, 1. 
youth 6 2 
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I. GRAMMATICAL 


AND ORTHOGRAPHIC 


For words written in hieroglyphs see the Egyptian—English Vocabulary 


Abbreviations, § 55. 

Absence, see Non-existence. 

Absolute use of infinitive: in headings, titles, etc., 
§ 306, 1; in’narrative, § 306, 2. 

Absolute use of nouns: to express time, § 88, 1; with 
function of a sent., § 89; after adjs., § 88, 2; after 
prohibitions from adj.-vbs., § 340, 1. 

Absolute use of participles and relative forms, in 
headings or narrative, § 390. 

Abstracts ending in -w, § 77, 1; Sign-list, Z 2. 

Accent: in Coptic, p. 429; in fem. ns., § 78, Oss. 

Accumulation of particles, § 257. 

Active voice, § 293. 

Adjectival parts of verb: parts., sdmty-fy form and 
rel. forms, p. 222, top; § 353. 

Adjectival predicate: sents. with, §§ 28, 3; 135-45; 
this preceded by indep. pron. Ist pers. as subj., 
§§ 65, 2; 136; very rare with other persons, p. 108, 
n. 6; exceptionally after mi, § 154, end; ds inserted 
to emphasize pron., § 136; related construction 
with parts., §§ 136, OBs.; 373; foll. by n. as subj., 
§§ 48, 2; 137; by dep. pron., §§ 44, 3; 137; by st, 
§ 46, 3; by pw, §§ 140. 141; by dep. pron. with n. 
in apposition, § 139; adj. with ending -wy ‘how’, 
§§ 49. 137. 139; parts. as adj. pred., § 374, with 
Add. p. 425; adj. pred. combined with dative 
indicating possession, § 138; n(y) ‘belonging to’ 
foll. by dep. pron. even of Ist pers., § 114, 2; 
sim. ink, ntk, etc. ‘belonging to me, thee, etc.’, 
§ 114, 3; sim. 2-d-im(y), etc., §114, 4; adj. pred. 
impersonal, foll. by dative of person affected, 
§ 141; preceded by zw and wnn, § 142; by mk or 
ist, § 142; replaced by adj.-vb., see under this; 
subj. omitted, § 145, cf. too § 467; negated, § 144. 

Adjective clauses, see under Relative clauses. 

Adjective-verbs, §§ 135. 291, 2, b; sdm-f form of, 
used in same cases as Sdm-f of wnn and of tm, 


§§ 143. 342; as obj. of certain vbs., §§ 143. 186, 1; 
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(imperf.) p. 355, n. 8; in virt. cl. of purpose, 
§§ 143. 219; after preps., §157, 4; ‘after i ‘if’, 
§ 150, end; sdm-n-f form of, after , §§ 141, 
Oss. 1; 144, 3, OBs.; old perf., when pred. follow- 
ing its subj., §§ 137, 1; 320, end; p. 252,n. 8; with 
omitted subj., § 467; expresses state of things, 
§ 311, end; in Ist pers. narrative, § 312, 4; as 
negatival complement followed by qualifying n., 
§ 340, I. 

Adjectives, § 48; probably are mostly parts. from 
adj.-vbs., § 135; some ending in -y (less often -w, 
§ 79, Oss.) derived from preps. or ns., so-called 
nisbe-adjs., §§ 79-81 ; some from f. ns. ending in -ty 
are written as duals, § 79, end; genitival adj. n(y), 
see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.; nb ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘all’ see 
in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; equivalents of Engl. adjs., 
§§ g8-103; number in, § 72; no degrees of com- 
parison, § 50; these, how indicated, § 97. See further 
Demonstrative adjectives, Possessive adjectives. 

Adjectives, uses and syntax of: as epithet follow n., 
agreeing in number and gender, § 48, 1; do., 
sometimes separated from n. by genitive or adv., 
but sometimes adhere closely, forming compound 
n., §94; m. form when following several ns. of 
which first is m., § 511, 1; rarely precede n., this 
introduced by n(y), §94, 1; or follow n., them- 
selves introduced by n(y), § 94, 2; foll. by qualify- 
ing n., § 88, 2 (cf. §§ 340, 1; 345); or such a n. 
introduced by n(y) or prep. (?), §.95; adjs. in -y 
may govern n. or sufhx-pron., § 80; sometimes 
with intercalated word, § 80, end; adj. epithet may 
bear emphasis without external mark (§ 96, 1); or 
may be introduced by m of predication, § 96, 2; 
adj. epithet employed like a rel. form, p. 308, top. 
Use as ns., usually followed by appropriate deter- 
minative, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as ns., hence treated 
as of 3rd pers., §§ 136. 509, 1. Use as preds., 
§ 48, 2; see too under Adjectival predicate. 
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Adverb clauses, §§ 210-23: one of three kinds of 
subordinate cl., §182; nature defined, § 210; 
three types, 1. virtual (details below), 2, a. preposi- 
tional without ntt (§ 222), 2, b. prepositional with 
ntt (§ 223), § 210; difficulties in connexion with 
type 1., § 211; virt. cls. of time with verbal pred., 
§ 212; virt. cls. of circumstance with verbal pred., 
§ 213; use of old perf. as, § 314; pass. sdm-f used 
as, § 423, 1; virt. cls. of time and circumstance 
with non-verbal pred., § 214; virt. cls. of circum- 
stance used as pred., § 215; virt. cls. of condition, 
§ 216; ‘whether .. . or whether’ cls., § 217; virt. cls. 
of asseveration, § 218; virt. cls. of purpose, § 219; 
virt. cls. of result, § 220; virt. cls. of cause, § 221. 

Adverbial phrase, i.e. preposition+noun, §§ 28, 1; 
116; common exx., § 205, 3; position at end of 
sentence, § 27; dative, however, as far forward as 
possible, § 66; if needful for convenience, others 
too may precede subj. or obj., § 507, 2. 

Adverbial predicate, sents. with, §§ 28, 1; 116-24; 
rare with indep. pron. as subj., §116, end; presence 
or absence of dw in, with n. subj., §117, 1; with 
suffix-pron. subj., §117, 2; expressing wish or 
command, § 118, 1; with emphasized pred. with- 
out subj. in exclamatory wishes, § 153; other cases 
of omitted subj., § 123; themselves serving as adv. 
pred., § 215; tense and mood made explicit by use 
of wnn, § 118, 2; so too after ih, § 118, 2; also as 
virt. n. cl. (obj.) after rd? and other vbs., § 118, 2; 
186, 2; adv. pred. after participles of wnn, § 396, 1; 
parts. mk, ist, hr, nhmn, h?, hwy-7 used before sents. 
with adv. pred., §119; pronominal compound 
tw:i, etc., used in, § 124; introduced by in iw in 
questions for corroboration, § 492, 1; with interro- 
gative word in pred. in questions for specification, 
§ 495; theory that imperf. sdm-f serves as subj. 
to such sentences in wishes and questions, etc., 
§§ 440, 5. 6; 446; this certainly true in questions 
with tm-f, § 346, 1; also elsewhere, § 346, 2; ways 
of negating such sents., § 120; m of predication as 
adv. pred., §§ 38. 125; 7 of futurity, § 122; prep. 
to indicate possession, § 114, 1; adv. pred. may 
intervene within a composite subj., § 121; pseudo- 
verbal construction conforming to model of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 319. 

Adverbial use: of ns., see there; of infin. after negative 
nn or n, § 307; of old perf., §§ 311. 314. 

Adverbs, §§ 205-9; derived from (misbe-) adj. in 
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-y, § 205, 1; corresponding to compound preps., 
§ 205, 2; consisting of prep.--n., § 205, 3; derived 
from adj. or verbal stems, § 205, 4; formed with 
help of 7, § 205, 5; ns. used as, §§ 86. 205, 6; 
syntax of, § 206; to qualify a vb. or entire sent., 
§ 206; to qualify ns., equivalent to adjs., § 206; 
phrases for ‘entire’, § 100; degrees of comparison, 
how expressed, § 207; position of, § 208; nega- 
tion of, § 209; resumptive, § 195. See too under 
Sentence-adverb. 

Afformative prefixes: causative s, § 275; , § 276; m 
in ns., § 290. 

Agent: defined, § 297, 2; introduced by é or hr after 
passives, § 39, end; after infin., § 300; after pass. 
parts., § 379, 1; expressed sometimes by indep. 
pron. after infin., § 300. 

Alphabet, the, § 18; p. 27; later alternative forms, 
pa27.O8s: 

Alphabetic (or uniliteral) signs, § 17, 1. 

‘And’, how expressed, § 91, I. 

Anomalous verbs, § 289. 

Answers to questions: introduced by pw, § 190, 1; 
325; often elliptical in form, § 506, 1. 

Antecedent: meaning of term, §195; when un- 
defined, foll. by virt. rel. cl., § 196; rarely so when 
defined, § 198; when defined, nty usual, § 199; 
nty less common when ant. undefined, § 199; rare 
exx, of ant. being absent before virt. rel. cl., § 197; 
term also used for the word with which pass. parts. 
(or rel. forms) agree, § 376; cases where a resump- 
tive pron. is not needed, § 382; where it is needed, 
§ 383; presence or absence of resumptive pron. in 
certain cases, § 385. 

Anticipatory emphasis, defined, § 146; in non-verbal 
sents., § 147; in verbal sents., § 148; by means of 
ir ‘if’, § 149; by means of rf, § 152. 

Aphorisms, use imperf. sdm-f, § 440, 1. 

Apposition, § 90; used to indicate material of which 
objects are made, § go, 1; used of measures and 
numbers, § go, 2; in indications of locality, § go, 3; 
adj. used as n. in app. emphasized by m of predica- 
tion, § 96, 2; n. in app. to dep. pron. as subj., 
§§ 132. 139; in app. to pw, § 130; n. in app. after 
suffix-pron., § go. 

Archaism, false, in writings of ¢ for t and d for d, 
§ 19, OBs. 2. 

Article, usually unexpressed, § 21; but see under 
Definite article, Indefinite article. 
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Asseveration, virt. clauses of, § 218. 

Attendant circumstances, usually expressed by n.+ 
adv. pred., § 117, 1. See too Circumstance, clauses 
of. 

Auxiliary verbs, §§ 460-85. Details, see in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 


Badal-apposition, p. 68, n. 42. 

‘Be’, two stems iw and wun used to express, § 118, 
end. 

Biliteral signs, §§ 17, 2; 31. 41. 53. 71. 82. 93; how 
to be transliterated, § 19, Ops. 1. 

Biliteral verbs, § 278. 

Body, parts of: apt to be in singular, if single in the 
individual person, § 510, 3. 

‘Bring’, anomalous verb, § 289, 3. 


Cardinal numbers, see Numbers, cardinal. 

Case-endings not found in Egyptian, § 83. 

Case-names, use of in connexion with Egyptian 
convenient, but not scientific, § 83, Oss. 

Causatives in s, § 275, 1; of 2-lit. vbs., § 282; of 
3-lit. vbs., § 283 ; of 2ae gem. vbs., § 284; of 3ae inf. 
vbs., § 285; of 4-lit. vbs., § 286; of 4ae inf. vbs., 
§ 287. 

Cause, virt. clauses of, § 221. 

Characterizations: use imperf. sdm-f form, § 440, 1; 
negated by n sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 3; 418. 

Circumstance, clauses of: virt., with verbal pred., 
§ 213; with non-verbal pred., §§ 117. 214; old 
perf. used as, § 314; pass. Sdm-f used as, § 423, 1; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 322. 323. 

Clauses, subordinate, defined, § 182. See under 
Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Relative clauses; 
also under Circumstance, Condition, etc. 

Collectives, feminine, § 77, 3. 4; referred to by f. 
adjs., but sometimes by plur. suffix-prons., § 510, 2. 

‘Come’, anomalous vbs., § 289, 2. 

Commands: expressed by imper., § 335; negative, 
§ 340; sometimes expressed by ih+sdm-f, § 228; 
sents. with adv. pred. expressing, § 118, I. 

Comparative degree, absent from adjs., §50, and 
advs., §207; meaning expressed with help of 
PEED: 7009750. G7. 103,77 207. 

Comparisons: apt to be much abbreviated, § 506, 4; 
tend to be focussed on things rather than actions, 
§ 398; construction with part.+ noun or dep. pron. 
common in, § 374, with Add. p. 425. 
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Complementary infinitive, § 298, Oss. 

Compound narrative verb-forms, §§ 460-85. De- 
tails, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Compound verbs, § 288. 

Concord, §§ 508-11: defined, § 508; of person, 
§ 509; of number, § 510; of gender, §§ 92. 511; 
with parts., § 354. 

Condition, clauses of: virt. cls. of condition, § 216; 
using m is for ‘if not’, ‘uriless’, § 216, end; with 
imperf. sdm-f, § 444, 2; after i ‘if, with sdm-f 
form, § 150; with imperf. sdm-f of 2ae gem. vbs., 
§ 444, 4; also of jae inf. vbs. if another sdm-f pre- 
cedes, 2b.; with perf. sdm-f in other verb-classes, 
§454, 5; negated by tm-f, § 347, 6; by nfr n, 
p. 266, n. 10; by nfr pw, p. 267, n. 2; by ir wdf, 
§ 352; unfulfilled, with ir+-sdm-n-f, §§ 151. 414, 3. 

Conjunctive tense of L.E. and Coptic, origin of, 
§ 300, Oss. 

Consequence, future, expressed by ih+sdm-f, §§ 40, 
R5228. 

Consonantal changes, § 19. 

Consonants: alone represented in hieroglyphic 
writing, § 19; how to be rendered in transliterating 
proper names, p. 436. 

Consonants, weak, § 20. 

Continued action, expressed by imperf. tense, § 295; 
in act. parts., §§ 366. 367; in pass. parts., § 369, 2; 
imperf. sdm-f, § 440; negated by n sdm-n-f, § 418. 

Contrast, iw employed to express, § 117, 1; p. 248, 
top; §§ 394, end; 468, 2. 

Co-ordination, how expressed, § g1. 

Copula: often left unexpressed, §§ 28; in certain 
cases expressed by iw, and in others by some form 
of wnn; in sents. with nom. (more rarely adj.) 
pred. expressed by pw; see under these words in 
the Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Custom, pres., past or fut., expressed by imperf. 
Sdm-f, § 440, 1. 2. 3; by iw sdm-f, § 462; by iw-f 
Sdm-f, § 463; negated by n sdm-n-f, § 418. See too 
under Continued action. 


Dates: absolute use of nouns in, § 88, 1; numbers 
used in, §§ 259. 264; examples of, p. 203. 

Dative: expressed by means of prep. n, §§ 52; 164; 
precedence in word-order before other adv. 
phrases, §66; serves to indicate possession, 
§§ 114, 1; 138; possible use after adj. to express 
qualifying n., §95, end; use after adj. pred. to 
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express contingent or temporary qualification, 
§ 141; indicating agent after pass. parts., p. 279; 
§ 379, 3; so used also as element in rel. sdmw-n-f 
(§ 386, 2) and narrative sdm-n-f, § 411, 2; reflexive 
use after imper., § 337, 2. 

Defective writings, § 59. 

Definite article, § 112, end; usually dispensed with, 
§ 21; masc. p? with neuter sense before rel. form 
an anticipation of L.E. usage, § 511, 4, end. 

Degrees of comparison, absent in Eg., §§ 50. 97; 
meaning of, how conveyed, §§ 50. 97. 207. 

Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns: enumerated, 
§ 110; construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
as subj. of sent. with adv. pred., §§ 116. 117; with 
nom. pred., this preceding, § 127, 2 (see too esp. 
under pw in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.); plur. (really 
neuter in meaning) 7, nw etc. treated as m., but 
referred back to with f. suffix-prons., §§ 111. 
511, 3; dem. adj. has precedence over other adjs., 
§ 48, 1. 

Denominative verbs, § 292. 

Dependence (of verbs and clauses) often not marked, 
§ 30. 

Dependent pronouns, §§ 33, 2; 43; main uses, § 44; 
as obj. of all verb-forms except infin., § 44, 1; 
with infin. in exceptional cases, § 301; obj. of 
imperative, § 339; of negatival complement, § 341; 
retained obj. after pass. parts., §§ 377, 2; 386 
(disputed by de Buck, Add. p. 425); as subj. after 
adj. pred., §§ 44, 3; 48, 2; 137; after adj. anticipat- 
ing n., § 139; after interrogatives, §§ 127, 3; 132. 
497, 1; 498. 503, 4; after words signifying ‘belong- 
Mig tos 2), @ E14. 3s ink, ‘nth; etc. § 114, °3;3 
n-i-imy, etc., § 114, 4; Ist pers. hardly used as 
subj. except after n(y), § 137, and possibly with 
pass. parts., Add. p. 425 to § 374; 2nd pers. after 
imperatives, § 337, 1; 3rd pers. f. sy replacing 
ending -ti of old perfect., § 374, end; dep. pron. 
as subj. after many non-enclitic parts., §§ 44, 2; 
244; after nty, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 237; reflexive 
use, § 45. For st and tw see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Determinative of dual, § 73, 4. 

Determinative of plurality, § 73, 3; added to some 
sme ns, 697,102.95 0 collectives, §'77, 3; to’f. 
parts. with neuter meaning, § 354. 

Determinatives, § 23; only rarely absent from words, 
ib. ; inaccuracy of term, § 23, OBS. ; p. 440; generic, 
§ 24; p. 441; stroke-, § 25; phonetic, § 54; after 
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final element of compound phrases, §§ 61. 354; 
added to parts. used as ns., § 354. 

Direct genitive, see under Genitive, direct and in- 
direct. 

Direct speech, § 224. 

Direction of writing, § 16. 

Disjunction, how expressed, § 91. 

Doubtful readings, § 63. 

Dual appearance of some adjs. ending in -ty, § 79, 
end, ‘cf valso' 9'77,-1. 

Dual of adjectives, § 72; omission of ending, § 74; 
dual of n(y) rare and archaistic, § 86. 

Dual of nouns, §§ 72. 73, 1. 2. 4; omission of end- 
ings, § 74; treated as m. sing., § 511, 17; apparent 
duals, § 77, 1; forms of sufhx-prons. after, § 75, 
ner 2b 

Dual of pronouns, early obsolete: suffix-prons., 
§ 34; dep. prons., p. 45, n. 5°. 

Dynamic sense of construction with /Ar-infin., 


§ 320. 


Ellipses, § 506; definition, 2b.; in questions and 
answers to questions, § 506, 1; in exclamatory 
wishes, etc., § 506, 2; in label mode of statement, 
§ 506, 3; in comparisons, § 506, 4; omission of 
prons., § 506, 5. 

Emphasis: often rests on indep. pron. Ist sing. before 
adv. pred., § 65, end; on subj. in participial state- 
ment, §§ 373. 391; on adj. without external mark, 
§ 96, 1; do., conveyed by m of predication, § 96, 2; 
of sents. by means of rf, § 152. See too under 
Anticipatory emphasis. 

Enclitic particles, §§ 66. 245-57; defined, §§ 208. 
226; position in sent., § 66. For the individual 
particles see the Eg. —Engl. Vocab. 

Epithet, adjectives as, §§ 48, 1; 94. See too under 
Laudatory epithets. 

Exclamations: use of old perf. in, see under Exhorta- 
tions. See too under Interjections. 

Exclamatory ending -wy, §§ 49. 137. 139. 141. 374. 

Exhortations: expressed by 2nd and 3rd pers. of old 
perf., § 313; use of imperf. sdm-f in, § 440, 5; use 
of perf. sdm-f in, §§ 40, 2; 450, 4; do., after 7h, 
§ 450, 5, a. 

Existential sentences, §§ 107-8; use of wnn in, § 107, 
1; iw wn ‘there is’, ‘was’, § 107, 2; iw omitted in, 
after nty and certain particles, §§ 107, 2; 201, OBS. ; 
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or else iw changed into wnn, § 107, 2, OBs.; ne- 
gated, see under Non-existence. 


Feminine ending -t, § 26; attached to ideograms, 
§ 25; fallen already in O.K. in status absolutus, 
Pp. 34, Nn. 14; p. 432, n. 4; falls also in status con- 
structus, p. 66, n. 27; retained in status pronomi- 
nalis, §§ 78, OBs.; 62, end. 

Feminine gender used to express neuter, § 51; so too 
in pron. st, § 46. 

Feminine plural: ending -w?, § 72 ; the w never shown 
in adjs., §74; referred to by m. old perfs. and parts., 
A ieee 

Filiation: s:-+direct genitive, § 85, end; do., early 
with graphic inversion, 7b.; expressed by ir n, 
ms n, p. 279, top; § 379, end. 

Flexional endings in verbs, § 296. 

Fractions: expression of, § 265 ; in the corn-measure, 
§ 266, 1; in other measures, § 266, 2. 3; in weights, 
§ 266, 4. 

Future participle: represented by sdmty-fy, §§ 363. 
364. 365, 3; rarely by an actual part., § 368. 

Future, reference to, in perf. rel. form, § 389, 2, b. 

Future, statements with regard to: expressed with 
wnn-f in sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, 2; 440, 3; 
do., in existential sents., § 107, 1; using 7 of futur- 
ity, §122; do., in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§ 332. 3333; in verbal sents., with imperf. sdm-f, 
of custom and the like, § 440, 3; with perf. sdm-f, 
§ 450, 3; do., preceded by in+-n. or by indep. 
pron., §§ 227, 2; 450, 5, e; do., preceded by mk, 
§ 234; by br or hr-f, §§ 239. 450, 5, ¢; by ke or Ref, 
§§ 242. 450, 5, d; using sdm-in-f, § 429, 2; Sdm-hr-f, 
§ 431, 1; sdm-k:-f, § 434. Negated, mainly nn sdm-f; 


see under mn in Eg—Engl. Vocab.; tm-fr-f sdm,. 


§ 432. 
Futurity, 7 of, see under last entry and 7 prep. in 


Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 


Geminating verb-forms: imperf. parts., §§ 356. 357. 
358; sdmty-fy, in 2ae gem. only, § 364; imperf. rel. 
form, §§ 380. 386. 387, 1; imperf. sdm-f, §§ 271. 274, 
Oss. 1; 438. 439; wun-hr-f, §§ 430. 471, 1; old 
perf., § 310, end. 

Geminating verbs, §§ 269. 274, Oss. 1; 2ae gem., 
§ 280; 3ae gem., § 284. 

Gemination: term misleading, § 277; possible ex- 
planation of, §§ 269. 356, Oss.; distinguished from 
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reduplication, § 274, end; found in weak vbs. end- 
ing in -d or -w, § 270. 

Gender: of ns. and adjs., §§ 26. 72. 79. 92; of adj. 
as epithet and pred., § 48; concord of, § 511. See 
too under Infinitive, Participles, and Relative 
forms. 

Generalizations: affirmative, expressed by imperf. 
sdm-f, § 440, 1; by iw sdm-f, § 462; by iw-f sdm-f, 
§ 463. Negated by  sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 3; 418, 1; 
possibly expressed by geminating forms of old 
pert. $3710. 

Generic determinatives, § 24; p. 441. 

Genitival adjective, see under n(y) in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 

Genitive, direct and indirect, § 85. Direct, uses, 2b. ; 
changed to indirect when adj. intervenes, Add. to 
§ 86, p. 423; suffix-prons. used as, §§ 35, 1; 85; 
do., as semantic obj. after infin., § 300; as semantic 
subj. after intrans. infins., rarely elsewhere, §§ 301. 
306, 2; as semantic subj. after pass., § 379, 2. 
Indirect, see under n(y) in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

‘Give’, anomalous vbs., § 289, I. 

Glosses introduced by pw, §§ 189, 1; 325; do., with 
neg. vb. im, § 347, 2. 

Grammatical predicate, defined, § 126; normally 
follows gramm. subj., 2d. 

Grammatical subject, defined, § 126; normally pre- 
cedes gramm. pred., 2b. 

Greetings: expressed by 2nd or 3rd pers. of old 
perf., § 313; by part., with ending -wy, § 374; by 
adv. pred., § 153. 

Group-writing, § 60; p. 437, n. 1°. 


Headings: n. used in, § 89, 1; infin., § 306, 1; parts. 
and rel. forms, § 390. 

Hieratic writing, §8; mode of transcribing, § 63 4, 
see Add. p. 422. 

Hieroglyphic signs: generalities, §6; pp. 438-41; 
details in the Sign-list. 

Hieroglyphic writing, see in General Index. 

Horizontal lines, writing in, § 16. 


Ideograms or sense-signs, §§ 6, 1; 22; after phonetic 
signs called determinatives, § 23; ambiguity of 
term, § 42, Oss. 

Ideographic writings, accompanied by stroke-deter- 
minative, § 25; ambiguity of designation, p. 440. 

Idiomatic phrases used as nouns, § 194. 
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Immutable verbs, § 267. 

Imperative, §§ 335-40 ; meaning and endings, § 335; 
forms from mutable vbs., § 336; use and adjuncts 
of, § 337; periphrasis with ir, § 338, 1; 3rd pers. 
equivalent uses imi, § 338, 2; ‘beware lest’, § 338, 
3; obj. of, § 339; negation of, § 340. 

Imperfective relative form, § 380; origin, § 386, 1; 
forms of, § 387, 1; tense-distinction in, § 389, 1. 
Imperfective tense, implies repetition or continuity, 
§§ 295. 355. 365. See below under Participle, 

Relative form, Sdm-f form. 

Impersonal use: with adj. pred., § 145; do., adj. foll. 
by prep. n, § 141; in éw+-old perf. with adj. mean- 
ing, § 467; perhaps sometimes with actual adj., 2b. ; 
§§ 422. 465; in éw+vb. of motion, § 466; with 
different forms of suffix-conjugation, § 486; esp. 
with pass. sdm-f, §§ 422. 465. 

Indefinite article, usually unexpressed, § 21; later 
expressed by wr n, § 262, 1. 

Indefinite pronoun, see under tw in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Independent pronouns, §§ 33, 3 ; 64; main uses, § 65 ; 
as subj. in sents. with nom. pred:, §§ 125. 127, 4; 
128. 499, 3 (with interrog. pron.); with adj. pred. 
(mainly 1st pers. sing.), § 136; very rare with adv. 
pred., § 116, end; with meaning ‘belongs to me’, 
etc., § 114, 3; as agent after infin., § 300; do., 
giving rise to conjunctive tense in L.E. and Copt., 
§ 300, Oss. ; before parts. in participial statement, 
§§ 227, 3; 373; in anticipatory emphasis before 
Sdm-f, § 148, 1; do., future sense, § 227, 2; do., 
perfect. sdm-f, § 450, 5, e; before sdm-n-f, § 148, 1; 
in cl. with nom. or adj. pred., preceded by prep., 
§ 154, end; rarely follow iw, § 468, 3; negated by 
n, § 134. 

Indirect genitive, see under m(y) in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Indirect questions, § 504; not differing from direct, 
§ 504, 1; without interrogative word, § 504, 2; 
sense rendered by part. or rel. form, §§ 399. 504, 3. 

Indirect speech, § 224. 

Infinitive, §§ 298-308 ; nature defined, § 298 ; excep- 
tionally with passive sense, § 298; nominal and 
verbal, § 298; complementary, § 298, Oss. ; forms, 
§ 299; forms in Coptic, p. 431; gender of, § 299; 
subjs. and objs., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; as 
obj. of certain verbs, § 303; in this use alternating 
with sdm-f form, §§ 184. 298. 302; after genitival 
adj., § 305; after preps., § 304, see too under hr, 
m, and r in Eg.—-Engl. Vocab.; after hr, meaning 
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contrasted with that of old perf., §§ 304, 1; 320; 
use in headings, etc., § 306, 1; in narrative, § 306, 2; 
later replaces negatival complement after tm, § 344; 
tm itself as, §§ 308. 348; with preceding mn, n, and 
iwty, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Inflexion of verbs, § 296. 

Interjectional comments, often elliptical in form, 
§ 506, 2. 

Interjections, § 258. 

Interrogative adverbs, see under wrr and tn in Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. 

Interrogative particles, see in Eg. —Engl. Vocab. under 
in, rf, and tr. 

Interrogative pronouns, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 
under ih, isst, pw, ptr, m, and sy. 

Interrogative words: sometimes absent in questions, 
§ 491 (direct); § 504, 2 (indirect); not necessarily 
at beginning of question, but occupy same place 
as in statement, § 495; often close -o an interrog. 
encl. particle, 2b. 

Intransitive verbs, § 291, 2; pass. parts. from, § 376; 
rel. forms from, § 384; some apparent, take obj. 
§ 84 a, see Add., p. 423. 

Inversion of subject and predicate, §§ 126. 127. 130. 
137, OBs. 


Juxtaposition, direct, of subject and predicate: in 
sents. with nom. pred., §§ 125. 127. 130. 497. 


Label mode of statement, § 506, 3. 

Late Egyptian: defined, § 4; def. art. in, § 112, end; 
indef. art. in, § 262, 1; pronominal compound, 
§ 124; higher numbers foll. by u(y), § 262, 2; con- 
junctive tense in, § 300, Oss.; m. gender of infin. 
in, p. 223, bottom; neuters in, expressed by m., 
§ 511, 4; m. def. art. before rel. form with neuter 
sense, p. 417, bottom. 

Laudatory epithets: may employ either imperf. or 
perf. parts., § 367; doubt whether imperf. rel. 
form in, is to be rendered as past or present, 
§ 389, I. 

Letters: imperf. sdm-f in address of, § 440, 7; dd, f. 
ddt, in opening words, § 450, 1; formula szd? ib 
pw, § 298; nb without suffix for ‘(my) lord’ in, p. 239, 
n. 8; concluding formula nfr sdm-k, § 188, 3. 

Lists, absolute use of nouns in, § 89, I. 

Logical predicate: defined, § 126; normally follows 
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log. subj., 7b.; cases where it precedes, § 127; 
parts. and rel. forms used to indicate, § 391. 
Logical subject, § 126. 


M of predication (term substituted for former ‘m of 
equivalence’, p. viii), see below Predication, m of. 

Masculine forms written where fem. expected, 

Serr. 4..6; 

Masculine gender, § 26; of infin. in L.E., p. 223, 

bottom; used for neuter in L.E., § 511, 4. 

Medical prescriptions: pass. sdm:f common in, 

S422, 2. 

Middle Egyptian, defined, §§ 2. 4. 

Monograms: with A, § 58 (1); others, § 58 (2). 

Mood: not clearly expressed in M.E., §§ 30. 294; 
Add., p. 426 to p. 303, n. 23; how indicated in 
sents. with adv. pred., § 118; with nom. pred., 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. 

Motion, verbs of, § 291, 2, a; old perf. in, describes 
position reached as result of the movement, p. 238, 
top; sdm-n-f form in, lays stress on the movement 
itself, § 414, 4. 

Multiple sentences, § 505. 

Mutable verbs, §§ 267. 268. 


Narrative: verb-forms, p. 222, top; p. 324, bottom; 
compound verb-forms in past, §§ 460-85; n. used 
absolutely for purpose of, § 89, 2; infin. do., 
§ 306, 2; parts. and rel. forms do., § 390. 

Negation, §§ 104—6: of sents. with adv. pred., § 120; 
with nom. pred., § 134; with adj. pred., § 144; of 
advs., § 209; of preps., § 160; of parts., rel. forms 
and sdmty-fy by tm, §397; effected by nfr n, 
§ 351, 1; by nfr pw, § 351, 2; paraphrased by wdf, 
§ 352. See too the next entries, under Non-exist- 
ence below, and under n, nn, and w in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 

Negatival complement, § 341; forms, use, and origin, 
wb. 

Negative verb, §§ 342-50: two stems, zm? and tm, 
§ 342; subj. of, § 343; foll. by negatival comple- 


ment, § 341; later by infin., §§ 343. 344. 
Negative universal propositions with parts. and rel. 


forms, § 394. 

Negatives, double, § 346, 3. 

Neuter: expressed by f., § 51; in L.E. by m., § 511, 4; 
meaning of, treated syntactically as m. already in 
M.E. in old perf., parts., and rel. forms, 7d.; 
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demonstratives in 7- properly neuter in meaning, 
§ 111; treated syntactically as m., §§ 111; § 511, 
2. 3; f. parts. with plur. strokes with sense of, 
§ 354 

Nim, Coptic for ‘who?’, ‘whom?’, § 496. 

Nisbe-adjectives, derivatives in -y from preps. or ns., 
§§ 79-81; may govern a n. or suffix-pron., § 80; 
used as ns., § 81; from preps., introducing epi- 
thets, § 158; at base of sdmty-fy, § 364. 

Nominal: use of term defined, § 28, 2; parts of verb, 
p. 222, top; infins. that are, § 298.. 

Nominal predicate, sents. with, §§ 125-34; questions 
with, introduced by in iw, § 492, 3. 4; by iv alone, 
§ 493, 1; virt. n. cls. with, § 186, 3. 

Nominative: suffix-prons. as, §§ 35, 3; 83; term con- 
venient, but not strictly scientific, for Eg., § 83, 
Oss. 

Non-enclitic particles, §§ 227-44; defined, § 226; 
position in sentence, § 66; foll. by dep. prons., 
§ 44, 2. For the individual particles see the Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. 

Non-existence, how expressed, § 108; sdm-f form as 
subj. of phrases expressing, § 188, 2; parts. and 
rel. forms do., § 394. 

Non-geminating forms: of vb., §§ 269. 270; of 
Sdm-f form, § 271; of perf. parts., § 356; of perf. 
rel. form;.§ 3372: 

Non-verbal sentences, § 28; anticipatory emphasis 
ino 147. 

Noun clauses, §§ 69; 182-93; defined, § 183; verbal 
commoner than non-verbal, 2b.; virtual, as obj., 
introduced by sdm-f, §184; by sdm-n-f, § 185; 
virt. with adj., adv., or nom. pred., § 186; intro- 
duced by ntt or wnt, § 187; virt. as subj., § 188; 
as pred., with pw as subj., §§ 189. 190; after 
genitival adj., introduced by sdm-f, § 191; do., 
introduced by sdm-n-f, § 192; after preps., §§ 154. 
193; see for these too under Adverb clauses. 

Nouns: gender of, §§ 26. 92; number of, §§ 72-7; 
adjs. used as, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as, §§ 136. 509, 1; 
nisbe-adjs. used as, § 81; do., ending in -ty, at base 
of sdmty-fy, § 364; derived from verb-stems with 
initial 7 or w, § 290; derived from parts., p. 274, 
top; § 359; parts. and rel. forms used as, §§ 354. 
390; idiomatic phrases used as, § 194; syntax of, 
§§ 83-92; as subj. and obj., § 83; do., place of, in 
sent., § 66 (exceptions, § 507); as subj. of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 116; in pseudo-verbal construc- 
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tion, §§ 319. 322. 323; in suffix conjugation, § 410; 
in rel. forms, § 380; in sdmt-f, § 405; after infin. 
from intransitive vbs., §301; do., rarely from 
transitive vbs., 7b.; as pred., see under Sentences 
with nominal predicate; as predicative adjunct, 
§ 84; in genitive, §§ 85. 86; in dative, § 52; in 
vocative, § 87; adverbial uses of, §§ 88. 205, 6; 
with the function of a sent., § 89; governed by 
nisbe-adjs., § 80. 

Number of nouns and adjectives, § 72, see too under 
Adjectives, Nouns, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
Numbers, cardinal: names of, § 260; construction 

of, §§ 261. 262; use as ordinals, § 264. 
Numbers, ordinal, § 263; use of cardinals as, § 264. 
Numerals, writing of, § 259. 


Oaths: how expressed, § 218; use of iw in statements 
introduced by, § 468, 1. 

Object: dep. pron. as, except after infin., § 44, 1; 
suffix-prons. as, after infin., § 300; of infin., con- 
formed to use with suffix-conjugation, § 301; after 
parts. and sdmty-fy, § 375; retained, after pass. 
parts., § 377, but see Add. pp. 425-6; not shown 
with rel. forms whose subj. is identical with ante- 
cedent, §§ 382. 386; exceptional cases, § 385; no 
vbs: with two objs., §§ 84. 291, 1; after vbs. appar- 
ently intrans. in sense, § 84 A, see Add. p. 423; 
Sdm-f as, §§ 184. 442, 1 (imperf.); 452, 1 (perf.); 
do., negated by tm-f, § 347, 1; sdm-n-f form as, 

' § 185; infin. as, § 303. 

Object, retained: see above under Object. 

Object, semantic: defined, § 297, 1; direct, 2b.; in- 
direct, 7b. See too in various paragraphs quoted 
above under Object. 

Objective genitive, sufhx-prons. as, p. 90, n. 4. 

Obligation, sometimes expressed by parts., § 371. 

Old Egyptian: defined, § 4; dual suffix-prons. in, 
§ 34; indep. prons. ¢wt and swt in, § 64; plur. 
demonstratives pn, etc., in, § 110; particles isk and 
Sk in, § 230; + used for both n and mn in, § 104; 
sdm:k:-f form belongs to, § 434. 

Old perfective, §§ 309-18 ; endings, § 309; affinities, 
§ 309, Oss. 1; transliteration of, § 309, Oss. 2; 
forms in mutable vbs., § 310; rare geminating 
forms, 7b.; meaning and use, § 311; with pass. 
sense from transitive vbs., 2b. ; rare act. sense from 
same, § 312; independent use of rst pers., § 312; 
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exclamatory use of 2nd and 3rd pers., § 313; 3rd 
pers. f. sometimes replaced by part.+sy, p. 290, 
top; as cl. of circumstance, § 314; do., exception- 
ally preceding main cl., §314, end; expressing 
result, p. 240, n. 72; qualifying obj. of vbs., § 315; 
qualifying subj., § 316; in virt. rel. cls., § 317; 
other uses, § 318; in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§ 319. 320. 322-30. 334; explanation of this 
term, § 319; relation to sents. with adv. pred., 2b. ; 
contrast of, in this construction, with hr infin., 
§ 320; preceded by subj. with adj. vbs., p. 245, 
bottom; with adj. vbs., after zw, subj. omitted, 
§ 467; sim. with vb. of motion, § 466. See further 
under Pseudo-verbal construction. 

Omission of subject : in sents. with adv. pred., § 123; 
with adj. pred., §§145. 467; in verbal sents., 
§§ 466. 486. 487. 

‘Or’, how expressed, § 91, 2. 

Ordinal numbers, seé Numbers, ordinal. 


Parentheses, virt. adv. cls. sometimes as, § 507, 6. 

Parenthetic, cls. of circumstance introduced by iw 
originally perhaps felt as, § 117, Oss. 

Participial statement, §§ 227, 3; 373. 

Participle, imperfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 357; implies repetition or 
continuity, ‘§§ 355. 365; with like implication in 
reference to past, § 366; better adapted for refer- 
ence to present, § 365; so especially in participial 
statement, § 373, 2; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367; rare use in reference to future, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles. 

Participle, imperfective passive: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 358; use in reference to con- 
tinued or repeated action in past, § 369, 2; in 
present, § 369, 4; in future, § 369, 6; use as adj. 
pred., § 374 and Add. p. 425. See further under 
general heading Participles. 

Participle, perfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 359; free of any particular 
implications, § 355; specially suited to refer to 
past action, § 365; so particularly in participial 
statement, § 373, 1; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367, 1; expresses vigour and immediacy with 
some vbs. better than imperf. part., § 367, 2; 
rarely in reference to future events, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles. 
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Participle, perfective passive: forms with reduplica- 
tion from 2-lt. vbs., § 360; normal forms from 
other verb-classes, § 361; various derivatives, 
§ 361, OBs. 1; use in reference to past occurrences, 
§ 369, 1; in reference to present states, § 369, 3. 
See further under general heading Participles. 

Participle, prospective: separate existence of such a 
participle denied, § 355, Oss. 

Participles, §§ 353-62; 365-79; §§ 227, 3; defined, 
§ 353; use as epithet or as n., 7b.; have meaning 
of Engl. rel. cls., 2b.; most adjs. are, from adj. 
vbs., §135; number and gender, § 354; with 
additional determinative when used as ns., 70.; 
four kinds of, § 355; cannot be distinguished in 
immutable vbs., § 356; general rule as regards 
gemination, §§ 356. 362; partial exceptions, perf. 
pass. part. from 2-Ut. vbs., 7b.; general rule as 
regards endings, § 362; distinction of meaning in 
tenses, §§ 365. 370; how tending to express dis- 
tinctions of time, § 365; both kinds of act. part. 
in laudatory epithets, § 367; act. parts. in refer- 
ence to future events, § 368; tense-distinction in 
pass. parts., § 369; summary as regards tense- 
distinction, § 370; use to express obligation, 
§ 371; uses as predicate, §§ 372-4; in participial 
statement, §§ 227, 3; 373; as adj. pred., § 374 and 
Add. p. 425; expression of obj. and dative with, 
§ 375; extended use of pass. parts., § 376; these 
with retained obj., § 377, but see Add. pp. 425-6; 
omission of resumptive pron. with, § 378 ; semantic 
subj. after pass. parts., § 379; rel. forms derived 
from pass. parts., § 386; sdmt-f form derived do., 
§ 405; verb-forms of suffix conjugation derived 
do., §§ 411. 421. 425. 427. 438. 447; absolute use 
of parts., §390; use to point to logical pred., 
§ 391 ; emphatic or emphasized, § 393; in negative 
universal propositions, § 394; after zw wn, § 395; 
parts. of wnn as equivalent of rel. adj., § 396; 
negation of parts., §397; use in comparisons, 
§ 398; in virt. indirect questions, §§ 399. 504, 3; 
as pred. in rel. cls. with nit, § 400. 

Particles, see above Enclitic particles, Non-enclitic 
particles; also Accumulation of particles. 

Passive: of forms of suffix conjugation, mediated by 
-tw, §§ 39. 67. 410; sense of most old perfs. from 
transitive vbs., p. 237, bottom; some exx. of infin. 
must be translated as, § 298; as means of avoiding 
expression of semantic subj., § 486; supposed, of 


rel. forms, § 388. See too under Participle(s), 
Passive sdm-f form, Sdmm-f form, Passive voice. 

Passive sdm-f form, §§ 419-24; defined, § 419; end- 
ings and forms from mutable vbs., § 420; origin 
and relations of, § 421; used in past narrative, 
§ 422, 1; do., impersonally, p. 340, top; after iw 
as pass. of iw sdm-n-f, § 422, 1; after mk as pass. 
of mk sdm-n-f, 1b.; after che-n as pass. of che-n 
Sdm-n-f, §§ 422, 1; 481; after ist, 2b.; in reference 
to future events, § 422, 2; do., impersonally, 7b.; 
do., after Ar, § 422, 2, end; in reference to present, 
§ 422, 3; in subordinate cls., § 423; 1n virt. cl. of 
circumstance parallel to old perf., § 423, 1; with 
sense of cl. of condition, § 423, 2; very rare after 
preps., § 423, 3; negated by n, § 424, 1; by tm in 
virt. cl. of circumstance, § 424, 2; doubtful exx. 
after nn, § 424, 3. 

Passive voice, § 293; defined, § 376. 

Past: Engl. tense, § 295, Oss. 1; how expressed in 
Eg., §§ 295. 311, end; 355. 407. 414. 422, 1; 450, 1; 
p. 383. Negated mainly by ” sdm-f, §§ 105, 1. 455. 

Past perfect: Engl. tense, § 295, Os. 1; expressed 
in Eg. by sdm-n-f, §§ 67. 414, 2; do. in virt. cl. of 
time, § 212. 

Peculiarities of hieroglyphic writing, §§ 54-63. 

Perfect tense, Engl.: see under Past perfect, Present 
perfect. 

Perfective relative form, formerly called Prospective, 
p. 297, n. 4; forms of, § 387, 2; use in reference 
to past action, § 389, 2, a; to prospective action, 
§ 389, 2, 5. 

Perfective tense, Eg., distinguished from Engl. 
Perfect, § 295, Oss. 1; see too §§ 355. 365 and 
under Old perfective. 

Person: concord of, § 509; special uses of Ist, in old 
perf., § 312; exclamatory use there of 2nd and 3rd, 
§ 313. 

Personal pronouns, see under Pronouns, personal. 

Phonetic complements, § 52. 

Phonetic determinatives, § 54. 

Phonetic signs, preceding ideograms foll. by stroke 
det., § 25, Oss. 2. 

Phonograms or sound-signs, §§ 6, 2; of three kinds, 
uniliteral or alphabetic, biliteral and _triliteral, 
§ 17. 

Pi‘él-forms in Hebrew, possible analogy of Eg. 
geminating verb-forms to, §§ 269, OBs.; 274. 356, 
Oss.; 438, Oss. 
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Pi‘lél-forms in Hebrew, Eg. verb-forms analogous 
to, § 274; related nouns, § 274, Ops. 2. 

Place-names: gender of, § 92, 1; forms best to use in 
Egyptological books, p. 435. 

Plural: of prons., §§ 34. 43. 64; of nb ‘all’, § 48; of ns. 
and adjs., §§ 72-4; ns. denoting foodstuffs and 
materials, written as plur., Sign-list Z 2; of demon- 
stratives, § 110; of old perf., § 309; of imper., 
§ 335; of parts., §§ 354. 357-9. 361; of sdmty-fy, 
§ 364; f. collectives sometimes referred to by plur. 
sufhx-prons., § 510, 2. 

Plurality, determinative of, § 73, 3; see too Z 2. 3 in 
the Sign-list. 

Plurals, apparent, § 77. 

Possession, sentences expressing, §§ 114-15; 115a 
(Add. p. 423). 

Possessive adjectives, equivalents of Engl., § 113. 

Predicate: three kinds of non-verbal sentence, dis- 
tinguished according as they have adverbial 
(§§ 116-24), nominal or pronominal (§§ 125-34), 
or adjectival (§§ 135-45), § 28; virt. cls. of circum- 
stance used as, § 215. 

Predicate, grammatical and logical: distinguished 
and defined, § 126. 

Predicate, logical: cases where it precedes logical 
subject, §§ 127. 128. 130. 

Predication, m of (formerly called m of equivalence, 
p. viii), § 162, 6; used where Engl. has nominal 
pred., §§ 38. 44, 2; 116. 117; p. 151, n. 8; used to 
emphasize adj. as epithet, §§ 96, 2; 204, 2; do., 
parts., § 393; before rel. cls. introduced by nty, 
§ 199, end; in cls. of time, circumstance, and con- 
dition, §§ 133, OBS.; 150. 214. 

Predicative adjunct: introduced by m after vbs. of 
‘becoming’, ‘making’, by 7 after vbs. of ‘appoint- 
ing’ and like, § 84. 

Preposition+noun, used as epithet of ns., § 158, 1; 
used as n., § 158, 2. 

Prepositional adverb clauses: without ntt, § 222; 
with ntt, § 223; former negated by tm-f, § 347, 5. 
Prepositions, simple or compound, § 161; simple, 
§§ 162-77; compound, §§ 178-81; suffix-prons. 
after, § 35, 2; compound, often with genitival adj. 
n(y) before n., p. 131, bottom; rarely at begin- 
ning of sent., § 159; negation of, § 160; use before 
n., suffix-pron. or infin., § 154; before virt. n. cl. 
with indep. pron. as subj. and nom. or adv. pred., 
§ 154, end; as conjunction before sdm-f, §§ 154. 
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155. 444, 3; 454, 4; before sdm-n-f form, §§ 156. 
417; rarely before pass. sdm-f, § 423, 3; before 
sdmt-f form, §§ 407-9. 

Present perfect: Engl. tense, § 295, Ops. 1; ex- 
pressed in Eg. by sdm-n-f, §§ 67. 414, 2; do. in 
virt. cl. of time, § 212. 

Present time, expressed in Eg. mainly by imperf. 
forms, §§ 355. 365, 2; 367. 370. 373, 23 389, 1; 
440, 1; but sometimes by perf., §§ 367. 369, 3; 
§ 373 (4); 450, 2; negated mainly by n sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 
3; 418, 1; but sometimes by m sdm-f, § 455, 2. 

Prohibitions, §§ 338, 1. 2; 340. 

Pronominal compound (tw’Z, etc.), § 124; origin, 7., 
Ops. ; as subj. of sents. with adv. pred., 7b.; after 
ntt, § 223; in pseudo-verbal construction, § 330; 
with r+infin., § 332, end. 

Pronouns, demonstrative, §§ 110-12. 

Pronouns, interrogative, §§ 496-502. 

Pronouns, personal: three kinds, § 33. See under 
Dependent pronouns, Independent pronouns, 
Sufhx-pronouns. Occasionally omitted, § 506, 5; 
ordinarily do not precede n. to which they refer, 
§ 507, 1; 3rd sing. used with bk im and hm, 
more rarely Ist sing., § 509, 2. See too Reflexive 
use of pronouns. 

Proper nouns, transcription of, Appendix B, pp. 
434-7: 

Prospective: reference of verb-forms, see Future; 
relative form, term abandoned in this edition, 
§ 295, OBs. 2; p. 298, top. 

Prothetic | 7, § 272. 

Pseudo-participle, name given by others to verb- 
form here called old perfective, § 309, Oss. 1. 

Pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 319-34; defined, 
§ 319; conforming to model of sentence with adv. 
pred., ib.; meaning in, of old perf. as compared 
with Ar-+-infin., § 320; without introductory word, 
§ 322; intr. by zw, § 323; by wan, § 326; by parts. 
of wnn, § 396, 2; by non-enclitic particles, § 324; 
containing pw, § 325; after m-ht, § 327; after nty, 
§ 328; after ntt and wnt, § 329; after the pro- 
nominal compound, § 330; with m-+-infin., § 331; 
with r-+infin., §§ 332-3; negation of, § 334; in 
questions intr. by in iw, § 492, 6; by im ntt, 
§ 494, 2. 

Psychic activities, vbs. expressing, § 291, I. 

Pu‘lal-form in Hebrew, Egyptian analogies to, 
§§ 274. 360. 425. 
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Purpose: virt. cls. of, with sdm-f (perf. § 454, 3), 
§§ 40, 1; 219; with wn-f, § 118, 2; negated by tm-f, 
§347, 4; cls. of introduced by n mrat, §§ 181. 222, 5. 


Quadriliteral verb(s), § 283; causatives of 3-lit. vbs. 
belong to these, 7b. ; swtwt ‘walk’, doubtful causa- 
tive of, § 286. 

Qualitative, Coptic verb-form, p. 431, n. I. 

Quartae infirmae vbs., § 285; causatives of 3ae inf. 
belong to these, 7b. ; causatives of, § 287. 

Questions, §§ 490-504; various kinds of, § 490; 
often elliptical in form, § 506, 1; for corrobora- 
tion, defined, § 490; indicated only by tone of 
voice, § 491, 1; using particle is, § 491, 2; intro- 
duced by in, §§ 491, 3; 493; when negative n or mn 
precedes, answer ‘yes’ suggested, 491,3; introduced 
by in iw, § 492; by in ntt, § 494; for specification, 
defined, § 490; position of interrogative word in, 
§ 495; introducing parts. irf, rf, tv, ib.; interroga- 
tive prons. and advs. used in, §§ 496-503, see 
too in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; imperf. sdm-f used in, 
§ 440, 6; negated by tm-f, §346, 1; indirect, 
§§ 490. 504; these sometimes not different in form 
from direct, § 504, 1; without interrogative word, 
§ 504, 2; sense rendered by part. or rel. form, 
§§ 399. 504, 3; rhetorical, §§ 489. 490; answers to, 
pw used in, § 190, I. 

Quinquiliteral verbs, § 286. 


R of futurity, § 122. 

Rank of officials considered abstractly, how ex- 
pressed, p: 336, m: 5. 

Reduplication, § 274; half-, 7b.; of final con- 
sonant only, 2b.; do., in some pass. verb-forms, 
comparable to Hebr. pu‘lal, ib.; §§ 360. 425; of 
second radical, comparable to Hebr. pz‘é/, § 274; 
how distinguished from gemination, 7b., end; in 
names of small animals, etc., § 274, OBs. 2. 

Reflexive use of pronouns: of suffix-prons., § 36; of 
dep. prons., § 45; in dative after imper., § 337, 2; 
phrases reinforcing reflexive sense, § 36. 

Relative adjective, see Eg —Engl. Vocab. under nty; 
negative, 7b. under zwty. 

Relative clauses, §§ 195-204; definition, § 195; 
virtual, defined, opposed to those using rel. adjs., 
2b.; not used for making additional statements, 
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§ 195, Ops.; virt., used when antecedent un- 
defined, § 196; do., without expressed antecedent, 
§ 197; rare when antecedent defined, § 198; in 
latter case usually with rel. adjs., § 199, see above 
under Relative adjective: other ways of rendering 
sense of Eng. rel. cls., § 204; old perf. in virt., 
§ 317; pseudo-verbal construction in do., § 323. 
See too under Participles, Relative forms. 

Relative forms of verb, §§ 380-9; definition and 
endings, § 380; three kinds, 2b., and see under 
Imperfective rel. form, Perfective rel. form, and 
Sdmw-n-f rel. form; origin of, from pass. parts., 
but nevertheless felt as active, § 386, see too Add. 
p. 425; supposed pass. of, § 388; with direct 
semantic obj. identical with antecedent, § 382; 
different from antecedent, § 383; rel. forms from 
intrans. vbs., § 384; tense-distinction in, § 389; 
absolute use of, § 390; used to point to logical 
pred., § 391; in the construction sdm pw ir(w)-n‘f, 
§ 392; in negative universal propositions, § 394; 
in comparisons, § 398; from wnn with adv. pred., 
p. 314, n. 4; with pseudo-verbal construction, 
p. 314, n. 44, but see correction p xxviii; negated 
by tm, § 397, 3; 1n rel. cls. with n#t, § 400. 

Relative past time, conveyed by sdm-n-f form, §§ 156. 
ZZ. Atay Be Aveas 7. 

Relative present or future time, conveyed by sdm-f, 
§§ 155. 212. 441. 451. 

Repeated action, sometimes implied in reduplicated 
verb-stems, § 274; conveyed by imperf. tense, 
§295; so in imperf. act. parts., §§ 365-7; do., 
pass., § 369, 2; in imperf. rel. form, § 389, 1; in 
imperf. sdm-f, §§ 440-4. 446; perhaps in rare 
geminating old perf., § 310, end; conveyed also by 
iw sdm-f, § 462; by iw-f sdm-f, § 463. 

Repetition: of like consonants, avoided, § 62; do., 
with other signs, § 62 A (p. 422); of the same con- 
sonant, to indicate its retention in pronunciation, 
p. 53, top; of a prep., suffix-pron. or adj., to in- 
dicate co-ordination, § 91, 1; do., to indicate dis- 
junction, §g1, 2. See too Repeated action. 

Result: expressed by sdm-in-f, § 429; by sdm-hr-f, 
§ 431; by old perf., p. 240, n. 72; of movement, 
expressed by old perf. in vbs. of motion, §§ 311. 
414, 4; virt. cls. of, § 220, 6; cls. of, introduced by 
7, §§:163, 11 (@) 223,06: 

Resumptive adverb, §§ 195. 200, 2; 377, 1; 378. 

Resumptive pronoun, defined, § 146; in rel. cls., 
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§§ 195. 200, 2; after pass. parts. in extended use, 
§§ 376. 377; cases where omitted in do., § 378; not 
found with rel. forms whose semantic object is 
identical with antecedent, § 382; elsewhere is 
necessary, §§ 383. 384; exceptional cases of omis- 
sion, § 385; importance of omission for origin of 
rel. forms, § 386, 1. 

Retained object after pass. parts., § 377; this inter- 
pretation disputed, p. 425, Add. p. 294, n. 3. 

Rhetorical questions, §§ 489. 490. 


‘Said he’, etc., phrases expressing, §§ 436. 437. 

Sdm ‘hear’, verb used as paradigm, § 39. 

Sdm pw ir(w)-n-f, with pass. sdm pw iry, construction 
used in narrative, § 392. 

Sdm-f form: preliminary account, §§ 39-40; belongs 
to suffix conjugation, § 410, 1; endings, 2b. ; origin, 
§ 411, 1; at least two forms, § 411, 1; imperfective, 
§§ 438-46; perfective, §§ 447-59 [see separate 
entries below]; in statements, § 39; wishes and 
exhortations, § 40, 2; continuing imperative, § 337; 
from adj. vbs., §§ 143. 144, 1; 150, end; 157, 4; 
from wnn and tm, see Eg.—Engl. Vocab. ; as obj. of 
certain vbs., §§ 70. 184; do., alternates with infin., 
§§ 184. 298. 302; as subj., § 188, 1. 3; do., after 
phrase expressing non-existence, § 188, 2; sdm-f 
pw, § 189; after genitival adj., § 191; in virt. rel. 
cls., §§ 196, 2; 197; after nty, § 201; after iwty, 
§ 203, 5; in virt. cls. of time, §§ 30. 212; of circum- 
stance, § 213; of condition, § 216; of asseveration, 
§ 218; of purpose, §§ 40, 1; 219; of result, § 220; 
in ‘whether . . . or whether’ cls., § 217; after ntt 
and wnt, §187; after prep. + ntt, § 223; after 
preps., §§ 155. 157; (in detail) 161-81; after ir 
‘if, §. 150; after zm or indep. pron., future sense, 
§ 227, 2; after zh, future consequence or exhorta- 
tion, §§ 40, 3; 118, 2; 228; dst, in cls. of time or 
circumstance, § 212; mk, future sense, § 234; hy 
and hwy, § 238; hr sdm-f, hr-f §dm-f, future sense, 
§ 239; sw (archaic), § 240; smwn, § 241; ke sdm-f, 
k:-f sdm-f, future consequence, § 242; in questions 
introduced by in iw, § 492, 5; by in alone, § 493, 2; 
after archaic prons. sw, s(y), sn, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, 1. Negated, see Eg.—Engl. Vocab. under 
n, nn; also 1b. under imy and tm. 

Sdm-f form, imperfective, §§ 438-46: introductory, 
§ 438; various theories about, § 446; relation to 
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pass. parts. and rel. forms, § 411, 1; forms in 
mutable vbs., § 439; implies repetition or con- 
tinuity, § 440; statements with present reference, 
§ 440, 1; past custom, § 440, 2; with future 
reference, § 440, 3; after ih (unique ex.), § 440, 4; 
in exhortations and wishes, § 440, 5; in questions 
for specification, § 440, 6; in address of letters, 
§ 440, 7; in subordinate cls., § 441; as obj. of 
certain vbs., §442, 1; as subj. of adj. pred., 
§ 442, 2; as pred. of pw, § 442, 3; after genitival 
adj., § 442, 5; after nty and zwty, § 443; in virt. 
adv. cls., § 444, 1.2; after preps., § 444, 3; 2ae gem. 
after ir ‘if’, § 444, 4; also 3ae inf. when preceded 
by another sdm-f, § 444, 4; negation of, § 445. 

Sdm-f form, perfective, §§ 447-59: probably con- 
ceals more thau one form, § 447; forms in mutable 
verbs, § 448; meaning of, § 449; in past state- 
ments, § 450, 1; with present reference, § 450, 2; 
future reference, § 450, 3; in wishes and exhorta- 
tions, § 450, 4; after zh, § 450, 5, a; hz and hwy, 
§ 450, 5, b; hr, § 450, 5, ¢; ke, §. 450, 5, d; in nif 
(or in X) sdm-f, future sense, gee ral ae ao 
sdm-f, future sense, § 450, 5, f; ke:f sdm-f, future 
consequence, § 450, 5, g; in subordinate cls., § 451; 
in n. cls., § 452; as obj. of certain verbs, § 452, I. 2; 
after ntt, § 452, 2; as subj., § 452, 3; as pred. /of 
pw, § 452, 4; after genitival adj., § 452, 5; in rel. 
cls., § 453; in adv. cls., § 454; in virt. cls. of time, 
circumstance, condition, § 454, 1; of asseveration, 
§ 454, 2; of purpose, § 454, 3; after preps., § 454, 
4; after ir ‘if’, § 454, 5; forms from Z, iw ‘come’, 
§ 459; concluding remarks, § 458. Negated, see 
Eg.-Engl. Vocab. under n, mn. For the Passive 
sdm-f form see under this above. 

Sdm-hr-f form, §§ 427. 430-2: origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs., § 430; with future reference, 
§ 431, 1; present, § 431, 2; past, § 431, 3; negated 
by tm, § 432; wn-hr-f and wan-hr-f in the pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 471 ; wnn-hr-f sdm-f of future 
habit, § 473; summary, § 435. 

Sdm-in-f form, §§ 427-9: origin, § 427; forms in 
mutable vbs., § 428; in past narrative, § 429, 1; in 
future consequences and injunctions, § 429, 2; 
wn-in:f in compound verb-forms, §§ 470. 472. 4733 
concluding remarks, § 435. 

Sdm-k:-f form, §§ 427. 433-4: origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs., § 433; to express future conse- 
quences or injunctions, § 434. 
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Sdmm-f form, §§ 425-6: nature and meaning, ) Semantic subject, defined, § 297, 1; with infin., how 


§ 425; forms in different verb-classes, ib.; pass. 
meaning and uses, § 426. 

Sdm-n-f form, narrative, §§ 412-18 A: preliminary 
account, § 67; belongs to suffix conjugation, § 410; 
endings, 7b., 412; origin, § 411, 2; forms from mu- 
table vbs., § 413; affirmative uses, § 414; with past 
reference, § 414, 1; do., after iw, §§ 68. 464; do., 
after che-n, § 478; do., after che-n-f, § 479; do., after 
mk, ist or subj. in anticipatory emphasis, § 414, 1; 
expressing rel. past time, §§ 67. 414, 2; after hy, 
§ 414, 3; after zr ‘if’, §§ 151. 414, 3; from vbs. of 
motion, § 414, 4; from rh and shz, § 414, 4; to 
express actions simultaneously spoken of and per- 
formed, § 414, 5; in virt. n. cls., with rel. past 
reference, § 415; as obj. of vbs., §185; after 
genitival adj., § 192; in virt. rel. cls., §§ 196, 2; 
416; after nty, § 201; after iwty, §§ 203, 6; 418, 
end; in virt. adv. cls., §417, 1; with rel. past 
reference as virt. cl. of time, §§ 67, end; 212; as 
virt. cl. of circumstance, § 213; after preps., 
§§ 156. 417, 2; in questions introduced by in iw, 
§ 492, 5; by dm alone, § 493, 2. Negated, see Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. under a, mn. 

Sdmt:f form, §§ 401-9: three uses, possibly not of 
same origin, § 401; 1. m sdmt-f, negative, use, § 402; 
forms in mutable vbs., § 403; passive forms, § 404; 
origin, § 405; 2. narrative sdmt:f form, doubtful, 
§ 406; 3. after preps., § 407; negated by ém, § 408; 
forms in this use, § 409. 

Sdmty-fy form, §§ 363-4; equivalent to future act. 
part., 2b.; object of, § 375; very rarely with pass. 
sense, § 363; structure of, § 364; forms of, 7b.; 
negated by tm, § 397, 2. 

Sdmw-n-f relative form, p. 297, n. 4; origin, § 386, 2; 
relation to narrative sdm-n-f form, § 411, I. 2; 
endings and forms in mutable vbs., § 387, 3; 
mainly past meaning, § 389, 3; meaning in verbs 
rh, hm, mri, § 389, 3. 

Secundae geminatae verbs, § 280; causatives of, § 284; 
use of imperf. sdm-f perhaps sometimes due to 
inherent meaning of stem, § 446, end. 

‘-self’, how expressed, § 36. 

Semantic object, defined, § 297, 1; direct, 7b.; in- 
direct, 2b. ; agent a special case of indirect, § 297, 2; 
with infin., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; after 
active parts., §375; inherent in pass. parts., 


§§ 376. 377; in rel. forms, §§ 382. 383. 
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expressed, §§ 300. 301; p. 231, n. 5; after pass. 
parts., expressed as agent, §379, 1; by direct 
genitive, § 379, 2; by ”, whether genitival adj. or 
prep., § 379, 3; in rel. forms, § 386, 1. 

Semi-vowels, § 20; proofs of consonantal character, 
PP- 430. 431. 

Sense-signs, see under Ideograms. 

Sentence-adverb, more appropriate designation of 
particles, §§ 226. 244. 

Sentences: verbal, defined, § 27; non-verbal, de- 
fined, § 28; with adv. pred., §§ 116-24; with nom. 
or pronom. pred., §§ 125-34; with adj. pred., 
§§ 135-45 ; existential, §§ 107-8 ; expressing posses- 
sion, §§ 114. 115; multiple, defined and exempli- 
fied, § 505 ; classification of, according to intention 
of the speaker, § 489, see too under Statements, 
Questions, Commands, Wishes, Exhortations, 
Exclamations, and Interjections. 

Sexiliteral verbs, only in O.K., p. 216, n. 4. 

Singular number: with ns. and adjs., § 72;.see too 
under Pronouns, Participles, etc. 

Sound-signs, see under Phonograms. 

Spelling, conforms to definite habits, § 54; special 
cases, §§ 54-62. 

Spellings, defective, § 59. 

Statements, arising from desire to give information, 
§ 489; label form of, § 506, 3; seen in absolute use 
of ns., § 89; of infins., § 306; of parts. or rel. forms, 
§ 390. 

Static sense of old perfective, p. 238, top. 

Status absolutus, § 78, Oss. ; f. ending -t fallen in this 
already in O.K., p. 34, n. 17; p. 432, n. 4; final 7 
apt to disappear in, p. 432, n. 3; in Coptic infins., 
Pp. 431, top. 

Status constructus: in relation of direct genitive, § 85, 
Oss.; involves reduction of vowel and loss of f. 
ending -t, 7b.; in Coptic infins., p. 431, top. 

Status pronominalis in f. ns., § 78, Oss.; in Coptic 
infins., p. 431, top. 

Stroke as determinative, § 25; extended use of, § 25, 
Oss. 1; see too the Sign-list under Zr. 

Subject: pronouns as, see under Suffix-pronouns, 
Dependent pronouns, and Independent pronouns; 
ns. as, see under Nouns. See too under Gram- 
matical subject, Logical subject, and Semantic 
subject; also under Omission of subject, Trans- 
position of subject. 
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Subordinate clauses: defined, § 182; see under Ad- 
verb clauses, Noun clauses, and Relative clauses; 
sense of, sometimes conveyed by actual sents., 
§ 489. 

Sufhx conjugation: definition, enumeration of forms, 
and common features of these, § 410; concluding 
remarks, §§ 486-8. 

Sufhx-pronouns, § 34: chief uses, § 35; (a) as subj., 
in sdm-f form, §§ 35, 33 39; in sdm-n-f form, § 67; 
in all forms of the suffix conjugation, § 410; in rel. 
forms, § 380; in sdmt-f form, § 405; after iw as 
copula in sentences with adv. pred., §§ 37. 117; 
do., in pseudo-verbal construction, § 323; after 
infin. from intrans. vbs., § 301; do., rarely from 
trans. vbs., 2b.; after nty, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 223; 
(b) as genitive after ns., §§ 35, 1;85, end; after preps., 
§§ 35, 2; 159; nouns followed by suffixes are not 
necessarily defined, §§ 35, Ops. ; 115; (c) as seman- 
tic subj. (properly subjective genitive) after pass. 
parts., §379, 2; (d) as semantic obj. (properly ob- 
jective genitive) after infin., § 300; of 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing. rarely after pass. parts., § 377, end. 

Summary writings, i.e. omission of inflexions and 
like, §§ 20. 296. 

Superlative: of adjs., meaning conveyed by genitival 
adj., §97; by imy, 2b.; by we or wrt, ib.; a suffix; 
pron. may help to indicate, 7b. ; of advs., indicated 
by wrt or by phrases like r ht nbt, § 207. 

Syntax of nouns and pronouns, §§ 83-92; of ad- 
jectives, §§ 94-7; of verbs, after § 298, passim. 


Tense, not clearly expressed in Egyptian, §§ 30. 295 ; 
distinction of, in parts., §§ 365-70; how indicated 
in sents. with adv. pred., § 118; with nom. pred., 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. See too under 
Imperfective tense, Perfective tense. 

Tertiae infirmae verbs, § 281; causatives of, § 285. 

Time, virt. clauses of, verbal, § 212; negated by 
tm:f, § 347, 3; use imperf. sdm-f, when with 
notion of repetition, § 444, 1; do., non-verbal, 
§ 214; verbal cls. of, after prepositions, § 222, I. 

Titles: of sections of books, etc., indicated by n. 
used absolutely, § 89, 1; by infin., do., § 306, 1; 
of persons, often use direct genitive, § 85; see too 
under Laudatory epithets. 

Transitive meaning of some usually intransitive vbs., 


§ 274. 
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Transitive verbs, § 291, 1; old perf. of, with act. 
meaning, §§ 311. 312, 1; do., usually with pass. 
meaning, §§ 311. 312, 2; construction with infin. 
of, § 301. 

Transcription: of hieratic, § 63a, see Add. pp. 
422-3; of Egyptian proper names, Appendix B, 
PP: 434-7: 

Transliteration of Egyptian words, § 19; of particu- 
lar letters, 2b. ; of biliteral and triliteral signs, § 19, 
Oss. 1; use of dot and hyphen in, §§ 19, Oss. 3; 
309, OBS. 2; minimum transliterations generally 
advisable, § 63, end. 

Transposition of subject: of negative vb., when an., 
to position after the negatival complement or 
infin., § 343; a possibly similar case after ir wnn, 
§ 474, 1. See further under Word-order. 

Transpositions, graphic, § 56; with honorific intent, 
§57; p. 65, bottom; in expression of filiation, 
p. 66, top. 

Triliteral signs, §.17, 3; relation to ideograms, § 42, 
Oxs.; accompanied by phonetic complements, 
§ 42; how then transliterated, § 19, Os. 1. 

Triliteral verbs, § 279; causatives of, § 283. 


Undefined antecedent in rel. cls., § 196; rare with 
nty, § 199. 

Uniliteral signs, see under Alphabetic signs. 

Universals, negative, how expressed, §§ 144, 43 394. 


Variants (variant writings), § 22, OBs.; p. 549. 

Verbal sentences, defined, § 27 ; anticipatory emphasis 
in, § 148; word-order in, §§ 27. 66. 507. 

Verb-classes, § 277; in detail, §§ 278-89. 

Verb-forms, § 296; verbal and other, § 297, 3. See 
in detail under Infinitive, Old Perfective, Sdm-f 
form, etc. 

Verbs: introductory, §§ 267-97; different classes 
of, § 267; mutable and immutable, 7b.; mutable, 
discussed, § 268; geminating, § 269; weak, § 270; 
reduplicated, § 274; causative, § 275; with pre- 
fixed n, § 276; compound, § 288; anomalous, 
§ 289; with initial 7 and w, § 290; classification of, 
according to meaning, § 291. 

Verb-stems, general characteristics of, § 273; usually 
triconsonantal, 7b.; classification according to 
number and nature of radical consonants, § 277. 
See too under Verb-classes. 
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Vertical columns: writing in, § 16; exceptional order 
Oly pees; net: 

Vetitive m, §§ 338, end; 340, 1; later expanded into 
m ir, § 340, 2; m rdi as neg. of imi, § 340, 3. 

Virtual subordinate clauses, defined, § 182. See in 
detail under Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Rela- 
tive clauses; also under Circumstance, Con- 
dition, etc. 

Vocalization of Middle Egyptian, for most part un- 
known, § 19; means of ascertaining, Appendix A, 
pp. 428-33. 

Vocative, § 87; position in sentence of, 2b. ; introduced 
by 7 or hz, ib.; pw attached to, p. 87, top. 

Voice, § 293; see too under Active voice, Passive 
voice. 

Vowels: omitted in hieroglyphic writing, §§ 7. 19; 
changes of, found in Coptic, p. 433. See too under 
Semi-vowels. 


Ik 


Akerblad, J. D., pp. 12. 14. 

Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Akhtoy, son of Duauf, Instruction of, p. 24 b. 
Am Duat, p. 20. 

Amen-R&€ as sun-god, p. go, n. 5. 

Ameny, prophetic book concerning king, p. 24 6. 
Ammenemes I, Instruction of, p. 24 b. 

Area, measures of, § 266, 3. 

Aroura, a measure of area, § 266, 3. 

Aten, ymns to the, p. 21. 


Babylonian transcriptions of Egyptian words, p. 428. 

Bai, soul, external manifestation, p. 173. 

Bankes, sW2J>, po 14: 

Banner-name, p. 72. 

Birch, Samuel, p. 16. 

Black ink substituted for red for superstitious 
reasons, p. 268, n. 2. 

Bohairic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Book of the Dead, p. 19. 

Breasted, James Henry, p. 17. 

Breath, as symbol of life, p. g1, n. 1. 

Brugsch, Heinrich, p. 16. 

Buto, early capital, p. 73; Sign-list, under O 20. 
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Weak consonants, § 20. 

Weak verbs, § 270. 

‘Whether . . . or whether’ clauses, § 217. 

Wishes: introduced by hv or hwy, § 238; do., with 
perfect. sdm:f, § 450, 5, 6; without particle, sdm-f 
expressing, § 40, 2; imperf. sdm-f in, § 440, 5; 
perf. sdm-f in, § 450, 4; negative, with sdm-f form 
of imi, § 345; sentences with adv. pred. having 
meaning of, § 118, 1; exclamatory, often elliptical 
in form, §§ 153. 313. 506, 2. 

‘Without’, how expressed, § 109; with infin., § 307; 
see too Engl.—Eg. Vocab. 

Word-order: in sentences with adv. pred., §§ 29. 66. 
116; with nom. or pron. pred., §§ 125-7; with adj. 
pred., §§ 135-7. 139; in verbal sentences, §§ 27. 
66; final remarks on, and exceptions, § 507. 

Writing, nature of hieroglyphic, § 5; direction of, 
§ 16. 


GENERAL 


Buto, goddess, better called Edjo, p. 32, n. 1; 
pega nas 


Calendar, pp. 204-5. 

Cartouche, pps P3a 45, Noa Spe 

Caverns, Book of, p. 20. 

Chabas, Francois, p. 16. 

Champollion, Jean Frangois, pp. 12-15. 

Charade, principle of the, p. 6. 

Chronology, pp. 204-5. 

Clement of Alexandria, p. 11. 

Cleopatra, p. 14. 

Coffin Texts, p. 19. 

Coptic, pp. 5-6; early books on, p. 11; value of, for 
study of Eg. vocalization, pp. 428-33. 

Corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Corpse, p. 173. 

Crocodilopolis, p. 381, n. 3. 

Crum, Walter Ewing, p. 17. 

Cubit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 


Dating, pp. 203-5. 
Decans, p. 206. 
Decipherment of the hieroglyphs, pp. 12-15. 


GENERAL 


Deben, a weight, § 266, 4. 

Demotic, defined, pp. 5. 10; writing, latest examples 
of, p. 11; sample of, Pl. II. 

Destruction of Mankind, p. 20. 

Dictionary, the Berlin, p. 17. 

Didactic treatises, p. 24 a. 

Digit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Diversion of offerings, p. 172, n. I. 

Divine Cult, Ritual of the, p. 20. 

Divine names: how best represented in English, 
P- 435; as first element in Eg. personal names, 
pp. 436-7. 

Dot, use of, in transliteration, § 19, OBs. 3; § 309, 
Ops. 2. 


Ebers medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Edjo, better form of the name of the goddess usually 
called Buto, p. 32, n. 1; p. 73, n. 12; together with 
Nekhbet reincarnate in king, p. 73. 

Edwin Smith medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Egyptian language: affinities of, § 3; character of, 


Pp. 4. 

Eloquent Peasant, story of the, p. 24 a. 
Enchorial writing, now called Demotic, p. Io. 
Ennead, the Great, p. 2g1, n. 8. 

Epagomenal days, p. 203. 

Erman, Adolf, pp. 16-17. 


Falcon of gold, p. 73. 

Fayyamic dialect of Coptic, p. 432, n. 2. 

Filiation, how expressed, see in Grammatical Index. 

Finger(-breadth), see Digit above. 

Foreign words, § 60. 

Fractions, ideas underlying, § 265. 

Funerary Cult: Ritual of, p. 20; formula of offering 
used in, pp. 170-3. 


Gates, Book of, p. 20. 

Golden Horus, name of king, p. 73. 

Goodwin, Charles Wycliffe, p. 16. 

Griffith, Francis Llewellyn, p. 17. 

Gunn, Battiscombe George, pp. viii. ix. x1. 17. 


Hamitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p. 2. 

Harpers, songs of the, p. 24¢, n. 4. 

Hekat, a corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Hieraconpolis, early capital, p. 73; Sign-list, under 
O29. 47. 


Hieratic writing, p. 10; § 63 A, see Add. pp. 422-3; 
samples of, Pl. II. 

Hieroglyphic writing: principles of, §5; latest ex- 
amples of, p. 1; students’ need of good, p. 33; 
autography best mode of publishing texts, p. 438; 
different styles of, Pl. I (Frontispiece). 

Hin, liquid measure, § 266, 1 (p. 199). 

Historical records, p. 24. 

Horapollo, p. 11. 

Horus, god, p. 32, n. 3; incarnate in the king, p. 32, 
Mit Pays 0 00n ihc: 

Horus name of king, p. 73. 

Hotp-di-nesu formula, pp. 170-3. 

Hours, p. 206. 

Hymns to the gods, p. 20. 

Hyphen, use of, in transliteration, § 19, OBs. 3. 


Ipuwér, Admonitions of, p. 24 0. 


Kay spirit) p. 172. 

Ka-priests, p. 172. 

Kagemni, Instruction addressed to, p. 24 b. 
Khatkheperra‘sonb, writing by, p. 24 b. 
King, designations of the, pp. 71-6. 
Kircher, Athanasius, p, It. 

Kité, a weight, § 266, 4. 


Language, Egyptian, see under Egyptian language. 

Late Egyptian, defined, p. 5. See too in Gram- 
matical Index. 

Lebensmiide, pessimistic composition known as, 
po 24c 

Legal documents, p. 23. 

Length, measures of, § 266, 2. 

Letters, private, p. 24. 

Lepsius, Richard, p. 16. 

Lexicographical book, p. 23. 

Litany of the Sun, p. 20. 

Literature, Egyptian, pp. 18-24 c. 


Magical papyri, p. 21. 
Manetho, pp. 11. 15. 76. 435. 
Mariette, Auguste, p. 16. 
Maspero, Sir Gaston, p. 16. 
Mathematical papyri, p. 23. 
Measures, Egyptian, § 266. 
Medical papyri, p. 22. 
Menes, p. 73. 


INDEXES 


Merikaré, Instruction addressed to king, p. 24 0. 
Middle Egyptian, defined, § 2; p. 5. 
Month-names, p. 205. 


Names, see under King, Month-names, Personal 
names, Place-names. 

Narmer, slate palette of, p. 7. 

Nebiu, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Nebty-name of king, p. 73. 

Neferrohu, prophesyings of, p. 24 5; different read- 
ings of name, see Add. p. xxvii. 

Nekhbet, goddess, p. 73. 

Netherworld, Book of what is in the, p. 20. 

Nomen of king, p. 74. 


Oaths, see in the Grammatical Index. 

Offering, formula of, pp. 170-3. 

Official documents, pp. 23-4. 

Oipé, a corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Old Egyptian, defined, p. 5; see too in the Gram- 
matical Index. 

Ombos; p. 73,.0..4. 

Osinis “900, Da o25 133 Pw 7O, 1). 25's 00, 0.2. 


Palm, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Pea town, p. 73: 

Peasant, see under Eloquent Peasant. 

Personal names, how best transcribed and quoted, 
PP+434.(7° 

Pessimistic literature, p. 24 b. 

Petrie, Sir (William Matthews) Flinders, p. 16. 

Pharaoh, the term, p. 75. 

Philae, demotic inscriptions at, p. 11; Obelisk of, 
p. 14. 

Place-names, how best quoted, p. 435. 

Plutarch, p. 11. 

Poetry, secular, p. 24 ¢. 

Prenomen of king, pp. 73-4. 

Prophetic books, p. 24 6. 

Ptahhotpe, Instruction of, p. 24 a. 

Ptolemy, p. 14. 

Pyramid Texts, p. 18. 


Ramesses, p. 15. 
Rebus, principle of the, p. 6. 
Regnal years, p. 204. 


Ritual: of Divine Cult, p. 20; of Funerary Cult, 
p. 20: 

Rod of cord, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Rosetta Stone, pp. 12-13. 

Rougé, Emanuel de, p. 16. 


Satidic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Sack, a corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Sacy, Silvestre de, p. 12. 

Schoenus, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Seal, as a weight, § 266, 4. 

Sedge or scirpus reed, symvol of Upper Egypt, 
P: 73: 

Semitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p. 2. 

Seth, god, ps 32, 1. $2 pi 93% BP. 00, eae, Ba, 
Pp. 265, 0.2, 

Sethe, Kurt, p. 17. 

Shadow, p. 173. 

Shipwrecked Sailor, story of the, p. 24 a. 

Sinihe, story of, p. 24 a. 

Sirius, heliacal rising of, p. 205. 

Sothis, goddess, p. 205. 

Soul, pp. 172-3. 

Soul-priests, p. 172. 

Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, p. 17. 

Spirit, p. 172. 

Steindorff, Georg, p. 17. 

tela; p. 2% 

Stern, Ludwig, p. 16. 

Stories, Middle Egyptian, p. 24 a. 

Supports of Shu, the, p. 380, n. 3. 


Thompson, Sir Herbert, p. 17. 
Thoth, pp. 113. 197. 

Time, divisions of, pp. 203-6. 
Titulary of king, pp. 71-6. 
Tuthmosis, pp. 15. 75. 
Typhon, see under Seth. 


Wedjat-eye, § 266. 
Westcar papyrus, p. 244, n. 5. 


Year, Egyptian, pp. 203-4. 
Young, Thomas, p. 12. 
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